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PATCHWORK 


AuJd  I  Alii  g  Si/iw 

On  the  cover  you  have  Bettina  Box- 
wood, who  was  introduced  to  you  hist 
sprhig  when  she  accepted  our  invitation 
to  become  part  of  oiu'  hterary  oroaniza- 
tion.  You  will  notice  that  she  has  — so 
soon  —  forsaken  her  cosniojjolitan  hack- 
ground  for  the  academic  agonies  of  six- 
weeks  exams.  She  should  worry.  She's  a 
brainchild. 

I  niniDrtdlitij 

Bj^  and  by 

AVe'll  die. 
And  he 
In  the  mud. 
And  a  cow 
Will  come, 
And  sit 
With  a  thud 
On  the  stone. 
And  chew 
Her  cud. 
And  our  bones 
Beneath  stones 
And  mud 
And  cow. 
Will  he  happier 
Then  than  noiv. 


La.st  JJ''i)r<l 

It  seems  to  we 
And  possibly 
To  the  faculty 
That  ijrocessious 
Are  obsessions 
With  the  faculty 
Possibly. 
• 

FJirtni-Ciirriciihi  Activittj 

A  freshmau  we  know  went  through  a 
rather  shockiug  experience  tlie  other  dav. 
Having  started  out  peacefully  enough  for 
a  coke  at  the  Inn,  she  came  across  a  pair 
of  shoes  carefully  deposited  side  by  side 
on  the  grass  in  front  of  Academic.  The 
nmte  pathos  of  the  scene  touched  her  until 
she  found  another  pair  of  shoes  painstak- 
ingly placed  by  the  Til)rary  steps.  On  a 
box  bush  was  a  stack  of  neatly-folded 
socks.  Tile  freshman  will  i-elate  with  quiv- 
ering Aoice  what  she  saw.  Two  of  the  most 
dignified  vSeniors  cavorting  merrily  on  the 
grass  in  their  bare  feet.  But  alas,  that  was 
not  enough,  for  wearying  of  their  sport, 
these  two,  discarding  the  weight  of  tlieir 
years,  waded  with  utter  abandonment  in 
the  pooL  We  might  add  that  a  group  of 
teachers  also  regarded  the  scene,  but  with 
a  more  scientific  interest. 


T  H  E     li  R  A  M  li  L  E  K 

Ding! 
The  pendulum  swung 


And 


uiisse 


d. 


Brain  IVtive 

A  good  friend  of  oiu's  has  a  third  cousin 
in  a  school  up  Xoi-th  which  believes  in 
being  very  liberal.  It  seems  if  yoiu'  grades 
are  good  enough,  you  can  take  all  the  cuts 
you  want.    Well,  this  cousin  hates  to  get 


editor).  I)ut  one  day  last  week,  she  did  get 
to  a  class,  purely  l)ecause  they  had  a  quiz 
assigned.  Slie  walked  into  the  classroom, 
received  her  test,  and  sat  down  to  write. 
Slie  hadn't  studied  the  right  things,  but 
the  quiz  was  a  snap,  and  finishing  early, 
our  friends  cousin  looked  around.  No 
friendly  face.  No  familiar  face.  In  a 
panic  she  realized  that  she  was  in  the  right 
room  on  the  wrong  floor.  Eut  she  had 
great  presence  of  mind  and  rushed  down- 
stairs, where  she  wrote  furiously.  She  got 
"A"  on  both  quizzes,  and  so  far,  neither 


up   in   the  morning    (shades  of  our  dear  teacher  seems  to  have  caught  on. 


Battle  Hymn  of  The  Refectory 


DOROTHKA   HUTCHINGS,   '4.2 


With  widened  eyes  and  moistened  lips. 
The  many  starving  soldiers  wait. 
Having  assembled  early  here 
For  dreadful  fear  of  being  late. 
The  bugle  sounds,  the  gate  swings  out. 
And  in  the  hungry  soldiers  stride, 
Kach  one  with  anxious  eye  upon 
Some  very  special  goal  applied. 
In  companies  of  eight  they  form 
And  every  thankful  head  is  bent. 
As  the  army's  daily  prayers 
With  one  accord  are  upward  sent. 
The  duty  done,  they  now  relax 
And  eagerly  sit  down  to  mess. 
For  here  is  one  campaign  for  siu-e 
That  meets  immediate  success. 
Foraging  foi-  Iiis  own  account. 
With  watchful  eye  on  neighbor's  dish. 
And  not  abashed  by  large  amount, 
Facli  cries:  "Please  pass  the  tunafish!" 
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Moment  Musica 


Jeaxnk  Sawyei!.  "4.:^ 

Prelude   .   .   . 

Tlic  zciiul  ichi.sjjcr.^  in  the  ri(/(/i>i(/ 
Of  (I  Inni  fired  sleep  if  sdiliiiy  hoatx 
Uliieh  sica//  icitli  the  tide 
Ch(iji>iy  at  their  (luehors 
As  people  zcith  the  ti/ues. 
Sleek  pleasure  /piehts  l)uinj) 
Acpdust  scarred,  lean  jishiiH/  sinaehs 
.i,v  /•/('//  and  paor  rub  elboics 
In  a  eroied.  at  niyht. 


Past()r(d    .    .    .  ^tllegro 

The  late  afternoon  sun  struck  dingy 
wharves,  a  contrast  between  hyiit  and 
shadow,  between  dawn  and  dusk,  between 
reahty  and  dreams.  Leathery  faces  framed 
in  weather-beaten  doorways  smiled  on  the 
waterfront.  'I'he  day's  catch  was  being 
salted  away  in  briny  barrels,  and  the  ac- 
rid smoke  from  the  fishermen's  pipes 
curled  up  beyond  the  battered  shingles  of 
gray  roofs.  In  solemn  lines  white  gulls 
inched  their  way  across  tlie  wooden  crates 
which  served  as  railings  bounding  the 
docks.  The  five-o'clock  ferry  whistle  scat- 
tered them  in  a  rush  of  sleek  wings.  Some 
swooped  out  OAcr  the  harbor  where  limp 
sails  drooped  against  thin  masts,  and 
others  bobbed  in  the  wake  of  the  departing 
launch.  The  growl  of  the  engine  was  stac- 
cato beats  in  the  evening  air,  and  the  water 
around  the  float  churned  a  dirty  yellow, 
spreading  a  film  of  multi-colored  gasoline 
that  whirled  around  the  wormy  piles. 

Small  boys,  grimy  in  overalls,  dragged 
their  feet  in  the  dust  and  hung  around  the 
grocery  stores,  eyeing  the  neat  rows  of 
plums  and  peaches.  Vainly,  they  hoped 
the  shopkeeper  woidd  relax  his  \'igil  and 


tiiey  would  be  tile  i-icher  for  a  stolen  fi'uit 
in  a  ragged  pocket.  But  more  especially 
they  hoped  that  the  ferry  would  retin-n 
from  the  island,  its  water-line  hidden  in 
a  swish  of  foam  and  its  decks  mottled 
with  the  dark  suits  and  crisp  straw  hats  of 
business  men  going  back  to  tlie  citv.  The 
week-end  was  over  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
a  steady  stream  of  cars  left  the  dock 
garage  southward-l)ound  down  the  coast 
of  ]Maine  to  the  oppressi\'e  heat  of  Boston 
and  points  west.  The  lu'chins  carried  golf 
clubs  and  suitcases  and  ran  off"  through  the 
nari'ow  streets  jingling  their  nickels  and 
dimes  as  they  went.  Tlie  money  spent, 
they  drifted  back,  lolling  against  the  bar- 
rels, imitating  tlieir  elders  spitting  tobacco 
juice  down  into  the  green  water. 

There  was  no  sound  excei^t  the  lapping 
of  waves  against  the  piles  as  the  tide  came 
in,  and  the  faint  mew  of  high  gulls.  The 
boats  of  the  smnmer  people  dotted  the 
harbor  and  the  tall  masts  of  fishing  smacks 
nodded  in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
village  yawned,  tm-ning  its  back  on  the 
bay,  and  nestled  down  in  the  liollow  of  a 
green  hill  covered  with  pines. 

In  the  distance  the  rumble  of  the  ferry 
on  its  last  run  came  thi'ougli  tlie  (juiet.   Be- 
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tween  the  i-eefs,  its  white  prow,  streaked 
with  sunset  gold,  (hsturhed  the  water  in  a 
widening  "v"  of  sunflecked  waves.  Be- 
yond, niglit  clouds  settled  down  on  the  sea, 
hlurring  the  horizon.  \  lighthouse  flashed, 
and  as  the  evening  mists  rose  from  the 
cooling  waters'  sin-face,  the  low  tone  of 
the  fog  horn  on  Secpiin  hroke  through.  Its 
labored  groans  filtered  through  the  thin 
fog  and  penetrated  the  drowsy  village. 
The  wind  creaked  in  the  rigging  of  the 
ancient  five-masted  schooners  which  lay 
on  their  sides  in  marshy  grasses  outside  the 
harbor. 

A  faintly-hued  watercoloi-   .   .    .    Maine 
coast  town  at  twilight. 

Interlude  .  .  . 

Neat,  .small  sailing  vessel 
Well-e(iuippeil  for  a  long  x'oi/age 
Topsail  sliglitli/  askeic 
But  sturdf/  ina-st 
Preens  her  spotless  sails 
Conscious  of  her  neicness 
Just  out  of  vhaui pagne. 

Vaise  Caprice   ... 

IJghtli/  hut  rcith  cxpressioii 

The  ferry  docked  noisily,  scraping  along 
the  pier.  The  waterfront  came  to  life  sud- 
denly in  a  buzz  of  activity.  The  lurhins 
scrambled  for  suitcases  and  the  fishermen 
looked  up  from  their  pijjes  with  casual 
interest.  The  passengers  trooped  up  the 
run-way  and  disappeared  among  tlie  cars 
on  the  whai-f.  One  by  one,  the  automol)iles 
departed  and  the  scene  again  took  on  its 
unruffled  quiet. 

On  the  dock  only  one  couple  remained, 
sitting  on  a  l)ench  reserved  for  comnniters 
and  shaded  by  a  Himsy  wooden  roof.  She 
was  dressed  in  powder  blue  with  a  match- 
ing turban  on  her  blond  cm-Is.  She  looked 
up  at  her  new  young  husband,  and  made  a 


mental  note  to  remember  him  as  he  looked 
at  that  moment.  Tall,  neatly  tailored  in 
blue  serge,  he  was  half-smiling  in  the  dusk. 
His  dark  liead  was  turned,  gazing  back 
across  the  bay  to  tlie  dim  pines  which  rose 
like  miniature  spires  from  the  distant 
island.  The  honeymoon  had  been  unbe- 
lievably wonderful  on  that  island,  she 
thouglit.  She  had  no  misgivings.  They 
were  going  to  be  extremely  happy,  but  she 
did  feel  strangely,  suddenly,  settled.  Her 
usual  gaiety  was  subdued  to  a  wistful, 
calm  feeling  of  the  finality  of  marriage. 
It  had  just  occurred  to  her  that  men  would 
never  again  see  her  as  a  beautiful,  unat- 
tached woman.  She  was  another  man's 
wife  now.  A  few  minutes  at  the  altar,  a 
rinti'.  a  kiss,  and  vou  lost  vour  freedom. 
You  became  property  —  signed,  sealed 
and  delivered.  She  could  see  herself  in  the 
futin-e  —  an  attractive  stranger  bending 
over  her  hand  at  a  cocktail  party,  "Have- 
n't we  met  before,  jMiss — er  .  .  .  ",  and  she 
would  laugh  a  httle,  "No,  ]Mrs.",  and  his 
eyes  would  lower  slightly,  sorrowfully, 
and  then  he  would  dance  with  her  .  .  . 
once.  She  frowned  at  her  own  petty  van- 
ity and  touched  her  husband's  coat  sleeve 
experimentally.  He  was  solid  —  not  a 
dream — her  husband.  Such  a  gentle  per- 
son, she  thought.  He  must  never  be  hurt. 
Yet,  if  just  once  she  could  recapture  her 
former  feeling  of  exuberant,  carefree  gai- 
ety, then  being  married  wouldn't  matter. 
After  that  she  would  forget  about  her  lost 
freedom  and  relax  into  the  routine  of  a 
home  and  a  husband. 

He  grinned  at  her  frowning  upturned 
face,  and  she  felt  her  heart  in  her  throat. 
Impidsively  she  caught  his  hand  and  held 
it  agahist  liei-  smooth  cheek.  These  mo- 
mentary fears  would  always  pass  away 
like  this,  sweetly  and  easily. 

They  sat  tliat  way  for  an  instant,  and 
then.  con\ersing  in  low  tones,  decided  to 
have  supper  in  one  of  the  shabby,  out-door 
cafes    whicli    opened    onto    the    whai-ves 
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where,  from  the  small  tahlcs,  ^-uests  enuld 
look  out  o\er  tJie  \\'atert'ront. 

The  sharp  tap  of  her  high  heels  dis- 
turbed the  silence,  and  the  couple  was  lost 
from  sight  around  a  coi'ner. 

Interlude  .    .   . 

Traill])  schoiiiicr  putting  in  for  a  night 
3Ii/st('ri()iis.  rdinaiific.  tales  of  iinkiKncn 

icafers 
Wistful  and  haunting 
Finding  a  haven 
And  in  tlie  earl//  morning  onlg  a  vaeani 

mooring. 


Violin  Ohhligato   .    .    . 


Pianissimo 


Down  the  village  street  came  the  clear, 
lilting  notes  of  a  violin.  A  man  walked 
haltingly,  playing  as  he  went.  His  thin 
shirt  was  open  at  the  throat  and  his  ragged 
trousers  were  frayed  at  the  cuff.  A  tliick 
shock  of  hair  curled  at  the  hack  of  his  neck, 
and  his  tanned  face  bore  traces  of  a  hidden 
sadness  which  seemed  to  melt  into  liis  nui- 
sic,  giving  it  a  moiu'uful,  haunting  quality. 

The  fishermen  didn't  look  up  from  their 
pipes,  for  the  man  was  not  a  stranger  to 
them.  Their  conversation  drifted.  .  .  . 
"It's  Pierre  .  .  .  the  poor  Frenchie.  ..." 
With  their  peculiar  I'cserve  they  had  left 
him  to  himself.  No  mattei-.  lie  had  a  bed  in 
a  hayloft  in  the  warm  months,  and  when 
winter  came,  he  gave  \'iolin  lessons  to  a 
paltry  few  at  the  country  school  and  oc- 
cupied a  room  over  the  minister's  gai'age. 

Sometimes  on  summer  evenings  the 
Frenchman  came  down  to  the  waterfront, 
his  instrument  under  his  chin,  playing  aim- 
lessly as  lie  strolled  along  the  wharves. 
His  feet  wei-e  accustomed  to  the  sun- 
bleached  boards  and  he  just  walked  on. 
never  seeming  to  care  where  he  went  or 
who  listened,  so  rapt  was  lie  in  his  own 
melodies.     The    delicate    finsers    barelv 


touched  the  bow,  and  the  night  air  trem- 
bled with  the  sweetness  of  the  songs. 

Often  he  wandeird  through  the  open-air 
cafes  and  played  for  the  guests,  always 
his  own  tunes,  and  scarcely  acknowledged 
the  corns  that  wei-e  flung  into  liis  battered 
hat.  The  jjroprietors  liked  to  have  him 
come  ai'oiind.  foi-  tlicy  were  well  aware 
that  his  presence  lent  a  subtle  charm,  and 
people,  curious,  frequently  asked  about 
him.  They  nevei-  found  out  anything 
though,  for  he  was  unfathomable  .  .  . 
the  silent  mystei-y  of  the  village. 

Interlude  .   .   . 

The  small  vessel  securehf  hound 
To  her  marker  rcitli  strong  nezc  hemp 
Strain.^  against  tlie  tide 
Riding  on  vagrant  reaves 
Whipjied  1)1/  a  paxsing  rcind. 


Duet 


Diminuendo 


The  air  was  cool  and  the  young  couple 
sat  over  their  coflfee  and  looked  about 
them.  A  lone  candle  in  the  center  of  the 
square  wooden  table  flickered  in  the  soft 
breeze,  casting  its  faint  light  on  their  faces. 
The  muted  tones  of  a  violin  stole  across 
the  water.  The  sound  was  piercingly  sweet 
and  made  her  catch  her  breath.  The  peace- 
ful scene  with  the  water  lapping  and  the 
low  hum  of  peo])]e  at  their  evening  meal, 
the  harbor  dotted  with  riding  lights  wink- 
ing  from  the  masts  of  the  larger  boats, 
and  now  the  wistful  strains  of  music  slow- 
ly coming  nearer.  All  was  so  unbearably 
lovely.  He  reached  across  the  table  and 
covered  her  small  hand  with  his. 

The  tune  came  closei-.  a  melancholy  air, 
and  she  felt  instinctively  the  loneliness  be- 
hind it.  She  had  known  something  of  that 
same  emptiness  only  a  few  hours  before. 
The  mood  gripped  her  and  she  peered  into 
the  darkness,  vainly  searching  for  the 
wandering  player. 

(Please  turn  to  page  17) 
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Seasons 

J.  p.  T..   U 

When  Spring  has  tonclied  with  fingers  liglit  and  snre 

Tlie  l)rown  despaii'  of  Winter's  chilly  earth 

And  tnrned  to  green  my  world.  I  grant  that  your 

Eyes  turn  with  mine  to  trace  the  land's  rehirth, 

Seeing  the  line  of  sliarp  iiorizon.  cut 

By  hills  close-swathed  in  gi-ass  and  purjjle  shade: 

Yet  viewing  all  tliis  heauty.  lieart  fast  shut 

Against  my  lo\  e.  against  the  kiss  I  laid 

Upon  your  lips,  how  can  your  look  include 

The  way  the  peach  tree  hends  its  blooming  head 

0\'ei-  a  wooden  fence  in  plenitude 

And  golden  loveliness  of  fruits  unshed  ( 

I  hoped  that  Spring  woidd  kindle  your  desire 

But  AA'^inter's  in  vour  lieart  instead  of  tire. 


Poem 

HeLEX   IvAWTON.   '48 

Listen,  please,  pay  not  for  your  past  too  dearly, 

Drink  not  too  deeply,  hut  remember 

If  you  give  too  much,  too  soon,  too  freely. 

If  you  drain  pleasure's  cup  too  often 

You  will  kill  lo\'e  in  ail  its  glory 

For  a  few  dreams  and  a  sad  story. 
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He  Who  Laughs  .  .  . 


KoRAH  Smith,  "42 


SHE  was  dying. 
Her  thin  lips  niunnured  incoherent- 
ly and  her  liair  was  like  a  pale  shrond.  Hei' 
hands    twitched    witli    every    convnlsive 
hreath.   There  was  not  much  time. 

The  man  walked  the  floor.  When  will 
this  end  he  thouglit.  Oh  God.  1  am  a  crim- 
inal to  have  these  thoughts  when  she  lies 
there  suffering  and  dying. 

The  doctor  was  detached.  He  looked 
resigned.  Twelve  hours  he  told  the  man. 
Twelve  hours  she  has  heen  struggling  with 
death. 

Only  the  priest  was  flurried.  So  many 
sins  and  so  little  time.  He  went  to  the  man. 
Seiior  it  is  your  duty.  She  is  a  dying  wom- 
an. Do  not  let  her  go  with  that  upon  her 
soul.  He  lowered  his  voice.  She  has  given 
everything.  Even  her  good  name.  Tomor- 
ro\v,  tonight,  in  an  hour  .  .  .  He  ci-ossed 
himself.  (Jod's  will  l)e  done.  You  know 
what  I  mean  .  .  .  you  will  he  free.  Just 
a  short  ceremony  but  she  will  die  in  peace. 
It  is  such  a  little  thing  for  the  Scnor.  Yet 
for  her   .    .    . 

The  doctor  sighed.  Poor  girl  he  said. 
Poor  girl. 

The  man  was  thinking.  Xo,  he  had 
nothing  to  lose.  And  it  would  make  her 
so  hapi^y.    It  is  better  to  die  haj^py. 

Please  Senor.  Please  pleaded  tlie  priest. 
His  face  was  agonized.  She  will  die  with 
a  mortal  sin  on  her  soul.    She  has  broken 


His  commandment.  You  are  the  only  one 
wIk)  can  save  lier.    ()\\  Scuor   .   .   . 

What  a  (|uibl)le  tiiought  the  doctor  as  he 
watched  the  contortions  of  the  priest. 
'I'liese  people.    Keally. 

AVhat  a  quibble  tliougiit  the  man.  He 
could  see  the  headlines.  DEATH-BED 
.AIARRIAGE.   Yes.  Til  do  it. 

Oh  Seilor.  The  priest  clutched  the 
man's  hand. 

Beads  of  perspiration  covered  the  wom- 
an's face.  Her  strength  was  almost  gone. 
She  tried  to  smile.  Yes  .  .  .  She  whis- 
pered faintly. 

God  thouglit  the  man.  1  can't  stand 
this. 

I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife. 

The  woman  gave  a  horrible  gasp.  Her 
eyes  seemed  to  fall  back  into  tlieir  sockets. 

^lay  yoiu-  soul  rest  in  peace. 

It  was  still.   Very  still. 

Suddenly  laughter,  exultant  uncontrol- 
able  laughter,  shook  the  cadaver.  The 
form  beneath  the  sheet  jerked  up.  There 
was  a  healthy  glow  in  the  face  which  a 
minute  ago  had  lieen  feverish.  The  wom- 
an's strong  deft  hands  pushed  back  her 
golden  hair.  If  at  first  you  don't  succeed 
she  said.  And  laughed   .   .   . 

The  priest  \\as  unconcerned.  A  miracle 
no  doubt. 

The  doctor  shrugged.  Mind  over  mat- 
ter he  said. 
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Five  P.  M. 


Connie  Sue  Bxjdi.ong,  "44 


PROJNIPTLY  at  Wxa  the  unheard  sig- 
nal is  given.  Spark-Hke  it  flashes  from 
ofRce-building  to  otfice-buihhng  loosing  a 
flood  of  workers  to  the  rhythm  of  the  time- 
clock.  Revolving  doors  disgorge  people, 
two  bj'  two,  whose  feet  tap  out  the  same 
beat  on  the  city  sidcM'alks.  It  is  not  a 
rhytlun  of  wasteful  hurry,  but  rather  a 
pulsing  of  unleashed  humanity.  Like  a 
swarm  of  bees  converging  on  the  hive  en- 
trance they  file  past  the  line  of  croaking 
strikers  into  the  iron-grilled  kiosks  of  the 
Inter-m-ban  and  Hudson  Tubes.  They 
surge  in  bumpy  marchtime  down  the 
steep-cut  steps  between  white-tiled  walls. 
The  polyglot  subway  air  rises — filled  with 
the  nose-tingling  sear  from  the  friction  of 
steel  on  steel,  and  the  smell  of  work-tired 
bodies.  The  exhaust-tainteil  air  from  the 
street  mixes  through  it.  losing  all  identity, 
as  does  the  merging  i-ibbon  of  people. 

The  regularity  of  the  beat  is  broken  as 
one  man  drops  out  of  formation  to  buy 
flowers  from  the  vendor  crouched  l)v  the 


wall.  Another  stops  foi'  a  cooling  drink. 
The  beat  intensifies  as  the  procession 
surges  through  the  turnstile.  It  is  accent- 
ed by  the  tinkle  of  coins  on  the  glass  and 
metal  hopper,  and  the  impact  of  flesh  re- 
sisting the  push  of  the  gates.  The  guard 
lolls  against  his  stool  in  relaxed  indolence 
— yet  his  eye  is  vigilant  for  those  who 
would  slip  a  slug  among  their  pennies. 

The  train  is  in,  the  doors  still-  closed. 
As  the  doors  hiss  open,  the  crowd  gathers 
itself  into  a  still  more  compressed  bloc  and 
stampedes  past  the  brakeman.  A  last- 
minute-man  races  down  the  ramp,  stac- 
catoing  his  order  to  the  newsman  as  he 
snatches  his  paper — and  just  manages  to 
ooze  past  the  shutting  doors. 

The  few  remaining  upon  the  ])latform 
who  are  waiting  for  the  cross-town  local 
do  not  glance  up  as  the  train  sighs  down 
tlie  track  and  into  the  waiting  darkness  of 
the  tunnel,  its  red  and  green  lights  twink- 
ling into  the  fast-growing  distance. 


Discovery 


Darkling  twilight 
Dimpling  night 
A  rose-bud  mouth 


Forbiddingly  shy 

Temptingly  sly 

Lashes  that  sweep  the  cheek 


Clinging  velvet 

Sparkling  gauntlet 

For  this  slight  bit  of  love 

Twining  arms 

Tacit  charms 

Two  deep  brown  eyes 


In  the  darkling  night 

Through  a  twilight  of  fright 

I  found  her  in  the  closet. 

Sly  but  shy,  still  dressed  in  velvet- 

1  discovered  for  mummy 

Her  dressmaker's  dummy ! 

— Saely  Jackson,  '42 
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A  Fish  Tale 


-S5^3S«WH.-         -Ik^!,  ■Jv-o:sK-      -TH€  B/6  B'RuvseR-       -"WNi^AV-         -7^t  T^iJ^- 


KXOW  HIM  BY 


His  pipe,  his  near- 

A   h)ok    of   artless 

Y  ()  11   can't  miss 

The    cocked   eye- 

A  green    suit,    a 

sighted    pre-oecu- 

innocence,   and   a 

liim.  He  stands  out 

brow,  the  glass  in 

bow    tie,    and    an 

pation,  and  his  (he 

tendency  to  blush. 

in    a    crowd.     And 

liand,  the  specula- 

Adam's apple. 

thinks)  interesting- 

how  ! 

tive  leer. 

pallor. 

HIS  IJXE 


You're    the    first 

You  remind  him  of 

If     ii  e     li  a  d  n  •  t 

L  nderneatli    vour 

Dva 

jitterbug? 

girl  he's  ever  met 

his  girl  back-home. 

slipped     on     the 

\'  e  n  e  e  r    y  o  u '  r  c 

lie  can  really  talk 
to. 

twenty  -  five  -  yard 
line,   he'da   moid- 
ered    em. 

frightfully  unhap- 
py, aren't  you  ? 

HIS  TECHNIQUE 


Your  little  hand  is 

Well,   he's   in   col- 

Take   along   viiur 

His     teclmique  ? 

A  bird  in  tlie  liand 

like  a  lily. 

lege   for  knowl- 

shin-guards. 

Ah  .   .   .   His  tech- 

is worth  two  in  the 

edge. 

nique  ! 

bush. 

TO  HOOK  HIM 


Bone   up   on 
Eliot. 


T.  S. 


(lixe  iiim  the  good 
old  line.  He  won  t 
know  tile  differ- 
ence. 


^'itamill  pills  will 
keep  u  ))  y  o  u  r 
streno'th. 


A  light  line,  a 
sharp  hook —  He's 
slippery  as  an  eel. 


Do  vou  want  him; 
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Song  for  The  End  of  The  Teens 

R.  F.  J.,  "42 

The  little  dog  trotted  along  the  sidewalk       ^ 
And  sniffed  and  wetted  and  wagged, 
And  the  people  who  passed  him  smiled. 
And  forgot,  and  returned  to  their  dreams. 

Out  of  my  dream  for  a  moment  I  came 
When  a  golden  baby  crooned  hello  to  me. 
And  out  of  my  dream  I  came 
When  I  saw  a  workman  lying  on  a  stretcher. 
Trying  to  hide  his  crying  with  liis  liand. 

Once  I  asked  i/ou,  "IVhat  i.s  there  hei/ond  tlie  .stars?" 
^Ind  yuu  said,  " Eifiiiitt/." 

Siiring  goes,  and  the  leaves  toss,  and  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees. 

The  priest  took  my  luind  and  said  a  prayer 
And  I  wondered  if  sometimes  he  woke  at  night 
And  doubted  that  liis  God  was  there. 

Do  many  people  sob  at  night 
Into  the  corner  of  the  pillow,  trying  to  l)e  still. 
But  hoping  that  someone  will  hear  and  come 
To  say  that  everything  will  be  all  rights 
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For  Sj)ri)ig  goes — ami  the  icafcs  toss — and  tlic  leaves  fall  fram   the 
trees — 

Now  that  yoii  yourself  have  children,  tell  nie. 
Do  you  try  to  guide  them  on  their  way^ 
--         And  do  you  teach  them 
How  to  live 
Good  lives  ^ 

Now  that  you  are  (>rown  u}).  tell  nie. 
Did  the  answer  come,  or  did  you 
Become  somehow  lost  forever  in  yoiu'  drean) '. 

When  they  ask,  "Where  do  habies  come  f rom  f" 

Do  you  talk  of  bees  and  butterflies '. 

Or  do  you  pride  yourself  on  being  modern,  saying 

They  must  know  the  Facts  of  Life  ( 

AVhat  do  you  say  when  they  ask 

What  there  is  beyond  tlie  stars   ... 

Do  you  say.  "Heaven"? 

Thinking  there  must  he  Heave?! 
Because  Spring  goes  .   .   . 
And  the  waves  toss   .  .   . 

Out  of  my  dreams  at  night  I  M'ake. 
Knowing  an  answer  that  was  there  is  gone. 
Knowing  only  that  in  the  outdooi-  darkness 
Spring  has  come  and  gone    .    .    . 
^Infl  leasees  iniist  fall. 
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To  Live  Again 

]Maky  Louise  Dikiiam,  '4.) 


IT  was  an  old-fasliioned  garden,  remote, 
abandoned,  and  assuredly  haunted. 
Abandoned '.  Yes,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
For  through  the  high  gate  at  the  farthei- 
end  of  the  wall  came  a  woman  as  old  as  the 
tall  phies  that  whispered  al)ove  the  roses. 
The  full  moon  clearly  showed  liei-  the  way 
to  the  loM'  bench.  She  gave  a  little  sigh  as 
she  sat  down  and  closed  her  eyes  wearily. 
She  had  not  been  to  the  garden  for  a  long 
time.    She  was  too  old — too  tired. 

Slowly  hei-  eyes  opened,  for  she  had 
heard  a  voice  calling  her. 

"Jamiettel    Jannettel""  it  said. 

As  she  started  to  re])ly.  another  voice, 
young,  beautiful,  answered,  "Yesf" 

Raising  lier  hea\y  lids,  tlie  old  wcjman 
saw  a  girl  and  a  man.  She  saw,  too,  that 
they  were  transparent,  made  only  of 
moonbeams  and  lilac  leaves. 

"This  is  my  dance,  Jannette,"  said  the 
man.  It  was  the  old  \\dman  \\ho  liegan  to 
reply. 

"I  had  not  forgotten.  Henry,"  slie  said: 
})ut  her  voice  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  girl 
softly  and  sweetly. 

Thev  walked  on.    The  t)ld  woman  was 


alone.  Tlien  suddenly  tliey  came  again — 
Jannette.  the  old  woman  as  she  had  been, 
and  Henry,  her  Jmsband.  Two  cliildren 
were  with  them  now. 

"Oh,  you  darlings!"  slie  cried:  but  again 
her  words  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  phan- 
tom. 

On  and  on  they  came  —  the  Jannette 
and  Heiu'v  of  other  days,  more  children 
with  them.  Then  there  wei'e  grown  sons 
and  daughters.  Suddenly  her  whole  life 
was  before  her — the  little  tilings,  the  big. 

A  soft  mist  swirled  before  her  eyes. 
When  it  cleai'ed.  Heni-y  stood  before  her. 

"'Henry.'""  slie  cried.  "Take  me  with 
you!  Don"t  leave  me,  Henry!  Don't  leave 

I" 

me; 

"I've  come  back  for  you,  Janette." 
She  took  his  arm  and  walked,  not  slow- 
ly, as  a  tii'ed  old  woman,  but  with  a 
peculiai-  lightness  as  if  blown  by  the  wind. 
She  langlied  at  this,  and  hei-  laugh  was 
young.  Looking  back,  she  saw  an  old 
woman  lying  in  the  garden  beside  the 
bench.  But  slie  was  free,  free  to  walk  on. 
on  with  Henry,  on  to  live  again. 


Facing  The  Facts 


^Mirror,  mirror,  on  the  wall, 
Tell  me  how  I  seem  this  fall. 
Say  I  nevei-  get  too  plump. 
Say  my  shoidders  never  slump. 
Say  hair  need  not  have  a  wave. 
That  my  stocking  seams  behave, 


Say  I  never  sleep  too  late. 

Say  I'm  ne'er  without  a  date. 

Mirroi-.  mii-ror,  on  tlie  wall. 

Speak  the  tiuth.  or  not  at  all. 

What  you  say:'    I'm  all  those  tilings? 

Well — they're  ^vhat  Education  brings! 

— D.  H.,  '42 
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Moment  Musical 

(C'ontimifd  from  jiaae  9) 

lie  was  there,  suddenly,  in  the  shadows, 
head  raised  sh<»'htly  from  his  viohn.  He 
had  stopped  playing'  and  his  footsteps 
were  groping'  in  the  dim  light.  With  one 
hand  on  the  hack  of  the  chairs  he  made  his 
way  to  a  post  opposite  the  man  and  his 
wife.  Leaning-  against  it.  he  waited,  ap- 
parently listening  for  something  or  some- 
one. As  he  turned  his  head  toward  their 
table,  the  candlelight  fell  on  his  brown 
face.  He  seemed  to  be  staring  at  hei'  fixed- 
ly, and  in  the  pale  brightness  she  saw  that 
the  deep  lines  on  his  face  were  marks  of 
something  far  away  and  unhap])y.  /\  sad 
smile  hovei'cd  around  his  sensitive  mouth 
and  he  began  to  play  the  loneliest  melody 
she  had  ever  heard.  It  seemed  as  though 
he  were  playing  straight  to  her  heart.  In- 
voluntarily, she  withdrew'  her  hand  from 
her  husband's  clasp,  and  sat  back,  never 
taking  her  eyes  from  the  nuisician's  face. 
The  man  she  had  married  did  not  ajjpear 
to  notice  and  turned  his  cjiair  ai'ound  to 
watch  Pierre.  The  violiTi  sang  on  and  on. 
The  song  without  an  ending,  she  thought, 
and  he  is  playing  it  to  me.  Gracefully,  he 
stood  against  the  post,  liis  lean,  dark  form 
blended  into  the  shadow,  and  only  his  face 
was  distinct,  the  faltering  flame  etching  it 
in  fine  gold. 

The  tune  came  to  an  end  on  a  high  note 
and  faded  softly  away  into  the  night,  as 
he  would,  slie  told  herself.  The  man. 
Pierre,  turning  in  the  direction  of  his  audi- 
ence, bowed  slightly  fi-om  the  waist  in 
response  to  the  applause  he  received.  She 
did  not  clap  but  continued  to  watch  him. 
He  raised  his  bow  and  once  again  his  head 
was  bent  toward  lier.  This  time  the  music 
was  a  song  of  the  evening.  Sounds  he 
heard  around  him  fell  from  the  taut 
strings,  and  she  felt  that  he  understood  so 
well  the  atmosphere  of  the  place.  The  tune 
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painted  a  picture  for  her  of  the  wideness 
of  the  ocean,  and.  heneath  tlie  small  noises 
of  the  village,  she  heard  the  repeating 
tlienie  of  the  sadness  that  must  he  in  his 
life.  He  seemed  a  kindred  spirit  in  the 
night,  and  no  longer  was  she  a  part  of  the 
group  in  the  cafe  or  the  wife  of  the  man 
across  the  tahle.  Her  feeling  of  loneliness, 
that  had  so  quickly  gone  hefore  and  now 
as  (juickly  returned,  shut  out  the  wo^'ld 
around  lier  and  she  had  eyes  and  heart 
only  foi-  this  tall,  sad  stranger  who  had 
appeared  out  of  the  shadows.  Because  he 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  her,  she 
was  gratified  down  deep  inside,  for  her 
small  vanity  and  her  silent  wish  of  the 
afternoon  had  been  satisfied.  Air  attrac- 
tive stranger  liad  concentrated  his  full  at- 
tention upon  her  without  knowing  any- 
tliing  about  her  except  that  she  was  young 
and  beautiful.  She  argued  to  herself  that 
the  idea  was  not  so  petty  and  little  as  it 
appeai-ed  on  the  surface,  that  it  went 
deeper  than  mere  superficiality.  It  was  a 
jump  backward  to  her  freedom,  to  her 
carefree  hours.  It  was  like  running  bare- 
foot through  wet  grass,  and  she  felt  that 
slie  was  not  sitting  at  a  table  over  coffee, 
but  as  though  she  were  in  another  world, 
fai'away. 

The  sweet  music  died  off  again,  and 
Pierre  was  bowing  in  his  quaint  way. 
Tiien,  strangely  enough,  he  played  the 
same  song  again,  drawing  his  bow  across 
the  strings  haltingly  as  if  the  lingering 
notes  represented  his  lingering  in  the  cafe, 
for  it  was  gi-owing  late.  Still  fascinated, 
her  eyes  on  him,  she  listened.  The  spell 
was  not  bi'oken  even  when  her  husband 
touched  her  arm  and  pointed  across  the 
harbor,  where  a  liuge  yellow  moon  hung 
over  the  water.  At  that  very  moment  wlien 
her  head  was  turned  for  just  a  brief  sec- 
ond, Pierre  moved  away  quietly  into  the 
dimness.  She  followed  his  vague  outline 
with  her  eyes  until  he  was  lost  in  tiie 
shadows  and  his  music  faded  into  the  thin 
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mist   of   fog   which   rolled   low   aloii"'  the 
seashore. 

Her  hushand  smiled  at  her.  aTid  she 
came  back  out  of  the  ilreani.  ""rii-ed!"'  he 
asked,  and  she  nodded,  keeping'  hack  tears. 
The  couple  rose  and  left  the  cafe.  They 
must  reach  the  next  city  before  midnight, 
when  they  would  stop  for  the  nigiit  and 
continue  their  journey  in  the  moi'ning. 

The  two  walked  across  the  wharves 
slowly,  looking  at  the  moon  reflected  in 
the  water.  She  felt  sti-angely  happy  in  a 
sad  sort  of  way.  As  she  stood,  waiting  for 
hei'  luisband  to  get  the  car  from  the 
garage,  she  watched  a  group  of  people 
leaning  against  the  railing  of  the  dock.  A 
dark  girl,  rather  gypsy  -  looking,  was 
laughing  low  in  liei-  tliroat.  and  tjien  as  if 
in  answer  to  a  question  said.  "Ail.  oui.  1 
know  thees  Pierre  een  the  French  settle- 
ment to  the  north  of  thees  village.  It  were 
a  long  time  ago.  Always  liis  tunes  so  beau- 
tiful. AVhat  a  peety  he  ees  blind.  So  liand- 
sonie  too." 

PuMude   ... 

Tlw  tide  tuya  at  the  mooringa 
But  tJie  hoatfi  .securcli/  (inchorcd 
Stay,  each  in  its  place. 
The  current  siiifts  at  midnight; 
Then  the  hoics  point  .seaicard 
And  a  hell-buoi/  clangs  inourufulli/ 
Through  the  .still  night. 
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T H E     B R A M B  LE  K 


Three  Years  Too  Late 


Phyllis  Tenney.  '44 


IT  was  Xovember  8.  1890.  and  in  the 
organ  loft  the  old  man  worked  feverish- 
ly, hastily.  He  must  complete  the  task  he 
had  set  himself.  He  must  write  down  the 
combination  of  stops  for  his  latest  organ 
works.  At  length  he  drew  his  hand  over 
eves  that  Avere  momentarily  clouded. 
With  fatigued  Or  might  this  be  tlie  pain 
which  came  so  often  now^  The  old  man,  as 
he  raised  himself  up  and  with  trembling 
finyers  straightened  out  his  coat,  looked 
about  him  at  this  loft,  his  real  home,  his 
sanctuary.  He  caressed  lovingly  the  shin- 
ing wood  of  the  rail  which  had  enclosed 
him  ff)r  so  many  years  with  his  beloved 
organ,  enclosed  them  together,  self-suffi- 
cient, in  a  timeless  oblivion  away  from  the 
world. 

Cesar  Franck  touched  the  keys  again, 
this  time  to  rejoice  in  their  cool,  yellow 
smoothness.  With  a  sigh  lie  collected  his 
papers  and,  leaving  the  loft  in  the  basilica 
of  Saint  Clotilde,  made  his  way  home. 

Those  who  met  and  exchanged  greet- 
ings with  good  Father  Franck,  min-- 
mured  as  they  passed,  "Poor  old  Father. 
He  works  far  too  hard,  now  that  he  is  ill. 
T'hej'  say  he  is  not  much  longer  of  this 
world.  You  remember  that  accident  near- 
ly six  months  ago^  Yet  he  refuses  to  give 
up  his  comj)osing  and  gives  lessons  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Such  a  devout 
man.  Father  Franck." 

One  of  liis  students  caught  siglit  of  the 
bent  figm-e  and  pushed  through  the  crowd 
to  the  old  man's  side. 

"Good  day.  sir."  he  said  in  a  respectful 
tone.  On  receiving  a  smile  from  his  teacher, 
for  whom  he.  like  all  liis  feUow  students, 
had  a  great  awe  mixed  witli  a  gi'cat  love, 
he  cried:  "Oh,  Father,  I  ])elieve  that  piece 


you  gave  me  to  study  is  the  finest  thing 
technically  1  have  ever  seen.  Your  compo- 
sitions are  superb  always,  sir,  but  the  com- 
binations and  development  of  themes  here 
are  excellent  beyond  belief!" 

With  a  nod  and  a  kind  woi-d  Cesar 
Franck  walked  on.  His  mind  reviewed 
the  happenings  of  the  past  year,  the  street 
accident,  his  increasing  pain,  and  his  en- 
deavor to  bury  himself  in  his  work.  Then, 
though  lie  did  not  will  it,  he  I'eniembered 
the  successes  of  the  preceding  few  years. 
It  seemed  so  sudden,  this  public  recog- 
nition and  growing  approval. 

"At  last  the  public  is  beginning  to  un- 
derstand me,"  he  said  to  a  pupil,  when  he 
received  delighted  applause  after  the  per- 
formance of  his  string  quartet  liefore  the 
Societe  Xationale  de  ]Musique.  It  had 
been  hard  for  him  to  believe  that  they 
meant  this  applause  for  him  who  had 
never  before  been  so  favored  in  his  sixty- 
eight  years.  He  recalled  with  wonder  the 
occasions  on  wliich  he  had  been  made  an 
officer  of  the  Academy  and  a  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  On  his  ears  broke 
praise  for  Cesar  Franck,  organist! 

Still,  Father  Franck,  quickening  his 
pace  now  that  he  was  in  sight  of  home, 
shook  his  head.  Satisfaction  would  not  be 
his  until  the  true  value  of  his  l)eloved  Be- 
atitudes and  D  Mhior  Si/»ip]iotii/  M-as  ac- 
knowledged. To  hhn  these  were  the 
achievements  of  his  life.  His  only  bitter- 
ness lay  in  the  fact  that  they  had  never 
been  given  a  worthy  performance.  Xo,  he 
could  not  blame  the  public  when  these 
pieces  had  been  handled  so  incompetently. 

"Yes,"  the  old  man  thought,  "Mine 
would  seem  an  obscure  life  and  a  hard  one. 
Xo  money  and  no  recognition.  The  only 
time  for  composing  late  at  night  after  a 
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day's  teaching.  Nevertheless.  I  loved  my 
music  moi-e  than  life,  more  than  recog- 
nition, acclamation,  or  comfort.  ]My  mu- 
sic  ..    . 

A  stah  of  pain  and  a  dull  welling  up  of 
fatigue  left  him  time  for  only  one  more 
thought. 

"How  I  wish  they  could  see  in  the  Be- 
atitudes and  1)  Minor  Sifiiijjhoii//  wliat  1 
meant  the  world  to  see.  For  me  the  music 
was  a  key  to  the  secrets  of  infinity,  of  (xod, 
and  I>ife.  The  hope,  the  joy.  the  glory, 
and  the  ecstasy  I  felt  1  tried  to  write  down 
— for  them.    How  hitter  to  have  failed!" 

^  ^  ^  ¥^  ^  ^  ^ 

On  the  last  day  of  his  life,  Xovemher  8, 
1890,  Cesar  Franck  would  liMve  listened 
with  patience,  hut  without  conviction,  if 
he  had  heen  told  that  three  years  later, 
after  a  just  I'endition.  his  Beatitudes 
would  inspire  his  long-awaited  acclaim 
and  place  him  among  the  great  composei's 
of  the  world. 


CASTING  REFLECTIONS  of  lovely  ladies  is  one  of 
our  specialties'  We  not  only  give  you  a  lasting  per- 
manent, but  one  of  our  expert  beauticians  will  recon- 
dition your  hair  and  toke  test  curls  before — just  to 
make  sure  the  finished  result  will  meet  our  high 
standards'    We  cater   to  particular   women 

Beauty    Salon,    Third    Floor 
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Morgan  In  the  Automat 


.1.  S..  '42 


Morgan  in  the  automat 

Sat, 

Contemplating  tlie  gem  in  his  cra- 

Vat. 

It  Ava.s  rare  the  way  he  hked  his 

Steak. 

And  rieh  tlie  way  he  hked  his 

Cake: 

But  Morgan  did  not  think  of  his  financial 

Means 

Tlien.   He  only  wished  for  five  cents  in  his 

Jeans. 

And  while  the  proletariate 
JMorgan  pondered  on  his  fate. 
For  not  one  thousand  dollar  hill 
Could  be  changed  at  the  till. 

P\)rtune  sometimes  can  be  fickle. 
Morgan's  millions  for  a  nickel.' 
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TOU 

Pat  Whitakkr.  '4-4 

(  K(l.  iiote:      Ihis  is  a  "tii-^t"  pui'iii  i 

You  are  the  fields  of  grain 
Swept  by  warm  winds 
Through  suiiinier  days. 

You  are  the  shady  dells 
Protecting  dark  pools 
And  pond  lilies. 

You  are  the  winter  wind 
That  tears  at  mj^  heart 
Cold  and  unrelenting. 

You  are  life 
You  are  nay  soid 
You  ai'e  God. 
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Ofs  Ofe  ^ass  % 


"The  question  is  not  yet  settled,  whether 
madness  is  or  is  not  the  loftiest  intellioenee 
— whether  much  that  is  gloi'ious — whether 
all  that  is  profound — does  not  spring  from 
disease  of  thought — from  moods  of  mind 
exalted  at  the  expense  of  tlie  general  intel- 
lect." 

— Edgar  Allan  I'oe,  Eleauara 

"My  soul  is  dark  with  stormy  riot 
Directly  traceable  to  diet." 

— Samuel  Hoffenstein 

"I  want  to  know  what  it  says  .  .  .  the 
sea  .  .  .  what  it  is  that  it  keeps  on  saying." 

— Charles  Dickens. 
Domhei/  and  Son 

"AVe  liave  forgot  what  we  have  been,  ' 
And  what  we  are  we  little  know: 
We  fancy  new  events  begin. 
Rut  all  has  happened  long  ago." 

— T.  W.  Parsons.  Stanzaf< 

"Parodies  and  caricatures  are  the  most 
penetrating  of  criticisms.  " 

— Aldous  Huxley 

"Wit  is  the  only  wall 
Between  us  and  the  dark." 

— Mark  Van  Doren 

"And  tomorrow,  what  shall  tomorrow 
bring  to  the  over-prudent  dog  burying 
bones  in  the  trackless  sand  as  he  follows 
the  pilgrims  to  the  holy  cityf 

— Kahlil  Gibran,  The  Prophet 


"There  is  no  more  miserable  human  be- 
ing than  one  in  whom  nothing  is  habitual 
but  indecision." 

— William  James.  Psi/cliologi/ 


"But  I.  being  poor,  have  oidy  my  dreams: 
I  have  spread  my  drean:s  under  your 

feet: 
Tread  softly   because  you  tread  on   my 
dreams." 

— Yeats,  //(■  JVishes  for 
The  Cloths  of  Heaven 

"The  gulls,   the  cloud-calligraphers  of 
windy  spirals  before  a  storm." 

— Robinson  Jeff'ers,  The  Ci/ele 

procrastination  is  the 
art  of  keeping 
up  with  yesterday 

— Don  Marquis, 

arehji  and  mehitabel 

"Heaven  is  not  built  of  country  seats. 
But  little  queer  suburban  streets." 

— Christopher  ]Morley, 

To  the  Little  House 


Important  Notice 

1.  R.  C.  COMPETITION.  Two  prizes  will  be 
awarded  next  month  by  the  International 
Relations  Club.  One  will  be  a  free  member- 
ship in  the  elub  and  the  other  will  be  a  eopy 
of  Louis  Fisher's  "Men  in  Polities  "  for  mem- 
bers of  the  elub.  All  you  have  to  do  is  write 
soniethinsj  on  international  affairs  .  .  .  poem. 
essay  or  short  story  .  .  .  and  brino-  it  to  201 
Gray.  The  winners  will  be  published  in  the 
next  issue.    Freshmen  and  evervone  are  wel- 
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In  the  Army.. In  the  Navy.. In  the  Marine  Corps.. In  the  Coast  Guard 

ACTUAL    SALES   RECORDS    IN    POST    EXCHANGES,    SALES    COMMISSARIES, 
SHIP'S  SERVICE   STORES,  SHIP'S   STORES,   AND   CANTEENS  SHOW... 

Camels  are  the  favorite! 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains 

28% 

Less  Nicotine 


than  the  average  of  the  4  other  largest -selling 

cigarettes  tested  —  less  than  any  of  them  — 

according  to  independent  scientific  tests 

of  the  smoke  itself!  The  smoke's  the  thing! 


CAMEL 


THE 

CIGARETTE  OF 

COSTLIER 

TOBACCOS 


Army,  Navy,  Marines,  Coast  Guard 
...yes,  it's  Camels  with  the  men  in  the 
service.  And  with  the  millions  of  others 
who  stand  behind  them,  too.  For  Camel 
is  America's  favorite. 

Join  up  with  that  ever-growing  army 
of  Camel  fans  now.  Enjoy  the  cool, 
flavorful  taste  of  Camel's  costlier  tobac- 
cos. Enjoy  smoking  pleasure  at  its  best 
— extra  mildness  with  less  nicotine  in 
the  smoke  (,see  left). 


SEND  HIM  A  CARTON  OF  CAMELS  TODAY.  For 

that  chap  in  O.  D.  or  blue  who's  waiting  to 
hear  from  you,  why  not  send  him  a  carton 
or  two  of  Camels  today?  He'll  appreciate 
your  picking  the  brand  that  the  men  in  the 
service  prefer. ..Camels.  Remember— send 
him  a  carton  of  Camels  today. 

By  burning  25%  slower  than  the  average 
of  the  4  other  largest-selling  brands  tested  — 
slower  than  any  of  them  —  Camels  also  give 
you  a  smoking  plus  equal,  on  the  average,  to 

5  EXTRA  SMOKES  PER  PACK! 

K.  J-  Re.vnolds  Tobacco  Company.  Winston -Salem,  North  Carolina 
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"REJOYCE" 

By  Joyce — 


N  PARTY  PLAY  SHOES 


The  Mexi  -  Coolee  sandals  have  always 
been  full  of  native  charm  .  .  .  but  fortu- 
nately— like  Cinderella — they  had  a  fairy 
godmother  that  turned  them  into  glam- 
ourous, sophisticated  "party  play  shoes!" 
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GALAXY  to  suit  your  party  mood— a  festive 
suede  slipper  with  gaily  studded  sole.  For 
street,  for  afternoon,  for  after  five.  Black 
and  red.    7.95. 
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PATCHWORK 


A  statement: 

This  is  Bettina  speaking. 

Banks  make  statements  periodically,  and 
editors  make  statements,  and  nsnally 
nobody  reads  either  one.  If  there  were 
a  choice,  they  wonld  probably  take  the 
bank  statement. 

But  we  think  we  should  say  something 
about  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

And  other  people  have  said  so,  too. 

They  have  said  they  would  love  to  write 
if  they  knew  what  we  wanted,  or  draw, 
or  take  pictures.  But  what  do  we  want? 

Well,  we  think  it  is  obvious  by  this  time. 
The  Brambi.er  has  always  been  in  the 
difficult  position  of  working  with  very 
little  money  and  a  pronounced  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  student  body. 

This  year  we  are  being  radical.  We  have 
changed  all  we  could  change. 

Almost. 

Because  this  vear  it  was  almost  do-or-die. 


You  see,  before  1929  the  NEWS  was 
part  of  us,  and  we  had  lots  of  cash,  foiu'- 
color  covers,  jokes,  and  cartoons  on 
every  page.    Then  we  went  literary. 

We  became  grim. 

But  today  practically  everything  is  grim. 

And  so  we  of  the  Brambi:ek  want  to  tell 
you  of  Sweet  Briar  about  our  policy: 
We  are  trying  to  make  your  magazine 
an  essential  and  vital  part  of  college  life, 
with  all  the  gaiety  and  spirit  and  youth- 
fulness  of  these  foiu-  years,  and  we  de- 
sire at  the  same  time  never  to  lose  our 
fundamental  seriousness  nor  our  lit- 
erary quality. 

What  do  we  want  ? 

We  want  to  present  the  best  writing,  the 
deftest  humour,  the  cleverest  drawing 
and  photography. 

We  want  to  make  you  laugh  and  we  want 
to  make  you  think. 

Think  it  over. 

This  is  Bettina,  signing  off. 
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Summons  In  The  Night 

D.  H.,  '42 


As  tlie  hands  of  the  loud  clock  clasp  at  twelve, 

Into  your  dream-hoard  you  happily  delve. 

For  cradled  in  sleep  and  curled  like  a  ball, 

Smiling,  you  dream  of  your  Joe  who  is  tall — 

Joe  who  is  handsome,  kind  to  his  mother, 

Joe  who  simjily  insists  that  no  other — 

CImig! 

Tlie  fire  hell  sounds  and  you  stir  in  your  sleep — 

Clang!   Clang! 

Swiftly  and  wildly  you  leap  to  your  feet. 

Down  goes  the  window,  and  up  goes  the  shade ; 

Pin-ciu'ls  and  you  to  the  world  are  displayed. 

Clang! 

It's  danger  for  you  to  linger  in  here. 

Clang! 

But  what  of  things  that  to  you  are  most  dear? 

JMust  at  all  costs  save  those  letters  of  Joe's — 

Surely  insurance  could  not  replace  those! 

Mostly  the  one  where  he  says  that  he  knows — 

Clang! 

Clang!  Clang! 

Clang! 

Two  long  flights  down  with  Joe's  letters  you  fly. 

Limbs  all  a-tremble  and  sleep  in  your  eye. 

Your  bare  feet  carry  you  into  the  night 

Where,  silent,  you  wait  and  blink  at  the  light 

Of  stars  which  shine  so  brilliantly  white. 

SJmsh! 

The  drums  of  yom-  heart  have  doubled  their  beat ; 

Shivers  climb  down  from  your  ears  to  your  feet. 

Shush! 

No  odor  of  smoke,  no  vision  of  flames — 

Just  a  hushed  voice  calling  a  list  of  names. 

Shush! 

Time  canters  by  on  the  back  of  a  snail: 

Morpheus'  charms  are  beginning  to  fail. 

At  last  your  cold  wait  has  its  conclusion ; 

Hundreds  mingle  in  whispered  confusion. 

It  wasn't  a  fire!  And  you  haven't  saved  Joe — 

Nor  yourself — from  pangs  of  Immortal  Woe ! 

So  back  to  the  dorm  for  sedative  pill 

To  repair  the  efi'ects  of  a  fii"e-drill. 
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Something  New  Under  The  Sun 


Betty  Weems,  '43 


DURING  the  last  three  or  four  j^ears 
sometliiiio-  very  exoitmg  has  been 
happening-  in  the  field  of  Art.  Alexander 
Calder  thought  of  a  completely  new  med- 
ium, develoj^ed  it  and  gained  recognition 
for  it.    He  makes  ^Mobiles. 

A  ^Mobile  ajjpears  to  be  just  an  assort- 
ment of  strange  objects  that  are  fastened 
together  in  such  a  mamier  that  they  will 
move  with  the  wind.  Actually  they  are 
much  more.  They  are  an  art  that  is  the 
logical  development  from 
the  realization  that  space 
and  movement  through 
space  are  aestlietic  materi- 
al. Our  age  has  become  ap- 
preciative of  this  material 
although  not  entirely  con- 
scious of  this  appreciation. 
The  modern  trend  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  Frank 
Lloyd  ^Vright's  works  in 
architecture.  We  like  to 
look  at  his  houses — collec- 
tions of  sliapes  and  S2:)aces 
that  will  indicate  their  function  and  be 
beautiful  at  the  same  time;  great  g'lass 
walls  that  will  give  the  illusion  of  integrat- 
ing the  outside  s])ace  with  tlie  interior.  We 
are  interested  in  the  streamlined  design  of 
our  car,  the  strange  relations  of  angles 
and  squares  in  the  World's  Fair  exhibi- 
tions. Static  form  and  design  interest  us 
today,  where  line  and  color  and  detail  in- 
terested the  generations  before  us.  The 
painters  of  today  have  attempted  to  create 
these  designs  and  forms.  Just  as  Greek 
Art  with  its  refinements,  simplicity,  and 
beauty  was  an  expression  of  the  Classical 
period,  these  works  seek  to  express  mod- 
ernity. 

But  there  is  another  trend  of  our  time 


that  modern  paintings  don't  express.  We 
are  also  interested  in  motion  through 
space.  Oiu'  eyes  follow  the  fiight  of  the 
silver  airplane  as  it  swooj^js  around  the 
corner  of  a  l)uilding  and  we  get  a  vague 
sense  of  elatioii  from  it.  AVe  are  pleased 
when  we  watch  the  searching  spotlights 
roam  about  the  sky  and  cross  each  other. 
The  sight  of  the  streamlined  train  rushing 
through  the  darkness  delights  us.  We  need 
an  Art  to  express  this  other  interest  of 
ours,  combined  with  oiu"  in- 
terest in  static  foi'ni  and  de- 
sign. An  Art  that  will  be 
a  product  of  our  age  and 
1^  the  complete  expression  of 

<^        it. 

-  ^Mobiles  maj^  become  this 

Art  of  our  generations.  In 
them  form,  design  and  mo- 
tion, our  especial  preoccu- 
paticms.  are  subjected  to 
aesthetic  control.  The  nov- 
elty of  a  third  dimension 
is  added.  jMobiles  are  the 
rhythmic  movement  of  forms  through 
space  in  time. 

As  exciting  as  the  creation  of  this  art 
is  our  connection  with  it.  Sweet  Briar  has 
often  been  accused  of  being  a  Uto2:)ia,  iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  active  and  pro- 
gressing world.  And  yet  right  on  campus 
we  have  one  of  the  first  followers  of  per- 
haps the  most  modern  development  in  the 
field  of  art.  ]Mr.  Linforth  has  made  about 
twenty  of  these  mobiles,  in  all  different 
sizes.  ]Many  people  who  woidd  be  quali- 
fied to  judge  consider  his  mobiles  better 
than  Calder's. 

About  three  years  ago  3Ir.  Linforth 
saw  an  exhibition  of  Calder's  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  and  he  was  fascinat- 
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ed  by  tliem.  Last  Spring  he  began  mak- 
ing them,  and  has  been  intensely  interest- 
ed in  them  ever  since.  He  is  especially 
suited  to  this  art.  since  besides  his  in- 
terest for  form  and  design  in  painting,  he 
has  much  ability  and  ingenuity  in  making 
things  with  tools.  He  has  made  much  of 
the  fiu-niture  of  his  own  house,  and  was 
responsible  for  the  excellent  and  unusual 
properties  for  the  Faculty  Show.  His  mo- 
biles have  been  made  of  an  amazing  A'a- 
riety  of  matei-ials ;  he  has  used  sheet  metal, 
wire,  ball  -  l)earings,  metal  rods,  croquet 
balls  and  dead  chestnut  trees.  The  mobile 
pictured  is  made  of  an  orange,  pool  ball, 
three  thorns  from  a  honey  locust  tree  and 
some  metal  rods.  Mr.  Linforth  says  that 
a  mobile  reduced  to  a  photograph  is  no 


longer  a  mobile ;  so  if  you  have  never  seen 
one,  don't  be  satisfied  with  the  illustration, 
but  go  up  to  the  Art  Studio,  where  occas- 
ionally you  can  see  the  real  thing. 

]Mr.  Linforth's  latest  mobile  surpasses 
any  that  he  has  made  before.  He  has  ex- 
perimented with  making  a  very  large  one. 
The  stand  on  whicli  it  rests  is  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  the  objects  on  it  are  huge 
limbs  and  limb  joints.  It  moves  very  slow- 
ly in  the  wind,  and  all  parts  of  it  seem  to 
be  moving  in  different  directions  at  once. 
One  gets  a  real  thrill  and  a  real  sense  that 
something  very  important  has  been  creat- 
ed when  watching  this  mammoth  collec- 
tion of  interesting  forms  revolve  and  sway 
against  a  background  of  trees,  sky  and 
sun. 


Icarus 

Valinda  Snh'ely,  '44 


Icarus  on  waxen  wings,  so  dauntless  and  so  slight 

When  you  fled  at  last  the  maze  and  rose  upward  to  the  light 

A  little  golden-hearted  boy 

Yoin-  freedom  made  you  mad  with  joy. 

Onward,  upward,  still  you  flew 

Straight  at  heaven's  portal 

And  in  the  ecstasy  of  flight,  you 

Forgot  your  wings  were  mortal. 

Broken  Daedalus,  carving  on  the  temple  wall. 
Shows  your  winged  figiu'e  and  yoin-  flight 
But  he  cannot  carve  the  horror  of  your  plunging  fall 
And  the  blue  abysmal  sea,  shutting  you  from  sight. 

But  you,  lost  Icarus,  would  have  cried 
"Carve  on,  old  man,  show  how  I  died 
"Winging  ever  upward  over  the  restless  sea 
"Like  a  god  or  bird,  I  at  last  was  free, 
"Knowing  only  sunshine  and  flight,  forgetting  fear. 
"For  this  a  cold  sea-grave  is  not  too  dear." 
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Act  1941— Scene  lO 

Bakbara  Furbush,  '44 


THE  gods  sat  high  in  the  amphithe- 
atre watching  the  pageant  of  the 
months.  There  was  an  element  of  unrest 
in  the  audience.  Jupiter  covered  an  im- 
mense yawn  with  his  royal  hand,  and  start- 
ed curling  his  beard  abstractedly,  all  the 
while  humming  a  foolish  little  tune  in  a 
very  bored  voice.  Apollo  was  openly  flirt- 
ing with  a  charming  demi-goddess  who  was 
evidently  enjoying  the  whole  proceeding. 
Minerva  made  no  bones  about  the  fact 
that  she  was  knitting  a  sweater  for  Xep- 
tune.  Courtesy  alone  made  them  stay 
throughout  the  performance,  but  they  all 
wished  heartily  that  September  woidd  stop 
acting  and  would  let  October  come.  Octo- 
ber was  the  darling  of  the  gods ;  her  witch- 
ery entranced  them  and  she  held  them  all 
ensnared  in  her  colorful  traps. 

Finally,  exhausted  with  the  exertion  of 
trying  to  please  the  royal  taste,  Septem- 
ber stumped  from  the  stage,  a  nasty  ex- 
pression on  her  face  and  a  cloak  of  wild 
rain  about  her.  The  gods  stopped  curling 
their  beards  and  flirting.  ^Minerva  ranmied 
a  spear  through  her  knitting  to  keep  it  to- 
gether and  sat  up  at  attention. 

October  came.  She  peeked  out  behind 
a  cloud,  pushed  it  aside  and  stepped  out 
on  the  platform.  The  pause  that  greeted 
her  entrance  was  dramatic,  and  the  ap- 
plause was  mighty.  Jupiter  tossed  a  few 
thunderbolts  enthusiastically,  then  royally 
hushed  the  audience  and  sat  back  to  be 
amused. 

October  began  her  dance.  Her  dress 
was  blue  and  gold,  and  she  had  borrowed 
the  smi  to  set  in  her  hair.  She  danced 
quietly  at  first,  content  to  let  her  beauty 


seep  into  the  hearts  of  the  watchers.  She 
blew  soft  breezes  to  them,  and  they  trem- 
bled through  the  curly  beard  of  Jupiter 
and  tucked  themselves  behind  the  ears  of 
the  tiny  fauns  like  kisses  given  by  a  baby. 

She  changed  her  mood,  then  became 
wilder  and  more  vivid.  Her  dress  became 
the  color  of  flame  and  yellow,  and  she  left 
in  the  wake  of  her  dancing  feet  a  whirling' 
train  of  autumn  leaves.  The  smell  of  ap- 
ples and  woodsmoke  came  to  the  quiv- 
ering nostrils  of  the  gods  each  time  she 
swayed  nearer  them,  and  the  castanet 
somid  of  falling  nuts  accented  her  rhythm. 
She  was  as  a  wild  creature  let  loose,  and 
the  more  abandoned  she  became  the  more 
beautiful  she  was. 

Quickly,  before  they  were  aware  of  what 
she  did,  she  changed  back  to  her  first 
mood — a  soft,  balmy,  tempting  mood.  Her 
movements  were  soft,  and  the  swish  of  her 
draperies  made  the  same  sound  as  did 
those  of  July  and  August.  She  was  In- 
dian Summer,  and  in  her  dancing  used  all 
the  wiles  at  her  conmiand.  Apollo  left 
his  demi-goddess  and  moved  down  nearer 
the  stage.  October  saw  him  and  laughing 
she  wliirled  again  into  her  mad,  capricious 
fandango.  This  time  she  out-did  herself. 
She  left  ten  times  as  many  leaves  behind, 
the  air  about  her  became  blue  with  cold, 
and  her  dress  became  a  leaping  tongue  of 
flame.  With  it  she  colored  the  trees  around 
the  amphitheatre,  and  because  of  the  cold 
the  gods  put  on  their  coats. 

The  audience,  never  tiring  of  her, 
blinked  for  a  minute  and  then  found  her 
gone.  They  clapped  wildly  and  fell  silent 
as  November  came. 
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Jekky  Cornell,  '45 


For  Males 

THIS  year,  while  fashions  for  men  in 
the  gay  Capitals  of  Europe  run  to 
Black  -  outs,  Dug  -  outs,  and  Fade  -  outs, 
with  trimmings  of  gas  masks,  bombers, 
and  Blitzkrieg  taking  the  place  of  last 
year's  popular  Appeasements,  we  gather 
our  style  inspiration  from  both  foreign 
and  domestic  life. 

For  sea-travel,  the  current  trend  is  to  a 
protective  coat  of  pseudo-neutrality  trim- 
med with  embargo  and  covered  with  bright 
Panamanian  colors.  The  alternative  style 
appears  to  be  cargoes  of  contraband,  heav- 
ily shot  with  submarine  and  soaked  in 
brine. 

For  the  city,  polls  are  coming  into  in- 
creasing prominence  here  (witness  Xew 
York) ,  as  distinguished  from  the  situation 
abroad. 

For  sports  wear,  current  fashion  tiu-ns 
to  a  modern  deceptive  communique  to  hide 
figiu'es  that  embarrass. 

For  eastern  European  wear  we  suggest 
a  short  Hitler  dash  j^ushed  through  Uk- 
raine and  there  blocked  by  Russian  bear. 

jMustaches  are  worn  short  this  season, 
along  with  rations  and  credits  of  the  same 
length.  Beer  cellar  bombs  are  coming  out 
with  a  somewhat  delayed  action,  of  which 
we  do  not  wholly  approve — no,  not  even 


partly.  Further  it  may  be  noted  that  in 
general  nerves  are  still  badly  frayed — and 
so's  Hitler. 

For  Females 

Fashion,  being  a  whimsical  jade,  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  darnedest  things!  Xow, 
take  the  war  in  Europe  (oh,  sure,  go  on 
and  take  it — it's  nothing  really,  and  I  can 
get  another  I  like  just  as  well  on  any 
street  corner).  You  may  have  decided  to 
ignore  the  whole  thing,  but  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  those  hats?  Just  con- 
sider that  "Go  to  Heil  Hitler"  nimiber, 
with  the  ujjflung  palm  in  front  and  the 
tricky  little  Nasti  double  cross  behind. 
Can  you  resist  that? 

And  how  about  that  Italian  frock,  so 
suitable  for  dating  when  you  shouldn't  say 
yes  and  daren't  say  no.  And  muffs — don't 
you  just  love  the  muffs  these  days,  and 
especially  the  new  French  ones,  rabbit 
trimmed  by  skunk? 

Gumiietal  is  a  favorite  this  season,  for 
trimming  ( but  nobody  knows  who's  trim- 
ming whom,  yet  —  or  do  youQ,  and  of 
course,  that  old  perennial  is  with  us,  the 
knife  in  the  back.  We've  chosen  this  as  a 
Christmas  gift  for  three  Big  (and  Dirty) 
names  and  just  know  you'll  agree  with  us 
that  they  will  be  just  too,  too  accoutred 
so. 


Object  Lesson 

D.  H.,  '42 


You're  a  dope, 
If  you  mope 
While  there's  hope. 

Whenever  you're  feeling  low, 
A  letter  will  help,  and  so 


Down  to  the  P.  O.  you  go. 
Your  box  is  empty — oh  woe ! 
You  return  Imcer  than  low. 

^^Hiat  a  dope 
To  have  hope — 
Better  mope. 
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Peter  and  I 


Connie  Budlong,  '44 


WE  sit  and  watch  for  her  every  day, 
do  Peter  and  I.  Peter  is  a  Siamese 
prince,  fehne  lord  of  the  great  red  cnshion 
in  the  window  seat  under  the  gahle.  I  am 
his  prime  minister.  He  sits  in  all  his  royal 
dignity  while  T  smoke  beside  him;  we  both 
watch  and  wait  for  the  same  thing. 

"Peter,  old  fellow,  it's  nearly  time." 

He  rises  from  the  cushion,  stretches  in- 
dolently, and  leaves  the  warm  hollow  to 
press  his  inky-black  nose  against  the  pane. 
Tonight  is  a  nmsic  night;  it  is  a  symphony 
in  stark  blacks  and  grays.  White-faced 
people  are  staccato  notes  in  the  gray  mist. 
Wet  black  tree  trunks,  thin  and  penuri- 
ous behind  spiked  -  iron  palings,  glisten 
coldly  in  the  light  from  the  first-lit  lamps. 
There's  just  a  little  snow  left,  and  it  lurks 
in  shamefaced  sootiness  in  the  ciu'bstone 
cracks. 

"Let's  open  the  window,  boy,  so  we  can 
see  her  better  when  she  comes." 

I  jjush  up  the  reluctant  sash  and  feel 
the  wet  hands  of  the  mist  stroking  my 
face,  carrying  in  the  dankness  of  the  air. 
The  rumble  of  the  trolleys  screams  into  a 
crescendo  as  they  spit  blue  sparks  into  the 
dim  fog.  Vans  and  taxis  thunder  in  a  tym- 
pany of  exhaust  explosions.  Old  INIother 
Murphy  is  out  there  at  her  post,  crouched 
over  her  brazier  by  the  yawning  kiosk  en- 
trance. Peter  arches  his  supple  back  when 
he  sees  her,  for  they  both  come  of  an  exotic 
tradition.  In  the  glow  of  her  fire  the  lines 
in  her  face  stand  out  in  high  relief,  mak- 
ing her  look  like  some  ancient  oriental 
mystic.  Peter's  aristocratic  nose  wriidvles 
at  the  polyglot  smell  that  rises  from  her 
stand  to  our  window:  cheap  newsprint, 
fresh  ink,  roasting  chestnuts  and  the  acrid 


charcoal  smell.  He  sneezes  in  his  most  dis- 
dainfid  manner. 

"Don't  mind,  Peter,  lift  your  thoughts 
above  it.  Be  a  transcendentalist,  old  boy." 

He  looks  at  me  with  utter  contempt, 
and  turns  again  to  the  window.  Then  he 
sees  her  coming  —  his  mistress,  goddess, 
and  universe.  His  sleek  body  freezes  into 
a  perfect  arc  of  expectancy.  Then  I  too 
see  her. 

"There  she  is,  halfway  up  the  next 
block." 

As  she  passes  under  the  corner  lamp  her 
face  is  lighted,  and  survives  the  relentless 
glare.  Xow  we  can  almost  hear  the  sound 
of  her  heels  upon  the  cobblestones.  It's 
the  joyful,  confident  step  of  a  tall,  clean- 
limbed woman. 

"She's  like  a  goddess,  Peter,  a  goddess 
of  the  outdoors  and  the  sunshine.  She 
makes  me  remember  the  best  things  I  used 
to  know.  I  look  at  her  and  think  of  them ; 
new  leaves,  tender  and  fresh  in  the  sharp 
sj^ring  air;  wind  blown  over  a  meadow, 
mellow  and  heady;  good  horses  and  good 
company  on  a  poignant  autumn  day;  lav- 
ender and  new-washed  linen;  sun.  salt  air 
and  pine  needles — and  just-baked  bread." 

Peter  arches  and  purrs  like  a  great  dy- 
namo, then  kneads  his  cushion  in  a  frenzy 
of  expectation.  She's  nearly  here  now.  We 
see  her  smile  at  the  small  monkey  of  a  news- 
boy, and  hear  him  whistle  in  gamin-like 
approval  as  she  passes.  She  stops  a  mo- 
ment at  Mother  Murphy's  shack,  then 
turns  into  our  foyer.  The  distance  of  three 
flights  and  she'll  be  here;  her  voice,  vital, 
honey-warm,  and  slow,  her  sincere  gray 
eyes  with  little  candles  shining  through 
them.  As  the  key  grates  in  the  lock,  Peter 
and  I  turn  toward  the  door. 
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Hope  for  the  Future 

CaTHERIXK  O.  CoLEilAX,  '42 

This  is  the  winning;  I.  R.  C.  member  paper.    The  prize  for  non-members,  and  a  free 
admission  to  I.  R.  C,  goes  to  Virginia  Duggins. 


IN  1917  the  United  States  entered  the 
first  major  world  conflict  with  tlie 
avowed  intention  of  "making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy."  At  the  present  time, 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  centm-y  later,  a 
conflict  is  again  raging  ahroad.  After 
nearly  two  years  of  bombing  and  whole- 
sale destruction,  it  is  evident  that  the  total 
war  is  beyond  our  worst  fears.  The  war  of 
whose  horrors  we  have  heard  so  much  was 
indeed  mild  when  compared  with  the 
struggle  that  is  now  under  way.  At  this 
time  we  of  the  United  States  are  again 
deliberating  having  been  forced  unavoid- 
ably into  the  war.  There  are,  however, 
many  issues  which  we  cannot  neglect,  and 
still  hope  to  avoid  a  parallel  situation  be- 
tween the  past  quarter  of  a  centm-y  and 
the  one  to  come. 

Naturally  it  is  easy  to  see  the  mistakes 
of  the  past,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  contention  that  the 
very  mistakes  which  were  mirecognized  at 
the  time  they  were  made  are  those  which 
we  most  deplore  today.  However,  this  was 
not  always  true,  and  there  is  always  a  need 
to  strive  to  avoid  as  many  of  them  as  pos- 
sible. 

There  is  certainly  no  need  for  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  nation,  to  save  the 
world  if  we  do  not  understand  oiu"  rea- 
sons for  doing  it.  It  might  be  possible  to 
save  it,  but  what  we  need  is  a  lasting  real- 
ization of  the  horror  of  war  and  the  bene- 
fits of  a  permanent  peace.  It  is  all  very 
stimiflating  to  think  of  saving  the  world, 
but  whys' 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  have 
a  jilan  for  the  future.    It  must  be  all-em- 


bracing yet  flexible.  Most  important  of 
all  it  must  avoid  the  tendency  of  plunging 
into  things  before  anyone  is  ready  for  it. 
Such  a  mistake  was  made  when  democratic 
forms  of  government  were  set  up  over 
nations  whose  people  were  so  inexperi- 
enced hi  their  working  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  success.  Whatever  else  we  do  in 
the  years  after  this  present  crisis  is  over 
it  certainly  seems  advisable  to  include  in 
our  planning  for  the  future  some  pro- 
vision for  an  educational  process,  not  only 
for  those  jjeople  who  have  never  been  cit- 
izens in  a  democracy,  but  also  for  the  vast 
numbers  in  the  already  existing  democ- 
racies who  have  either  a  slight  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  the  government  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  or  none.  It  is  naive 
to  believe  that  peojjle  who  have  no  concep- 
tion of  our  governmental  set-up  can  be  ex- 
pected to  act  intelligently  at  all  times. 

Under  its  present  set  -  up,  democracy 
seems  to  be  evolving  more  and  more  into 
an  impractical  ideal.  Has  democracy  prov- 
en unworkable  i  Such  questions  cannot  be 
answered  until  we  can  honestly  say  that 
true  democracy  has  been  actually  tried, 
and  found  to  yield  fewer  benefits  to  man- 
kind than  does  some  other  form  of  govern- 
ment. As  yet  we  have  failed  to  try  de- 
mocracy. 

It  is  necessary  that  we.  the  inhabitants 
of  this  twentieth  century  world,  begin  to 
think,  and  in  our  thinking  it  is  necessary 
that  we  constantly  strive  to  be  construc- 
tive. All  around  us  mass  destruction  is 
rapidly  taking  place,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  we,  the  youth  of  America,  take  the 
lead,  for  ours  is  the  vantage  point.   To  do 
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this  we  must  be  guided  by  fraternity  in 
oiu'  international  relations.  It  is  tlirough 
an  understanding  of,  and  a  genuine  friend- 
ship for.  our  fellow  men  that  an  harmoni- 
ous and  peaeef  ul  world  will  eventually  em- 
erge. The  j^roeess  will  be  long  and  ardu- 
ous. To  accomplish  it  we  must  plan,  and 
plan  carefully  and  practically,  but  we 
must  not  decide  that  hope  for  world-wide 


fraternalism  is  too  idealistic  to  merit  the 
striving.  Exploitation  and  superiority 
must  disappear.  Whether  oiu"  fellow  man 
be  from  North  or  South  America,  from 
Europe  or  Asia,  we  must  feel  a  common 
bond  as  men,  and  then  as  nations,  and  we 
must  act  accordingly.  The  plans  for  the 
future  are  important,  but  any  and  all 
plans  must  have  such  a  basis  as  this. 


The  Moat 


Anne  Bowek,  '4.5 


Around  my  soid  there  is  a  moat. 
Therein  the  dreamy  fragments  float 
Of  days  that  were  and  joys  that  passed; 
Of  stars  that  rose  and  fell  too  fast. 

Around  this  moat  there  is  a  crowd 

Of  shadowed  ghosts,  which  oft  are  bowed, 

But  then  arise  in  frenzied  whirl; 

Their  fluid  shapes  writhe  and  unfurl. 

These  ghosts  are  dreams  which  once  I  shared, 

But  now  are  mine  to  keep  ensnared; 

And  yet  I  find  the  beauty  flown 

When  one  must  watch  lost  dreams  alone. 

Above  my  soul  there  is  an  eye 

With  whom  the  ghosts  forever  vie. 

The  eye  is  truth,  the  ghosts  are  lies; 

I  strain  mv  anchor  chains  to  rise.  ^ 


But  ever  outward  there's  a  force 
That  tears  my  soul  without  remorse 
Into  the  red-black  swirling  mass ; 
What  glory  there ^   What  price  the  past? 


£' 
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Mrs.  Jeffreys 

Frances  Matton,  '45 


''npHEY  keep  onbloomini>-,"  Mr.  Mel- 
i    ville  said. 

Mrs.  Jeffreys  was  thinking.  .  .  .  This  is 
my  place.  Women  belong  at  the  head  of 
tables  .  .  .  lace  table  cloths  .  .  .  roses  .  .  . 
lilacs.  Lilacs.  They  keep  on  blooming  year 
after  year,  spring  after  spring.  They  nev- 
er change.  Blood,  sweat,  and  tears  and 
the  lilacs  keep  on  blooming.  .  .  .  What  was 
that  Mr.  Melville  was  saying  abont  the 
bombings  in  London? 

"They  blew  the  j^anes  out  of  my  office 
windows.  Didn't  want  the  damn  window 
panes  anyway.  Office  always  stnffy,  you 
know  how  it  is '.  Always  liked  fresh  air." 

He  mouths  his  words  a  lot,  mused  jNIrs. 
Jeffreys.  He  alwaj^s  talks  as  if  he  had  a 
sore  tooth  or  something.  What  was  it 
Mr.  JNIelville's  nephew  said  about  women, 
something  about  their  coin-age  i  JNIy  moth- 
er used  to  tuck  me  in  bed  when  I  was  little. 
Who  tucks  the  refugees  in '.  Poor  little 
things.  She  came  into  my  room  one  night 
...  so  beautiful.  .  .  .  There  were  furs 
around  her  throat  and  she  had  on  a  red 
coat.  She  had  come  from  a  party.  She 
smelled  good,  fresh  and  clean  from  the 
night.  Fuimy  how  restful  some  people 
make  you  feel.  I  fell  asleep  so  quickly 
after  she  had  gone  ...  as  if  she  had  brought 
the  quality  of  rest  and  quiet  with  her.  .  .  . 
The  quality  of  cahiiness,  that's  what  it  is. 


"And  her  children  shall  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed." 

Wonder  if  I  do  that^  I've  not  brought 
the  quality  of  calmness,  nor  have  I  always 
been  that  symbol  of  love  people  talk  about. 
Someone  loved  me  once  that  I  never  liked. 
He  loved  me  for  my  coldness,  unattain- 
able quality.  He  thought  it  was  2:)urity. 
iNIen  are  so  blind.  Wonder  what  happened 
to  him  after  he  married  that  brainless 
Brown  girl.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Jeffreys  suddenly  brought,  her  re- 
verie to  an  end.  She  started.  Had  Bill 
spoken  to  her '.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  her 
husband's  and  then  as  if  hi  answer  to  a 
signal,  she  suggested  to  the  guests  that 
they  retire  to  the  living  room  for  coffee. 
They  went  out,  the  four  of  them.  Mr.  Mel- 
ville shuffled  heavily  on  his  cane.  He  still 
wore  those  black  dancing  slippers  that  am- 
used Mrs.  Jeffreys  so. 

"Charming  dinner,  my  dear,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

.  .  .  What  a  character  he  is,  Mrs.  Jeff- 
reys thought,  in  his  black  slippers  and 
that  old  worn-out  paisley  shawl  he  wears 
for  chilly  evenings.  As  if  he  didn't  really 
care  about  the  window  panes.  How  very 
Lnglish  of  him,  the  old  dear.  .  .  . 

"And  as  I  said,"  JNIr.  JNIelville  repeated, 
as  he  often  repeated  what  he  considered  a 
worthy  thought  on  his  part,  "The  lilacs 
keep  on  blooming." 


Approach 

B.  B.,  '43 


No,  never  tell  me:    Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord; 
You  cannot  force,  or  beg,  or  reason  God 
Into  my  heart.    When  I  was  very  young 
My  ^Mother  knelt  and  prayed  with  me  at  night, 
And  all  I  have  retained  of  it  today 
Is  her  sweet  profile  softened  by  the  dusk. 


No  length}'  sermons,  moving  and  profound, 
Can  fill  my  heart  with  wisdom;  it  is  shut. 
But  barken,  missionary,  if  you  have 
The  gift  to  show  me:    "God  is  Love,"  then  I 
No  more  need  hide  within  this  callous  shell. 
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The  Cellophane  Wings 


Ruth  Jacquot,  '42 


THEIR  name  was  Jones.  If  they  had 
hved  anywhere  else  they  would  liave 
been  the  Joneses  that  everyone  tried  to 
keep  up  with,  hut  they  lived  in  New  York 
Citv  and  tried  instead  to  keep  up  with  a 
nunil)er  of  otlicr  people.  The  necessity  of 
doing  this  hurt  them  a  little,  for  they  were 
essentially  small-towii  and  were  proud  of 
their  success  and  desired  most  passionate- 
ly to  be  envied  and  admired.  But  perhaps 
they  were  to  blame  for  being  so  unremark- 
able, fo:'  they  lacked  confidence  enough  to 
be  unconventional  and  li^ed,  consequently, 
in  snch  an  ordered  stylized  way  that  jMi-. 
Jones  woidd  sometimes  think,  I'm  like  a 
j^iece  of  toast  in  a  toaster,  popping  out  all 
brown  and  right,  whether  I'm  ready  to 
jiop  out  or  not. 

Such  thoughts  he  would  put  hastily  out 
of  his  mind,  feeling  that  he  had,  somehow, 
in  rebellion,  betrayed  himself  and  his  class. 

If  ]Mrs.  Jones  ever  felt  anything  at  all. 
she  did  not  show  it.  She  had  once,  after  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  and  trepidation, 
had  a  baby.  It  had  all  been  very  simple, 
because  Mr.  Jones  obtained,  naturally, 
alisolutely  the  best  man  in  the  city,  but  it 
made  at  least  an  hour's  good  discussion  at 
British  War  Relief,  and  INIrs.  Jones  was 
always  able  to  feel  Avith  a  certain  astonished 
pride  that  she  had  paid  her  debt  to  the  So- 
cial System.  She  woidd  admire  her  own 
courage  and  then,  remembering  how  awful 
she  had  looked  that  last  month,  would  rush 
down  to  Elizabeth  Arden's  and  have  pink 
creams  put  on  her  face,  in  order  to  forget. 
Then  she  would  go  shopping. 

Today  she  had  been  shopj^ing  at  Eord 
Ik.  Taylor's.  She  came  out  and  stood  for  a 
moment  on  the  sidewalk.  The  snow  was 
falling  in  the  twilight — and  Fifth  Avemie 
was  rich  with  color  and  lights  and  the  slow, 
purposeful  movement  of  the  Christmas 


traffic  pushing  its  way  along.  In  Lord 
&  Taylor's  windows  the  great  Christmas 
bells  swung  back  and  forth,  filling  the 
street  with  somid. 

]Mrs.  Jones,  however,  had  not  stopped 
to  admire  the  avenue,  but  to  consider 
whether  to  take  a  taxi  or  to  walk  up  to  the 
park.  It  was  a  long  walk,  but  walking 
kept  her  weight  down.  Still,  it  was  snow- 
ing. And  she  had  on  her  new  Dache  hat. 
But  she  began  to  move  up  the  street. 

Her  mink  coat  she  did  not  worry  about, 
for  it  was  three  years  old  and  she  wanted 
a  new  one  for  Christmas.  Anyway,  it  was 
not  very  good  mink.  Three  years  ago  she 
had  not  known  that  there  were  such  great 
differences  in  minks.  Her  new  coat  would 
be  bamn  marten,  or  even  sable,  if  she  could 
convince  her  husband,  who  was  being  stub- 
born. jNIrs.  Jones  sighed  and  stopped  on 
the  corner  to  look  for  a  taxi  after  all. 

The  sliop  on  the  corner  was  a  candy 
store,  white  and  shining  inside  and  bril- 
liantly lighted  against  the  early  darkness. 
There  were  dolls  and  white  fur  cats  and 
toy  black  scotties  scattered  in  a  profusion 
of  satin  ribbons  among  the  candy,  and  in 
the  very  center  of  the  window  was  a  cello- 
phane angel. 

^Irs.  Jones  fell  in  love  with  the  angel. 

She  was  made  of  some  creamy  plastic 
and  had  long  gold  metallic  curls  and  a 
little  halo  and  wide  blue  eyes.  Her  dress 
fell  in  graceful  plastic  folds,  and  her 
hands  (with,  as  an  amusing  touch,  little 
scarlet  fingernails)  were  folded  in  prayer. 
And  the  exquisite,  glittering  grace  of  the 
cellophane  wings  sweeping  to  her  feet 
made  ]\Irs.  Jones  tell  the  cab-driver  to 
wait  while  she  went  into  the  candy  store 
and  bought  the  angel. 

When  Mrs.  Jones  entered  her  apart- 
ment her  husband  had  a  drink  for  her.  He 
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looked  tired.  She  put  the  angel  on  the 
mantlepiece  over  the  false  fireplace  and 
admired  it  as  it  was  reflected  in  the  mir- 
rored wall.  She  felt  it  added  the  extra 
Christmas  touch  to  the  apartment,  besides 
the  blue  and  silver  musical  tree  on  the  din- 
ing room  table. 

"Because  it's  a  modern  apartment,  it's 
so  hard  to  decorate  it  and  keep  in  char- 
acter," she  exjilained  in  her  bright,  high 
voice.   "Don't  you  think  so.  darling?" 

"Yes,"  said  INIr.  Jones.  "I  suppose,"  he 
said,  "we  are  going  out  tonight.   Again." 

"We're  going  to  the  Haldings  for  din- 
ner." she  said,  "and  then  to  the  new  thing 
at  the  Barrymore,  I  think."  JNIr.  Jones 
sighed. 

His  wife  put  down  her  glass  and  lighted 
a  cigarette.  "I'll  feel  like  a  fool  in  that 
mink,"  she  murmured.  "Jane  Haldingwill 
be  in  ermine  or  something,  I  just  know." 

He  mumbled  something  about  pluto- 
crats, with  an  attempt  at  lightness.  She 
looked  at  him  through  her  cigarette  smoke 
and  said  nothing,  and  suddenly  ]Mr.  Jones 
turned  quite  2)ale  and  got  to  his  feet. 
"]Min,"  he  said  quietly,  "Don't  you  know 
that  things  aren't  what  they  used  to  be? 
Can't  you  get  it  through  yoin-  mind  that 
I  can't  afford  the  kind  of  coat  you  want 
this  year?  Haven't  you  heard  that  there's 
a  war! 

"Oh,  Jed,"  she  said  impatiently,  "don't 
drag  the  war  in  for  every  excuse." 

He  crushed  out  his  cigarette  fiercely 
and  walked  out.  Silently,  she  watched  him 
go.  They  were  fighting  so  much  lately. 
Her  head  ached  a  little. 


Then  she  heard  the  door  open  and  put 
a  smile  on  her  face  for  Nanny  and  the 
baby  ]Michael.  She  had  always  thought 
]Micliael  was  such  a  smart  name  for  a  boy. 
When  he  came  in  now  she  felt  a  sudden 
rush  of  tenderness  for  him.  He  stood  gaz- 
ing at  her.  his  eyes  wide,  his  face  red  from 
liis  walk  in  the  park.  She  thought,  I  never 
see  him,  and  she  threw  her  arms  around 
him  with  a  sudden  passionate  gesture, 
pricking  her  finger  on  a  sprig  of  holly 
pinned  to  his  coat.  She  was  in  a  fury  in- 
stantly. 

"It's  just  Christmas  holly,  Miz  Jones." 
the  niu'se  said  (juickly,  "from  an  old  man 
in  the  park." 

Her  finger  had  a  drop  of  blood  on  it. 
She  reached  down  and  unpinned  the  holly 
and  tlu-ew  it  in  the  wastebasket.  "He 
could  have  hurt  himself  with  it,"  she  said. 
"Do  be  more  careful,  Nanny!"  And  then, 
because  the  baby's  eyes  were  filling  with 
tears  as  he  stared  at  the  wastebasket,  she 
thought.  Oh,  God,  he's  goina:  to  crv.  and 
she  crossed  the  room  hurriedly  and  brought 
him  the  cellojjhane  angel.  He  took  it  and 
looked  at  it.  and  then,  tearing  off  the  wings 
and  throwing  them  and  the  little  angel  on 
the  floor,  burst  into  tears.  Nanny  hurried 
him  out.  ]Mrs.  Jones  merely  stood  quite 
still,  looking  rather  absently  at  the  bent 
halo  of  the  angel  on  the  floor. 

And  then  she  went  to  the  basket,  and 
taking  out  the  holly,  held  it  in  her  hand 
and  leaned  against  the  wall.  "Oh  God," 
she  said,  "^Nlerry  Christmas,  ^lerry  Christ- 
mas, Merry  Christmas." 
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An  Anomalous  Quietus 

■'Ages  back  he  had  his  fling". 
The  queen  had  asked  tliat  bard  to  sing, 
But  present  hfe's  another  thing. 
As  for  me — '" 
She  jived  to  swing, 
And  broke  tlie  verse  in  two. 

"There  have  been  some  who  can't  be  typed, 

And  some  whose  riches  have  been  swiped. 

But  otliers  have  im justly  griped. 

As  for  me — ," 

He  up  and  piped, 
"I'll  break  this  verse  in  two." 

"With  verse  my  father  can't  be  teased. 
By  rimes  my  friends  are  always  pleased. 
With  joy  and  ecstasy  they're  seized. 
As  for  me — " 
But  then  she  sneezed. 
And  broke  the  verse  in  two. 

"Their  time  they'll  spend  in  future  days 
Addling  their  brains  on  the  latest  craze. 
Their  arguments  will  surely  leave  a  haze. 
As  for  me — 


I'll  dumbly  praise 

The  verses  that  I  broke  in  too — many  pieces." 

Fo  Poo. 
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Can  This  Be  Eldorado? 

D.  H.,  '42 

Completely  tight, 
An  anxious  knight, 

In  sunshine  and  in  shadow, 
Singing  a  song, 
Had  searched  full  long 

What  he  called  "Eldorado." 

But  he  grew  cold — 
This  knight  so  bold; 

And  o'er  his  mind  a  shadow 
Fell,  as  he  swore 
There  was  no  door 

That  looked  like  Eldorado. 

And  as  his  strength 
Failed  him  at  length, 
He  met  an  unsteady  shadow. 
"Fellow,"  said  he, 
"Where  can  it  be, 
The  place  called  Eldorado?" 

"Through  the  farthest 
Door  of  this  room, 
Down  the  hall  of  shadow, 
First  on  the  right," 
He  did  recite, 
"If  you're  seeking  Eldorado. 
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The  Fountains 

Janet  Chenery,  '44 


THE  victoria  caine  to  a  halt  on  the  left 
side  of  the  street,  so  that  without 
having  to  alight,  they  could  watch  the 
fountains.  Still,  she  lay  back  deep  in  the 
carriage,  not  moving  as  he  leaned  forward 
and  exclaimed, 

"Ah,  they're  just  coming  on  now — " 
and  after  a  pause,  "I  wanted  you  to  see 
them." 

She  moved  forward  silently  thinking, 
that  isn't  why  you  brought  me  up  here — 
not  to  see  the  fountains,  or  JNIont  Royal. 
You  want  to  tell  me  tonight — now — and 
j^et,  I  can't  hear  you — I  don't  know. 

The  fountains  were  rising  now  in  .six 
slender  circular  arms  around  the  tallest 
spout  which  coursed  effortlessly  upward 
in  a  great  bubbling  procession — like  ideas, 
he  was  thinking,  they  rise  pounding  tre- 
mendously inside  of  you,  making  you 
suddenly  feel  like  God,  and  then  they  fall 
just  so,  and,  lord  love  you,  you've  created 
something! 

Colored  lights  played  on  the  cascades 
now  and  as  the  outermost  circle  suddenly 
knelt  low,  the  inner  streams  followed  in 
turn,  leavnig  the  center  one  rushing  high 
in  a  blazing  red  torrent,  and  she  sighed 
half  to  herself,  "Ah  that  is  how  it  should 
be — the  harmony  of  the  pattern — the  one 
in  the  center  high  and  tall  above  all  aroimd 
it!"  And  then  as  the  last  circles  of  water 
slowly  rose  hi  dignified  grace,  she  thought 
in  sudden  surjjrise.  they  look  like  dancers ! 
What  an  excellent  study  they  make!  I 
wonder  if  he  sees  that  they  are  dancers. 

Now  the  lights  were  fading  into  blue 
and  the  fountains  were  swirling  low  like  a 
vast  open  cape.  They  are  like  changing 
moods,  he  thought.  The  pale  blue  mist  in 
the  profound  darkness  of  night.  They  look 


like  emotions — cold  and  vil)rant  and  hard, 
all  being  violently  driven  in  different  di- 
rections, and  yet,  weaving  a  sort  of  pat- 
tern, somehow! 

Fascinated  by  the  pei-fect  syncopation 
of  the  rising  and  falling,  the  soft  inter- 
mingling of  the  colored  lights  making  the 
water  rush  in  golden  toi-rents,  then  fiery, 
fiame-like  floods,  fading  into  the  soft  ethe- 
real violet  of  winter  twilight,  and  the  sud- 
den shock  of  bastai-d  amber  shootino-  maff- 
nificentlv  above  it  all,  she  swayed  slig-htlv 
as  if  to  music,  and  half-murmured  to  her- 
self, "Yes!   They  must  fall  around  her!" 

His  hands  were  stretched  wide  above 
his  lajj,  the  fingers  curved  tensely,  like  a 
blind  man  feeling  the  shape  of  some  half- 
familiar  object,  and  for  a  moment  as  he 
stared,  he  closed  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the 
blaze  of  light.  But  where  there  had  been 
a  moving  mass  before  his  eyes,  there  im- 
mediately formed  one  stark  crystallization, 
an  image  of  the  whole,  not  as  a  moving 
trend  of  events,  but  as  one  single  thing-, 
viewed  from  a  more  distant  perspective. 
He  opened  his  eyes  quickly  and  dropped 
his  hands  silently  to  his  lap.  Somehow 
feeling  guilty,  he  didn't  dare  to  look  at 
her,  but  muttered  instead, 

"They're  so  beautifid,  aren't  they — they 
rather  remind  one  of — thinas." 

Startled,  she  turned  toward  him  sud- 
denly and  cried, 

"Oh,  yes!  They  do!  I  dichi't  know  you 
could  see  it,  too!" 

Unnoticed  until  now,  the  little  driver, 
perched  up  in  the  front  of  the  carriage, 
cleared  his  throat  and  turning  his  head  in 
his  high  muffler,  said,  in  a  French  accent, 
peculiarly  soft  and  deep, 

"They  are  beautiful  no^  M'sieur,  Mad- 
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ame — like  dreams — i"  his  voice  trailed  oflf 
as  if  he  were  suddenly  afraid  of  having 
spoken  aloud. 

Bnt  tlie  man.  in  tlie  same  soft  accents, 
spoke, 

"Qui,  c'llcs  sont  comiiic  les  reves." 

The  dri^'er  jerked  in  surprise  and  said 
in  unhm-ried  French, 

"Ah,  31'sieur!  I  thought  first  yon  are 
not  Canadian!  Deineitrez-voiis  cii  Mun'- 
real?" 

The  man  nodded  in  the  darkness  and 
replied  again, 

"Oui  —  la  mademoiselle  e.s-t  dc  XeiL- 
York — "  and  as  an  afterthought — "Elle 
est  danseuse." 

For  a  long  moment  all  three  were  silent, 
watching  the  fountains.  Tlie  water  rose 
now  in  pale  green  columns,  like  tall,  slen- 
der water  nymphs,  combing  their  long  sea- 
hair. 

AVhy  doesn't  he  ask  me?  she  thought, 
nervous  in  apprehension.  As  if  feeling 
her  irritation,  he  loosened  her  hand  and 
sank  back  in  the  carriage.  As  he  did  so,  a 
small  waving  figure  suddenly  was  silhou- 
etted against  the  brilliant  waters  and 
danced  like  an  imp  for  an  instant,  then 
passed  and  again  became  a  part  of  the 
blackness.  At  first  he  was  so  startled  that 
it  seemed  rather  to  be  some  optical  illusion, 
but  as  she  seemed  to  have  noticed  it.  too, 
he  smiled  a  little  at  the  memory.  She  was 
staring  now,  not  at  the  lights.  l)ut  into  the 
darkness  where  the  figure  had  disap- 
peared, feeling  unreasonably  guilty,  and 
angrv  in  her  guilt  at  the  small  figure. 
Sharply  pictured  in  her  mind  was  the  face 
of  a  child,  with  frightened  and  desolate 
eyes  deeply  shadowed — herself.  I  vnW  not 
remember  I  That  is  past — it  doesn't  belong 
to  me  any  longer!  I  have  forgotten  them 
and  we  need  not  remember.  I  have  my 
own  world  around  me  now — I  don't  care 
about  the  others!  Then,  still  angry,  she 
thought.  He  will  do  anything  I  say — he 
will  worship  me!  Then  because  she  uncon- 
sciously had  a  small  sense  of  repulsion,  she 
thought   quickly.   But   I   will  not   marry 


him!  (And  then  again) ,  What  shall  I  say 
when  he  asks  me^ 

He  bent  slightly  towards  her  and 
seemed  about  to  say  something,  but  in- 
stead he  turned  aAvay  after  a  moment,  and 
frowning  a  little,  gazed  outward  again. 
Looking  at  her  he  had  suddenlj'  felt  the 
cold,  metallic  hostility  of  tension.  She 
knows  1  love  her — she  is  waiting  for  me 
to  tell  her.  And  then  he  thouglit  surpris- 
ingly. How  unreasoning  she  is — she  will 
never  forget  herself! 

The  fountains  were  playing  low  and 
now  they  shot  up  in  a  sudden  torrent  of 
rainbowed  glory  and  the  waters  gleamed 
in  an  aiu-a  of  sparklers  chsappearing  mag- 
ically into  the  night. 

Like  proud  solitaires,  she  thought,  in  a 
black  velvet  case,  with  a  j^earl  button.  I 
wonder  if  he  has  the  ring  with  him — why 
is  he  waiting  :■  Her  heart  pounded  heavily 
and  she  bit  her  lip. 

He  was  thinking.  You  never  said  you 
loved  me.  Cam.  You  wanted  me,  even  up 
on  tliat  high  white  pedestal,  but  you  were 
too  far  away,  and  I  wouldn't  go  up  there 
with  you.  No,  Cam,  you're  so  thought- 
less—  (and  in  a  rush  of  bitterness)  — it 
might  have  been  otherwise ! 

Purple  and  yellow  ribbons  of  light  were 
slowly  drenching  themselves  in  the  falling 
water  like  great  blind  antennae,  unable  to 
escape  even  to  the  blackness  of  the  night. 

Why  am  I  frightened '.  she  asked  herself 
wildly.  I  have  everything  I  want  now — 
I  have  him!  I  cannot  see  his  face — what  is 
he  thinking  about?  He  tc///  ask  me!  I 
know  he  will!  (And  then,  angrily).  His 
hands  are  like  Father's  were!  He  shan't 
ever  touch  me! 

You  can't  hear  me.  Cam.  You  are  lis- 
tening only  to  your  heart.  Does  love  or 
liate.  or  fear  and  jealousy  mean  anything 
to  you?  Can  reason  ever  touch  you,  Ca- 
milla i  Looking  towards  the  fountains,  he 
saw  nothing  but  darkness. 

"The  display  is  over  for  tonight,  Mon- 
sieur.   You  wish  to  go?" 
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He  thought,  tlie  disijlay  is  over,  not  for 
tonight,  but  fore\er,  Cam. 

He  sat  hack  abruptly  in  the  victoria  and 
with  a  curt  word,  motioned  to  the  (h-iver 
to  start  back. 

The  httle  man  stepped  nimbly  up  to  liis 
seat,  picking  up  his  reins  with  a  sharj)  ex- 
clamation and  snapping  them  across  the 
horse's  back.  The  couple  fell  back  with 
the  sudden  jerk  of  the  carriage  as  the 
horse  started  up.  The  clacking  of  the  iron 
shoes  on  the  rough  cobblestones  and  the 
patient  rattle  and  sfjueaking  of  the  slow- 
turning  axle  were  the  only  sounds  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night.  Eut  tension  like  a 
thin  steel  wire  was  stretched  too  tightly 
between  the  man  and  the  woman. 


But  as  he  spoke,  it  was  a  little  wearily. 
"What  did  you  see  in  the  fountains?" 
"They  are  dancers,"  she  said  slowly,  to 
keep  her  voice  steady.  "The  tall  one  is  the 
premiere  danseuse — .    It  is  myself." 

"To  me,"  he  said,  "the  fountain  is  the 
birth  of  reason — the  expression  of  thought, 
and  knowledge  and  emotion!  Do  j^ou  see 
that?" 

"No,"  she  replied. 

"'Xo'!"  he  reiterated.  "You  see  only 
dancers!  That  is  because  you  cannot  un- 
derstand knowledge,  you  cannot  compre- 
'^'    You   will   not    listen   to 


reason!   And,"  he  bowed  slightly,  "— 
I,  my  dear,  will  not  dance  for  you!" 


-and 


Soldiers  On  Parade 

Anne  Warren,  '45 


The  cannon's  roar  seemed  far  away 
To  children  who  could  freely  play: 
Who  did  not  know  the  pain  of  war 
But  rode  out  in  a  private  car 
To  watch  the  soldiers  on  parade. 


The  women  who  had  lost  their  sons 
Gave  other  women's  children  guns 
So  they  who  grew  up  straight  and  strong 
JNIight  try  again  to  right  the  wrong 
And  be  the  soldiers  on  parade. 

Those  who  came  back  were  warped  and  bent. 

Their  only  wish  was  to  jirevent 

A  recurrence  of  the  strife 

That  tore  each  from  his  home  and  wife 

To  march,  a  soldier,  on  parade. 

Those  failed,  and  war  now  comes  to  all. 
The  children  fear  the  air-raid's  call. 
Perhaps  when  these  have  grown  up,  though, 
They  will  have  found  a  peace,  and  so. 
There'll  be  no  soldiers  on  parade. 
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February  Song 

J.  P.  T.,  '44 

Cloud  across  the  moon 

yellow  with  dark  rims 

flying  with  haste 

haste  before  the  wind 

pushed  by  another 

cloud  across  the  moon 

dark  with  rims  of  yellow 

broken  up  into  balls 

rolled  down  the  alley 

to  the  white,  white  moon 

faster  and  faster 

wliile  long  hair  streams 

and  the  light  shivers 

in  the  night 

in  the  night  sky 

where  the  smootli  and  the  cold 

and  a  wind  melody 

cloud  across  the  moon. 


The  Leaf 

F.  W.  M.,  '42 

A  dry  leaf  fell 
Withered  and  curled 
Disdainfidly  drifting 
Drifting,  drifting,  and  drifting 

Broken,  crisp,  and  dry,  it  was 
Seeing  life  loveless. 
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Once  Upon  A  Time 


KoRAH  Smith,  '42 


MOXDAY  night  had  come.  She  was 
ah-eady  (h-essed  and  waiting,  al- 
tliongh  it  was  at  least  a  half-honr  too  soon. 
But  then  that  gave  her  time  to  compose 
herself,  to  think  of  the  charming  tilings 
she  would  say  to  him. 

What  does  one  talk  ahout  to  a  brilliant 
young  inventor,  she  wondered.  Why  only 
last  week  she  worshipped  him  as  the  unat- 
tainable and  now  she  was  going  to  dinner 
and  the  theatre  with  him.  Just  like  any 
other  man.  Except  that  it  wasn't.  In  the 
first  place  she  was  wearing  her  trip  to  Cal- 
ifornia— a  hat  so  expensive  that  it  became 
her  at  any  angle  and  a  dress  her  most 
elaborate  dream  had  never  conceived! 
Who  could  regret  the  (xolden  West  under 
such  circumstances^  That  must  l)e  he  on 
the  phone  now.  She  picked  up  the  re- 
ceiver. No,  it  wasn't.  It  was  ]Mr.  Hall, 
her  employer.  Why  had  she  forgotten 
those  rejxjrts '.  She  would  take  them  over 
right  away.  She  glanced  at  her  watch. 
Still  twenty-five  minutes.  And  she  would 
leave  a  note  under  the  knocker.    .    .    . 

He  whistled  as  he  came  up  the  walk.  It 
niade  him  feel  more  at  ease.  Of  coiu'se  it 
was  fifteen  minutes  too  early  but  he  hadn't 
been  able  to  wait  any  longer.  He  guessed 
she  would  probably  be  in  the  midst  of 
whatever  it  is  which  always  takes  women 
so  long.  The  tickets  felt  reassuring  in  his 
hand.  No  one  coidd  say  he  hadn't  done 
the  right  thing.   Even  if  it  had  been  rather 


a  strain.  He  wondered  what  he  would  do 
during  his  lunch  hours  next  week.     .     .     . 

There  must  be  something  the  matter 
with  the  bell,  he  thought.  I  wish  she'd 
hurry  up  and  answer.  The  wind  was  cut- 
ting thi'ough  his  coat.  It  was  so  strong 
that  even  the  knocker  banged  against  the 
door.  ]Maybe  she  was  taking  a  shower  and 
didn't  hear.  Well,  he  would  wait,  another 
five  minutes  and  try  again.  To  make  per- 
fectly sure  he  waited  ten  minutes  and  still 
no  answer.  That  was  twenty  minutes  in 
all  he  had  waited.  Could  it  be  that  she 
had  .  .  .  And  then  he  remembered. 
Why  naturally,  that  was  it!  How  could 
he  have  been  such  a  fool!  He  walked 
heavily  away.  The  tickets  felt  like  two 
dirty  pieces  of  paper. 

She  ari'ived  breathless  at  the  door.  He 
had  said  seven  and  she  was  only  five  min- 
utes late.  She  saw  her  note  fallen  on  the 
mat.  He  hadn't  arrived  yet.  Thank 
heaven !  She  had  nevei-  run  so  fast  in  her 
life.  She  rushed  to  the  hall  mirror.  Then 
she  sat  down.  No  use  to  look  as  if  she 
had  been  waiting.  As  if  she  were  anxious. 
She  turned  on  the  radio.  7:15.  In  an  hour 
and  a  half  I'll  be  in  the  theatre.  With  him. 
She  picked  up  a  magazine.  JNIen  are  al- 
ways late,  she  thought.  But  something 
seemed  to  whisper:  Never  this  late.  For, 
somehow,  it  was  a  quarter  to  eight  and 
still  nothing.  Then  she  saw  it.  The  April 
issue.  And  today  was  ...  of  course! 
She  should  have  known. 
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The  Song  of  Wendy 

R.  F.  J.,  '42 

I  have  lost  ijoii,  Peter  Pan, 
Gone  from  me  to  Xei'erldiuJ. 

Age  will  be  so  terrifying 

Lines  upon  my  face 

Kernel  heart  within  my  breast 

A  creeping  pace    .     .    . 

Peter,  listen  to  m//  eall, 

I,  who  loved  you  most  of  all. 

Youth  is  such  a  flitting  stage 

I  shall  grow  old 

I  shall  grow  old  and  I  shall  weep 

Futile  tears  of  age    .     .     . 

Peter,  did  i/oii  at  onee  forget? 
Did  i/ou  not  feel  some  regret? 

Age  is  ever  weary-tired 

Age  is  past 

Caring  aye  or  nay 

Age  comes  last    .    .    . 

Last    ... 

Peter,  Peter,  Peter  Pan, 
Tell  me,  tchat  was  Neverland? 
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The  Drunk 


Phyllis  Tenney,  '44 


HE  took  another  drink  and  sat  there 
witli  a  (juiet  smile  on  his  face.  When 
the  g'hiss  was  enijjty.  he  held  it  loosely  in 
his  right  hand,  aimlessly  shaking  it  back 
and  forth  so  that  the  ice  cubes  clinked 
lightly.  In  a  few  minutes  you  saw  him 
standing  at  the  sideboard,  his  well-<h'essed 
back  to  you.  You  knew  he  was  finishing 
oflf  the  last  of  the  good  Bourbon.  He 
turned  a  little,  a  fresh  drink  in  his  hand, 
and  his  face  looked  ruddy  in  the  glow  of 
the  candles  and  there  were  small,  distorted 
reflections  of  him  in  the  silver  decantei-s  on 
the  table.  Making  his  way  slowly  back  to 
his  chair,  he  gazed  intently  at  the  floor  and 
you  had  the  feeling  that  he  was  putting  all 
his  attention  on  getting  across   it  safely 


and  with  dignity.  His  head  was  bent  a 
little  to  avoid  hitting  the  chandelier.  Al- 
though tall,  he  was  not  awkward,  for  he 
walked  slowly  and  gracefully  across  the 
room,  and  you  noticed  him  bowing  slight- 
ly from  the  waist  as  people  spoke  to  him. 
An  hoiu"  or  so  later  when  the  party  had 
broken  up  and  nearly  all  the  guests  had 
gone,  you  saw  him  sitting  there  in  the 
silent,  smoke-tilled  room.  Little  beads  of 
sweat  had  gathered  on  his  upper  lip  and 
temjiles  and  against  a  white  collar,  his 
neck  was  deep  red.  On  the  arm  of  his  chair 
was  a  large  spot  where  the  glass  dripped 
imperceptible  drops  of  moisture.  He  was 
shaking  the  ice  lightly  back  and  forth  and 
there  was  a  quiet  smile  on  his  face. 


Why  The  Stars? 

Fkaxces  Matton,  '45 


For  this  the  sky  and  this  the  stars ; 
That  we  might  lift  our  eyes 
And  behold  the  span  of  that  great  space 
That  swallows  up  our  cries; 

And  that  we  in  awe  and  common  dread 
Before  such  heights  unknown 
Should  drop  in  deep  humility 
Our  cheap  conceit  bemoan. 

For  this  the  sky,  for  tliis  the  stars; 
That  we  might  always  see 
Looking  up  to  cold  night  skies 
Grandeur,  truth,  and  purity. 

God  help  the  man  who  treads  his  way 
Blinded  by  his  small  light 
Of  glory  and  successfulness 
And  looks  not  to  the  night. 
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Tropical  Observations  of  Guam 


Lucille  Randall,,  '44 


WHEN  one  is  isolated  on  the  remote 
little  island  of  Guam,  om-  naval 
station  in  the  Pacific,  for  two  years,  it  is 
natural  to  think  more  intensely  of  com- 
monplace things  than  when  at  home  in  the 
States.  Such  thino-.s  as  dawn,  mooidight 
nights,  Clipper-ship  landings,  Christmas 
in  the  tropics,  carahaos  and  finijis,  and 
threatening  typhoons  are  impressive. 

These  observations  are  mine,  made  dur- 
ing serene  days  in  the  tropics — things  I 
shall  never  forget  and  that  are  beyond 
hope  of  seeing  again.  AVith  no  setjuence 
or  connecting  thoughts  between  them,  I 
have  written  these,  each  one  distinct  and 
individual. 

The  natives  of  Guam  are  called  Cha- 
morros.  The  ancient  Chamorros  were 
Malays  but  the  present  inhabitants  are  a 
very  nuich  mixed  race.  The  beast  of  bur- 
den, the  carabao,  is  used  for  carrying  loads, 
drawing  carts  and  plowing  rice  jiaddies. 
They  are  slow  and  awkward,  but  very 
strong  and  thrive  well  in  the  climate.  The 
climate  of  Guam  is  very  healthful  and 
pleasant.  Earth(juakes  are  conmion  but 
not  severe.  Although  located  in  the  vicin- 
ity where  typhoons  originate,  Guam  is 
seldom  visited  by  one  which  causes  loss  of 
life  or  property. 


Dawn  in  Sumay 

The  glorious  morning  sun  has  wrought 
his  work  upon  the  clouds  and  mountain 
sides.  As  I  look  up  towards  the  heavens  I 
see  the  sky,  fresh  with  a  glow  never  seen 
at  any  other  time  of  day.  The  smooth, 
glass-like  waters  of  Apra  Bay  are  reflect- 
ing the  soft  billowy  clouds  in  a  beautifully 
shaded  sky  of  orange  and  pink.   The  hills. 


in  their  majestic  robes  of  purple  and  green 
offer  a  strange  contrast  in  this  lovely  pic- 
ture. Even  as  I  stand  hei-e  I  see  the  sun 
becoming  stronger  and  slowly  the  heavens, 
the  waters,  and  the  mountains  are  chang- 
ing their  robes  for  tliose  of  the  day. 

II 

Out  of  the  Sky 

The  Clipper  Ship  circling  over  Apra 
Harbor  looks  like  a  gigantic  silver  bird. 
First  seen,  it  appears  as  a  speck  on  the 
horizon,  a  sjjeck  with  a  tremendous  huuL 

Larger  and  larger  the  bird  grows  as  it 
nears  its  destination.  The  water,  acting 
as  a  mirror  reflecting  the  deeply  colored 
hills,  is  a  beautiful  setting  into  whicli  the 
large  silver  bird  soars. 

Gliding  swiftly  over  the  hills,  through 
the  hills,  through  the  still,  silent  air  and 
through  the  fluffy,  light  clouds  against  a 
backgroimd  of  beautifully  shaded  sky,  the 
Clipper  lands  noiselessly  on  the  receptive 
waters. 

Ill 

A  Unique  Pet 

Imagine  having  a  finiji  for  a  pet.  Our 
neighbor  has  tamed  one  of  these  young- 
local  bats.  She  has  named  him  "Bill"  and 
finds  him  intelligent  and  companionalile. 
Bill  is  a  very  fastidious  creatiu'e,  cleaning 
himself,  and  eating  only  the  cleanest  of 
foods.  Among  his  delicacies  is  boiled  mac- 
aroni. His  head  is  a  police  dog  head  in 
miniature,  with  slender  face,  pointed  nose, 
and  keen  erect  ears.  His  body  is  like  a 
cuddly  teddy  bear.  He  has  beautiful 
wings,  the  texture  of  velvet,  and  a  pair  of 
shar])    hand -like    claws    which    contrast 
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strangely  with  his  body  and  face.  Bill  re- 
sponds to  affection  until  you  stroke  his 
back,  liis  vulnerable  spot,  as  he  has  no 
means  of  defending-  himself  from  behind. 
Altogetlier,  he  is  a  weird,  eerie,  little  crea- 
ture and  a  unique  pet. 

IV 

Carabaos 

Carabaos — slippery,  slimy,  muddy,  car- 
abaos! One  is  sli<lini)-  his  whole  body  into 
the  black,  slithery  slime  after  a  hard  day 
in  the  rice  fields.  The  brilliant  troi)ical  sun 
hides  his  hot  fiery  face  behind  a  dark  cloud 
and  the  soft  trickles  of  rain  th'ip  on  the 
carabao's  face.  Other  carabaos  are  still 
trudging  u\i  and  down  in  the  same  monot- 
onous path.  They  are  tired  and  hot  from 
the  sun's  piercing  rays  and  surely,  the 
gentle  rain  must  give  them  a  stinudating 
vigor,  felt  by  them  but  hardly  2:)erceptible 
to  the  onlookers.  Coming  down  the  road 
is  another  carabao  pulling  a  cart  laden 
with  household  effects  and  a  Chamorro 
family.  Evervwiiere  is  tlie  omnipresent 
carabao,  often  a  picturesque  sight,  but  al- 
ways the  beast  of  biu'den. 

V 

A  Roadside  Gijmpse 

Passing  through  Anigua  one  rainy  day 
recently  I  saw  a  small  Chamorro  boy 
walking  down  the  road.  He  was  carrying 
a  large,  black,  cotton  umbrella,  striving  to 
stay  under  it  in  the  blustei'ing  rain.  His 
face  wore  a  look  of  determination  which 
was  very  reassuring.  Barefooted  and  rag- 
ged he  stumbled  down  tlie  wet,  slippery 
road.  I  saw  less  and  less  of  him  and  more 
and  more  of  the  umbrella.  Just  in  time, 
two  friendly  boys  appeared  on  the  scene. 
The  last  glimpse  I  liad  was  of  a  slim,  little, 
brown  body  relieved  of  his  great  l)urden, 
the  umbrella. 


VI 

Typhoon  Waters 

Looking  over  the  dark,  dreary  water 
under  a  stormy  sky,  I  see  fighting,  push- 
ing, wreathing  waves.  The  waves  beat 
with  foamy  white  caps  flying  higher, 
higher,  higher,  each  trying  to  outdo  the 
other.  Now  the  wind,  only  an  onlooker  a 
few  minutes  ago,  stirred  by  the  angry, 
dashing  waves,  comes  on.  Striking  as 
though  l)lind  the  water  lashes,  and  turns, 
not  knowing  which  way  to  go,  striking  as 
though  in  mortal  combat.  In  trying  to 
outdo  the  other,  each  wave  urged  on  by  the 
wind  claslies,  flies  high  into  the  air,  and 
then  undulates  into  the  sin-f. 


VII 

The  Falls 

The  roar  of  falling  water  was  in  our 
ears.  As  we  parted  a  few  bushes  in  front 
of  us  a  spray  of  cold  water  lightly  touched 
oin-  faces.  Looking  iqj  v/e  saw  a  pictur- 
esque water  fall  about  forty  feet  high. 
The  water  came  over  the  rocks  falling 
leisurely  into  a  clear  pool  at  om-  feet.  We 
were  siuTounded  by  tall  green  trees  and 
tropical  foliage.  The  sun  seemed  to  give 
all  its  splendor  to  this  one  opening  through 
the  forest  glade.  As  the  water  rippled  in- 
to several  small  streams  winding  its  way 
to  the  ocean,  I  was  reminded  of  the  Bridal 
Falls  in  Yosemite  Park,  and  I  realized 
that  Guam,  although  remote  and  isolated, 
has  natural  beauties,  comparable  only  to 
the  most  beautifid  of  nature's  wonders  in 
the  States. 

VIII 

Christmas  in  Guam 

The  thermometer  registers  85°  or  90° 
and  we  do  not  wear  winter  wraps  but 
there  is  Christmas  in  Guam.  December 
comes  and  brhigs  witli  it  the  Cln'istmas 
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season  and  the  well-beloved  story  of  the 
birth  of  Christ.  We  can  not  help  feeling 
the  true  spirit  of  Christmas  in  this  tropical 
atmosphere  as  we  hear  the  beautiful 
Christmas  carols  and  exchange  Christmas 
greetings. 

A  green  Christmas  is  a  lovely  one.  The 
radiant  blossoms  of  the  red  hibiscus  among 
the  ever-present  green  shrubs  of  Guam 
make  us  feel  that  even  though  we  lack 
some  of  the  proverbial  Christmas  settings, 
we  still  have  the  Christmas  colors,  red  and 
green — always  symbolic  of  the  Yuletide 
season. 

IX 

A  Tropical  Sunset 

As  we  drifted  in  our  canoe  towards  the 
Smnay  shores  we  watched  a  beautiful 
tropical  sunset.  The  water  deepened  into 
a  dark  blue,  the  hills  cast  fantastic  shad- 
ows on  the  water,  and  the  clouds  paused 
in  their  billowy  flight  while  his  majesty, 


the  Sun,  melted  into  the  earth  beyond  the 
trees.  Slowly  twilight  descended  and  took 
possession  of  the  eartli.  The  palm  trees 
and  the  native  houses  were  silhouetted 
against  the  sky,  until  all  grew  dark. 


The  Moon  at  Its  Zenith 

Saturday  night  there  was  a  full  moon. 
It  was  so  round  and  mellow,  shining  in 
magnificent  splendor,  looking  as  though 
it  were  ruling  all  eternity. 

In  its  brilliant  radiance  it  shone  down 
upon  this  world  and  us  lowly  mortals  as 
though  knowing  it  will  live  forever.  It 
was  indeed  a  tropical  scene,  the  moon  cast- 
ing shadows  of  the  royal,  swaying  palms 
on  soft  velvet  grass. 

Everything  was  serene  and  quiet.  Not 
a  sound  disturbed  the  still  night  air  except 
the  gentle  breezes  passing  by,  whispering 
to  the  trees  some  mystic  secrets  which  the 
world  will  never  know. 


Aftermath 

K.  S.,  '42 


It  withered  in  my  hand, 

The  rose  I  picked 

So  lovingly. 

I  could  not  understand 

Why  it  had  been 

So  dear  to  me. 


^-     f?e<^//vp  o^e  TO  CO  onr    f^  pf&-r    »6^<?f,«ov/ 
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And  With  The  Dawn 


Jerry  Cornell.  '4.5 


BLACK  night  descends  and  witli  it 
fear.  I  nuist  find  some  comfort — 
here,  alone — or  morning  will  not  find  me 
the  same.  Alone?  Not  quite  .  .  .  Foi- 
there  is  One  who  watclies  over  all,  who 
even  now  is  standing  l)y  that  bed  where 
lies  all  that  I  hold  dear  .  .  .  Ask  and 
it  shall  be  given  i/ou  .  .  .  Here,  kneel- 
ing by  my  bed  I'll  ask.  and  into  that 
prayer  pour  my  soul.  And  as  I  pray,  hope 
comes  and  coming  grows,  until  at  last,  like 
tlie  blessed  rain  that  comes  to  the  stricken 
aching,  bm-ning  earth,  the  knot  of  pain 
within  me  is  dissolved  in  tears. 

I  am  calm  now,  and  fearless.  In  one 
brief  second  I  saw  Him  nod  His  mighty 
head.  And  I  know  with  certainty  that 
sweeps  all  doubt  and  fear  before  it  that 
mv  Avorld  sliall  not  be  taken  from  me.  for 


I  shall  see  her  laugh  again.  Oh  kind,  com- 
passionate God,  how  can  men  live  who 
doubt  you?  For  You  have  heard  the 
pleading  of  a  child,  a  child  whose  faith  and 
trust  has  never  wavered,  and  hearing, 
granted  all  she  asked. 

Having  seen  the  liglit  and  certain  of  its 
meaning  I  fall  asleep,  worn  out  but  com- 
forted at  last. 

And  with  the  dawn  I  wake  and  run  to 
hear  the  joyful  news  I  know  has  come, 
tliat  slie  will  live  and  with  her  all  my  faith 
and  hope  and  joy.     .     .     . 

Dead?  Oh  .  .  .  Last  night  you 
say        .     .     ? 

I  have  no  feeling  now.  only  a  terrible 
cahii  that  springs  from  the  emptiness 
within  me.  where  once  existed  God.  and 
faith,  and  hope. 


Poem 

Anne  Wakren,  '45 


The  snow  was  such  a  lo\'ely  thing. 

All  white; 

It  disapjJeared  before  the  spring 

One  night; 

When  morning  came  and  it  was  gone 

I  wejit. 

As  underneath  the  muddy  lawn 

Buds  slept; 

They  woke,  and  then  the  world  was  green. 

I  sighed. 

But  smiled  again  as  they  grew  lean 

And  dried; 

At  summer's  end  the  leaves  rocked  down 

And  died ; 

Soon  snow  had  come  and  clothed  the  ground- 

I  cried. 
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Forsaken  Town 


Forsaken  town 
Your  walls  are  now 
But  scattered  stone 
Upon  a  path 
That  long  ago 


Was  overgrown. 


Gone  are  the  men 
That  used  to  dwell 
So  carefree  then; 
And  in  their  place 
The  grass  and  trees 
Have  sprung  again. 


And  here  and  there, 
Grown  dark  with  moss, 
A  broken  stair 
Winding  with  hope 
Upward  a  while    .    .    . 
Leaduig  nowhere. 


Ashes  and  dust 
All  that  remain. 
Of  human  lust. 
Of  mortal  gain. 


— K.  S.,  '42 
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Prestige,  And  All  That 


Rut,  '42 


To  Tlie  Gruiip  the  iiifre(lil)le  fact  of 
being  at  last  in  the  Senior  Salon  was  no 
longer  a  snbject  for  discussion.  In  fact, 
as  the  Titmouse  pointed  out  one  morning, 
there  was  really  nothing  left  to  discuss. 

"Sex!"  suggested  the  Corpulent  Pig  as 
it  ate  its  third  ]Mars  bar  of  the  day. 

"You  can  discuss  it  if  you  want  to."  the 
Titmouse  said  with  a  superior  sneer,  "But 
tee  outgrew  it  onr  sopliomore  year." 

"Well,  I  know  all  about  it  anyway," 
admitted  the  Pig.  "In  theory,"  it  added 
hastily. 

The  groujj  heard  a  rapidly  approaching 
series  of  explosions  in  the  corridor.  A 
loud  voice  was  screaming  coarse  impreca- 
tions and  a  sweet  voice  was  interrupting 
occasionally  witli  a  gentle,  "xYotc,  dear!" 
Followed  by  The  Little  One,  the  Puffin 
entered  with  great  drama,  its  hair  flying, 
its  hands  clutching  a  white  card  frantically. 


Lynchburg's  Fine  Jewelry  Store 
Manufacturing  Opticians 


boWTn 


"It's  easy  to  pay  the  Bowen  way" 


The 
POPULAR  MEETING  PLACE 

NINTH  &  MAIN 


Flurf,  who  had  been  sitting  peacefully 
on  the  sofa  studying,  knitting,  and  apply- 
ing uail  polish  simultaneously,  raised  one 
lovely  and  languid  eyebrow.  "Will  it  live  C 

"Oh,  yes."  said  the  Little  One.  "It  just 
got  a  C  in  Art."  The  Puffin  l)urst  into  the 
room.  Its  voice  was  cracking  in  agony.  It 
was  enjoying  itself  immensely.  "Just  be- 
cause we  cut  seventeen  times."  it  howled, 
"And  how  were  tec  to  know  we'd  cut  a 
quiz  when  we'd  accidentally  cut  the  day 
the  old  cow  assigned  it!" 

"Why.  it's  inhuman  of  her."  agreed  the 
Titmouse.    "You  should  go  to  the  Dean." 

"I  doul)t  if  I  shall  ever  go  anywhere 
again."  the  Puffin  declared,  collapsing  in 
a  chair  and  going  into  its  best  Xoel  Cow- 
ard performance.  "I  may  not  even  l)e  able 
to  go  to  lunch.  I  wonder  what  we  have  for 
lunch." 

"Peanut  butter,"  suggested  the  Pig. 


\h-'m%A  limlM  \JmMt .... 

Kjmj  %i 


75c  set 


To  lend  your  nails  the  high  polished  colors  of  a  price- 
less Ming  vase  .  .  .  scornful  of  chipping,  if  keeps  ifs 
high   gloss  to  the   very  end.     Lovely  new  shades. 
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"EVERYTHING   IN    MUSIC" 

Visit  Our  New  Complete 
Music  Department 

RECORDS  .  .  .  ALBUMS  .  .  .  SHEET  MUSIC 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
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825  Main  Street 


"Surprise!"  cried  the  Titmouse  darkly. 

"Well,  tee  love  peanut  butter,"  the  Puf- 
fin declared  happily.  It  stretched  out  its 
legs  and  looked  around,  full  of  energy. 
"Let  me  knit  on  your  knitting!"  it  sug- 
gested to  Flurf. 

"Go  slash  yoiu-  wrists,"  said  Flurf. 

"God,  you're  obnoxious,"  the  Puffin 
declared  sweetly. 

"Ha-ha,"  said  the  Titmouse.  It  was  a 
beautiful  laugh,  sour  and  cynical.  It  had 
lieen  acquired  after  much  study  of  a  Bea 
Jjillie  record  and  long  practice. 

The  Group  ignored  the  interruption. 

"What's  the  War  news?"  asked  the  Lit- 
tle One  eagerly. 

"Incredibly  bitter,"  muttered  the  Tit- 
mouse, half  to  itself.  "Life,"  it  said  with 
a  kind  of  tragic  resignation,  "Is  always 
incredibly  bitter." 

"AVas  ]Mei)histopheles  cruel  to  our  itty- 
bitty  brain  wave  in  Philosophy  this  morn- 
ing?" asked  the  Corpident  Pig  unkindly. 

The  Titmouse  stared  at  the  floor,  dis- 
illusionment in  its  eyes.  "We  got  no  mail," 
it  said  harshly. 

"Oh!"  said  the  Puffin  briglitly.  'We 
got  your  mail,  deah !  Put  it  on  your  desk. 
A  letter  froni  yoiu-  mother  and  something 
from  Princeton." 

For  a  moment  miu'der  was  in  the  offing. 
"Our  room-mate!"  gritted  the  Mouse. 
"Prineeton!"  it  screamed.  "G'/;//f,"  it 
said.  "We'll  settle  yom-  hash  later.  Gleeps, 
Nassau  Hall!"    It  departed. 

The  Pig  swore  liideously.  "The  Bene- 
dict Arnold.    I^etters  from  men." 

"Guess  we're  the  only  Career  Girls  left 
in  The  Group,"  sighed  The  Little  One. 

There  was  more  violent  language.  It 
was  vivid  and  obscene  and  of  long  diu'a- 
tion,  having  quantity  but  not  quality,  and 
showing  careful  practice.  "You  managed 
to  get  to  Virginia  last  week-end,  dearie," 
screamed  the  Puffin  with  venom. 

"Well—"  The  Little  One  was  embar- 
rassed. "We  got  carried  away  with  excite- 
ment.  Accepted  Avitliout  thinking." 

"Hah!"  shouted  the  Puffin.  Then  it  said 
plaintively,  "I'm  bored;  it's  no  fun  being 
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seniors  without  Guiding  Lights  and  no 
more  offices  to  campaign  for.  Let's  hate 
somebody!" 

The  bell  rang. 

"Lunch!"  they  screamed.  They  raced 
out,  Flurf  ciu'sing  in  agony  as  it  knoclved 
over  a  table. 

"D'ya  know,"  muttered  tlie  Little  One, 
"We  thinh  we  saw  somebody's  mother  sit- 
ting in  the  other  room.  Wonder  wliat  she 
heard!" 

"Nothing  much."  said  tlie  Corpulent 
Pig  sadly,  "  'Cause  there's  nothing  to  talk 
about  your  Senior  Year.  Dear  Gussie,  it's 
awful  being  dignified !" 
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How  Important  Is  a  Bank 
to  Its  Community? 

Picture  a  "bankless"  community  .  .  . 
no  safe  place  for  funds,  no  place  to 
borrow,  no  way  to  transfer  money 
quickly,  none  of  the  countless  con- 
veniences provided  by  modern  bank- 
ing. Obviously,  a  progressive  com- 
munity must  have  a  progressive  bank. 
Our  basic  policy  is  one  of  supplying 
services  that  will  adequately  meet  the 
community's  needs.  We  would  like 
to  have  all  Sweet  Briar  make  our  bank 
your  bank. 

FARMERS  AND  BANK  OF  AMHERST 

Amherst,  Virginia 

Member    Federal    Deposit    Insurance   Corporation 


CASTING  REFLECTIONS  of  lovely  ladies  is  one  of 
our  specialties!  We  not  only  give  you  a  losting  per- 
manent, but  one  of  our  expert  beauticians  will  recon- 
dition your  hair  and  take  test  curls  before — |ust  to 
make  sure  trie  finished  result  will  meet  our  high 
standards'    We  cater   to  particular  women 
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Winter  Scene 

Fraxxy  Pettit,  '44 

Late  yesterday 
I  saw  the  sky 
filled  with  pink  clouds 
scudding  northward. 

Black  trees  stretched  out 
hlanketed  arms 
protectingly 
along  the  road. 

A  rosy  glow 
spread  from  above. 
The  snow-covered  ground 
reflected  warmth. 


Now  reaching  home, 

impatiently 

I  stomped  my  feet, 

and  turned  the  knob. 

Outdoor  beauty 
I'd  leave  and  cold, 
but  Fortune  turned. 
The  door  was  locked! 


PATRONIZE  OUR 
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'Tis  woman  that  seduces  all  mankind: 
By  her  we  first  were  taught  the  wheed- 
Img  arts." 

— John  Gay,  The  Beggar's  Opera. 

"Shall  I  like  a  fool,  quoth  he. 
For  a  haughty  hizzie  die '. 
She  may  gae  to — France — for  me! 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't!" 

— Robert  Burns.  Duncan  Gray. 


'The  sphinx 
With  her  enigma. 


-Sophocles. 


"Emprison  her  soft  hand  and  let  her  rave 
And  feed  deep,  deejj  upon  her  peerless 
eyes." 

— Keats,  Ode  on  Melaneholy. 

"Your  little  voice, 
So  soft  and  kind ; 
Yoiu"  little  soul. 
Your  little  mind!" 

— Samuel  Hoffenstein. 

"INIen  always  want  to  be  a  woman's  first 
love.  That  is  their  clumsy  vanity.  We 
women  have  a  more  subtle  instinct  about 
things.  What  we  like  is  to  be  a  man's  last 
romance." 

—Oscar  Wilde, 

A  Woman  of  No  Importance. 


SWEET    BRIAR 

STU  DENTS 

ARE    ALWAYS    WELCOME 

at 

WALGREEN'S 


"The  man  she  had  was  kind  and  clean 
And  well  enough  for  every  day, 
But,  oh,  dear  friends,  you  should  have 

seen 
The  one  that  got  away!" 
— Dorothy  Parker,  The  Fisherivoman. 

"I  am  very  fond  of  the  company  of 
ladies.  I  like  their  beauty,  I  like  their 
delicacy,  I  like  their  vivacity,  and  I  like 
their  silence." 

— Samuel  Johnson. 

"There  was  never  yet  fair  woman  but 
she  made  mouths  in  a  glass." 

— Shakesjjeare,  King  Lear. 

"My  only  books 
Were  woman's  looks 
And  folly's  all  they've  taught  me." 
— Thomas  Moore, 

The  Time  I've  Been  in  Wooing. 

"Women  are  wiser  than  men  because 
they  know  less  and  understand  more." 
— James  Stephens, 
The  Crock  of  Gold. 

"Oh  woman,  woman!  when  to  ill  thy  mind 
Is  bent,  all  hell  contains  no  fouler  fiend!" 
— Pope's  translation  of 
The  Odi/sseij. 
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Still  the  champion  on  every  campus.  A.  G.  Spalding 
SADDLES  are  white  elk  beauties  with  black  or  brown 
calf  saddles,  red  rubber  soles.   In  sizes  SVz  to  10.  AAA  to  C. 
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76  Years  Old 
THE 

FIRST 

NATIONAL    BANK 

OF  LYNCHBURG 

Resources:    TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


THE  OLD,  BIG,  STRONG  BANK 


FOR    CHAMPION    LOWELL   JACKSON 


AND  SET  UP  THE  CAMELS,  TOO 
.  .  .  Whether  you're  in  there 
bowling  yourself— or  watch- 
ing —  nothing  hits  the  spot  like 
a  cool,  flavorful  Camel 


TALK  ABOUT  your  wood-gettin'  won- 
der! You're  looking  right  at  him  — 
"Low"  Jackson  of  St.  Louis,  1941  Ail- 
American,  captain  of  the  world's  match 
game  champions,  and  possessor  of  one 
of  the  highest-scoring  hooks  in  bowling 
today.  Light  up  a  slower-burning  Camel 
and  watch  this  champion  in  action. 


THERE'S  A  S'WIFT  FLASH  of  the  arm. 
The  snap  of  a  wrist.  The  ball  whirls 
down  the  alley.  Take  a  good  long  look 
at  the  way  "Low"  Jackson  tossed  that 
one  —  that's  an  All -American  hook. 
Close  to  the  gutter.  Three-quarters 
down,  she  starts  to  break  —  straight  for 
the  slot.  Watch  it  now — it's  — 


C-R-A-S-H!  A  perfect  hit!  The  very 
.  sound  of  'em  falling  sets  you  tingling 
all  over.  Like  a  homer  with  the  bases 
loaded... a  hole  in  one... like  the  full, 
rich  flavor  of  a  certain  cigarette,  it  never 
fails  to  thrill.  No  matter  how  much 
you  smoke,  there's  always  a  fresh,  wel- 
come taste  to  a  Camel  —  for  Camels  are 
milder  with  less  nicotine  in  the  smoke. 

The  smoke  of  slower-burning 
Camels  contains 

2S%  LESS 
NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other 

largest-selling  brands  tested — 

less  than  any  of  them — according 

to  independent  scientific  tests 

of  the  smoke  itself! 


THE  SCORE -BOARD  tells  the  story. 
More  smokers  prefer  Camels...  smokers 
like  Lowell  Jackson  to  whom  mildness 
is  so  important... smokers  who  want  a 
flavor  that  doesn't  tire  the  taste . . .  smok- 
ers who  want  more  out  of  a  cigarette 
than  something  to  carry  in  hand  or 
pocket.  You'll  never  know  what  you've 
been  missing  until  you  smoke  Camels. 


TWENTY  TIMES  "Low"  Jackson 
(above)  has  rolled  the  perfect  score 
(300).  Every  time  he  lights  up  a  Camel 
he  smokes  with  the  assurance  of  mod- 
ern laboratory  science  that  in  the  smoke 
of  milder,  slower-burning  Camels  there 
is  less  nicotine  (see  below,  left).  Get  a 
package  of  slower-burning  Camels  to- 
day,and  smoke  out  the  facts  foryourself. 


Camel 

the  Cigarette  of 

Costlier 
Tobaccos 

R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 
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Night 


Jkkhv  Cokxkj.l,  '4.,) 

Black  night,  what  do  you  hide  for  the 

dawn  to  find? 
AVhat  do  yon  liold  in  store? 
Ehick  nigiit,  C)  let  the  dawn— ()  let  it  he 

kind! 
It  seldom  has  hefore. 
Shield  not  horrors  of  rol)hery  and  death ; 
I'roteet  not  evidence  of  strife: 
Hold  wonders  that  steal  away  the  hreath: 
Hide  for  the  dawn  new  glories  of  life. 
Let  not  the  morning  tell  tales  of  woe; 
Let  it  not  reveal  the  signs  of  doom. 
Let  it  show  a  world  devoid  of  gloom ; 
Hide  not  the  news  of  convict's  release; 
Let  not  the  morning  hring  skies  of  gray; 
Let  the  light  bring  forth  content  and 

peace ; 
Ijct  the  snn  shine  on  a  i^erfect  day. 
Black  night,  what  do  you  hide  for  the 

dawn  to  find  ? 
What  do  you  hold  in  store? 
Black  night,  O  let  the  dawn— ()  let  it  be 

kind! 
It  seldom  has  l)efore. 
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borrow,  no  way  to  transfer  money 
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munity must  have  a  progressive  bank. 
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services  that  will  adequately  meet  the 
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-Penelope  Lewis,   '42 


TWILIGHT 


T  If  E     n  R  A  31  B  I.  E  R 


Milly  and  the  Artist 


Jessie  INIakr^  '42 


MILLY  Ik-atty  hatcnl  parties.  She 
was  attending  this  one  (inly  heeanse 
her  mother  had  forced  lier  to  go.  \\\  rigid 
protest  she  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  big  sofa 
with  her  dress  arranged  jsrecisely  around 
her  and  watched  the  otlier  guests.  They 
were,  slie  decided,  definitely  not  her  type. 
Friends  of  her  Consin  \Vally  never  were 
her  type.  She  observed  them  from  her  sofa 
with  severe  disa])proval.  They  were  qnite 
a  noisy  croM'd.  Two  or  three  conples 
danced  to  a  rancons  2:)honograph  record 
while  the  rest  tried  to  make  tlieniselves 
heard  above  the  mnsic.  Their  conversation 
\\as  broken  by  sndden  shrieks  of  langhter 
which  hurt  Milly's  ears.  Slie  was  glad  to 
be  off  l)y  herself  in  a  corner,  even  though 
it  was  draughty.  Old  farmhouses  were  al- 
ways draughty,  Milly  thought.  All  Wal- 
ly's  huge  fireplaces  couldn't  keejj  this 
room  warm.  She  stared  resentfidly  at  the 
noisy  grouj)  around  the  fire. 

Cousin  Wally  emerged  from  the  dining 
room  bringing  her  some  hot  coffee  and  a 
big  piece  of  cake.  "Come  on  (ner  to  the 
fire  with  the  rest  of  us,"  he  in-ged.  but 
jMilly  said  that  she  was  perfectly  all  right 
where  she  was,  and  continued  to  sit  in  the 
corner  of  the  sofa,  primly  stirring  her  cof- 
fee. Cousin  Wally  gave  up  with  very  lit- 
tle struggle  and  joined  his  friends. 

3Iilly  thought  that  if  she  gave  a  party 
it  certainly  wouldn't  be  like  this  one.  There 
would  be  no  blaring  victrola,  no  c^'owds  of 
people  sprawled  around  a  fireplace.  She 
would  have  a  Ijeautifnl  dinner  party  and 
only  the  most  intelligent,  interesting  peo- 
ple would  be  invited.  The  conversation 
woidd  be  on  the  highest  plane,  all  about 
art  and  the  foreign  situation,  she  decided. 
A  little  smile  lit  her  pale  face  as  she 
thought  about  it.  Her  plans  were  sudden- 
ly interrupted  by  an  unfamiliar  masculine 
voice. 

"May  I  join  you  ?"  it  said.   ]Milly  looked 


up  and  encountered  a  pair  of  very  large 
dark  eyes. 

"Certainly,"  she  answered  automatical- 
ly. The  stranger  sat  down  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  sofa,  relaxed  with  a  sigh,  and 
seemed  to  go  to  sleep.  After  a  discreet 
scrutiny  ]Milly  decided  that  he  didn't  look 
at  all  like  one  of  A\"ally"s  cro\vd.  He 
looked  more  like  a  starving  artist  or  a 
penniless  young  writer.  His  face  was  very 
pale,  he  needed  a  hair-cut,  and  there  Avere 
dark  circles  under  his  eyes.  Obviously  he 
didn't  care  much  for  Wally  and  his  friends 
either,  since  he  had  made  no  attem])t  to 
join  them  when  he  came  in.  His  clothes, 
in  the  artistic  tradition,  were  rather  dis- 
heveled and  fitted  none  too  well.  .Millv 
felt  certain  that  he  Avas  an  intellectual  of 
some  sort.  She  warmed  to  liim;  here  was 
a  kindred  spirit  at  last.  With  flushed 
cheeks  she  set  down  her  coffee  euj)  and 
sought  for  a  suitable  topic  of  conversation. 

"Are  you  one  of  my  Cousin  Wally's 
friends f  she  asked  timidly,  hoping  xevy 
much  that  he  wasn't. 

"No,  I'm  not,"  said  the  stranger,  smil- 
ing.   "I  crashed  this  party." 

Milly  was  disconcerted.  She  did  not 
like  unconventional  peo2:)le  as  a  rule.  The}'- 
always  seemed  to  be  laughing  at  hei-.  Then 
she  remembered  that  all  artists  and  writers 
defied  the  conventions,  that  was  one  of  the 
easiest  ways  to  identify  them.  Feeling  re- 
assured, she  said  daringly,  "I  supjaose 
you're  an  artist?" 

"AVell,  yes.  In  a  way  I  am,"  replied  the 
stranger.  He  made  no  attempt  to  intro- 
duce himself — just  leaned  back  in  his 
corner  and  ga/.ed  silently  around  the  room. 

"Oh,"  jNIilly  rushed  on,  "I've  always 
M'anted  to  talk  to  an  artist.  I  do  so  love 
art.  Now  when  I  Mas  in  high  school  they 
said  I  was  quite  talented  with  watercolors, 
but  since  then  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to 
paint  at  all.    You  know  how  small-toAvn 
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life  smothers  the  creative  instinct!"  She 
looked  \\\^  at  the  strangei-  to  he  sure  he 
was  paying  the  proper  amount  of  atten- 
tion. However,  he  wasn't  even  listening; 
instead  lie  watched  intently  a  fat  man  who 
had  just  come  in  and  was  talking  to  Cous- 
in Wallv. 

"Who's  that  r  he  asked  softly. 

INIilly  didn't  know.  She  supposed  he 
was  just  another  of  Wally's  guests.  ]More- 
over.  she  was  annoyed.  Ohviously  the 
stranger  was  not  interested  in  her  early 
attempts  at  painting. 

"What  type  of  art  arc  you  interested 
in?"  she  asked  coldly,  edging  a  little  fur- 
ther away  along  the  sofa  seat. 

"Carvhig,"  the  stranger  ansAvered 
briefly. 

"Carving  whatT'  ]Milly  was  determined 
to  keep  the  conversation  going. 

"Carving  people."  grinned  the  stranger, 
showing  very  M'hite  teeth. 

"Ah!  Porti-ait  sculpture!"  ^lilly  was 
glad  it  wasn't  something  like  abstract  art. 
Somehow  you  never  knew  where  you  stood 
with  abstractions.  In  hei-  heart  she  dis- 
liked them,  although  she  felt  it  her  duty  to 
defend  them  when  some  stupid  neighbor 
made  disparaging  remarks.  Xow  she  re- 
laxed. Her  companion  was  a  conservative 
kind  of  artist;  the  tliought  reassured  her. 
In  a  way  his  silence  was  comforting,  too. 
]Milly  decided  that  he  was  shy  and  sensi- 
tive, that  she  must  let  him  know  she  un- 
derstood him.  Her  glance  this  time  was 
not  (juite  so  discreet.  The  stranger  looked 
very  tired,  his  mouth  was  set  in  a  thin 
straight  line.  Eccoming  aware  of  her 
gaze  he  turned  his  head  away  and  stirred 
uneasily.  "I  am  right.  He  is  shy,"  JNIilly 
thought  triumphantly.  Somehow  it  made 
her  feel  close  to  him.  She  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  desire  to  confide  in  the  man. 

"Yom-  work  must  give  you  a  great  un- 
derstanding of  character,"  she  said  hesi- 
tantly. 

"Oh  people  don't  fool  me  nuich."  re- 
plied the  stranger.  "I  don't  let  them  get 
away  with  a  thing." 

"Well,  if  you  were  carving  me  what 
kind  of  character  would  vou  sav  I  had?" 


]Milly  was  blushing.  She  had  never  talked 
about  herself  with  a  man  before. 

The  stranger  looked  startled.  Then  he 
seemed  to  consider  the  question. 

"I'd  say  you  were  different  from  the 
rest,"  he  answered  slowly. 

"Tliat's  it,"  thought  Milly,  "I  am  differ- 
ent from  the  rest.  But  he  is  the  only  one 
who  has  noticed  that.  It  takes  an  artist  to 
really  understand  me."  She  smiled  com- 
placently. A  life-long  suspicion  had  been 
confirmed. 

The  nuisic  blasted  forth  louder  than 
ever.  Its  insistent  rhythm  shook  the  sofa; 
the  whole  room  seemed  to  vibrate  slightly. 
Milly  glared  across  at  the  victrola  and  en- 
countered the  stare  of  Cousin  Wally.  He 
and  the  fat  man  were  about  to  come  over. 

"Let's  dance."  It  was  the  stranger's 
voice,  soft  and  m-gent.  A  thrill  went 
through  ]Milly.  He  must  have  seen  that 
Cousin  Wally  intended  to  join  them.  He 
didn't  want  their  privacy  to  be  interrupted 
either!  Slie  gave  him  a  flashing  smile  and 
they  stood  up.  When  the  stranger  put  his 
arm  around  her  INIilly  stiffened  and  held 
herself  aloof,  the  way  she  had  learned 
long  ago  in  ]\Irs.  Adams'  dancing  class. 
IMrs.  Adams  always  said,  "Young  ladies 
do  not  recline  on  their  partner's  chest ! 
Young  ladies  do  not  dance  cheek  to 
cheek." 

]Milly  remembered  those  dancing  classes 
vividly.  She  remembered  the  little  boys 
who  threw  walnut  shells  on  the  floor  to 
make  the  dancers  skid  and  then  came  slip- 
ping and  sliding  across  to  choose  their 
partners  when  the  nuisic  started.  How  she 
had  despised  those  boys  who  picked  out 
silly  laughing  girls  and  ignored  her  as  she 
sat  scowling  on  her  chair.  Finally  Mrs. 
Adams  would  approach  her  leading  a  re- 
luctant boy  and  they  would  dance  away 
together,  Milly  as  stiff  as  a  board,  the  boy 
looking  glum.  But  somehow  this  dancing 
was  difl'erent.  The  stranger  led  her  with 
smooth  gliding  steps  over  to  the  far  end  of 
the  room.  The  insistent  beat  of  the  nuisic 
was  no  longer  annoying.  They  had  be- 
come jjart  of  it.  Without  knowing  it, 
JNIilly  came  very  close  to  breaking  Mrs. 
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Adams'  rules  for  yoiino-  ladies.  In  and  out 
among'  the  ehairs,  up  and  down  behind 
the  sofa,  the  nuisie  swept  them  along.  Both 
were  silent,  eaeh  thinkin<)'  private  tlioughts. 
When  the  musie  ended  they  stopped  and 
stood  quietly  looking  at  eaeh  other.  They 
were  opposite  the  door  leading  into  the 
dining  room. 

"Let's  see  what's  in  there."  suggested 
the  stranger. 

They  walked  into  the  dining  room,  the 
door  swung  shut  behind  them,  and  they 
were  alone.  Milly  felt  a  pleasant  tingle  of 
apprehension  run  down  her  spine.  She 
wondered  what  he  was  going  to  do  next. 
But  whatever  the  stranger  intended  to  do 
next  was  forgotten  when  he  eaught  sight 
of  Cousin  Wally's  buffet  tal)le  loaded  with 
food.  31illy  watehed  in  amazement  as  he 
strode  to  the  table  in  two  long  steps,  seized 
a  knife,  cut  himself  an  enormous  piece  of 
cake,  and  put  half  of  it  in  his  mouth. 

"Really.  "  she  said  in  a  pained  little 
voice,  "the  plates  are  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table!" 

"Umph,"  replied  the  artist,  which  Mas 
all  he  coidd  say  inider  the  circumstances. 
He  ignored  the  pile  of  plates  and  devoted 
his  entire  attention  to  the  array  of  food, 
apparently  trying  to  decide  between  a 
bright  green  jelly  salad  and  a  jjale  yellow 
one.  The  bright  green  salad  proved  most 
attractive,  and  he  scooped  it  up  in  its  nest 
of  lettuce  with  no  regard  for  ^Nlilly's  out- 
raged gasp.  In  time  JMilly  resigned  her- 
self to  a  kind  of  cold  curiosity;  she  made 
wagers  M'ith  herself  on  just  how  much  the 
man  could  eat.  Still  later  her  curiosity 
gave  way  to  pity.  She  had  heard  of  starv- 
ing artists  and  obviously  the  stranger  was 
of  that  variety.  "\Vell,  he's  certainly  mak- 
ing up  for  lost  time!"  became  her  attitude. 
And  he  certainly  was.  He  ate  countless 
cup  cakes,  several  more  jelly  salads,  and 
numerous  handfids  of  candy.  He  finished 
the  orgy  with  six  little  sandwiches  and  a 
cup  of  coffee.  Before  he  deserted  the 
table  he  tilled  his  pockets  with  more  of  the 
little  sandwiches — only  then  did  he  realize 
that  Millj'  was  still  in  the  room. 

"I  feel  better,"  he  announced  affably, 


ajiproacliing  the  cliair  on  which  she  had 
sunk. 

"1  should  think  you  might!"  3Iilly  was 
])erturl)ed  as  she  contemplated  the  ruins 
of  Cousin  Wally's  buffet  supper.  It  would 
be  very  embarrassing  if  someone  should 
come  in  who  (hd  not  sympatliize  with 
starving  artists.  She  decided  that  they 
should  lea\e  the  scene  of  the  crhne  as  rap- 
idly as  possible. 

"Shall  we  go  back  into  the  otlier  room? 
It's  ciiilly  in  here."  As  she  asked  the  ques- 
tion ^lilly  arose  and  walked  out  with  the 
stranger  following  her.  They  returned  to 
tlieir  sofa  where  she  prepared  for  fnrtlier 
conversation. 

Just  what  slie  was  going  to  say  she 
never  could  remember,  for  at  that  moment 
the  door  into  the  hall  swung  open.  Stand- 
ing in  the  entrance  was  tlie  wildest  looking 
man  JMilly  had  ever  seen.  He  stared 
straight  across  the  i-oom  at  the  stranger  on 
the  sofa,  with  an  expression  of  such  hatred 
and  dread  that  she  gave  an  involuntary 
shriek.  For  a  moment  he  stood  there  with 
his  horrified  gaze  fixed  upon  the  artist. 
Then  the  door  closed  and  he  was  gone. 

"What's  the  matter,  INIilly^  What  is 
itr'  Cousin  Wally  followed  by  the  fat 
man  rushed  across  the  room  to  her  side. 

"I  was  just  sitting  here  when  that  door 
opened  and  a  perfectly  dreadful  looking 
man  with  hardly  any  clothes  on  .stood 
there!  He  stared  at  us  with  the  most  hor- 
rible look  and  then  the  door  closed  and  he 
was  gone!"  JMilly  was  half  hysterical  as 
she  bhu'ted  out  this  information. 

"I  bet  that's  him!"  said  the  fat  man. 
"I'll  organize  a  searching  jiarty  and  go 
over  yoiu'  grounds.  You  wouldn't  want 
an  ugly  customer  like  that  hiding  out  on 
your  ])lace.  The  nerve  of  him — sticking 
his  head  in  at  a  party!  He  probably  want- 
ed to  hold  you  all  uj)  and  JNIiss  JMilly's 
scream  scared  him  off'.  " 

"What's  this;"  What's  thisf"  demanded 
JMilly. 

"It's  all  right.  JMilly,  just  l)e  calm."  said 
Cousin  Wally.  "Sheriff'  Jordan  here,"  he 
pointed  to  the  fat  man  who  was  already 
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siirroimded  by  an  excited  circle  of  men, 
"came  over  to  warn  me  that  a  prisoner  has 
escaped  from  the  countj'  jail.  He  thonght 
he  miiiht  be  headed  this  way.  Yon  women 
better  stay  inside  —  Sheriff  says  he's  a 
mean  man  with  a  knife." 

C'onsin  AVally  hnn-ied  over  to  join  the 
Sheriff's  reci'uits  and  ^lilly  was  swept  into 
a  ct)rner  on  a  tide  of  chattering  women 
who  wanted  to  know  all  the  details  about 
the  man  at  the  door.  By  tlie  time  tliat  she 
had  answered  all  their  cpiestions  the  men 
had  left.  Only  a  few  women  stood  in  the 
doorway  callhig  last  minnte  admonitions 
to  be  carefnl.  Her  friend,  the  strangei-. 
had  ap]nirently  joined  the  searching 
2)arty.  ]Milly  hoped  he  wonld  not  get  hnrt 
— everyone  knew  that  ai'tists  conld  not 
take  care  of  themselves.  She  roamed 
around  restlessly  and  jjeered  out  the  win- 
dows but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 
Time  dragged  slowly  by.  Somebody  start- 
ed the  victrola  and  then  quickly  turned  it 
off.  At  last  came  the  sound  of  men's  voices 
outside  the  house.  The  excited  women 
pressed  around  tlie  door. 

"Stand  l)ack,  ladies;  let  me  l)ring  tliis 
man  in."  The  voice  of  the  Sheriff  sounded 
cocky  and  commanding.  He  came  thnmgh 
the  dooi-  (h-agging  liehind  liim  a  hand- 
cuffed and  bedraggled  man  with  ahnost  no 
clothes  on.  The  prisoner  was  followed  l)y 
a  jubilant  posse — Cousin  Wally  and  his 
friends.  When  they  had  assembled  in  the 
living  room  the  Sheriff  departed  to  make  a 
telephone  call,  leaving  Wally  in  charge  of 
the  prisoner.  Everybody,  even  Milly, 
crowded  around  to  stare  at  the  jailbird. 
He  didn't  look  verv  dangerous,  only  cold 


and  frightened.  It  was  rather  disappoint- 
ing. 

"AVell,  Hany-the-Hacker,  you  certain- 
ly didn't  put  up  nnich  of  a  fight !"  Cousin 
AVally  voiced  the  general  sense  of  disil- 
lusion. 

"I'm  not  Harry-the- Hacker,  and  I 
don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  every- 
body tonight!"  replied  the  prisoner  mourn- 
fully. "Here  I  am,  a  peaceful  man,  walk- 
ing along  home  after  work  and  before  I 
know  it  a  man  jumps  out  of  the  bushes 
witli  a  knife.  'Give  me  your  clothes,'  he 
says,  'or  I'll  cut  your  throat!'  He's  wear- 
ing a  pi'isoner's  suit  and  looks  I'eal  tough 
so  I  take  off  m\  coat  and  pants  and  give 
them  to  him.  He  puts  them  on  and  goes 
away  in  the  dark  leaving  me  standing 
there  in  my  shii't-tails.  I  don't  want  to 
put  on  the  prison  clothes  so  I  walk  along 
till  I  come  to  this  house.  Maybe  they'll 
lend  me  something  here  to  M'ear  home,  I 
think.  I  stick  my  head  in  the  door  and  who 
do  I  see  sitting  on  the  sofa  with  that  lady," 
he  indicated  Milly,  "but  the  man  who  held 
me  ujj !  Naturally  I  am  surprised.  It 
gives  me  quite  a  turn.  I  see  this  isn't  the 
right  house  for  me  so  I  leave  in  a  hurry. 
I'm  walking  down  the  drive  when  all  these 
men  come  running  up  and  tlie  Sheriff 
slaps  handcuffs  on  me.  Honesth%  fellows, 
what's  it  all  about!"'  The  prisoner  turned 
his  plaintive  gaze  upon  Cousin  Wally. 
But  no  one  was  paying  any  attention  to 
him,  they  were  all  staring  at  INIilly. 

"Harry-the-Hacker!"  she  whispered. 
"And  I  thought  he  meant  portrait  sculp- 
ture!" Then  ^lilly  Beatty  faulted  quietly 
away. 


Fragment 

K.  S.,  '42 


Mist 

F.  W.  M.,  '42 


You  are  the  echo  of  a  lovely  dream 
Walking  alone  iqjon  the  sand; 
The  promise  of  an  unborn  hope. 
Still  sleeping  in  a  distant  land. 


The  fine  mist  of  tinsel  tinted  rain 
Descends  ever  so  softly, 
Fragily  and  temiously  toucliing  every- 
thing, 
As  if  afraid  to  lose  its  loveliness. 
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Tybee  In  October 

Peggy  Gokdox,  '44 


T 


IXA  trudged  down  the  sliell  road, 
avoiding  the  ridge  between  tlie  tire 
ti'acks  where  weeds  grew  in  stiff'  ehinips. 
Her  lingers  curled  up  under  the  eutt's  of 
her  sweater,  and  she  tucked  hei-  head  down 
against  tlie  northeast  wind  that  whipjjed 
hack  lier  hair  and  stung  her  eyes  with  salt. 
Her  blue  pockets  l)ulged  with  hlackherries 
pulled  from  the  hranihles  that  lined  the 
road,  and  from  time  to  time  she  munched 
one  thougiitfuUy. 

The  cottage  ahead  had  folded  up  the 
awnings  and  closed  the  blinds  as  if  for  a 
long  winter's  najj.  An  empty  clothesline 
flapped  in  the  wind.  Three  milk  bottles 
stood  forlornly  on  the  steps.  At  the  top 
the  screen  door  banged  aindessly,  protest- 
ing that  someone  had  forgotten  to  latch  it. 

Tina  leaped  eagerly  up  the  steps  and 
delved  for  the  key.  The  lock  grated  open, 
but  she  had  to  shove  the  swt)llen  door,  so 
that  it  burst  open  with  a  clatter  as  the 
wind  swept  pots  and  pans  to  the  floor  of 
the  kitclien.  She  struggled  to  close  it,  then 
tiu'ned,  panting,  to  the  suddenly  tpiiet 
room. 

The  nostalgic  odor  of  damp  matting 
and  mold  touched  her  like  a  cold  hand. 
Salt  caked  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  cab- 
inet. The  curtains  hung  limply  over  bare 
shehes.  On  the  Hoor  by  the  stove  lay  a 
cracker  box  with  a  little  trail  of  crumbs 
scattered  bv  the  mice.    A  cobweb  brushed 


her  cheek,  startling  her  into  a  smothered 
cry  answered  only  by  the  northeaster  that 
whistled  under  the  door  and  whined  to 
come  in. 

Tina  remembered  the  smell  of  baking 
in  that  kitchen.  A  breeze  faintly  accented 
by  the  shouts  of  children  playing  on  the 
beach  had  ruffled  the  red-checked  ciu'tains. 
On  the  porch  outside  her  mother  had  been 
arranging  zinnias  from  the  garden  in  a 
bowl,  sunlight  catching  in  her  hair,  and 
flashing  on  her  ring  like  drops  of  gold. 
For  a  moment  Tina  could  almost  feel  the 
linoleum  cool  and  smooth  under  her  bare 
soles,  and  hear  the  tiny  l)ubble  of  the  ket- 
tle on  the  stove. 

A  sudden  threatening  gust  rattled  the 
window-frame.  Outside  a  loose  shutter 
thudded  against  the  house,  and  the  surf 
thundered  beyond  the  dunes.  In  the  kitch- 
en nothing  stirred  the  moisture  that  clung 
to  ceilings  and  walls.  Behind  Tina's  back 
a  knife-edge  of  cold  air  slid  through  the 
crack  of  the  door. 

Unaccountably  sad,  she  turned  and 
went  out.  Along  the  margin  of  the  beach 
the  shafts  of  sea-oats  gleamed  gold  in  the 
autumn  twilight.  On  each  balanced  a  spar- 
row, hungry  companion  of  fall. 

Tina  walked  down  the  road,  scuffing  her 
shoes  in  the  shell. 

"Why  did  I  go  back^  Oh,  why  do  we 
ever  go  back?" 


The  Sorrowing  Young 

Phyllis  Tenxey,  '44 


Did  someone  once  say 
'Sutler  little  children" 
xVnd  (hd  he  then  repent 
Himself, 
Adding, 

'To  come  unto  me" 
As  if  the  prophetic  words 
Themselves  had  pleaded 


To  be  softened? 

Why,  how  well  he  knew 

A  child's  heart 

Will  always  beat 

With  hurt 

And  tears 

And  questions  unanswered. 
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Romance  On  The  Run 


Sali.y  Jackson,  '42 


(Helen,  dithering  about  the  tea  service, 
is  singing  "Tea  for  Two"  al)oniinably. 
Xed  enters  from  kitchen  with  Cliippy  on 
his  shoulders.  Both  are  yelling  like  Co- 
nianches.  Knding  up  on  the  Hoor,  they 
growl  at  each  other  under  the  tea  table 
like  caged  lions.) 

Helen  (still  dithering)  :  This  isn't  my 
idea  of  a  (juiet  Sunday  afternoon.  Xed. 
must  we  play  Indian  under  the  tabled 
(The  tea  table  shakes  violently  in  an- 
swer.) Now  stop  it.  l)oth  of  you.  (They 
rise  and  part  company.  Chip])y  flings  him- 
self on  sofa  with  feet  up  on  the  arm.) 
Chippy,  put  your  feet  down.  X'ed. 
straighten  your  tie.  and  botli  of  you  shut 
up  and  have  some  tea. 

Ned  (doing  as  he  is  tokl)  :  Well.  Chips 
— the  old  squaw  routed  the  Chief  and  pa- 
pt)ose  that  time — (Helen  glares  at  X^ed  as 
she  picks  u])  the  teapot.)  with  just  a  lift 
of  her  tiny  hand.  Don't  throw  that  dear: 
remember,  it  isn't  ours,  technically  speak- 
ing. 

Cliipii//:  Izzat  the  one  Aunt  Hattie 
lent  you  "fore  she  died^ 

Helen  (ignores  this  thrust)  :  Ned — 
two  lumps  and  cream.  I  l)elieve^ 

Ned:  Um  hum!  Chippy,  you're  get- 
ting regular  muscles  in  those  arms.  How 
would  you  like  some  parallel  bars  to  work 
out  on  every  morning  f  ^laybe  all  three  of 
us  could  build  biggei-  and  better  muscles. 
(Looking  at  Helen.)  Your  mother  has 
only  strength  of  character  left. 

Helen :  I'm  not  going  to  have  a  muscle- 
l)ound  ape  swinging  from  my  chandelier. 
Besides  we  haven't  any  place  to  put  l)ars. 
X"ed,  I  think  you've  lost  your  mind. 

Chippif:  Aw.  ^Mother!  Gangbusters 
have  gotta  have  muscle. 

Helen:  I  can  see  the  lieadlines:  "Gang- 
busters perform  with  the  Acrobatic  ]ient- 
liam   Family,"    X^ow   just   get   that   idea 


right  out  of  your  head.  Chippy,  would  you 
like  some  milkf  That  will  build  muscle 
([uicker  than  any  of  those  fantastic  things. 

Chippij:    X'ope! 

Helen:    Xopewhat? 

Chipp/j:    X'ope,  ^Mother. 

Helen  (to  X^ed)  :  Jane  Dooley  called 
tliis  morning  to  say  that  she  and  Frank 
were  looking  at  a  place  in  the  country  out 
towai-ds  (l)ell  rings  feebly — almost  chok- 
ingly) I  wonder  who  that  could  be? 
(Hiddah  appears  at  kitchen  door.) 

HuldaJi:  That  bell's  acting  mighty 
funny. 

Helen:  X"ed,  see  if  you  can't  fix  it 
sometime.  xVs  far  as  I  can  tell,  it  rings  ex- 
clusively for  salesmen  and  beggars,  and 
ignores  my  friends  completely. 

Ned:  i  admit  defeat.  That  bell  just 
won't  resjjond  to  treatment.  (Hiddah  has 
meantime  gone  to  the  door  and  taken  a 
telegram.) 

Hiildali:    Where  nms'  I  sign? 

Ned :  Bring  it  to  me,  Huldah,  I'll  sign 
for  it. 

Hidduh:  Xevah  you  mind.  ]Mr.  X^ed. 
I'll  fix  all  this  foolishness.  Why  nms'  j'ou 
have  so  many  lines  and  cross  mai'ks  for, 
boy?  Well,  looka  heah — ]Mrs.  Bentham 
got  a  telegram  from  Chattanooga.  (She 
proceeds  to  drojj  Ijook.  telegram,  etc..  in 
her  curiosity.   INIuch  scrami)ling,  etc. ) 

Helen:  For  heaven's  sake,  Hiddah. 
Bring  it  here.  This  is  slower  than  getting 
a  letter.  (She  goes  Left  to  meet  Huldah 
and  takes  telegram  from  her;  she  goes 
Right  ripping  it  open  and  reading  it.  X^ed 
and  Chippy  start  rough-housing  again, 
shooting  at  each  other.  Amid  the  clatter 
Helen  ruslies  to  center  stage  witli  a  loud 
gasp.  Chippy  and  Xed  stand  up  immedi- 
ately on  either  side  of  sofa. )  Who  do  you 
suppose  is  coming?  (Gestures  and  dra- 
ma.) 

Chippy  (with  great  glee)  :   Grandma! 
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Helen  (aiinoj'ed  but  rising  far  above 
it)  :    Mike  Earringer! 

Ned  (tolerance  personified)  :  Dai'ling 
— I  don't  want  to  miss  a  ti-ick.  ^^^u)  is 
Mike  Barringer^ 

Helen:  After  you  nearly  killed  bini  at 
tbe  graduation  dance — and  you  don't  re- 
member him!  He  was  tall,  with  beautiful, 
natural  shoulders.  (Glares  at  Ned.)  He'd 
never  seen  a  parallel  bar  in  his  life.  He 
was  co-captain  of  the  football  team  and 
president  of  his  class.  Oh  Ned,  j'ou  do  re- 
member^   (This  is  almost  jjlahitive. ) 

Xed:  If  he  was  all  that,  I'm  sure  I 
wouldn't  have  picked  on  him.  And  since 
you  seem  to  remember  so  much  about  it, 
why  did  1  start  scrapping  with  tliis  pai'a- 
gon  (  Did  he  hit  me  first '. 

Chippy  (concerned)  :  Hey  Dad!  I 
thought  yon  were  the  big  shot  in  college. 

Ned:  I  thought  so  too.  Chips.  This  is 
a  rude  awakening. 

Helen:  Oh  you  goof!  You  were  fight- 
ing over  me.  He  tried  ft)  dance  me  out  on 
the  verandah  and  you  objected  strenuous- 
ly. Then  j^ou  both  started  figliting  and 
forgot  all  about  me,  till  I  reminded  you 
botli  I  was  there — ratlier  I  reminded  yon. 
(Komantic  look.)  Heavens,  what  a  long 
time  ago.  (A  moment  of  consideration.) 
I  think  I've  got  some  pictures  of  him  in 
this  album — let  me  see  (she  crosses  Left 
to  desk  and  draws  large  album  from  bot- 
tom drawer.  Comes  Left  to  Left  sofa  and 
sits  down,  Ned  beside  her  and  Chippy 
leaning  over  the  back — his  legs  dangling.) 

Ned  (striking  dramatic,  exaggerated 
2)ose)  :  And  I  tliought  they  wei'e  the  hap- 
piest days  of  my  life.  You're  quite  sure  I 
had  a  rival? 

Chippy:  Aw  Dad!  You  could've  licked 
him. 

Helen:  Now  look — here  he  is,  Ned — 
the  one  with  his  arm  around  me.  That  was 
when  I  was  mad  at  you  wlien  you  invited 
jNIadeline  Harris  to  the  dance.  And  here 
he  is  again  witli  the  football  squad.  Isn't 
he  wonderful!' 

Ned  (with  sarcasm)  .•  Su])erb!  Did  he 
have  any  brain,  or  did  he  limit  himself  to 
brawn.     (At  this  Chippy  roars  and  rolls 


Ned  looks  at  him.)    JMy  pub- 


on  the  floor 
lie! 

Helen:  No  need  for  sour  grapes  about 
it  all.  He  paid  a  lot  of  attention  to  me  and 
j'ou  were  very  jealous  at  the  time.  But 
heavens!  It's  five  now.  I've  yot  to  ffet 
busv.  (She  stands  and  shrieks.)  Huldah! 
Ned! 

Ned:  If  I  were  any  closer,  I'd  be  on 
the  other  side.    (Slightly  disgusted.) 

Chippy:  Larnie  Dusek  is  fighting  at 
the  arena.  Dad.  Let's  go  tonight  and  get 
out  of  here.   Mother's  in  a  tizz. 

Helen:  Chijjpy.  liow  many  times  have 
I  told  you  not  to  use  tiiat  word.  (Chippy 
starts  to  remonstrate.)  I  just  don't  like 
the  sound  of  it.  Ned,  please  go  over  to 
Jenkins's — tliey're  ojjen  on  Sundaj-;  and 
get  some  ancl^ny  paste,  celery,  and  you 
know — all  the  doodads  Huldah  makes 
hors  d'oeurves  out  of.  Oh!  and  some  milk 
too.  (Ned  starts  Kiglit  to  get  hat  and  coat 
from  under  staircase.) 

Ned  (muttei-ing)  :  People  starving  in 
Lurope  and  \ve  feed  a  football  hero  an- 
chovJ^ 

Helen:    What? 

Ned:  Well,  I  don't  like  tlic  idea  of  this 
buttinsky  ruining  my  Sunday  at  home. 

Helen:  Don't  l)e  silly.  (With  the  air 
of  a  charmer. )  The  three  of  us  can  have  a 
lot  of  fun  reminiscing.  Oh,  and  Ned,  you'd 
better  stop  by  and  get  Ruby  to  help  Hul- 
dah serve.  1  want  this  to  be  sort  of  special; 
and  Huldali  said  Ruby  had  stopped  work- 
ing at  tlie  V(»n  Sclilegels. 

Ned:  Who  wouldn't  with  a  monicker 
like  that.  All  right,  dear.  (He  goes  out. 
Helen  goes  out  to  the  kitchen  —  giving 
Huldah  instructions  enroute.) 

(Chippy  walks  about  stage,  scuffling  his 
feet,  hands  in  his  pockets.  He  stops  at  end 
table  by  Riglit  sofa,  lights  a  few  matches 
and  finally  a  cigarette.  At  this  point  Hel- 
en comes  flying  from  the  kitclicn  with  an 
elaborate  candelabra  clutched  in  both 
hands.  She  comes  upstage  between  sofas 
and  prepares  to  put  candelabra  on  mantle 
\vhen  she  smells  smoke.  Remembering  the 
old  adage  "Where  there's  smoke  there's 
fire" — she  leaps  into  action.    Chippy  has 
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nieantinie  ground  the  cigarette  into  the 
carjjet  and  now  watches  a  few  cm-hng  ten- 
drils of  smoke.) 

Helen:  What's  that  smells  Chippy^ 
You've  heen  smoking.  Good  heavens. 
Chippy,  the  rug's  l)urning!  (She  leaps 
forward  knockhig  the  candelalira  off  the 
tahle — where  it  has  been  placed  in  the  ex- 
citement. It  breaks. )  You  little  devil — if 
I  didn't  think  you  were  stronger  than  I 
am  .  .  .  I'd,  I'd  .  .  .  spank  you.  Look 
what  happened  to  my  beautiful  candelab- 
ra. ( She  is  now  on  the  verge  of  tears. )  Go 
on  outside  now — but  come  back  in  time  to 
get  ready  for  dinner.  I'll  have  to  let  your 
father  deal  with  this  smoking  episode. 
(Chippy  goes  slowly  out  front  door,  Hid- 
dah  appears  from  kitchen.) 

Hiddah:  Hold  on  lieah!  JNliss  Helen 
what  was  that  terrible  cutting  up  in  heah  ( 
Is  you  making  all  that  fuss  l)y  yo'self  f 

Helen  (teary)  :  Chipjjy's  burnt  a  hole 
in  the  rug  and  made  me  break  this  all  to 
pieces.  Children  are  cute  till  they're  too 
big  for  the  crib.  Get  some  of  that  cement 
glue  from  the  desk,  Iluldah — we've  got  to 
fix  this. 

Hulchih:  Yes'm.  (Coming  back  to 
scene  of  disaster.)  Heah  't  is.  (With 
much  head  work  and  crouching  and  mumb- 
ling they  start  to  work.) 

Helen:  Not  so  much  there — put  some 
on  this  corner. 

HuldaJi:  This  stuff's  gotten  mighty 
hard. 

Helen.:  Hold  this  just  a  minute.  Oh! 
It's  all  over  my  hands.  I'll  be  glued  to  the 
candelabra  in  a  minute. 

Huhlah:  Wijje  youah  hands  on  this 
napkin.  (They  both  stand  back  to  achnire 
their  handiwork.  Helen  then  places  this 
master  work  on  table  I^eft  center.)  What 
Mr.  Chi^jpy  needs  mos'  is  a  Avhopping 
good  licking  by  his  Daddy.  But  I  'clare. 
Miss  Helen,  when  he  starts  working  them 
e^'cs,  he  can  take  my  place  in  heaven  witli 
the  angels. 

Helen:  He's  a  spoiled  brat  and  you 
know  it,  Iluldah.  He's  just  too  smart  for 
anj'  of  us.  By  the  way,  I  think  we'd  better 
make  some  peach  ice  cream  quickly.  I  just 


remembered  those  peaches  in  the  cooler. 
They  ought  to  be  just  right  by  now.  The 
freezer's  in  the  cellar  behind  those  liroken 
chaii's.  Have  we  some  of  that  freezing  salt 
left  ( 

Huhlah  (grumbling  slightly)  :  Yes'm. 
Mus'  I  take  this  out  now^  (Pointing  to 
tea  service.) 

Helen:  I  guess  so — no  one  seems  inter- 
ested at  all  in  tea.  (Huldah  goes  out. 
Helen  is  alone.  She  puts  on  an  act  for  her- 
self, the  mythical  JNIike,  and  the  audience 
at  large.)  jMike  liarringer!  He  was  so 
handsome.  I'm  sure  he  was  in  love  with 
me.  I  wonder  if  Ned  woidd  mind  if  I  had 
an  affair  ?  ( Then  blissfully  she  floats  about 
the  room,  seeing  that  everything  is  fairly 
well  straightened,  crosses  Right  to  stair- 
case and  with  many  gestiu'es  goes  up- 
stairs. ) 

(Chippy's  head  appears  around  corner 
of  front  door — he  looks  around  quickly, 
then  turns  and  beckons  to  his  friends — all 
of  the  same  age,  same  proportions  of  boy 
and  devil  rolled  into  one.) 

Cliippi/:  C'mon  gang.  (They  come  in- 
to the  room  slowly,  cautiously,  and  sprawl 
on  the  various  chairs  and  sofas.) 

One:  Glop!  AVish  we  could  get  yoiu' 
Dad  to  take  us  to  the  Dusek  fight  tonight 
but  if  you've  got  company,  I  guess  he's 
busy. 

Chippy:  Yes.  Mother's  in  a  tizzy, 
^like  Barringer  is  coming. 

TiL'o:    Who's  he  ^ 

Chippy:  I  dunno.  A  rival  of  Dad's,  I 
think.  JMaybe  we'll  have  a  fight  right  here. 
Whadya  say  ^  (  Starts  wrestling  with  third 
little  boy  on  sofa.) 

One:  Hey!  Let's  play  gangsters! 
(^lucli  activity  as  they  rush  Right  to 
closet  under  stairs.  This  is  apiJarently  a 
favorite  pastime.  They  drag  out  various 
hats,  coats,  canes,  an  old  shotgun,  and  an 
iiml)rella  as  utensils  for  the  foray.  They 
jam  the  hats  down,  put  on  the  very-nmch- 
too-long  coats  and  start  the  raid.) 

Chippy:  I'm  going  to  be  "Little  Face 
]McGrow." 

One:    I  had  dibs  on  that  last  time. 
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Chippii:  Whose  house  is  it  ^  Whose 
<>'uii  is  tliat  :■ 

One:  O.K.  But  let's  phiy  at  my  liouse 
next  time.  (They  start  tlie  guns  and  sound 
effects  expected  of  gangsters.  These  make 
the  real  thing  sound  like  cap  pistols  and 
water  guns.  Tlie  door  hell  rings.  The 
criminals  scattei',  hiding  under  tahles  and 
cliairs.  Huldah,  disheveled,  comes  from 
kitchen  and  proceeds  to  front  door  down- 
stage, rolling  her  slee\es  down  and  setting 
her  cap  aright. ) 

HuUlali:  If  "taint  one  tiling  'tis  five  or 
six  others.  Why  'mus  1 — (she  stumbles 
fatally  ovc:-  a  chul)l)y  leg  protruding  from 
the  table  leg. )  l)e  Lawd  love  a  duck.  Get 
out  from  under  there,  you.  1  give  you  a 
double  barrel  back  action  fit.  ( There  is 
much  snickering  from  various  places.) 
Git!  All  of  you.  (They  come  from  vari- 
ous hiding  places,  go  Right  to  sofa,  and  sit 
in  a  row;  hats  jammed  over  their  eyes, 
coats  trailing  on  the  Hoor.  Iluldali  re- 
sumes her  errand  and  admits  two  rather 
elderly  ladies.) 

Mrs.  Gilbert:  Good  afternoon.  We've 
come  to  see  JNIrs.  Bentham  about  the 
Church  bazaar.   Is  she  in? 

Iluldali:  Yes'm.  I^ast  I  heard  she  was 
in.  (Helen  appears  on  landing  of  stairs, 
completely  immersed  in  a  mud  pack  and 
in  a  dressing  gown.)  Yes  'm,  she's  in. 
(There  is  no  retreat  for  Helen.) 

Helen :  Ilo\y  do  you  do,  JNIrs.  Gilbert  ( 
How  are  you,  JNIrs.  Fred!'  Please  excuse 
this  frightful  mess — my  face  I  mean.  I've 
hardly  had  time  to  breathe  lately  and  we- 
're having  company  tonight.  ( Nervous 
giggle. ) 

Mrs.  F^red :  Oh,  well  (icily)  we  nuistn't 
disturb  you.    I  can  see  you  are  l)usy. 

Helen:  Oh  no  —  please  do  sit  down, 
(She  leads  them  Right  to  sofas.)  Do  sit 
down.  ( The  children  sneak  out  kitchen 
door.)  Won't  you  have  some  tea  or  some- 
thing— or  maybe  some  peach  ice  cream. 
Huldah  makes  the  best  ice  cream — and 
uses  the  good  old  fashioned  freeze".  But 
I  never  could  have  the  patience  to  do  it  the 
good  old-fashioned  way,  could  you  (  ( She 
is  obviously  flustered.) 


Mrs.  GilJjeri :  1  always  make  mine  with 
the  freezer.  I  think  a  frigidaire  is  un- 
healthy. 

Helen:  Oh  yes  (weakly)  I  suppose  in 
your  day  they  didn't  have  such  modem 
conveniences.  (  Stark  silence. )  Oh.  but 
isn't  this  mud  pack  silly  looking.  Please 
let's  do  have  some  tea. 

Mrs.  Fred:  Xo.  We  came  to  talk  to 
you  about  the  Cliurch  bazaar.  You  signed 
up  to  take  chai'ge  of  the  bingo  booth. 

Helen:  Oh,' the  Church  bazaar.  Of 
course,  the  bingo  booth,  the  bingo  booth. 
Bingo  and  you  get  a  prize.  The  I)azaar's 
in  December,  isn't  it? 

Mrs.  (rill>eri :  The  bazaar  is  next  week, 
JNIrs.  Bentham — and  we  must  have  enough 
prizes  for  fifty  games  at  least.  JNIrs.  Rus- 
sell said  she  wanted  all  the  prizes  at  the 
Armory  by  the  end  of  this  week  and  she 
will  assign  the  spaces  so  you  can  start  set- 
ting things  up  right  away.  She  asked  me 
to  have  you  call  her  at  the  first  opportun- 
ity if  she  didn't  call  you  tonight. 

Helen:  Tonight  ?— -tonight — oh  my,  so 
many  things  are  happening  tonight.  So 
many  things.  But  we  nuist  be  ready  with 
the  bingo  booth. 

Mrs.  Fred:  We  must  be  running,  JNIrs. 
Bentham.  We'll  see  you  very  soon  I  ex- 
pect. JNIrs.  Gilbert  and  I  just  thought 
we'd  drop  in  for  a  moment  and  see  how 
you  were  getting  along  on  it.  Come  on, 
Mrs.  Gilbert. 

(At  this  point  Huldah  rushes  in  looking 
berserk  and  M'ringing  her  hands.) 

HiildaJi:  Oh,  JNIiss  Helen — I've  made 
a  mistake  and  put  the  salt  in  the  ice  cream 
and  s])oiled  all  that  pretty  peach  cream. 
What  mus'  I  do? 

Helen  (rising  to  the  situation)  :  Hush, 
Huldah!  Well,  bingo,  ladies!  I'll  see  you 
at  the  end  of  this  week.  ( They  go  out  look- 
ing slightly  aghast.  Helen  goes  I^eft  and 
sinks  on  the  sofa.)  Oh  Hiddah.  for  heav- 
en's sakes — what  were  you  thinking  of? 

Huldah:  Well,  them  crazy  galoots  of 
boys  were  in  the  kitchen  meddling  around, 
and  I  just  got  upset  'bout  it  all.  I  guess 
I  nms'  be  crazy. 

Helen  (resigned  to  her  fate)  :    Call  the 
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drug  store  and  order  some.  And  1  did 
want  e\'er}'tliino-  to  be  perfect — for  JNIike. 
(She  goes  ]{ight  uj)  tlie  stairs.) 

HuhJdIi  (goes  to  phone  and  (Hals  ninn- 
ber)  :  How  do.  This  is  1814  Grove  Ave- 
nue and  I'd  hke  to  order  'bout  a  quart  and 
a  half  of  j^eaeh  ice  cream — quick  .  .  .  yes 
sii-  .  .  .  what  .  .  .  you  ain't  got  any  peach 
.  .  .  (The  gangbusters  a])pear  from  kitcli- 
en  door  and  try  to  ci-eep  out  the  front  door 
stealthily  —  knocking  the  candelabra  oflf 
the  table  in  their  stealth.)  Oh  my  lawd — 
you  boys  get  out  of  heah  (|uick  .  .  .  yes  sir 
— send  me  some  chocolate  .  .  .  and  I  need 
it  in  a  hurry.  (She  hangs  up  the  receiver 
and  rushes  to  the  demolished  candelabra 
murnuu'ing  infectives. ) 

Helen  (from  upstairs)  :  Huldah.  what 
was  that? 

Huldah  (flustered)  :  Jes'  me  banging 
around.     (She  bangs  around  con\iiicing- 

ly.) 

(Chip})y  appears  at  the  front  door.  He 
is  still  encased  in  his  gangster  outfit.) 

C'Jiij)j>//:    Hello.  Huldah. 

Hiildali  (  with  x'cliemencc)  :  You  devil ! 
Get  in  there  and  hang  those  things  uj). 
(Chii:)py  does  as  he  is  told  and  disapi:)ears 
th'-ough  the  kitchen  door.) 

(Helen  appears  at  head  of  steps  on 
Right,  di-essed  in  a  long  and  flowing  even- 
ing gown,  I'etaining  still  the  hideous  mud 
pack,  just  as  the  criminals  slam  the  front 
door.) 

Helen  (stopi)ing  on  steps)  :  What  is 
that  mess  over  there,  Huldah^  It  looks  ter- 
rible. Clean  it  up  quickly.  We  haven't 
much  time. 

Huldah:  Ycs'm.  It's  the  candelabra. 
(Helen  has  l)ecome  oblivious  to  disasters. 
She  merely  looks  slightly  wounded.  Hul- 
dah carries  the  debris  out.) 

(Helen  then  turns,  goes  up  the  stairs 
and  returns  again,  practising  her  "grande 
entree."  This  she  does  three  times,  mak- 
ing conversation  with  the  mythical  INIr. 
Barringer. ) 

Helen:  ^likc!  It's  been  so  long.  How 
have  you  been  (she  looks  as  if  she  expect- 
ed to  be  kissed.)  NO!  He  never  liked 
gusty  women!    (Again.)    I've  looked  for- 


ward to  seeing  you  again,  Mike.  (Extend- 
ing her  hand  majestically  as  if  she  expect- 
ed that  to  be  kissed.)  Maybe  just  coming 
down  the  steps  would  be  best.  Maybe  he'll 
be  sjjeechless. 

(Helen  comes  down  slowly  a  third  time 
— very  much  the  "grande  dame."  This  en- 
trance coincides  with  the  arrival  of  Xed, 
flustered  and  irritated,  who  lias  Hiddah's 
daughter.  Ruby,  in  tow.  Helen  finesses 
bei-  ])ractises  and  conies  straight  down  the 
stairs.) 

Ned  (loaded  with  bundles)  :  Don't 
think  it  hasn't  been  a  wonderful  after- 
noon, because  it  hasn't.  These  are  cosmo- 
politan groceries  gathered  from  the  four 
corners  of  town.  Couldn't  find  any  milk, 
though,  and  Ruby  was  not  at  home  as  ex- 
pected. (Pointing  to  bewildered  Ruby.) 
She  was  at  a  croquet  tournament. 

Helen:  Come  here.  Ruby.  Ned,  you 
can  put  the  bundles  in  the  kitchen  and 
please  mix  some  Martinis.  (Ruby  crosses 
Right — she  looks  hardly  capalile  of  even 
holding  a  cro(juet  mallet.)  Ruby,  JNIr. 
Barringer  is  coming  to  dinner.  I  want  you 
to  let  him  in,  take  his  hat  and  coat,  then 
bring  the  cocktails  in.  You  must  help  your 
mother  serve.  I  want  everything  to  be 
particularly  nice  tonight.  Uo  you  under- 
stand? 

Huhi/  (dubiously):     Yeah:* 

Helen:  Yes.  Now  go  on  out  and  lielj) 
Huldah  now.  (Gives  her  many  a  warning 
glance.  She  dashes  about  the  room  hum- 
ming, plumping  up  the  pillows,  straight- 
ening flowers,  etc.  Looks  at  her  watch  and 
crosses  Right,  goes  up  the  stairs.) 

(The  door  bell  rings  feebly.  Ruby  en- 
ters from  kitchen.  She  is  obviously  doubt- 
ful. Seeing  nothing,  she  returns  even  more 
doubtfully  to  the  kitchen.  The  bell  rings 
again.  A  moment  of  silence.  The  front 
door  slowly  opens  and  JMike  Barringer 
ajjpears.  The  spot  picks  up  his  bald  head, 
his  glasses,  his  ])rotruding  stomach,  and 
his  furled  umbrella  and  hat.  Ruby  comes 
again  Fi'iim  kitchen.  ^Nlike  and  Ruby  stare 
at  each  other  for  a  considerable  time. 
Neither  is  sure  of  himself.  Helen  appears 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  she  descends  in 
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the  iirand  manner,  senses  tlie  situation  and 
motions  Uul)y  to  relieve  ^Ir.  Barringer  of 
his  liat  and  umbrelhi.  Meantime  she  is 
making  a  valiant  attempt  to  greet  him.) 

liuhji  (having  taken  the  hat  and  um- 
brella) :  AVhere  nius'  I  put  'em.  ma'am? 
(Helen  motions  her  subtly  out  to  the 
kitchen.) 

Helen:  jNIike,  how  have  you —  (Xed 
rushes  from  the  kitchen  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 
Chippy  immediately  behind  him.)  ]Mr. 
Barringer  I'd  like  you  to  meet — . 

Ned  (lustily)  :  How  do  you  do.  ^Ir. 
Barringer.  (Shakes  his  hand  heartily.) 
This  is  Chippy.  (Chippy  is  not  sure  he 
likes  this  so-called  "rival.")  Come  right 
in  and  have  a  drink.  (Grabs  him  by  the 
arm  and  ushers  him  across  the  room.)  I 
remember  you  in  college  now  that  I  see 
you  again.  (He  chuckles.)  Helen  has 
told  me  a  lot  about  you  but  1  just  couldn't 
seem  to  place  you.  Helen,  will  you  have  a 
drink  ? 

Helen:  Oh  yes.  a  small  one.  We've 
been  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  again. 
(There  is  a  silence.)  Do  sit  down.  Xed 
has  mixed  some  wonderfid  JNIartinis. 

(Ruby  appears  with  tray  complete  with 
cocktails.  She  comes  downstage  in  front 
of  sofas  and  by  means  of  her  foot  manipu- 
lates table  into  ])osition  in  fi'ont  of  Xed. 
who  has  elected  to  sit  on  left  sofa  with 
JNIike.  She  dei)osits  tray  on  the  table. 
Chippv  sits  ojjposite  on  right  sofa  with 
Helen.) 

Mike:  I  had  a  frightful  time  finding 
your  house  but  I  just  kept  telling  myself 
'T  must  be  on  time."  Always  punctilious 
I  am.    (He  beams.) 

Ned :  You  certainly  are.  I  was  count- 
ing on  your  lieing  a  little  late  so  I  could 
change  my  shirt — but  you  foxed  me. 

Cliippii:  ]Mother's  been  in  a  ti  .  .  .  stew 
for  a  long  time  and  Huldah's  dying  to  see 
you. 

Helen:  X'ed.  Do  let's  have  the  cock- 
tails. O;-  woidd  you  rather  have  a  high- 
ball, Mike?  (X"ed  passes  her  a  cocktail  and 
waits  for  ]Mike's  order.) 

3Lihe:  Er-um!  Thank  you  no.  Stom- 
ach trouble  y'know.    (He  pats  the  offend- 


er.) Guess  I'll  just  take  a  glass  of  milk. 
X"o  troulile  I  hope — just  a  big  glass. 

Helen:  Of  course.  Chippy,  run  out  and 
ask  Hiddah  to  give  you  the  biggest  glass 
of  milk  she  can  find.  (Chippy  goes  reluc- 
tantly out  after  a  warning  glance  from 
his  mother.) 

Ned:  You're  looking  s])lendid,  ^like. 
It  seems  ages  since  we  were  in  college  and 
I  remember  you  as  a  high  and  mighty  ujd- 
perclassman.  That  is.  until  I  saw  you  at 
the  nine  (xoose  in  the  clutches  of  Gladys, 
(lioud  laugh — ^like  is  embarrassed.) 

Helen  (with  a  cosmopolitan  air)  :  But 
what  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself? 
We've  been  so  anxious  to  see  all  the  old 
friends  l)ut  Xed  has  been  so  busy  with  con- 
ferences and  all  since  the  world  situation 
has  l)ecome  so  appalling. 

Ned:  Yes.  the  boss  is  a  real  Simon  Le- 
gree.  Hates  to  let  us  oflf  Sundays  and  ex- 
pects the  maximum  for  the  minimum. 
What  company  are  you  with?  (He  is  evi- 
dently expecting  great  things  of  this  great 
man. ) 

Mike:  I'm  with  the  Western  Insecti- 
cide Company.  Small  company  but  the 
best.  We  S2:)ecialize  in  roach  control.  (He 
is  getting  embai'rassed.) 

(At  this  ])oint  Chippy  returns  from 
kitchen  with  a  niiiuite  glass  of  milk.  He 
looks  at  his  mother  as  he  hands  the  glass 
to  3Ir.  Barringer,  spilling  a  good  bit  of  its 
contents  f)n  the  honor  guest,  Avho  brushes 
violently  and  for  a  long  time.) 

Helen:  Oh  Chi])])y.  ajiologize  to  3Ir. 
Barringer.    You've  ruined  his  lovely  suit. 

Cliipp//:  'Sense  me.  sir.  Dad  has  some 
gasoline  upstairs  if  you'd  like  to  clean  it 
oflf.  I  know  where  it  is  because  ]Mother 
just  took  a  spot  off  that  dress  she  is  wear- 
ing now. 

Mike  (irritated).-  Xo.  thaidv  von.  mv 
lad. 

Cliipp//:  E\'erything's  gone  wrong  to- 
day. We've  been  in  a  tizzy  getting  ready 
for  you  and  you  shou.ld  nave  seen  ^Mother 
in  a  mud  pack.  ( He  roars — X"ed  and  Hel- 
en look  at  each  other.) 

Helen :  Hush,  Chippy — do  go  out  and 
tell  Ruby  we're  ready  for  sujjper. 
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(Ruby  enters  apparently  to  announce 
supper.  Helen  goes  Left  to  take  ]Mike  by 
the  arm.  Chippy  sips  the  remainder  of 
Helen's  cocktail  whilst  Ned  rolls  down  his 
sleeves.  All  move  towards  ]Mike  prepara- 
tory to  wafting  liim  into  the  dining  room. 
He  evidently  has  something  to  say. ) 

Mike:    I  really  can't— 

Helen:  We  have  lots  of  old  times  to 
talk  about. 

yed:  Yes,  I  want  to  find  out  about  this 
graduation  dance  episode. 

Chippy:    Hey,  Dad!   This  stuff  burns. 

Mike:    You  are  very  nice  but  I  really — 

Helen:  Don't  you  remember  beating 
Xed  up.  ( She  is  leaning  heavily  on  his 
arm,  eyes  aglow.  They  are  moving  slowly 
and  sin-ely  towards  tlie  dining  room.  ]Mike 
is  about  to  burst  into  tears.) 

Ned:  How  are  you  on  your  boxing 
these  days? 

Mike  (determined)  :  No.  Absolutely. 
I  meant  to  call  you  before  I  came,  Helen, 
to  tell  you  that  I  can't  possibly  stay  for 
dinner.  Business  y'know.  Have  to  make 
a  demonstration  just  outside  town — new 


roach  control  y'know.  This  was  the  only 
time  I  could  do  it.  I'm  sorry,  but  I  didn't 
know  until  just  before  I  left.  I  hope  you'll 
excuse  me.  It's  been  a  pleasure  to  see  you 
both  again. 

Helen  (dumbfounded:  Of  course.  We 
understand. 

Ned:  I'm  sorry  you've  got  to  rush.  It 
was  certainly  a  good  dinner  we  were  going 
to  liave.   You'd  better  stay  and  join  us. 

Mike:  No — really  couldn't  think  of  it. 
Appreciate  it  though. 

Chippy:    Huldah's  going  to  be  mad. 

Mila'  (starts  backing  off)  :  I  was  so 
glad  to  have  had  this  glimpse  of  you — but 
wliile  the  roaches  play,  JNIike  must  work 
y'know.    (Feeble  giggle.) 

Ned  (with  hearty  apjiroval)  :  Of 
com-se,  old  man.  (Gi'abs  him  by  the 
hand).  Good-bye — come  again  soon.  Hel- 
en's been  looking  forward  to  this,  too  bad 
to  disappoint  lier. 

Chippy:    3Ie  too,  Dad. 

Helen   (as  he  opens  tlie  door)  :     Good- 
bye jMike,  good-bye.    (He  leaves.) 
(Continued  on  page  'I'l) 
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Sun  Worshipers 

D.  H..  '42 


O  Sun  God,  riding  overhead. 
Upon  this  earth  thj"-  radiance  shed ! 
The  glory  of  thj^  Golden  Noon 
Comes  n'er  too  oft' — and  n'er  too  soon. 
Direct  thy  light  upon  our  sphere 
And  prove  to  us  that  summer's  here. 
Again  \\e  children  do  desire 
To  feel  the  fingers  of  thy  tii'e. 
Behold  the  iraked  limbs  in  rows ! 
Behold  the  scarcitv  of  clothes ! 


The  many  clocks — and  idle  books — 

The  countless  "sjjecs"  foi-  smoked-glass 

looks — 
Bathing-suits  in  bright  ])rofusion — 
^Magazines-— and  cokes — Confusion ! 
An  e\"en  tan  we  would  adore — 
Shine  down.  O  Sun.  we  do  im])lore! 
And  let  the  Meather  simply  boil! 
We're  ready — with  oiu*  jars  of  oil. 
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Interlude 

B.  Haetmax,  '44 

THE  train  hurtled  through  the  night. 
The  girl  watched  the  play  of  the  gray- 
black  shadows  against  the  grimy  window. 
Once,  when  the  train  had  stopi^ed,  she  had 
glanced  outside  into  the  night,  and  she  had 
seen  the  gleam  from  a  station  light  catch 
the  glint  from  a  soldier's  metal  helmet. 
The  woman  behind  her  was  sobbing. 
Somewhere  a  child  whimpered  for  water. 

The  girl  glanced  down  at  the  basket  in 
her  lap — the  food  that  only  this  morning- 
she  had  prepared  so  carefully.  There  were 
only  two  ration  cards  left  in  her  bag.  xA.1- 
niost  indifferently  she  thought,  "He  would 
have  hked  a  cigarette.  I  wonder  if  they 
gave  him  one  l)efore." 

A  voice  behind  her  said,  "You  are  the 
school  teacher,  are  you  notT' 

She  turned.  A  woman  was  standing 
there  smiling  at  her.  "It  was  kind  of  you 
to  bring  Paid  home  that  day." 

"You  are  Paid's  mother T' 

The  woman  sat  down  beside  her.  There 
was  silence  for  a  moment,  then — 

"And  Paul's  brother  r' 

"He  is  liappy  now — I  think.  But  you — 
you  are  on  the  train,  too.  You  liave 
trouble?" 

"My  husband.   He  was  shot  this  morn- 

ing."  .        ,  . 

"I  am  sorry." 

"Perhaps  it  is  better.  It  is  hard — "  her 
voice  stopped  abruptly. 

"It  is  all  right,  my  dear.  You  mean  it 
is  hard  to  know  whom  to  trust." 

"Things  have  changed  greatly.  The 
school  has  been  changed." 

"Tiiere  are  some  who  do  not  like  the 
changes." 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other 
for  a  long  moment.  The  younger  smiled 
suddenlj'. 

"We  are  friends  then." 

There  was  little  more  they  could  say. 
The  train  was  crowded.  But  the  older 
woman  accepted  the  food — she  was  hun- 


gry. And  if  she  glanced  toward  the  guard, 
the  younger  did  not  notice. 

The  child  had  fallen  asleep.  A  hush  had 
fallen  over  the  car,  interrupted  only  by 
the  soldiers  who  tramped  through  and  one 
or  two  guttural  commands.  It  was  just 
l)efore  dawn  when  they  reached  the 
station. 

"You  will  come  to  see  me  soonf  the 
younger  woman  asked  as  she  lifted  the 
basket  and  put  on  her  coat. 

"Perhaps  tomorrow,"  the  older  said. 
The  train  sto2)ped  and  the  busy  life  of  the 
station  absorbed  tliem.  The  younger  left 
hurriedly.  She  must  not  be  late  to  the 
school. 

The  older  woman  walked  more  slowly. 
She  turned  to  the  guard  standing  by  the 
door. 

"Yes,  the  school  teacher.  You  can  ar- 
rest her.    She  is  not  sympathetic." 


ROMAXCE  OX  THE  RUN 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

(Helen  crosses  downstage,  stands  be- 
hind Left  sofa  and  dissolves  into  tears. 
Ned  crosses  upstage  sits  on  Right  sofa 
picks  up  paper  and  his  drink,  apparently 
to  hide  high  glee.  Chippy  sprawled  on 
chair  to  left.  Ruby  dashes  in  from  kitch- 
en with  ^Ir.  Barringer's  hat  and  umbrel- 
la. She  stands  be\vildered  and  dumbfound- 
ed whilst  Chippy  beams  on  all  benignly.) 

Cliippi/:  Whatsa  matter,  Ruby — are 
you  in  a  tizzy,  too^ 
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The  Dreamer  In  War  Time 

K.  F.  J..  '42 

Tliis  is  the  record  we  will  leave  l)ehin(l  iis: 
Soap  bubble  tossed  in  air  and  fragile 
Glinimerino-  bright  and  then — 
Withont  value. 

These  are  to  go  in  the  Discontinued  files, 
Into  the  green  steel  boxes: 

Smoke  thoughts  blurred  and  frail 
From  souls  too  small  to  bear 
This  strange  discordant  music. 

AVe  who  would  live  oin-  lives  l)y  watching 

life  fade  past. 
We  who  were  the  dreamers,  dare  not 

di-eam ; 
We  who  woidd  keej)  yesterday  a  memory 

of  tomorrow. 
Now  we  must  catch  the  tears  and  still  our 

sorrow. 

This  is  the  record  we  must  leave  behind  us: 
Into  beginning  somehow  crept  the  end : 
We  who  Avere  dreamers  find  our 
dreams  denied  us, 
Without  value 
In  the  end. 
Smoke  thoughts  tossed  in  air  and 
fragile 
Valueless 
In  the  end. 


Spring  — 1942 

]Makiax  Keudy,  4>5 

Oh,  let  not  April  come  again 
With  softer  skies  and  fitful  rain, 
It  caimot  soften  war's  red  stain; 
And  what  has  Avar  to  do  Avith  spring  { 

With  flowers  trampled  in  the  mud. 
And  Europe's  meadows  black  Avith  blood; 
It  cannot  stop  this  dreadful  flood. 
Oh,  Avhat  has  spring  to  do  Avith  Avar? 

When  peace  has  come  again  to  earth. 
And  Ave  can  understand  its  Avortli, 
Then  spring  may  bring  the  year's  rebirth ; 
But  Avhat  has  spring  to  do  Avith  Avar? 
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Ofs  Qfe  Tass  S// 

(Collected  by  Dk.  R.  W.  Short) 


Through  rows  of  olive  come 
Gypsies,  dreaming  and  brown. 
With  heads  held  strict  and  high, 
Eyes  turned  aside  and  down, 

The  screech  owl.  Iiow  it  cries! 
Ai,  how  it  sings  from  the  tree! 
The  moon  has  a  child  by  tlic  liand 
And  passes  across  the  sky. 

— Romance  dv  la  Luna,  Luna, 
by  F.  Garcia  Jjorca. 

A  moral  nature,  burdened  and  over- 
strung, and  a  critical  faculty  fearless  but 
helplessly  subjective — isn't  tliat  the  true 
tragedy  of  your  ultimate  Piu'itan  ( 

—The  Last  Puritan, 
by  George  Santayana. 

Trovers'  ills  ai'e  all  to  buy: 

The  wan  look,  the  lioilow  tone. 

The  hung  head,  the  sunken  eye. 
You  can  have  them  for  yoiu-  own. 

— A.  E.  Housman. 

O  metapliysical  tobacco. 
Fetched  as  far  as  from  iSIorocco, 

Thy  searching  fume 

Exliales  the  rheum, 
()  metaphysical  tobacco. 

— From  JMichael  East. 

Second  Set  of  ^Iadrif/(d.s.  UiOf;. 
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WALGREEN'S 

CLAIR  DE  LUNE 

A  moonlit  lawn,  your  spirit,  where 
Advance  a  band  of  mummers,  masked  and 

With  lute  and  song  and  sprightly  air. 
Yet  ciu'iously  sad  l)eneat]i  their  freak 
array. 

Tliey  chant  a  song  in  minor  key. 
How  love  wins  all;  how  life's  a  boon  .  .  . 
Tlien  do  they  trust  .  .  .  (  Ah,  see. 
Their  chorus  is  a  wisp  of  moon — ' 

Of  tranquil  moon,  so  sad,  so  fair, 
Birds  sleeping  peacefully. 
And  marble  fountains  sobbing  there, 
Tliin.  sol)l)ing,  midnight  ecstasy! 

— Paul  Verlaine. 


CASTING  REFLECTIONS  of  lovely  ladies  is  one  of 
our  specialties!  We  not  only  give  you  a  lasting  per- 
manent, but  one  of  our  expert  beauticians  will  recon- 
dition your  hoir  and  take  test  curls  before — just  to 
make  sure  the  finished  result  will  meet  our  high 
standards'    We  cater   to  particular  women 
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William  Warren,  designer  of  Grande  Baroque,  "the  most 
glorious  ornate  pattern  of  all  time, "  now  gives  you  a  pattern 
that  glorifies  Colonial  loveliness.  The  silhouette  is  mspired 
by  the  Colonial  Fiddle  motif.  .  .  rhythmic  curves  propor- 
tioned in  perfect  harmony.  The  full,  "jrd  dimension" form  is 
modeled  m  subtle  grandeur,  crowned  with  a  sparkling  peta.1 


scroll  tip.  The  finish  is  a  soft  glowing  opalescence  not  found 
in  any  other  pattern.  You  will  love  the  individuality  of  each 
piece.  In  knives  you  have  a  choice  of  the  conventional  or 
authentic  traditional  pistol  grip.  And  the  shield  is  a  perfect 
setting  for  your  initial,  monogram  or  crest.  Ask  your  Jeweler 
to  show  you  this  loveliest  of  all  plain  patterns. 
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Impoitaiil  Jewelers  and  Silver  Departments  are  now 
showing,  Grand  Colonial  Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet. 
WALLACE  SILVERSMITHS.  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Now    for    the    first    time    the    amazing    srroDoscopic    camera 
analyzes    the    swing    that    made    baseball    history 


DiMaggio  sizes  up  the  pitch  . 


He  starts  that  devastating  swing  . . . 


Squarely  . . .  solidly  . . .  bat  meets  ball. 


With  his  eyes  still  focused  on  the 
batted  ball . . . 


Joe  follows  through  in  a  tremendous 
release  of  driving  power. 


Right  off  the  bat, 
Joe  Di  Maggio,  shown 
here  at  home,  will  tell 
you;  "  I  find  Camels 
easy  on  the  throat  — 
milder  in  every  way. 
And  they've  got  the 
flavor  that  hits  the 
spot  every  time.  You 
bet  I  like  Camels!  " 

B.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


A  remarkable  series  of  repetitive  flashes 
show  you  the  famous  DiMaggio  swing 
and  follow-through  all  in  this  one  picture 
above.  Below,  at  the  left,  you  see  Joe  en- 
joying a  Camel.  For  with  Joe  DiMaggio, 
when  the  game  is  over,  it's  "now  for  a 
Camel. "  Yes,  Camel— the  milder  cigarette 
with  less  nicotine  in  the  smoke. 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains 

28%  LESS  NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other 
largest-selling  cigarettes  tested  — 
less  than  any  of  them  —  according 
to  independent  scieniific  tests  of 
the  smoke  itself  I 
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PATCHWORK 


Bettina  reoTets   .   .   . 

That  this  is  her  last 

Kui^agenient. 

She's  had  a  successful  run. 

Bou([uets  by  the  score. 

AVho  could  ask  niore^ 

So  leaving  her  audience 

Still  cheerinu,' 

And 

Endearing, 

She  makes  her  last  cui-taiii  call. 

It's  wisest  to  go  now. 

But  Bettina  regrets    .    .    . 

That  this  is  lier  last 

Engagement. 


leaving  memories 


Yes,  you  won't  he  seeing  Bettina  again 
on  the  cover,  hut  you're  had  a  chance  to 
know  a  charming  person  who  doesn't  mind 
being  seen  at  embarrassing  moments. 
Who,  besides  Bettina,  would  allow  herself 
to  be  photographed  "in  her  cups"  and 
again  after  a  spill  from  that  callous  horse? 
She  can  afford  to  laugh  at  herself  because 
— well,  because  she  is  Bettina. 


It's  no  easy  task  to  take  over  a  job 
which  others  have  done  more  than  success- 
fully. But  it  has  been  done  before  and  the 
world  will  continue  to  see  it  done  again. 
It's  not  easy,  l)ut  it  is  a  challenge,  the  kind 


of  test  that  insures,  through  change,  the 
lebirth  of  originality. 

We're  ready  to  pick  up  the  gauntlet. 
Are  you :"  We  would  like  to  see  our  efforts 
result  in  another  boost  along  the  upward 
path  Thk  Brambi.er  has  already  taken. 
We  would  like  to  see  her  reach  the  top  be- 
cause the  view  is  good  from  there.  But  we 
need  you,  we  need  you  because  you  are  the 
magazine.  You  go  into  the  best  articles, 
poems,  essays,  stories,  ^photographs,  and 
sketches,  and  so  it  is  you  that  we  want. 
They  say  good  things,  in  literature  as  well 
as  in  every  other  field  of  human  effort, 
come  out  of  times  like  these.  Xow,  are  you 
ready  to  accept  the  challenge  ? 
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Ubi  Sunt 


Janet  Chenery,  '44 


FREEMAN  Hollister  was  a  great 
hulking  boy  even  in  liigli  sehool,  and 
by  the  time  he  was  serving  his  interneship 
at  N.  Y.  P.  C.  lie  was  so  big  that  every 
time  he  went  through  a  doorway,  you  in- 
voluntarily hunched  over  for  hmi.  We 
took  pre-med.  together  at  Cokmibia,  but  I 
hadn't  seen  him  in  a  couple  of  years  and 
time  had  already  hazed  my  last  impression 
of  him — a  loud-spoken  party  boy,  the  kind 
you  always  see  at  big,  noisy  brawls,  con- 
tributing their  all  to  the  occasion. 

When  I  ran  into  him  at  the  German- 
American,  1  wasn't  exactly  surprised; 
rather  1  merely  had  that  pleasant,  half- 
way feeling  of  recognition.  We  saw 
each  other  across  the  room,  and  he  came 
loping  over  and  pounded  the  breath  out 
of  me,  via  my  back. 

"Davy,  old  boy!"  he  bellowed,  frank, 
wide-open  pleasure  written  on  his  face. 
"How  in  the  woidd  are  you!  When  did 
you  blow  in  and  where  are  you  living 
now?!  You're  just  in  time  to  join  the 
party — over  this  way!"  and  he  shoved  me 
joyfully  through  several  unsuspecting  in- 
dividuals over  towards  a  table  booming 
with  noise  and  pet)ple.  He  was  still  the 
great  rumbling  bear  he'd  always  been, 
handsome  in  a  rugged,  colorful  sort  of 
way,  and  always  in  possession  of  an  irri- 
tatingly  inexhaustible  sense  of  humor.  As 
long  as  I'd  known  Freeman,  he'd  never 
been  known  to  let  down  once.  He  was  so 
imbued  with  his  loud,  handclapping  way 
of  life,  that  it  was  so  intrinsic  as  to  be  per- 
fectly inalienable  from  him. 

As  we  sat  down,  he  turned  and  waved 
wildly  towards  a  waiter. 

"We'll  have  another  party  to  celebi'ate 
Davy's  retm-n  to  the  fold!  You  have  re- 
turned, haven't  yon^"  and  he  roared  into  a 
lusty  rendition  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne."    I 


was  vaguely  embarrassed  for  a  moment, 
then  let  myself  slip  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  and  joined  him  with  the  rest.  After 
that,  a  little  blonde  next  to  me  stood  up 
and  growled,  imitating  Freeman's  deep 
rumbling  voice,  "A  toast  to  Freeman  and 
Friends!"  We  all  stood  up  and  drank  to 
ourselves,  and  Freeman  chuckled,  "Here, 
Davy,  sink  your  teeth  into  some  beer!" 
Collapsing  again,  we  plunged  into  rem- 
iniscences of  the  good  old  college  under- 
gi-aduate  days,  the  boys  we  worked  with, 
and  the  brawls  we  had. 

"Remember  the  time  on  the  Smithin- 
poof  houseparties  when  we  went  duck- 
hunting  in  Mrs.  Crosbj^'s  chicken  yard^" 

"Lord,  yes,  and  how  we  got  malarial 
fever  tramping  through  the  jungle  in  Cen- 
tral Pai-k?  What  is  Tommy  up  to  now, 
the  old  rascal?  Hey,  did  you  hear  about 
Fred  and  A^ancy  finally  getting  married  f ' 
He  gulped  down  the  rest  of  his  glass,  set 
it  down  and  in  the  same  motion,  swept  up 
another  one. 

"Billy  Peters  is  getting  married  this 
June,"  I  said  casually.  Billy  and  Free- 
man had  roomed  together  for  awhile,  but 
one  night  Billy  had  suddenly  moved  out 
on  him.  INIost  people  had  thought  it  was 
just  that  Freeman  was  so  noisy,  (and 
there  was  so  much  of  him  to  make  noise!) , 
that  Billy,  a  rather  quiet,  shy  boy  couldn't 
take  it.  But  the  next  day  Freeman  had 
come  to  class  with  two  broken  knuckles, 
and  cm-iosity  and  rumors  ran  rampant. 
However,  the  matter  died  a  firm,  silent 
death,  and  Freeman's  boisterous  words 
never  once  changed. 

As  1  spoke,  he  was  holding  the  glass  to 
his  lips,  and  his  fingers  suddenly  tightened 
on  the  wet  siu-face,  as  if  he  were  afraid  it 
woidd  slip  from  his  grasp.  But  he  looked 
up  and  said, 
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"Well,  good  old  Billy!  Finally  taking 
the  plunge,  is  he^  And  he  always  swore 
he'd  be  the  class  bachelor!  We'll  have  to 
celebrate  that,  too!"  As  lie  turned  to  sig- 
nal the  waiter,  he  asked  over  his  shoulder, 
"Who's  he  marrying — do  y'know  her!"' 

"I  don't,  but  he  says  he  met  hei-  while 
we  were  at  Columbia  —  name's  Janey 
soniething — Walters,  or  Walker,  or — " 

"Janey  Walker,"  said  Freeman  quietly, 
almost  to  himself.  I  couldn't  see  his  ey^^s 
because  he  was  staring  down  at  his  ban  Is. 
His  knuckles  were  tight  and  the  two  he'd 


l)roken  suddenly  stood  out  larger  than  the 
rest. 

"Yes,  we'll  have  to  have  a  party !  Wait- 
er! Another  round!  No,  two  more — hell, 
just  keep  on  coming  'til  we  tell  you  to 
stop!"  He  raised  his  glass  and  waved  it 
above  him. 

"Come  on,  boys,  we'll  drink  to  the  ubi 
sunt  days — we'll  drink — !"  and  the  party 
drowned  him  out  with  wild  cheers  and 
laughter  and  revelry,  finally  harmonizing 
into  the  loud,  dee])  strains  of  "Waiter,  till 
the  flowing  bowl — ." 


\ 


\ 
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The  Thorn  Tree 

Fraxces  jMatton,  '-io 

I  thought  (iod  had  forgotten  spring  this  year; 
I  walked  to  see  the  tliorn  tree  every  dav 
And  touched  its  buds  to  see  if  thev  were  cominti'. 
But  still  the  springtime  had  not  come  this  way. 


And  now  I  know  tliat  spring  is  in  one's  heart, 
For  you  have  shown  me  love  tlispels  the  gloom; 
And  now  I  know  that  should  spring  never  come 
My  thorn  tree  would  be  always  thick  with  bloom. 
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Passing   Shadows 


DoEis  Ogdex,  '42 


THE  clatter  of  dishes  came  through 
the  ojjen  window  heliind  tlie  counter. 
The  phice  was  ahnost  empty,  for  it  was 
past  the  noon  rush  hour.  The  huilding 
tremhled  heavily  as  a  trolley  rumhled  by 
outside.  The  door  ojjened  and  a  woman 
came  in.  She  paused  for  a  moment  look- 
ing at  the  shabby  tables  and  at  the  long 
dirty  counter  with  its  row  of  cracked 
leather  stools.  Then  her  eyes  turned  to 
the  booths  along  the  wall.  Slowly  she 
walked  over  to  the  one  on  the  end  and  sat 
down  facing  the  window.  A  thin  stream  of 
afternoon  light  came  through  the  grating 
in  the  sidewalk  above,  but  only  a  little  of 
it  got  through  the  narrow  pane  of  glass. 
She  raised  her  eyes.  The  legs  and  coat 
hems  still  passed  by  just  as  she  had  re- 
membered them. 

"Yes,  ma'am?"  said  a  voice  beside  her. 

She  started  and  then  turned  to  look  at 
him.  lender  her  stare  the  boy  fidgeted 
with  his  dirty  white  apron.  Finally  she 
said,  "Bring  me  a  cup  of  coflfee.  That's 
all  I  want." 

Back  at  the  counter  Jake  spoke  in  low 
tones  to  his  helper.  Buddy.  "She's  a  queer 
one.  She  looked  at  me  as  if  I  weren't  there 
at  all.   It  gave  me  the  jitters." 

"JNIaybe  she's  a  dope  addict,"  Buddy 
suggested. 

"Yeah,  that's  an  idea.  She  didn't  look 
like  one  though  —  just  looked  kind  of 
dazed.  Well,  it's  my  afternoon  off.  I'll 
be  back  about  five-thirty." 

"Be  siu-e  you  are.  Last  time  you  didn't 
come  in  'til  six  and  I  had  to  run  my  feet 
off  takin'  care  of  the  early  customers  all 
alone." 

"Aw,  that's  good  for  va — run  some  fat 
off." 

After  Jake  had  gone.  Buddy  waited  on 
the  few  customers  who  came  in.    As  he 


lolled  on  the  counter  talking  to  a  diner,  he 
kept  a  curious  eye  on  the  woman  in  the 
corner.  But  she  never  looked  up.  Once 
he  went  over  and  asked  if  she  wanted  any- 
thing else  to  eat,  but  she  didn't  seem  to 
hear  him.  Another  customer  came  in — 
"Fried  ham  an'  eggs,"  Buddy  yelled 
through  the  window. 

The  door  opened  and  closed  again.  The 
little  man  who  came  in  was  a  familiar  fig- 
ure. They  used  to  let  him  sweep  the  place 
out  sometimes  to  earn  a  meal.  But  he  had- 
n't been  around  in  a  long  time. 

The  man  paused  in  the  dooi'way.  Then 
he  tiu'ned  toward  the  corner  booth.  He 
started  when  he  saw  the  woman  sitting 
there.  At  last  he  walked  slowly  toward  the 
table.  He  stood  l)eside  it  for  a  moment  be- 
fore the  woman  looked  up.  For  a  long 
time  they  stared  at  each  other  in  silence. 

Finally  the  man  spoke.  "Pattie,"  he 
said. 

The  woman  moved  back  a  little.  "So 
it's  you,  Pete." 

He  bent  slowly  into  the  seat  opposite 
her. 

"I — It's  the  anniversary,"  she  said. 

"Yeah.  I  dicUi't  expect  to  see  you 
though." 

"I  just  came  by  to  look  around  .  .  .  the 
place  has  changed." 

"Yeah.  When  old  Nick  died,  some 
Wops  bought  the  joint." 

"It  was  so  pretty  the  first  time  you 
brought  me  here."  She  leaned  forward. 
"There  were  soft  lights  and  music,  an' 
e^'erything  was  rose  color  with  blue  trim." 
She  sank  back  again.  "But  you've  prob- 
ably forgotten  that.  ]Men  never  notice 
tilings  like  that,  anyway." 

"No,  I  haven't  forgotten,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice.   "That  was  the  Saturday  night 
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after  I  had  won  my  first  big  race.  We 
were  celel)ratiiii>-."    His  voiee  died  away. 

"Then  we  celebrated  all  your  bit)-  races 
here  after  that  —  until  that  Lal)or  Day 
race — 

He  uiterruptcd  her.  "You've  changed," 
he  .said  flatly.   "Your  hair's  dyed." 

"That's  none  of  your  business.  You've 
changed  some  yourself.  You  look  like  an 
old  man."   He  cringed  at  her  words. 

"Two  hamburgers  —  one  with  and  one 
without,"  sang  out  Buddy. 

"Where's  yoin-  husband:"'  he  asked  after 
a  while. 

"1  haven't  seen  Inm  for  years."  She 
stared  at  a  crack  in  the  wood.  Then  she 
said  in  a  low  voice.  "He  left  nie  over  ten 
years  ago." 

The  man  bit  his  lip  and  looked  down  at 
the  table.  Heels  clicked  on  the  pavement 
outside  the  window.  The  grating  rang  as 
a  man  walked  across  it  and  his  shadow 
crossed  the  spot  of  light  on  the  table. 

She  played  with  a  sugar  lump  held  in 
her  fingers.  "He  was  a  skunk.  All  men 
are  skunks.  You  were  the  first  to  teach 
me  that."  The  sugar  scattered  in  pieces 
on  the  bare  wood.  He  watched  a  fly  walk 
precariously  along  the  edge  of  the  sugar 
bowl. 

Finally  she  went  on,  "He  dressed  me 
like  a  queen  and  never  gave  me  a  cent  to 
spend.  You  had  money  too.  only  you  got 
it  crooked." 

"No.  Only  once.  1  only  pulled  that  one 
race.  That  was  a  good  horse  and  I  held 
him  hack  because  I  wanted  the  money. 
They  caught  me  for  it  too  ...  I  never  rode 
again."  The  fly  slipped  inside  the  sugar 
liowl  and  walked  around  on  the  sugar 
lumps.  The  grating  rattled  again  l)ut  the 
jiassing  shadow  was  scarcely  noticeable  in 
the  fading  light. 

"1  didn't  know  that,"  she  said.  "What- 
've  you  been  doin'  since;"' 

"Oh  wanderin'.  Stable  work  till  I  got 
known,  then  movin'  on.  Coiddn't  stay 
away  from  horses  at  first." 

"One  scrambled  eggs  on  toast,"  yelled 
Buddy  through  the  window. 

She  looked  at  his  threadbai-e  coat  and  at 


his  thin  rough  hands.  He  took  a  breath 
and  then  went  on.  "Then  I  got  so  I  never 
missed  'em.  Got  pretty  good  work  in 
otiier  fields  ..."  His  voice  died  as  he 
caught  her  eye.  "What'vc  you  been  do- 
ing^" he  asked  after  a  pause. 

"Oh,"  she  picked  up  another  piece  of 
sugar,  driving  the  fly  away,  "I  traveled. 
I'm  going  away  tomorro\\'.  I  stopped  by 
here  on  my  way." 

He  looked  unseeingly  at  the  light  col- 
ored s])ots  where  the  fin*  was  worn  from 
the  cuff  of  her  coat-sleeve. 

Again  they  eyes  met.  It  had  begun  to 
rain  outside  and  the  passing  footsteps 
splashed  on  the  wet  j)avement. 

He  looked  at  the  table  again.  "Funny, 
I'd  thouglit  of  going  away  tonioi-row.  too. 
I  thought  maybe  I'd  go  soutli.  Winter's 
comin."  His  eyes  wandered  from  the 
sugar  l)owl  to  something  white  sticking 
out  of  her  purse  which  lay  on  the  end  of 
the  table. 

"Soutli  .  .  .  that's  a  good  idea."  She 
stopped. 

"Yeah.   It'll  be  snowin'  here  soon." 

She  s2)oke  quickly.  "Do  you  think — ? 
I  mean  maybe  we  could — " 

He  glanced  at  her.  then  lowered  his 
eyes  again.  "Xo.  it's  too  late."  His  voice 
was  flat. 

The  light  died  out  of  her  eyes.  "Yeah. 
It's  too  late."  She  slouched  against  the 
stift'  back  of  the  booth  and  closed  her 
eyes.  "You  were  such  a  good  rider,"  she 
said  after  a  while.  "I  believed  in  you." 
She  hesitated,  then  went  on.  "But  you 
weren't  in  love  with  me."  It  was  half  ques- 
tion, half  statement. 

"^Vhy  do  you  suppose  I  pulled  ...  ?" 
He  caught  himself  and  stopped. 

She  leaned  forward  eagerly.  "Then  you 
pulled  that  race  deliberately^" 

He  drew  away,  knowing  he  had  said  too 
much. 

She  insisted,  "Did  you,  or  didn't  you? 
I  must  know." 

He  avoided  her  eyes.  "^Maybe  I  did.  It 
doesn't  matter  now." 

"Oh,  but  it  does,  it  does.  It's  not  too 
late.     AVe're  young  yet.     You're  barely 
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forty."  She  pressed  lier  clenclied  fist  into 
the  table  in  her  eagerness. 

IJiit  he  still  drew  away  fi'oni  her.  "Xo. 
It's  no  use.  Can't  you  see^  .  .  .  It's  too 
late."  He  gestured  with  a  thin  trembling 
hand. 

She  turned  her  head  away,  biting  he:' 
lip.  When  she  looked  at  him  again,  som?- 
thing  was  gone  from  her  eyes.  "Yeah, 
you're  right.  It's  too  late."  She  reaeliinl 
over  and  slid  a  white  envelo])e  out  from 
under  her  purse. 

Outside  it  was  almost  dark,  liush  liour 
had  come  and  footsteps  sjdashed  by  in  an 
ever  increasing  tempo.  Jake  came  back 
early.  "Well,  look  at  who's  I'oniin'  in 
ahead  of  time,"  said  his  partner.  "Is  t'^e 
missus  mad  at  you  or  something  T' 

"Shut  up  and  mind  your  owii  business," 
growled  Jake.  I^ooking  up,  he  noticed  the 
couple  in  the  corner  booth.  "Say,  are  those 
two  still  here?" 

"Yep,  and  they  haven't  eaten  a  thing 
either." 

"What  do  tliey  think  this  is,  Cirand  Cen- 
tral Station  '  Iley,  here  comes  that  blonde 
again." 

"Yeah,  and  you're  gonna  let  me  wait  on 
her  this  time,  because  here  comes  your  wife 
right  behind  her." 

Jake  swore  under  his  breath  and  th.en 
greeted  his  wife  sweetly.  "Hello,  honey." 


At  last  she  noticed  the  rain.  "It's  rain- 
in',"  she  said. 

"Yeah,  winter's  comin'.  It'll  soon  Ijc 
snowin'." 

"Ain't  it  a  mess."  It  was  a  statement 
not  a  question. 


"Yeah,  it's  a  mess."  His  eyes  fell  on  the 
little  white  envelope  as  she  turned  it  in  her 
fingers. 

"I  guess  I'll  go  away  tomorrow,  all 
right."    Her  voice  trembled  a  little. 

"I'd  planned  to  go  away  tonight.  To  a 
place  where  nothin'  matters." 

She  looked  at  him  (juickly.  "That's  the 
kind  of  place  I'd  planned  to  go  to,"  she 
said. 

The  footsteps  (juickened  outside  the 
\\indo\\'.  People  were  hiu'rying  home  to 
get  out  of  the  I'ain. 

They  stared  at  each  other,  slow  compre- 
hension dawning  in  their  eyes.  Then  he 
looked  at  the  envelope.  "That  your  car- 
fare^" he  asked. 

"That's  right,"  she  said. 

"Got  enough  for  me?" 

"I  guess  so." 

"Then  mavbe  we  can  go  together  after 
all." 

"Do  you  folks  M'ant  any  dinner  f  Bud- 
dy's loud  \'oice  made  them  both  start. 

I'he  woman  recovered  first.  "Just  an- 
other cup  of  coffee  for  me,"  she  said. 

"jNIake  it  two." 

"That  all  you  want?  AVe  got  good 
corned  beef  hash  tonight  and — " 

"You  heard  what  I  said — two  coffees." 

She  looked  at  him.  "Are  you  sure?"  she 
asked. 

"Yeah.   Winter's  comin'." 

She  jjoured  half  the  contents  of  the  en- 
velope into  each  cup.  She  stirred  her  own 
for  a  moment  and  then  drank  it  quickly. 
He  followed  suit  and  then  reached  out  and 
took  her  hand.  Footsteps  hurried  by  out- 
side the  window,  splashing  in  the  puddles. 
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Prayer 

Eette  Hartmax,  '44. 

Keep  my  friends  true 

And  grant  that  those  who  are  away 

May  miss  me. 

(xuard  those  I  love 

And  grant  them  joy  in  li\'ing — 

Let  the  struggles  of  eaeh  day 

Knrieh  me, 

But  hring  me  peaee  at  last. 

Keep  me  unsatisfied. 

]Make  me  remenil)er  tliat  the  futui'e 

Has  twiee  the  worth  of  present  and  past. 

Grant  me  eyes  that  ajjpreciate, 

l^ips  that  ex])ress, 

A  mind  that  thinks. 

Dt)  not  denv  me  life — 


What  Price  Degree? 

Betty  Weems,  '48 


WITH  explosive  force  I  was  vibrat- 
ed out  of  bed  by  three  alai'ni  clocks 
and  the  seven-thirty  bell.  Kmerging  witli 
a  slight  concussion  from  under  the  l)ed — 
where  I  had  hidden  one  alarm  clock  (just 
in  case  I  turned  the  others  oft'  in  my  sleep) 
I  sat  crossleoyed  between  the  l)etls,  sum- 
moning  all  mental  fortitude  to  meet  an 
awfiU  realization  that  was  settling  down 
over  my  soul.  In  tortured  distraction  I 
did  a  five-minute  dressing  job.  bruising 
three  shins  and  knocking  all  my  shoes  out 
of  their  })ockets.  Dousing  my  l)in'ning  and 
bleeding  eyes  in  cold  water.  I  staggei'cd 
into  the  Dining  Room — a  ghastly,  grey- 
faced  figure  with  no  place  to  sit  and  no 


appetite.  A  startled  JMrs.  Harper  sat  me 
in  a  "saved"  seat  and  I  heaved  up  eyelids 
just  far  enough  to  see  aeveu  jjerfectly 
strange  faces  glaring  at  me  and  calling  me 
ugly  names.  1  wanted  to  die.  But  instead 
I  just  I'aised  my  hand  everytime  every- 
body else  did  and  was  suddenly  surround- 
ed with  all  kinds  of  drinks  and  eas's  which 
made  me  feel  sick.  I  looked  at  my  watch. 
It  was  ten  minutes  of  eight!  Cold  perspir- 
ation broke  out  all  over  me.  ]My  throat 
trembled  and  closed  ujj  so  that  nothing 
would  go  down  and  no  noise  would  come 
out.  The  faces  were  all  talking.  Some  one 
said,  with  an  air  of  importance.  "We  re- 
took tlic  Philippines  hist  nigjitl"    Eveiy- 
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one  cheered.  I  shiuldei-ed  with  liorror  at 
the  way  these  people  liad  lost  their  sense 
of  projiortion.  How  could  they  be  hapjjy 
at  a  time  like  this  {   Five  of  eiglit ! 

With  a  smothered  shriek  of  anguish  I 
tore  from  the  room  giving  one  brave 
glance  at  the  "High  Executioner" — eating 
— eating! — in  cold  merciless  calm  among 
the  faculty.  I  raced  back  to  my  desk  fran- 
tically. It  was  a  screaming  mass  of  un- 
memorized  outlines.  I  grabbed  my  hair  by 
two  handfuls  and  hastily  pulled  it  out. 
Then  I  got  up  on  the  desk  and  sat  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  beautiful  yellow  pages 
with  the  carefully  inked  columns  of  dates, 
characteristics,  trends,  and  differences 
which  I  liad  deserted,  unlearned,  at  four 
a.  m.  and  began  to  chew  them  up  fm-ious- 

ly- 

A  steady,  terrorizing  clanging  froze  me 
to  the  spot  with  mouth  full.  I  choked, 
gasjjcd,  tilled  my  pen,  turned  over  the  ink, 
knocked  the  fii-e  extinguisher  down,  fell 
down  the  steps — tearing  three  ligaments — 


and  limped  into  the  class  room.  Every- 
body said,  "I  don't  know  a  thing,"  with 
gleeful  expressions  and  sat  cahnly  in  their 
chairs.  I  couldn't  say  a  thing  or  think  of 
a  thing.  My  whole  life  passed  before  me; 
then  everything  went  black  exce2:)t  for  one 
big  blue  spot  that  got  l)igger  and  bigger 
until  it  turned  into  a  Blue  Book.  I  gritted 
my  chattering  teeth,  fought  off  hysteria, 
clenched  my  tists,  and  smiled  feebly  at  the 
"High  Executioner"  who,  with  a  strange 
gleam  in  her  eye,  handed  me  a  white  piece 
of  paper.  1  stared  fixedly  at  this  thing, 
this  horrible  thing  tliat  was  l)etween  me 
and  death.  In  one  split  second  1  would 
know  my  fate!  It  was  like  aiming  a  gun, 
probably  loaded,  at  your  head — and  pull- 
ing the  trigger.  I  bit  a  hunk  out  of  the 
side  of  my  mouth  and,  body  wi'itliing  with 
2:)anicky  aches,  I  focused  with  difficulty 
on  the  print  of  the  first  question:  "What 
do  you  think  of  the  Educational  System 
of  todavT' 
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Bagatelle 

Helen  Lawton,  '43 

All's  nothingness,  I  am  fate's  jest. 

Contrary  to  my  mediocrity,  I  felt  possessed 

With  a  sense  of  the  divine,  the  infinite. 

I  felt  life  witli  sueli  breath-taking  sweetness 

That  1  staggered  under  the  pulsating  power  of  it. 

The  donor  of  life's  intensification  was  amused. 

Unknowing,  uncaring,  for  tliis  love  1  assumed. 


The  Ledge 


Phyllis  Texxey,  '44 


THEY  were  lying  on  tiieir  hacks,  let- 
ting the  sun  warm  their  legs  and  arms, 
but  their  faces  sliielded.  The  sun  made 
glossy  mists  of  color  in  the  air  and  tlie 
colors  spun  like  jewels  l)efore  their  lialf- 
shut  eyes. 

Corinne  reached  out  her  arm  in  a  lazy 
gesture  and  her  fingers  found  a  chimp  of 
the  soft,  springy  grass  that  covered  the 
ledge.  Absently  she  caressed  the  blades. 
Every  movement  seemed  to  be  bathed  in 
a  leisurely  stu])or,  a  dehglitful  listlessness 
made  from  light  and  heat  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  grass  where  her  weight  crushed 
it.  Never  liad  she  been  so  happy  here.  She 
had  come  to  tlie  ledge  countless  times  in 
her  childhood  and  slie  had  been  happy 
then.  But  that  was  simple,  childish  glad- 
ness, the  joyous  jjleasure  that  expresses 
itself  in  laughter  and  gayety ;  this  was  dif- 
ferent. 

She  still  heard  tlie  music,  fascinating 
and  beautiful  and  only  slightly  ominous, 
of  tlie  surf  on  the  rocks  below.  She  did  not 
have  to  crawl  to  the  edge  and  look  down  to 
feel  the  heavy  core  of  fright  in  her  stomach, 
for  she  remembered.  The  rocks  would  look 


now  as  they  had  looked  always,  their  cruel- 
ty masked  by  distance  into  a  rough,  gray 
pa\'ement  dampened  black  where  the  sea 
stepped.  Now,  as  always,  she  shivered 
with  delight  liecause  she  was  in  danger  but 
now,  unlike  before,  she  felt  no  desire  to 
run  and  slide  almost  to  the  edge  on  the 
slippery  grass.  She  smiled,  recalling  her 
glee  at  frightening  those  who  watched  her, 
her  nurse's  face  a  mottled  gray  of  terror, 
and  herself  knowing  all  the  while  where 
the  hidden  stone  was  that  she  could  grasp 
and  be  stopped  short. 

Today  it  was  enough  to  be  here,  floating 
in  a  pool  of  lazy,  sensuous  apjjreciation, 
scattered  memories  of  her  childhooti,  only 
a  hazy  consciousness  of  future,  and  a  per- 
^'ading  awareness  of  the  one  who  lay  be- 
side her.  Corinne  stretched  an  arm  around 
Peter's  neck  and  laid  a  kiss  where  the 
crease  showed  above  his  collar.  He  did 
not  stii'  and  she  was  a  little  disappointed 
that  he  slept.  Yet  she  knew  lie  needed  rest, 
and  he  must  rest,  though  it  cut  short  his 
one  day  of  leave  and  her  one  <lay  of  exis- 
tence. For  the  other  days,  spent  waiting 
for  the  world  to  tire  of  being  powder- 
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scarred  and  life-denuded,  surely  those 
days  \vere  hours  spent  het'orehand  in  the 
gra\e.  C'orinne  turned  a  little,  overcome 
l)v  the  knowledge  of  how  much  she  loved: 
her  unguarded  face  met  the  full  glare 
of  the  sun  and  she  could  not  distinguish 
between  the  love  and  the  light,  both  were 
so  hurting  liright. 

Shaking  away  the  feeling  of  heaviness, 
slie  rose  to  lier  knees.  Crouched  there,  she 
cried  out  softly  at  the  pain  of  moving  her 
body,  it  had  become  so  stiff.  She  suddenly 
i-ealized  that  she  was  very  hungry  and  she 
made  a  wry  face  at  her  own  materialism. 
Remembering  the  oranges  they  had  car- 
ried up,  she  leaned  across  Peter  and  took 
one  from  the  lunch  basket.  It  was  a  satis- 
fying looking  orange  and  contentedly  she 
held  its  roundness  for  some  time  Ijcfore 
peeling  off  the  rind.  The  air  became  warm- 
Iv  mixed  with  the  faint,  stickv,  orange 


smell  and  the  juice  clung  to  her  fingers 
and  a  few  drops  stained  her  dress. 

Corinne  felt  the  energy  flowing  back 
into  her  and  she  stood  uj),  anxious  to  move 
about.  Tlvj  grass  was  slippery  underfoot 
and  she  felt  the  old,  exultant  sense  of 
danger.  Recapturing  her  childhood,  she 
glided  on  the  grassy  slope,  the  sound  of 
Peters  l)reathing  fading  into  the  murnuu' 
of  the  waves  on  the  rocks  below.  Farther, 
farther,  at  first  slowly,  and  then  faster  and 
faster,  she  let  hei'self  drop  toward  the 
horizon.  Still  a  little  ahead  was  the  stone; 
she  remcmliered  exactly  where  it  was. 

Then  Corinne  reached  the  spot.  Clutch- 
ing for  the  familiar,  reassiu-ing  object,  her 
hand  met  gravel  and  a  little  pit  in  which 
the  earth  was  cool  but  yielding.  Tliere  was 
no  stone  and  the  sea's  call  was  inviting, 
compelling. 
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The  Unheard  Music 

Barbara  Furbu.sh,  '44 


They  liave  gone  at  last,  the  girls  who  were  in  my  room. 
It  is  quiet  now,  and  the  hall  is  Inished  and  still. 
The  tide  of  the  day  has  ebbed,  and  here  in  the  gloom 
The  black  night  comes,  bringing  a  cold,  gray  thrill. 


The  thrill  of  the  dark,  alone.   And  the  stars  are  mine, 
Playing  for  me  the  music  that  no  one  hears. 
The  timid,  young  moon  with  its  luminous,  liquid  shine 
]\Iakes  a  crown  for  its  horns  of  mv  childish,  silver  tears. 


Sleep  will  not  come,  though  my  very  soul  is  tired. 
In  restlessness  here  1  toss  the  whole  night  through. 
The  morning  conies  and  lea\es  a  dream  desired, 
And  I  must  have  a  dream,  for  now  I  can't  have  you. 


Why  did  you  go!'   Why  did  you  liave  to  die — 
Leavino-  onlv  a  cold,  yrav  thrill  and  a  silver  skv? 
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Savannah  Plantation 


Margaeft  Gordon,  '44 


THE  <)Tass  felt  cool  throuo,h  my  danc- 
ing- slippers  as  we  stepped  from  the 
tangle  of  shadows  onto  the  lawn.  Before 
lis  a  carpet  of  moonlight  unrolled  to  the 
river  where  a  cluster  of  oaks  painted  pools 
of  black  on  the  grass.  We  paused  and 
listened.  The  chirp  of  a  nearl)y  ci'icket  in- 
tensified the  stillness.  Warmth,  and  the 
fragrance  of  azaleas,  hung  like  a  cui'tain 
over  the  garden,  as  if  veiling  some  secret 
from  our  eyes.  Perhaps  it  was  the  story 
of  its  past  that  it  treasured,  rich  with  the 
glamour  of  the  South  that  died  long  ago. 
.  .  .  Hush  .  .  .  was  that  the  rustle  of  a 
hoop-skirt? 

Suddenly  a  breeze  swayed  the  ril)l)ons 
of  moss.  Laughter  tinkled  in  the  distance 
and  music  rippled  over  the  water  from  the 
far  end  of  tlie  garden. 

Enchantment  forgotten,  we  flew  to- 
wards the  splashes  of  light  among  the 
trees.  Voices  like  bright  drops  of  sound 
rushed  over  us  in  a  torrent,  and,  dizzy  with 


the  color  and  moving  shapes,  we  halted  for 
l)reath  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing. 

Behind  bowls  of  punch  the  white  coats 
and  grins  of  the  darkies  gleamed.  Benches 
flanked  a  pavilion  decked  with  lanterns 
and  flowers.  Skirts  billowed  over  the 
boards  as  each  lady  swayed  on  tlie  uni- 
formed arm  of  a  soldier.  As  we  stepped 
out  smiles  whirled  past.  Each  dancer, 
drunk  with  the  wine  of  perfume  and  stars, 
fancied  herself  the  belle  of  the  ball. 

As  the  music  ceased  the  wind  from  the 
river  fanned  our  faces,  and  left  a  tang  of 
salt  on  our  tongues.  That  same  breeze 
had  journeyed  across  those  marshes  when 
slaves  hummed  in  the  fields  near  the  Big 
House,  and  later  when  Sherman's  boots 
trampled  the  flowerbeds.  Now  Yankee 
soldiers,  in  khaki  instead  of  blue,  met 
Rebel  partners  to  dance  over  the  same 
ground,  tasting  together  tlie  hospitality 
celebrated  in  legend  —  the  gayety  and 
beauty  that  lingers  in  the  sheltered  corners 
of  the  Old  South. 
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Realization 


Anonymous 


ANNE  was  di-ifting  in  the  shadowy 
plane  l)etween  sleep  and  waking. 
She  was  aware  of  sleep  like  a  cloak  of  cool, 
dark  water  folding  her  in  lieavy  silence. 
She  half-dreamed  that  she  floated  on  the 
smooth  floor  of  the  ocean  under  fathoms 
of  swaying,  green  water.  She  hegan  to 
drift  up.  faster  and  faster  through  the 
clear  water  just  helow  the  shining  surface. 

Abruptly  she  woke.  Sunlight  splashed 
across  her  floor,  and  a  fresh  salt  breeze 
rattled  the  lampshade  beside  her  lied.  She 
stretched  happily,  contented  to  find  her- 
self at  home,  to  know  that  outside  the  win- 
dow sea-oats,  golden  in  the  morning 
liy-ht,  nodded  across  the  dunes  to  a  lazy, 
beckoning  sea.  Eagerly  she  sat  up.  Then, 
with  a  sickening  suddenness,  she  remem- 
bered. How  many  summei-  mornings  had 
she  waked  in  that  room  to  recall  in  one 
burning  flash  the  long  illness? 

Now  it  was  over.  She  missed  the  quick 
tread  of  the  nurse  past  her  door,  her 
mother's  low  tones.  The  distant  roar  of 
the  surf  intensifled  the  stillness  of  the 
house.  For  a  moment  she  closed  her  eyes 
and  hoped  that  it  was  only  part  of  her 
dream,  but  when  she  opened  them  it  was 
as  starkly  real  as  the  familiar  blue  walls 
and  clean  morning  air. 

Softly  she  got  up  and  leaned  out  of  the 
window  sniffing  the  salt  marsh.  On  the 
fine  pencil-line  of  horizon  was  a  tiny  puff 
of  smoke.    She  followed  with  her  eyes  the 


blue  cin've  ai'ound  to  where  white  banners 
of  foam  ran  up  the  beach  and  retreated, 
leaving  wet  brown  sand  sparkling  vrith 
shells.  Behind  the  dunes  the  white  cottage 
nestled  among  pink  oleander  trees. 

He  woidd  never  run  with  her  again 
do\vn  over  the  wet  morning-glories  for  an 
early  swim.  He  would  never  stand  at  the 
water's  edge  with  the  wind  ruffling  his 
grey  hair,  pointing  out  black  porpoise  fins 
dipping  off  shore.  He  would  never  hear 
the  faint  gull  cries,  or  dive  deep  into  cool, 
dark  water.  Blind  with  tears,  she  jerked 
down  the  shade,  and  stood  still  in  the  sud- 
denly dark  room. 

The  pungent  odor  of  bacon  frying  filled 
the  room.  Downstairs  the  clock  began  to 
strike,  sharp,  clear  tones  that  brought  a 
surge  of  memories,  aching  in  her  throat: 
rough  tweeds  and  cigar  smoke,  brown 
hands  and  laughter.  So  vivid  he  seemed 
she  coidd  almost  feel  him  beside  her,  his 
eyes  amused,  teasing  her  lovingly,  mock- 
ing her  tears. 

All  at  once  she  knew  tliat  she  would  not 
be  alone  down  on  the  beach  in  the  early 
morning  —  or  ever  again.  He  would  be 
there,  in  the  sm-f  music  and  on  the  lonely 
beach,  in  her  mind  and  her  heart. 

Strangely  happy,  she  turned  and  flung 
up  the  shade  so  that  the  sunlight  danced 
in  over  the  floor,  and  the  white  cm-tains 
fluttered  in  the  wind. 
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''Hush!  My  Son*' 

Inspired  by  JMerejkow.sky's  Romance  of  I.coiiardo  (hi  T"inci] 
Barbara  Briggs,  '43 


rplU^OUGH  the  tall,  dusty  windows 
X  the  winter  sunlight  slid  indiflt'erently 
across  tlie  polislied  niarl)le  door  of  the  vast 
elianiher.  Xeai'  tlie  coiMiei'  of  tlie  room 
stood  a  t'ny  villa^ye,  perfect  in  evei'v  detail. 
Before  tliis  city  of  doll's  houses  sat  a  small 
figure,  sp  'awled  out  with  the  easy  grace  of 
a  child.  Her  attitude  betrayed  her  age :  a 
sixteen-year-old  girl,  thoroughly  absorbed 
with  the  little,  live  dolls  who  were  her  play- 
things. But  tlie  ponderous  wealth  of  lier 
dress,  the  hea\  y.  jeweled  brocade,  indicat- 
ed her  rank.  Beatrice  d'Este.  duchess  of 
JNlilan.  wife  of  11  Moro.  the  illustrious 
Sforza,  was  amusing  herself  with  tlie  court 
dwarfs.  Her  favorite,  the  tiny,  blond  Ti- 
condra.  hovered  as  usual  near  her  skirts, 
and  watched  with  solemn,  unlilinking  eyes 
each  move  of  her  mistress.  She  gazed  with 
compassionate  stupidity  into  tlie  troubled, 
petulant  face  of  the  girl.  Behind  that 
pretty,  angry  front  was  a  deep  hurt  and  a 
despairing  heart.  The  young  body  held  a 
woman's  emotions,  and  now  it  suffered  the 
bewildering  turmoil  of  passion,  sorrow, 
and  hurt  pride.  Here  Beatrice  had  been 
sent  a  little  over  a  year  ago  from  Fei'arra 
to  live  with  the  strange,  fascinating  man 
who  was  her  husband  .  .  .  strange  to  her 
now,  although  new  presents  were  show- 
ered on  her  almost  daily,  and  she  knew  his 
pride  in  her  rich,  dark  loveliness  .  .  . 
strange  to  her  still,  although  in  less  than  a 
month  she  would  bear  his  child. 

"Tiki,"  she  murmared  absently,  "WHiat 
am  I  to  do?  He  doesn't  love  me — I  am 
his  wife,  of  the  proper  blood,  and  1  shall 
give  the  great  Ludovico  a  son  and  heir,  his 
one  desire  in  life.  Then  all  of  ]Milan  will 
celebrate,  and  cheer  me  and  the  future 
duke,  and  Ludovico  will  be  a  proud  father 
.  .  .  and  a  reassured  ruler.  But  will  he  care 


more  for  me?  No,  Tiki  ...  no;  I  am  his 
toy,  as  you  are  mine.  I  am  his  plaything 
to  use,  enjoy,  and  discard,  that  he  may 
tui-n  to  I.ucretia  whom  he  loves.  And  she, 
])oor  girl,  is  desperately  afraid  I  shall  find 
out  and  despise  her.  yet  she  dare  not  resist 
the  demands  of  her  lord.  I  cannot  hate 
her — cannot  even  hate  him,  for  he  destroys 
my  pride,  when  I  watch  him  sleeji  like  a 
small,  sweet  boy  with  his  head  on  my 
shoulder.  Oh,  Tiki,  why  can't  1  tight  him? 
Why  should  he  treat  me  this  way '.  Why 
should  I  give  him  his  child  that  1  do  not 
want — his  hated  child  who  will  only  take 
him  more  away  from  me?" 

Ticondra  looked  up.  "I  had  a  child 
once  ..."  Her  blue  eyes  grew  blank,  and 
she  tipped  her  head,  staring  into  nothing- 
ness. Suddenly  she  jumped  up  and  danced 
over  to  a  corner,  where  a  bedraggled  doll 
lay  in  a  tiny  l)ed.  "They  tried  to  take  him 
away,"  she  went  on,  staring  ahead  with 
bright,  vague  eyes,  "but  1  wouldn't  let  him 
go — I  held  him  so  tiglit  he  hardly  ])reathed, 
but  I  didn't  let  him  go!" 

"Tiki,  darling,"  Beatrice  frowned,  pat- 
ting the  dwarf's  bent  head,  "stoj)  this  non- 
sense; take  yoin-  doll  and  go  inside  with 
the  others;  there's  a  good  girl."  She  stood 
up  impatiently,  then  wandered  with  her 
recent  listlessness  out  of  the  room.  The 
midget  stared  after  her.  "Husli,  my  son; 
1  won't  let  you  go,"  she  crooned,  rocking 
the  tloU  in  her  cradled  arms. 

That  night  was  the  date  of  the  immense 
extravaganza  which  II  JMoro  had  arranged 
for  his  wife's  birthday.  To  all  appearances 
the  duke  had  spared  nothing  to  make  the 
affair  unforgettable:  rich  spices  had  been 
imported,  and  rare  foreign  fruits;  fowl  of 
all  species  were  prejjared  for  the  feast. 
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molded  into  fantastic  scenes  of  classical 
myths:  vegetable  forests,  nymphs  of  white 
capon  breasts  poised  on  rocks  of  darker 
meat.  Twenty-five  varieties  of  wine  twin- 
kled in  diamond  clear  crj'stal,  and  seemed 
to  flow  from  an  endless  fomitain.  Phe- 
nomena of  mechanics  were  constrncted  by 
the  ingenious  artist-inventor,  I^eonardo  da 
Vinci,  to  charm  and  astound  tlie  duke's 
sophisticated  guests.  The  great  ball-room 
was  a  kaleidoscope  of  rich  color,  wherein 
ladies  bent  gracefully  beneath  countless 
jewels  and  draped  satins,  or  moved  un- 
comfortably erect  in  stiff  brocade. 

Of  them  all.  Beatrice  was  certainly  not 
the  least  beautiful  in  emeralds  and  ])lack 
velvet,  and  the  unnatural  whiteness  of  her 
strained,  young  face  only  set  off  more 
vividly  the  gleam  of  her  copper  hair.  To- 
night she  danced  untiringly,  her  excited 
voice  keeping  pace  with  her  small  feet. 
Nothing  in  the  dizzy  scene  about  her  was 
missed  by  the  quick,  bright  eyes  .  .  .  not 
e\'en  the  over-ready  attendance  of  her  hus- 
band on  Lucretia.  Suddenly  it  was  too 
much  to  bear  his  slight  before  all  the  no- 
bility of  the  state,  and  in  quick  fury,  Bea- 
trice flew  to  the  door  and  down  the  long 
corridor,  away  from  his  indift'erence,  away 
from  the  occasional  pitying  glances,  away 
from  the  heedless,  heartless  gaiety  of  the 
ball-room.  No  one  followed,  nor  seemed 
to  miss  her  until  above  the  music  and 


laughter  rose  a  frightened  scream  .  .  .  then 
dreadful  silence  .  .  . 

They  found  her  unconscious  in  a  pa- 
thetic heajj  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  above 
her  bedchamber.  AVhen  a  breathless  court 
physician  arrived,  he  locked  himself  up 
with  her  and  two  women  attendants  for 
three,  tense,  dreary  hours.  Ludovico  had 
ordered  the  ball  to  continue,  and  hovered 
uselessly  outside  the  door.  Finally  the  old 
man  came  out,  closing  the  door  firmly  be- 
hind hnu. 

"Yoiu-  wife,  m'lord,  has  given  birth  to 
a  son  .  .  .  and  died." 

"Oh!!  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  and  the  boy?  How  is 
the  boy^  Poor  Beatrice,  poor  darling — 
but  she  has  left  me  a  part  of  her,  my 
precious  son!  Tell  me,  is  he  fine  and 
strong!"' 

When  the  other  did  not  answer,  Ludo- 
vico pushed  past  into  the  still  room  where 
his  wife  lay,  strangely  peacefid  with  an 
odd  little  smile  on  her  cold  face.  Within 
the  circle  of  her  lifeless  arm  lay  her  infant 
son  .  .  .  stillborn. 

Downstairs  in  the  nursery,  a  small  fig- 
ure squatted  in  a  patch  of  grey -white 
moonlight.  Her  head  w^is  bent,  and  she 
rocked  a  bundled  object  in  her  arms, 
crooning  over  it,  "Hush,  little  son.  They 
won't  take  you  from  me  .  .  .  yes,  oh,  yes 
...  I  once  had  a  child  ..." 


Come  With  Me 

Helex  I^awtox,  '48 


Come,  forget  tomorrow. 

This  may  be  oin-  eternity, 

Be  soothed  with  serenity. 

The  next  moment  may  bring  sorrow 

But,  while  the  music  plays 

Hold  these  delights  so  close 

That  the  memory  in  other  days 

Will  bring  a  dancer's  dizziness. 
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How  Important  Is  a  Bank 
to  Its  Community? 

Picture  a  "bankless"  community  .  .  . 
no  safe  place  for  funds,  no  place  to 
borrow,  no  way  to  transfer  money 
quickly,  none  of  the  countless  con- 
veniences provided  by  modern  bank- 
ing. Obviously,  a  progressive  com- 
munity must  have  a  progressive  bank. 
Our  basic  policy  is  one  of  supplying 
services  that  will  adequately  meet  the 
community's  needs.  We  would  like 
to  have  all  Sweet  Briar  make  our  bank 
your  bank. 

FARMERS  AND  BANK  OF  AMHERST 

Amherst,  Virginia 

Member    Federal    Deposit    Insurance    Corporation 


Lynchburg's  Fine  Jewelry  Store 
Manufacturing  Opticians 


FoWen 


"It's  easy  to  pay  the  Bowen  way" 


COMMERCIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


At  Your  Service  Day  or  Night 
Telephone  4246 


Orchids 


FkAXCES  31KKK,  '\2. 


Purple,  black,  blood-red,  and  corpse-pale  white, 

Strange  children  of  a  fever-ridden  j unfile. 

Sensuously  evil,  yet  fragrantly 

Alluring;  exotic  blooms — no  man  hath  seen  their  like 

In  man-made  greeneries  or  swamps — 

Sirens,  twining  silky  arms  'round  hoary  trees. 

Caressing  mossy  trunks  with  petals 

Satin-soft:  languorously  swaying,  breathing 

Pei'f ume  overpoweringly  sweet ; 

I>ike  some  frenzied  poet's  vision,  maddening 

In  its  seductive  glimpse  of  awful  bliss 

They  gleam,  half  hidden  in  the  dark-green  shadows. 

Purple,  black,  blood-red.  and  corpse-pale  white, 
Children  of  the  jungle,  essence  of  the  night. 
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Starlight 


Marion  Shaxley,  '44 


The  world,  a  crippled  body, 

Turns  its  face 
To  the  night,  to  the  stars. 
And  finds  light  to  heal  scars. 


God,  the  light  is  fadina' 
Between  two  stars. 
In  our  eye,  as  in  Thine, 
Must  light  die,  cease  to  shine? 


ELDER  &  COMPANY 

MEMBERS 
NEW   YORK   STOCK    EXCHANGE   .    .   .    NEW   YORK 
COTTON    EXCHANGE   .   .    .    NEW   YORK   CURB   EX- 
CHANGE   (Associate)    .    .    .    Chicago    Board    of   Trade 


New  York 


Nashville 


Knoxville 


735  BROAD  STREET 
CHATTANOOGA,  TEN N. 


FOR  MORE  FLAVOR 

FLEETWOOD 
COFFEE 


Compliments  of 

LEGGETT'S 
Department  Store 

1017  Main  Street 


THE  BOXWOOD  INN 

SWEET  BRIAR,  VIRGINIA 

OPEN    ALL    YEAR 

ROOMS  MEALS  PARTIES 


A    PLEASANT    VACATION    PLACE 
DURING  THE   SUMMER 


Tennis 


Riding 


Swimming 
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Faith 

Nancy  Bickelhaupt,  '43 

Down  thru  tlie  ages  he  came,  and  laid  a  finger  on  my  heart  .  .  . 

Out  of  the  futin'e  he  came,  and  I  was  crushed  hetween  the  two. 

I  writhed — how  firm  tliat  hand ! 

How  I  rehelled, 

Yet  it  compelled 

Submission. 

By  my  inevitable  loss 

Of  what  I  called  my  freedom, 

I  gained  the  Strength  that  first  is  born 

Thru  Understanding : 

That  submission  is  mj-  soul's  self-mastery. 


ARTS  PHARMACY 

THE  MEDICAL  CENTER 
Allied  Arts  Building 

PHARMACISTS 

Specializing   in   PRESCRIPTIONS,   BIOLOGICALS  AND 
SICK-ROOM  SUPPLIES 

1370— PHONES— 1371 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  WELCOME 

MAKE  YOUR 

HEADQUARTERS  AT 

WHITE  HOUSE  CAFE 

717  Main  Street                        Lynchburg,  Vo. 
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"SUMER  IS  ICUMIX  IX" 


"A^ery  hot  and  still  the  air  was. 
Very  smooth  the  gliding  river, 
^Motionless  the  sleeping  shadows." 

— Longfellow, 
HiazcatJta. 

"O  for  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cnciun])ers! 
O  for  an  ieehurg  or  tAvo  at  control ! 
O  for  a  vale  that  midday  the  dew  cum- 
bers ! 
O  for  a  pleasure  trip  up  to  the  pole!" 

— Rossiter  Johnson. 

Ninety-nine  in  the  Sluide. 

"Now  simmer  blinks  on  flowery  braes 
And  o'er  the  crystal  streamlet  plays." 

— Robert  Burns, 

The  Birks  of  Aberfaldy. 

"Before  green  apples  blush, 
Before  green  nuts  embrown. 
Why,  one  day  in  the  country 
Is  worth  a  month  in  town." 

— C.  G.  Rossetti, 
Sum  m  er. 


'Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds 

of  ]May, 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a 

date." 

— William  Shakespeare, 
Sonnets. 

'Bring  back  the  singing;  and  the  scent 
Of  meadowlands  at  dewy  prime. 

Oh,  bring  again  my  heart's  content, 
Thou  Spirit  of  Summertime!" 

— William  Allengham, 
Song. 

"Use  3Iay,  Avhile  that  you  may, 
For  May  liatli  but  his  time; 
When  all  the  fruit  is  gone,  it  is 
Too  late  the  tree  to  climb." 

— Richard  Edwards, 
May. 

'Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I. 
In  the  cowslip's  bell  I  lie; 
There  I  crouch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  do  I  fly 
After  summer  merrily : 
uMerrily,  merrily  shall  I  live  now 
Under  the  l)lossom  that  hangs  on  the 


bough." 


-Shakespeare, 
Sonnets. 


'Ah,  Avheii  to  the  heart  of  man 
Was  it  ever  less  than  a  treason 

To  go  with  the  drift  of  things. 
To  yield  with  a  grace  to  reason. 

And  bow  and  accept  the  end 
Of  a  love  or  a  season?" 

—Robert  Frost, 
Reluctance. 


"Tell  you  what  I  like  the  best — 
'Long  about  knee-deep  in  June, 

'Bout  the  time  the  stra^vberries  melts 
On  the  vine — some  afternoon 

Like  to  jes'  git  out  and  rest. 

And  not  to  work  at  nothin'  else." 

—J.  W.  Riley, 

Knee-Deep  in  June. 


$0.95 

A.  G.  Spalding 

CLASSIC  SADDLES 

Still  the  champion  on  every  campus.  A.  G.  Spalding 
SADDLES  are  white  elk  beauties  with  black  or  brown 
calf  saddles,  red  rubber  soles.    In  sizes  iVz  to  10.  AAA  to  C. 
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76  Years  Old 

THE 

FIRST 

NATIONAL    BANK 

OF  LYNCHBURG 

Resources:    TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


THE  OLD,  BIG,  STRONG  BANK 


YOU  WANT 

STEADY 
NERVES 

when  you're 

flying  Uncle  Sam's 

bombers  across 

the  ocean 


GERMANS  OR  JAPS,  storms  or  ice  . . .  you've  got 
to  be  ready  for  anything  ^vhen  you're  flying  the  big 
bombers  across  the  ocean  to  the  battle-front.  You 
bet  you  want  steady  nerves.  These  two  veterans 
above  are  Camel  smokers.  (Names  censored  by 
Bomber  Ferry  Command.)  The  captain  (nearest 
camera),  a  Tennessean,  says:  "I  smoke  a  lot  in  this 
job.  I  stick  to  Camels.  There's  less  nicotine  in  the 
smoke.  And  Camels  taste  great!" 

STEADY  SMOKERS  STICK  TO 

CAMELS 

There's  LESS  NICOTINE 

in  the  smoke 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains  28% 
less  nicotine  than  the  average  of  the  4  other 'largest- 
selling  brands  tested— less  than  any  of  them— accord- 
ing to  independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 


i^irki^irkit^ 


FIRST    IN    THE    SERVICE- 

The  favorite  cigarette  with  men  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard  is  Camel.  (Based  on  acrual 
sales  records  in  Post  Exchanges.  Sales  Commissaries,  Ship's 
Service  Stores,  Ship's  Stores,  and  Canteens.) 

—  AND   THE    FAVORITE    AT    HOME! 
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Oetb^ei,  fM2 
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Bias  and  Whimsy 


The  editorial  mood  is  composed  of 
two  things  forbidden  to  all  save  edi- 
tors and  therefore  indulged  by  edi- 
tors to  the  full.  The  names  of  these 
things  are  BIAS  AND  WHIMSY. 
They  will  make  the  editorial  mood 
sometimes  reflectively  mild,  some- 
times ruthlessly  exhortative,  here 
wordy,  there  uncommunicative, 
usually  something  better  left  alone. 
Despite  this  fact,  there  has  to  be 
something  forbidden  to  all  save  this 
useless  strata  of  the  publications 
w^orkl  and  something  greedily  in- 
dulged by  it.  Perhaps  the  least  harm- 
less prerogatives,  after  all.  are  BIAS 
AND  WHIMSY. 

*         :^         *         ^         * 

Vi'e  are  introducing  two  new  fea- 
tures. First  of  all,  we  are  presenting 
the  VICTORY  SECTION  which 
will  provide  information  considered 
by  the  government  as  essential  to 
wartime  collegiate  America.  We  are 
anxious  that  this  section  receive  all 
possible  consideration  and  will  en- 
courage it  to  remain  with  us  as  long 
as  the  need  for  it  exists.  Our  second 
innovation  is  closely  allied  to  the 
above:  "Campus  Commentators." 
The  purpose  of  this  will  be  to  dis- 
cover the  opinions  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Sweet  Briar  community 
on  a  question  relating  to  some  part 
of  the  Victory  Section.  Also,  may 
we  mention  that  although  "As  We 
Pass  By"  has  been  dropped  from  this 
issue,  readers  will  find  it  in  certain 
succeeding  issues  through  the  year. 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  seeing 
what  is  not  there  ?    If   that   seems 


obscurely  or  even  foolishly  stated,  it 
can  be  made  clearer  by  adding  "what 
is  not  there  to  the  ordinary  person." 
What,  then,  is  an  ordinary'  person? 

The  ordinary  person  is  a  very  nice 
fellow.  He  is  adored  by  his  dog, 
liked  by  his  friends,  respected  by  his 
children,  tolerated  by  his  wife.  He 
occupys  liis  place  in  the  community, 
a  Babbit-like  phice  of  solidity  ringed 
by  the  protecting  ramparts  of  the 
suburban  middle  class,  by  his  office, 
his  club,  and  his  nap  after  Sunday 
dinner.  He  dresses  painfully  for 
dinner  parties,  swears  when  he  can't 
find  his  studs,  and  looks  flustered 
when  his  bridge  partner  is  a  blond 
divorcee.  If  his  life  is  marred  by  an 
intellectual  discussion  he  takes  ref- 
uge in  remembering  the  new  blue- 
jn-ints  he  is  working  on,  the  day's 
baseball  scores,  and  does  this  behind 
a  red  face  and  a  head  that  compre- 
hend ingly  nods  at  the  mention  of 
Picasso,  realism,  Rousseau,  Hegel, 
Neo-Platonism,  or  Marcus  Aurelius. 
^^Hien  the  day  is  good,  he  rises  with 
a  grunt,  relieved  that  he  will  not 
have  to  bother  with  rubbers  or  get- 
ting the  car  started. 

The  year  slips  by  .  .  .  winter  .  .  . 
spring  .  .  .  summer  .  .  .  fall  .  .  . 
and  perhaps  brings  war  with  it.  In 
that  event,  as  in  peace,  our  ordinary 
person  is  highly  dependable.  In 
war,  he  can  be  counted  on  to  be 
patriotic,  to  buy  his  share  of  stamps 
and  bonds,  to  walk  several  blocks  to 
the  crowded  bus-stop  on  his  way  to 
the  oflice,  having  early  given  up  his 
car.  He  smiles  tolerantly  as  his  wife 
relates  to  him  her  day,  filled  with 


Motor  Corps,  Red  Cross,  Blood  Bank, 
Nurses  Aide,  Canteen  activities,  and 
he  obligingly  carries  an  assorted  col- 
lection of  rubber  bathmats.  hot  water 
bottles,  and  galoshes  to  the  gas  sta- 
tion for  the  latest  scrap  drive.  He 
claims  he  enjoys  his  coflfee  better 
black  and  has  lost  weight  since  he 
stopped  filling  his  iced  tea  glass  half 
full  of  sugar.  He  is  proud  of  his  son 
in  the  Army  and  of  his  daughter  in 
the  WAAC,  and  follows  their  prog- 
ress and  that  of  the  nation  in  the 
newspapers  and  in  the  five-minute 
new'S  programs  on  the  radio.  He  is, 
in  short,  a  very  fine  citizen  as  well 
as  a  very  nice  fellow.  The  year  slips 
by  .  .  .  winter  .  .  .  spring  .  .  .  sum- 
mer .  .  .  fall.  And  he  is  not  conscious 
that  life  is  slipping  by  faster,  more 
irretrierahly,  than  the  seasons. 

Suppose  he  awakes  one  morning 
and,  finding  a  perfect  day  outside 
his  window,  begins  to  feel  something 
new  within  him  ?  Suppose  he  makes 
gay  tunes  out  of  the  running  bath 
water  and  thinks  of  the  beach  and 
childhood  Saturday  nights  on  the 
farm  ?  Suppose  he  kisses  his  wife 
differently?  Suppose  his  walk,  his 
bus  ride,  his  oflrce  work,  his  whole 
day  even  to  the  dinner  party  where 
he  smiles  to  himself,  "What  the  hell 
do  they  really  know  about  Marcus 
Aurelius?"  .  .  .  Suppose  all  of  this 
is  different  .  .  .  that  war  means  some- 
thing greater  than  a  headline,  a 
news  flash,  a  bond,  a  sacrificed  car,  a 
stockingless  wife? 

Ah,  if  this  were  to  happen,  Mr. 
Brown  or  Smith  or  Jones  would  be 
seeing  what  is  not  there.  He  would 
no  longer  be  our  ordinaiy  person. 
And  the  flight  of  life  would  have  be- 
come only  the  flight  of  the  seasons. 


THE     BR  A M B  L  E  R 


Alexander  and  the  Devil 


JANET  CHENERY,  '44 


^^|-  jELLO,    Trouble, ■■    a    voice 

JiX  sailed  breezily  in.  Trouble, 
otherwise  known  as  Alexander  P. 
Bentham,  struggled  in  a  muddle  of 
sheets,  blankets  and  pillow,  which 
obviously  and  tenaciously  had  the 
better  of  him.  Finally  a  limp  hand 
slowly  emerged,  and  then  an  eye 
peeped  furtively  from  under  the  i)il- 
low  corner. 

There  was  a  gasp  from  the  Voice, 
and  Alexander  Jumped. 

"You  look  ghastly  !  Does  it  hurt  ?" 

The  eye  blinked  and  sulmierged 
like  a  sinking  ship. 

"How,"  he  wondered  mildly,  "can 
she  say  I  look  bad,  when  she  ha.sn't 
seen  me  ?  How  does  she  know  my 
head  hurts?"' 

"Maybe  your  eye  doesn't  look  so 
hot,"  chirruped  a  little  red  devil  sit- 
ting heavily  on  his  brow. 

"My  eye  was  closed!"  snapped 
Alexander. 

"That's  just  it,"'  replied  the  red 
devil  gleefully. 

Alexander  lay  stunned  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  with  a  bellow,  leapt 
out  of  bed  and  charged  the  bureau 
mirror.  A  few  minutes  later,  after 
getting  his  eyes  open,  he  glared  bale- 
fnlly,  then  morosely,  and  finally  un- 
happily at  the  large  blue  and  black 
splotch  plastered  between  his  left 
brow  and  cheekbone. 

"Looks  like  an  eight-ball,  sort  of. 
doesn't  it?"  the  Voice  rallied  cheer- 
fully. 

Alexander  shut  his  nujuth  tightly, 
took  a  firm  grip  on  his  descending 
pajama  pants,  and  turned,  slow  mo- 
tion, ( so  as  not  to  disturb  the  devil ) , 
toward  the  Voice. 

Something  small  and  blonde  was 
entwined  around  the  bedpost,  and 
Alexander  backed  hastily  into  the 
bureau. 

"Ouch  I"  said  the  devil,  clamber- 
ing wildly  for  a  foothold  around  an 
ear.  As  Alexander  watched  in  hor- 
ror, the  blonde  bundle  slid  away 
from  the  post  and  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed,  eyeing  him  speculatively. 

"Oh."  said  Alexander  after  a  tense 
minute.   "Oh,  it's  you  I" 

The  bundle  wriggled  indignantly 
and  spoke  in  a  slightly  strained 
voice. 

"Darling,  take  your  fingers  out  of 
your  ears  and  listen  to  me  a  moment. 


Uncle  Powitan  is  in  town,  and  he's 
coming  out  here  for  lunch." 

The  little  devil  climl^ed  to  a  high 
vantage  point,  carrying  a  large  ham- 
mer, and  peered  over  on  Alexander"s 
forehead.  Alexander  put  a  swift 
hand  up  to  ward  off  the  blow. 

"Is  something  the  matter,  dear?" 

"No,"'  he  mumbled,  "Pve  just  got 
something  on  my  mind."  There  was 
a  pause. 

"Aspirin  or  coffee  ?" 

"Roth,  and  a  cold  rag,  please." 

"Oh.  Aha.  Hitting  below  the  belt, 
are  you  ?  We'W  see  about  that  I'' 
whispered  the  little  red  man  fiercely. 

Alexander  loosened  his  grip  on  the 
blue  striped  pajama  pants,  and  sat 
down  quickly  to  forestall  their  de- 
scent. Sitting  down  led  naturally  to 
lying  down,  and  the  pillow  was  slow- 
ly pawed  over  his  face  again. 

In  a  moment,  however,  it  was  firm- 
ly removed  and  something  icy  was 
smacked  down  on  the  devil's  ham- 
mering-ground, and  a  cold  stream 
trickled  down  behind  his  ear. 

"Blood,"  he  thought  thickly,  lying 
still    as    a    corpse.     A    small    hand 


slid  around  behind  his  neck,  got  a 
strong  grip,  and  pulled  firmly. 

"Coffee,'"  said  the  voice.  "Hot  cof- 
fee." 

"Where?"  he  groped  hazily. 

"Open  your  eyes — here." 

After  a  noisy  moment,  young  J\tr. 
Bentham  set  his  cup  domi  and  re- 
garded his  wife  with  pleased  benevo- 
lence. The  devil  had  faded  to  a  tired 
pink  and  lay  limply  on  the  bedstead. 

"I'll  get  even  with  you !"'  he  hissed 
feebly.  Alexander  gave  him  a  warm 
friendly  smile. 

Mrs.  Bentham  tried- again. 

"Did  you  hear  me  say  that  Uncle 
Powitan  was  in  town  ?" 

"Really,"  said  Alexander  vaguely. 
"My,  my.'" 

"He's  coming  for  lunch,  Alex.  He 
phoned  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
wanted  particularly  to  see  you." 

"I  can't  see  anybody  today — it's 
Sunday  and  I"m  a  sick  man  ;  besides, 
I — w/io  did  you  say  was  coming?" 

(Continued    on   page    il ) 
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Campus  Commentators 


WE  assume  you've  heard  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  aud  Marine  Re- 
serve Corps.  Briefly,  it  is  a  system 
designed  to  keep  men  in  college 
without  feeling  useless,  and  colleges 
"in  step"  without  losing  their  pri- 
mary function.  The  Reserve  Corps 
provides  the  necessary  compromise, 
by  offering  directed  mental  training 
plus  morale  to  the  men,  and  that  cov- 
eted prize,  full  enrollment,  to  the 
colleges.  For  further  particulars,  we 
refer  you  to  the  article  entitled, 
"Men  Without  Uniforms,'"  in  the 
Victory  Section  of  this  magazine. 

Because  of  the  imminent  need  for 
men  in  active  service,  this  system 
had  to  be  modified.  But  it  could 
prove  a  plausible  and  invariable  ar- 
rangement in  women's  colleges.  Al- 
though the  case  is  jmrely  hypotheti- 
cal, we  were  interested  (and  felt  you 
might  be)  in  the  opinions  of  a  few 
members  of  our  student  body  and 
faculty.  Below,  we  jirint  for  your 
pleasure  and  enlightenment  their  re- 
action to  the  question :  "Do  you 
think  a  Student  Reserve  Corps  (for 


WAACS   and   WAVES)    would   be 
practical  in  women's  colleges  ?" 


Certainly  such  a  plan  warrants 
serious  consideration.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  goodly  number  of  stu- 
dents from  Sweet  Briar  College  and 
similar  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing will  become  members  of  the 
WAACS  and  WAVES.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  should  be  logical 
to  assume  that  any  preliminary 
training  for  such  war  service  would 
be  commendable. 

The  extent  to  which  a  training 
program  of  this  character  could  be 
established  at  Sweet  Briar  would  un- 
doubtedly be  determined  by  the  more 
practical  aspects  of  the  problem.  The 
acquisition  of  instructors,  the  pro- 
curement of  equipment,  aud  similar 
obstacles  would  have  to  be  met.  In 
the  last  analysis,  a  full  investigation 
of  the  cooperation  which  might  be 
obtained  from  the  War  and  Xavy 
Departments  should  be  regarded  as 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  con- 
sidering- the  establishment  of  a  Stu- 
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dent  Reserve  Corps  at  Sweet  Briar 
and  other  women's  colleges. 

— James  K.  Eyre,  Jr. 

For  a  small  liberal  arts  college — 
definitely  NO.  The  activities  of  the 
college  naturally  fall  on  too  great  a 
number  proportionate  to  those  en- 
rolled, and  in  most  small  colleges  of 
this  sort  there  are  already  too  many 
diverse  and  tantalizing  activities  de- 
tracting from  the  academic  curricu- 
lum. To  cut  these  out  would  be  to 
sever  a  main  artery  of  college  life : 
to  add  to  them  fl-ould  be  to  cleal  the 
death  blow  to  a  purposeful  college 
life. 

The  introduction  of  this  idea  into 
a  larger  college  where  specialization 
is  encouraged  to  a  greater  degree 
would  be  valuable.  It  would  tend  to 
draw  specialized  interests  to  a  point 
of  immediate  use,  and  intensify  col- 
lege life  to  a  desirable  degree.  In 
other  words,  if  the  need  is  impera- 
tive let  us  tap  available  resources  but 
not  draw  the  small  wells  dry. 

— Nancy  Bean 

In  considering  this  question,  cer- 
tain angles  must  be  examined  first. 
Primarily,  it  seems  to  me,  the  ques- 
tion arises :  "T\'ould  the  time  and  ef- 
fort taken  from  liberal  arts  pursuits 
for  specialized  training  be  of  real 
service  to  the  Government  when  the 
trainees  graduate?"  Also,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  there  are  many 
fields  of  study  for  which  training  by 
a  Reserve  system  is  not  possil)le,  in 
which  women  can  be  useful  as  substi- 
tutes for  men.  Finally,  one  would 
wish  to  know  how  the  plan  would 
affect  the  former  curriculum  or  alter 
the  proportion  of  academic  hours. 

The  proposal  seems  to  be  linked 
with  the  query:  "Should  there  be 
registration  of  women?"  We 
are  told  the  Government  will  "call 
us  when  it  needs  us."  Nevertheless, 
valuable  time  could  be  gained  by 
specialized  training  now  of  able 
women  over  twenty-one  without  de- 
pendents. Even  if  we  are  never 
drafted  we  will  surely  do  without 
compulsion  as  much  as  we  can  to 
help.  If  men  can  combine  training 
with  a  liberal  arts  education,  why 
can't  we  ?  Surely  college  women  will 
be  especially  needed  for  positions  of 
responsibility. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  restlessness 
among  many  women's  college  stu- 
dents, and  a  feeling  that  in  a  democ- 
racy there  should  be  more  equal 
sharing  of  the  burden  between  men 
and  women.  These  women  would 
welcome  a  chance  to  combine  their 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Psychologically  Speaking 

A  Short  Story 


ELAIXE  BEIMBERG.  '43 


I  TRIED  to  explain  that  part  of 
my  story  more  fully,  hoping  Liz 
would  eventually  agree  with  me,  but 
still  she  shook  her  head. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "but  it  just 
won't  do.  I  mean  it  isn't  psychologi- 
cally sound  and  I  don't  care  what 
your  professor  said." 

"Oh  you're  impossible !"  I  turned 
away  in  disgust.  "Look,"  I  began 
again,  "how  is  the  reader  supposed 
to  know  the  old  maid  is  really  in 
love  with  the  boss  if  she  doesn't  let 
it  slip  to  his  secretary  ?" 

"Any  way,"  said  Liz.  "Any  way 
at  all  imt  the  way  you've  written  it. 
You  could  Just  tell  us  about  it.  You 
know,  start  off  like  this:  'iliss  Rog- 
ers had  been  in  love  with  her  boss 
for  five  years' — something  like  that." 

"That's  terrible  !  My  professor  has 
said  over  and  over  again  that  in  a 
story  you  have  to  reveal  not  explain 
your  characters  if  you  want  the  thing 
to  be  really  dramatic,  and  there's 
certainly  no  better  way  to  reveal 
than  through  dialogue,  is  there  ?  You 
see,  it's  the  way  Miss  Rogers  tells 
about  it  that's  so  significant." 

"But  good  lord,  can't  you  under- 
stand that  no  reader  is  going  to  be- 
lieve that  the  old  maid  would  let 
down  her  hair  so  comjiletely  to  that 
particular  girl — the  secretary  of  the 
gny  involved  !  I'll  admit  she  might 
to  her  hairdresser,  or  her  doctor,  or 
maybe  to  a  close  friend — but  to  a 
casual  acquaintance  who  knows  him 
too;  who  sees  them  together  every 
day  in  the  week  —  certainly  not. 
There's  too  much  at  stake." 


"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  introduce 
another  character,"  I  said  stubliorn- 
ly.    "It's  too  cluttered  up  already." 

"We  were  silent  for  a  moment.  Fin- 
ally Liz  lit  a  cigarette  and  blew  the 
smoke  all  over  my  face.  Then  she 
began  talking  in  that  clear  deliber- 
ate tone  she  always  uses  when  she 
thinks  she  is  going  to  win  a  point. 

"I  didn't  major  in  Psych  for  noth- 
ing, my  dear,"  she  said.  "Please  be- 
lieve rile,  I  know  what  I'm  talking 
about.  Now  then:  you've  built  up 
this  woman  as  a  thoroughly  re- 
pressed and  inhibited  person. 
Self-discipline,  it  would  seem  is  the 
very  essence  of  her  character ;  re- 
straint and  suppression  her  motivat- 
ing forces  ..."  I  shifted  uneasily 
in  my  seat.  Liz  can  go  on  like  this 
for  hours.  "Well,"  she  continued, 
"isn't  it  absurd  for  Miss  Rogers  to 
have  this  little  chat  with  the  secre- 
tary and  bingo — out  comes  the  story. 
I  tell  vou  things  don't  happen  that 
way."  ' 

"0.  K..  0.  K.,"  I  said.    "So  they 
don't  happen   like  that.    But  that's 
the  way  I  want  them  to.    Any  con- 
structive   suggestions    as    to   how    I ' 
might  justify  it?" 

Liz  frowned  thoughtfully  for  a 
moment;  suddenly  she  brightened. 
"\\niy  don't  you  get  her  drunk  ?  Then 
she'd  spill  it  all  right." 

It  was  ridiculous  to  discuss  the 
thing  any  longer.  "Let's  pay  for 
these  cokes  and  get  out  of  here."  I 
said.    "I  need  air." 

We  walked  out  of  the  drug  store 
and  headed  in  the  general  direction 
of  the   college  librarj^    I   was  very 


angry.  The  more  I  thought  about  it, 
the  madder  I  got  because  there  was 
just  a  chance  that  Liz  might  be 
right. 

Let  me  interrupt  myself  right  here 
to  explain  that  I  am  taking  a  short 
story  course  in  summer  school.  The 
little  epic  we  were  discussing  was 
my  first-born  and  I  loved  it  as  any 
true  mother  would.  So  you  can  see 
how  the  thought  that  maybe  I'd  have 
to  reconstruct  the  whole  thing  af- 
fected me. 

We  got  to  the  library  and  sat  on 
the  steps.  I  was  trying  to  think 
things  through,  when  someone 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder. 

"Bet  you're  trying  to  think  of  a 
new  plot  for  a  story,"  a  voice  said 
playfully.  I  looked  up  and  saw  Miss 
Stockbridge  smiling  at  me,  her  thick 
rimless  glasses  shining  in  the  sun. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am,"  I  said 
gloomily. 

She  adjusted  the  belt  of  her  silk 
dress  that  hung  loosely  over  her 
skinny  frame  and  asked  me  if  I 
didn't  think  it  was  dreadfully  hot. 
She  wasn't  ever  a  very  pretty  sight — 
with  her  Ijlack  greasy  hair  done  up 
in  an  elaborate  and  absurdly  youth- 
ful coiffure,   her   face  all  powdered 
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and  rouged,  her  lips  pale  and  dry, 
but  today,  in  the  white  glare  of 
the  sun,  she  looked  particularly  un- 
pleasant. I  nodded,  wishing  she'd 
go  away.  But  she  stood  there  on  the 
steps,  hanging  over  me. 

"I've  been  working  all  afternoon," 
she  said,  "but  I  can't  seem  to  get 
anywhere.  I'm  really  embarrassed 
to  hand  in  my  latest  story.  I'm  be- 
ing silly,  I  suppose,  because  Profes- 
sor Whitlock  is  such  a  kind,  under- 
standing man." 

There  was  something  about  the 
way  she  said  it  that  made  me  think 
over  her  remark  for  a  minute. 

"Won't  you  sit  down  and  chat 
with  us  for  a  little  while  ?"  I  asked 
with  sudden  and  unexpected  cordial- 
ity. I  introduced  her  to  Liz  and  she 
sat  down  and  said,  "Don't  you  just 
adore  our  class?  I  think  he's  per- 
fectly delightful." 

(Continued  on  page   12) 
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How  I  Became  Enamored  of  the  Theatre 
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IXEVER  was  stage  struck  during 
my  adolescence.  This  may  liave 
been  due  to  tlie  fact  that  I  disgraced 
myself  permanently  in  the  theatrical 
line  when  in  a  fifth  grade  drama  I 
failed  to  say  my  three-word  ])art  at 
the  proper  time  and  thus  ujiset  the 
whole  course  of  the  play.  From  that 
point  on,  my  interests  lay  elsewhere. 

I  used  to  sueer  when  my  friends 
adopted  the  pained,  suffering  expres- 
sions of  Luise  Eainer  or  the  clipiied 
accents  of  Xoel  Coward,  and  I  re- 
fused to  paper  the  walls  of  my  room 
with  Barrymore  profiles.  I  prided 
myself  on  the  fact  that  I  did  not  own 
one  autograph  of  a  famous  person. 
My  friends  regarded  me  as  one  who 
did  not  know  the  joys  of  life  and  left 
me  alone  in  my  bourgeois  existence. 

Yet  my  whole  attitude  was  to 
change  in  spite  of  myself.  When  told 
amazing  stories  of  the  famous  folk  of 
Hollj'wood  and  Broadway.  I  can  re- 
member a  time  when  I  would  snarl 
back,  ''I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it," 
Today,  I  prick  up  my  ears  at  the 
very  mention  of  an  actor.  This  meta- 
morphosis has  taken  place  because  I 
have  had  what  might  be  termed  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  theatre.  Ac- 
cording to  psychology,  personal  eon- 
tact  breeds  interest. 

It  all  occurred  one  evening  when 
two  of  us  were  sitting  at  home  with 
nothing  to  do.  My  friend  was  a  very 
adventurous  type  not  given  to  spend- 
ing lazy  evenings  lounging  around  a 
fireplace.  Being  a  very  pretty  model 
she  usually  found  that  she  could  do 
anything  if  she  set  her  heart  on  it. 
So  when  we  decided  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  having  only  a  dollar  twenty- 
two  between  us,  neither  of  us  doubt- 
ed for  a  minute  that  we  would  get 
there. 

We  chose  a  current  Victor  Moore, 
William  Gaxton  musical  because 
Clare  knew  a  girl  who  went  out  with 
Victor  Moore's  son.  We  telephoned 
this  girl  who  promised  to  see  what 
she  could  do  about  obtaining  some 
rear  balcony  seats  for  us. 

"She'll  probably  forget  all  about 
it,  she"s  so  irresponsible,"  said  Clare 
cheerfully  as  we  set  out  for  the  sub- 
way. 

I  have  always  had  difficulty  re- 
membering the  correct  name  of  a 
theatre  or  the  street  it's  on,  and 
whether  it  is  east  or  west  of  Broad- 
way.   As  a  result,  I  usually  wander 


aimlessly  to  and  fro,  and  finally  end 
up  buying  a  newspaper  that  I  do  not 
want  just  so  I  can  look  up  the  evas- 
ive theatre. 

But  Clare  knew  just  what  she  was 
doing.  Consequently  there  was  no 
faltering  by  the  wayside  and  we  soon 
arrived  at  our  destination.  We  went 
straight  to  the  box  office  where  she 
asked  for  two  tickets  left  by  Bobby 
Moore. 

"But  we  aren't  sure  if  he  knows 
anything  about  this  yet,"  I  whis- 
pered, trying  to  look  as  inconspicu- 
ous as  possible.  "Besides  we  only 
have  a  dollar  to  spend  and  top  bal- 
cony seats  cost  fifty-five  cents." 

The  little  man  behind  the  window 
at  the  box  oflice  was  conferring  with 
two  rather  businesslike  individuals. 
One  of  them  kept  glancing  with  ob- 
vious approval  at  Clare.  This  added 
to  her  confidence  but  not  to  mine. 
Finally  he  came  out  to  where  we 
were  standing. 

"Are  you  friends  of  Bobby's  ?"  he 
asked. 

I  opened  my  mouth  to  answer  but 
Clare,  shoving  me  slightly  out  of  the 
way  and  giving  the  man  one  of  her 
most  bewitching  glances,  had  em- 
barked on  a  description  of  Bobby's 
good  qualities. 

•'Well,  follow  me  little  ladies,"  he 


said,  giving  me  a  lecherous  smile  and 
leading  the  way  back  into  the  the- 
atre. Clare  marched  after  him  drag- 
gi]ig  me  along  with  her.  Down  the 
aisle  we  went,  to  the  third  row. 

"How  will  this  be?"  asked  the 
man,  thrirsting  two  programs  into 
my  unwilling  hands  and  indicating 
some  excellent  seats.  I  gulped  and 
grasped  my  skinny  pocketbook  con- 
vulsively, but  he  disappeared  up  the 
aisle  before  I  had  a  chance  to  say 
anything. 

As  there  was  nothing  else  to  do 
we  settled  in  our  seats  and  prepared 
to  enjoy  what  was  to  follow.  We  de- 
cided to  face  the  consequences  after- 
wards. I  cannot  truthfully  say  that 
I  became  so  thoroughly  engrossed  in 
the  show  that  I  forgot  e\'erything 
else.  I  will  merely  say  that  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I'd  better  like  it  no 
matter  how  it  turned  out.  AMien 
jokes  were  told  I  laughed  as  hard  as 
I  could  make  myself.  When  the  cur- 
tain came  down  for  the  last  time,  I 
clapped  till  my  palms  smarted. 

The  man  returned  and  politely 
asked  us  to  follow  him  again.  Clare 
was  no  longer  confident  and  I  found 
that  this  time  it  was  I  who  dragged 
her  along.  We  went  through  a  series 
of  doors  and  then  up  a  narrow  stair- 

(Continueii  on  pjige   11) 


The  White 
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Whiteness, 

How  misty  wldte  and  lacy. 

An  orh  of  wliiie — the  moon — 

Is  clear 

Yet  misted. 

The  feathery  ivhiteness  of  the  swift-blown  clouds 

Is  tinted  in  its  siveep  with  memories  of  sun-lit  hues. 

How  eerie  fine 

The  winged  breaths  that  slip 

And  fade 

And  drift  and  darh 

And  dim  into  the  thousand  years  of  space 

Where  swing  the  pricl-led  stars 

And  sing  the  winds  and  storms  of  all  our  days. 

Clear,  lightened  orb. 

Whose  light  gives  light  to  filmy  sigJis 

That  drift  and  sway. 

Fade  not  as  they 

But  in  this  peace 

Hold  fast  thy  way 

Nor  silver-tip  the  western  trees 

Till  white  of  day. 
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Our  Side  of  the  River      A  Thought . . 


BETTE  HAKTMAN,  'ii 


SOME  afternoons  we'd  go  for  long- 
drives  around  the  County.    \Ye 
both  loved  to  just  drive  along  with 
no  particular  destination.    It  would 
be  hot  and  stuffy  and  pretty  soon  one 
of  us  would  suggest,  "Let's  go  for  a 
ride."    First  we'd  always  go  for  an 
iee-eream   cone,   big  double   deckers 
that  would  nrelt  as  soon  as  we  stepped 
outside  of  the  door.  We  always  fought 
about  who  was  to  treat,  and  we  end- 
ed up  by  taking  turns  at  paying.    It 
was   probably  a   very  confusing  ar- 
rangement  tor  the  poor   clerk  who 
had  to  stand  and  wait  while  we  wran- 
gled.   But  of  course  that  was  part 
of  the  fun.    And  then  we'd  go  back 
to  the  outskirts  of  town  and  tum  off 
on  the  pike.   I  don't  think  we  talked 
veiT  much.    It  was  nice   to   feel  a 
breeze  and  we'd  just  relax  and  drive 
lazily  along.   We  turned  off  on  little 
dirt  roads  with  maybe  trees  on  one 
side  of  us,  but  on  the  other  side  the 
fields   would   stretch    as   far   as   we 
could  see.   Once  in  a  while  we'd  pass 
a   black   buggy  jogging   along  with 
an  Amish  family  coming  back  from 
market.  There  would  be  an  occasion- 
al farm  house,  red  and  neat  and  very 
trim,  shaded  under  big  willow  trees 
and  maybe  a  stream  running  beside 
it.    Anci  there  would  hex  signs  on 
the  barns  and  maybe  some  kids  play- 
ing in  the  big  loads  of  hay.    Then 
we'd  turn  off"  into  the  hills.    I  re- 
member one  day  we  found  a  road  we 
hadn't  noticed  before.  We  turned  off 
onto  it  and   just  sort,  of  hoped  we 
wouldn't  get  lost.    I  didn't  have  any 
very  accurate  sense  of  ilirection  and 
Janie  never  cared  where  we  were.  She 
said  once  that  looking  at  sign  posts 
destroyed  all  sense  of  fun  and  ad- 
venture.    It  was  more  fun  just  to 
drive  along  and  be  surprised  when 
you  finally  had  to  ask  how  to  get 
back  home.     We  haven't  gone  hack 
that  wav  again  and  I  sometimes  have 
thought  about  it.   The  road  was  nar- 
row and  wound  up  and  around  the 
hills.    I  don't  think  we  passed  an- 
other car  the  whole  time.     Just  a 
couple  of  old  tramp  shacks.  And  some 
kids  walking  along  with   bathing 
trunks  under  their  arms.    And  then 
all  of  a  sudden  we  came  out  on  top 
of  the  hill.  I  stopped  the  car  and  we 
both  gasped  a  little  when  we  looked 
around  us.    The  hill  fell  away  from 
the  road  and  far  below  us  we  could 
see  fields  that  were  green  and  almost 
yellow  in  the  sunset.    Farther  away 
was  the  river,  wide  and  calm  with  a 


couple  of  rainbow  colored  rocks  and 
a    smgle    red   motor  boat   that   sped 
along    leaving  a  little  line  of  silver 
white  in  its  wake.    There  were  taU 
green  mountains  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  and  we  seemed  to  be  on  a 
level  with  them  so  that  the  fields  and 
the  river  were  iu  a  valley.    The  sun 
was  setting  over  the  mountains  and 
its  rays  struck  the  town  that  was 
sprawled  ou  our  side  of  the  river. 
The  church  spires  gleamed  and  the 
roof  tops  were  pink  and  white.  It  all 
looked  sort  of  silvery  and  quiet  and 
it  seemed  impossible  that  people  were 
really  living  and  working  down  there. 
I  knew  that  if  we  drove  on  down  the 
mountain   and  into   the   town,   we 
■  would  tind  dirty  streets  with  mongrel 
dogs   claw'ing  the  smelling  garbage 
pails.      Trucks   and   cars   would    be 
pushing   their    way    through    the 
streets,  honking  and  screeching.  Kids 
would  be  yeUiug  and  the  town  barber 
would  be   standing  in  front  of  his 
shop  beside  the  red  and  white  striped 
pole,  in  his  shirt  sleeves.    But  from 
the  mountain  top,  the  town  looked 
Uke  a  bit  of  fairy  land  that  was  still 
undiscovered.    The  fields  were  gTeen 
and   the   river   was   silver,   and   the 
mountains  looked  dkrk  and  cool.     I 
started  the  motor  and  turned  the  car 
around.  Janie  said  quietly.  "Let's  go 
back  the  way  we  came."    She  didn't 
say  anything  at  all  on  the  way  home 
and  I  was  glad.  I  think  we  were  both 
trying  to  hold   the   memory   so  we 
wouldn't    forget    it.     It,  was    as 
though  we  realized  how  very  lovely 
things  looked  from  a  distance,  and 
yet  you  knew  if  you  got  too  close  to 
that  beauty  you  would  lose  it  and 
you'd  be  standing  in  the  streets  of  an 
ordinary  town.    And  I  guess  that's 
what  most  beauty  is,  sort  of  far  away 
and  elusive  so  that  every  time  you 
think  you've  found  it  and  can  keep 
it,  it  slips  away  from  you  and  you're 
left  holding  out  your  hands  for  some- 
thing that  isn't  there.   It  makes  you 
happy  wdien  you  first  find  it,  but  then 
it  leaves  you  feeling  just  a  little  sad 
and  maybe  a  little  lonely  too.   So  we 
didn't  say  anything  on  the  way  home. 
But  the  car  finally  found  the  pike  of 
its  own  accord  and  we  lighted  our 
cigarettes.      Mine  didn't  taste  very 
good  and  I  finally  threw  it  out  of  the 
window.    Then  we  were  in  front  of 
Janie's  house  and  Waggo  was  bark- 
ing at  us  and  she  yelled  at  him  to 
shut  up.    I  guess  it  was  sort  of  a  re- 
lief to  have  something  to  shout  at. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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THE  burning  cigarettes,  held  by 
the  girls  in  the  bus,  appear  as 
so  many  red  dots  scattered  through 
the  darkness.  They  glow  until  all  the 
tobacco  is  consumed,  and  from  time 
to  time  a  gust  of  wind,  coming 
through  the  open  window,  draws  a 
spark  from  one  of  their  tips  .  .  . 
That  spark,  meeting  some  infiamma- 
ble  material,  might  set  fire  to  the 
whole  bus  .  .  .  and  its  flame  might 
burn  the  people  in  it  too  ! 

The  slowing  fire  of  the  eiaarettes 
burning  are  like  the  fires  burning  in 
every  French  heart.  Now  the  French 
people  are  incapacitated,  but  deep  in- 
side of  them  remains  an  ardent  fire 
of  hope  and  desire  to  'revenge  them- 
selves on  their  enemies,  kindled  by 
the  daily  sufferings  inflicted  on  them. 
That  we  must  not  doubt ! 

Those  human  fires  burn  sometimes 
■nithout  dangerous  consequences,  but 
often  a  spark  springs  from  one  of 
them  and  the  trouble  it  causes  to  the 
occupying  forces,  we.  in  this  counti'y, 
do  not  always  know. 

That  hope  and  faith  for  better 
times  and  the  return  of  Liberty  is 
shared  by  all  those  who  ha\e  known 
it  before.  But  what  of  those  who 
were  born  since  the  war,  or  were  too 
small  to  appreciate  it  when  it  still 
existed  ?  This  is  an  irrelevant  ques- 
tion, but  one  that  we  cannot  help 
asking ! 

One  day,  looking  through  a  maga- 
zine called  La  France  Libre,  my  e3'es 
were  caught  by  the  picture  of  a  small 
boy  who  could  not  be  older  than  four. 
The  smirk  on  his  lips  shocked  me ; 
the  rags  on  his  tiny  limbs  pained 
me ;  but  behind  both  there  was  some- 
thing more.  There  was  the  nest  gen- 
eration of  France,  and  of  most  of 
the  world. 

Children  like  that  one.  brought  up 
among  sufferings  of  all  kinds,  fam- 
ilyless  for  the  most  part,  improperly 
nourished,  and,  yes,  improperly 
loved,  what  will  they  expect  of  a 
world  that  they  know  only  as  a  place 
of  cruelty  and  misery?  What  will 
they  do  for  such  a  world  ? 

Under  the  picture  were  written  the 
words  :  "lis  ne  I'auront  pas  !"  mean- 
ing that  the  Nazis  would  never  sub- 
bue  him.  Such  a  spirit  of  revenge 
and  heedlessness  as  was  revealed  in 
the  features  of  the  child  may  be  the 
right  kind  to  have  in  France  at  the 
present  time  with  the  Nazis  enslav- 
ing every  one ;  but  after  this  war,  it 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Toujours 

CONNIE  SUE  BUDLONG,  '44 


THE  feathered  wheat-heads  hung 
heavy  in  the  still,  hot  air  and  the 
dingy  white  hens  scuffed  in  a  gro- 
tesque minuet  on  the  dusty  patli. 
M'liss  leaned  back  from  the  steam- 
ing washtub  and  eased  the  bent  agony 
of  her  back.  Slowly  she  wiped  her 
hands  on  her  liuck  apron.  They  were 
sodden  and  wrinkled  like  prunes. 
She  rested  heavily  against  the  porch 
post  and  wiped  a  trickle  of  sweat 
from  her  face.  The  field  before  her 
caught  up  the  heat  and  shimmered 
it  back  mercilessly  into  the  quiver- 
ing air.  Now  she  could  hear  the 
monotonous  chop  and  plunk  of  Jed's 
a.xe,  and  the  stinging  whine  and  purr 
of  the  cross-cut  down  past  the  wood- 
lot. 

She  wiped  her  cheek  again,  and 
sat  down  on  the  step.  Her  hands  fell 
loose  beside  her.  The  wood  of  the 
porch  floor  was  silvery-grey  ajad 
splinterful,  patterned  now  with 
splotches  of  soap-filmed  water.  Slie 
shaded  her  eyes  against  the  glare  to 
watch  the  dust-clouded  figure  com- 
ing slowly  down  the  road.  She  won- 
dered, dully,  if  he  would  stop  by. 
She  didn't  much  care ;  it  was  too  hot 
to  care.  He  did  turn  in,  though,  and 
walked  up  the  steep  path.  He  was  a 
wizened  little  man,  all  bent  under  a 
leather  packsack.  His  face  and  hair 
and  clothes  were  powdered  with  red 
dust.  Drops  of  sweat  down  the  wrin- 
kles in  his  face  made  little  furrows 
of  clean.  His  voice  was  nasal  and 
reedy. 

"Evenin',  m'am.  Nice  weather 
this,  if  you've  a  fancy  for  heat."' 

"Evenin'."  Her  voice  was  low, 
toneless. 

"And  can  I  show  you  my  line? 
It's  fresh  from  the  city  and  I've 
ever}'thing  you  might  be  needin.'' 
The  silence  was  heavy,  broken  only 
by  the  whirr  of  locusts  in  the  field. 
The  peddler  shifted  his  pack,  cleared 
his  throat  and  spoke  again. 

"In  my  pack  I  have  pots,  crocks, 
tinware,  candles,  needles,  bootlaces, 
stovepolish.  slate  pencils,  'most  any- 
thing." 

"Don't  need  nuthin'." 

"You  don't  ?  WeU,  I  won't  press 
you  then,  m'am.  Would  you  mind, 
though  if  I  slipped  my  pack  and  took 
a  seat  on  your  stoop  for  a  few  min- 
utes ?"  Without  waiting  for  her  con- 
sent he  shrugged  the  packstraps 
down  his  skinny  arms  and  laid  the 
pack  gently  on  the  groimd.  He 
stretched  carefully,  then  sat  on  the 


lower  step.  M'liss  moved  her  feet  to 
one  side  to  make  room  for  him  and 
said  nothing,  'i'he  peddler  pushed 
his  hat  back  and  looked  up  at  her. 

"Quiet  out  here,  ain't  it?  And  it 
kiuda  gets  you  down,  don't  it?  Me, 
I'll  take  the  city  any  time.  Came 
down  yesterday  in  the  ears  from 
Saint  Joe  ..."  His  voice  died 
away.  M'liss's  silence  was  too  pro- 
found. He  pulled  a  withered  grass 
blade  and  chewed  on  its  end.  He 
spat  reflectively  and  faced  back  to 
il'liss. 

"Don't  you  ever  get  lonesome  ?" 
"Never  have  the  time  to."'   Eising, 
M'liss  stretched  and  readied  herself 
to  go  back  to  washing. 

"Don't  start  work  again.  Look  at 
something  I've  got  here,"  and  his 
gnarled  fingers  probed  deep  into  the 
pack.  "Ah,  here  it  is — all  the  way 
from  across  the  ocean  this  came, 
m'am."'  His  face  glowed  with  the 
pride  of  a  connoisseur  as  he  held  the 
tiny  crystal  bottle  up  in  the  sunlight. 
"It's  perfimie,  real  perfume  from 
France.  Lookahere,  you  can  read 
what  the  sticker  says." 

M'liss  squatted  beside  him  and 
looked  at  the  small  bottle. 

"Whafs  it  say?  Can't  read  them 
letters." 

"T-o-u-j-o-u-r-s,  that's  too-jours, 
G-a-i — gay.  Too-jours  gay.  That 
there's  French  for  something  like 
'Happy  all  the  time'."' 

M'liss  squinted  at  him.  "Mightv 
small  bottle,  ain't  it?" 

The  peddler's  voice  broke  in  pro- 
testing crescendo,  "That  means  it's 
quality — s'not  cheap  either,  four  dol- 
lars." 

M'liss's  voice  became  even  lower ; 
it  now  had  a  vibrant  tone.  Little 
sparks  kindled  far  back  in  her  eves. 
"Four  dollars." 

Then  all  vibrancy  in  her  voice 
vanished,  sharpness  now.  "Would 
you  sell  it — to  me  ?"  A  dull  red  flush 
arose ;  painfully  it  crept  up  her  neck 
and  out  over  her  cheek  bones. 

"Sure  I'd  sell  it  to  you,  m'am,  if 
you're  willin'  to  pay  the  price." 

"Would  you  take  part  of  it  in 
stuff  like  eggs,  and  butter  and  bread, 
maybe  ?" 

The  peddler  fingered  his  chin. 
"Well,  yes,  I  allow  I  could  do  that." 
Swift  as  a  barn  swallow  M'liss  rose 
and  crossed  the  porch  to  the  kitchen. 
She  snatched  a  berry  basket  from  the 
stack  by  the  stove  and  lined  it  with 
clean  sacking.    The  eggs  she  put  in 


deftly,  too  precious  they  were  to 
crack  ;  two  fresh  loaves  and  a  pot  of 
fresh  clabber  cheese  made  the  basket 
solid  and  heavy  in  her  hands.  Then 
she  reached  up  in  the  cupboard  for 
the  china  teapot;  spilled  salt  made 
a  delicate  patter  on  the  oilcloth  cov- 
ered counter.  No  time  to  scoop  it  up 
now;  no  time,  even  to  ])ut  a  pinch  of 
it  over  her  left  shoulder.  Two  dollar 
bills,  a  silver  piece  and  a  handful  of 
pennies  and  nickels  poured  out  of 
the  jiot.  She  counted  quickly  and 
folded  the  coins  tightly  into  the  bills. 
"Here,  here's  the  money  and  the 
eggs,"  slie  held  the  basket  toward 
him. 

"Thank  you,  m'am.  Here's  your 
perfume."  The  peddler  smiled  and 
held  the  little  bottle  out  to  Jl'liss. 
As  she  took  it  from  him — gingerly, 
between  thumb  and  index  finger,  she 
smiled  slowly.  He  shrugged  back  in- 
to his  pack,  touched  his  hat  and 
walked  down  the  path. 

M'liss  didn't  \\'atch  him  go.  She 
held  the  little  bottle  up  to  the  light 
and  looked  at  the  label,  as  though 
she  were  reading  it.  "Happy  all  the 
time."  She  held  it  carefully  in  one 
hand  and  used  the  other  to  smooth 
down  her  hair,  first  on  one  side,  then 
the  other,  finally  the  straggles  in 
back.  Again  she  held  the  bottle  up 
in  the  sunlight.  This  time  its  facets 
sparkled  even  brighter  than  before. 
Little  bits  of  rainbow  flickered  up 
and  do-mi  her  hand  and  arm  as  she 
turned  the  bottle. 

Then — the  bottle  was  on  the  floor 
— no  longer  a  bottle,  now  there  were 
hundreds  of  shiny  splinters.  They 
were  lost  in  a  dark,  ever-widening 
pool  on  the  grey  floorboards.  M'liss 
knelt  and  tried  to  scoop  the  pool  to- 
gether. Sharp  sweetness  rose  from  it 
and  she  cut  her  fingers.  Blood 
stained  the  pool  ever  darker.  She 
stood  slowly  and  wiped  her  hands  on 
her  apron.  All  expression  had  left 
her  face.  Slowly  she  walked  to  the 
tub  and  put  her  hands  in  the  still- 
hot  water.  The  locusts  were  quiet 
now.  and  there  was  nothing  but  still- 
ness in  the  sweet,  hot  air. 


TEE     B  R  AM  B  L  E  E 


True  Confessions 


CLARE  EAGER,  '43 


IT  is  no  wonder  that  True  Confes- 
sions can  honestly  advertise  that 
"more  than  one  million  women  h\xy 
this  magazine" ;  it  is  only  a  wonder 
and  a  pity  that  more  do  not  realize 
what  great  moral  guidance  they  can 
receive  tor  only  ten  cents.  But  those 
who  do  take  advantage  of  this  value 
show,  through  their  letters  to  the 
editors,  that  they,  at  least,  appreciate 
the  hard  work  and  spirit  of  public 
welfare  put  into  this  magazine  each 
month. 

''Your  stories  are  so  true  to  life, 
and  each  contains  a  moral  that  is 
always  worth  while.  The  story  'I  Ex- 
plored the  Ways  of  Love'  touched  me 
deeply.  It  was  so  realistic,"'  writes  E. 
W.  of  Danville,  Lidiana.  "I  can't 
rest  until  I  thank  the  author  of 
'Find  New  Joy  in  Love'  for  the  won- 
derful advice  he  gave  the  young 
people  of  today"  says  Mrs.  W.  H.  E. 
of  Pekin,  111.,'  and  Mrs.  P.  S.  M.  of 
Martinsburg,  Pa.,  in  a  strong  de- 
fense of  the  magazine,  writes,  "Hon- 
estly, it  makes  me  boil  when  I  read 
sharp,  ugly  criticisms  about  your 
magazine.  You  can  bet  that  the 
people  who  do  criticize  so  thoroughly 
aren't  the  ones  who  buy  the  book — .'' 
And  Mrs.  P.  S.  M.  is  right.  One 
need  only  read  a  few  stories  like  "Too 
Late  for  Rapture,"  "Sin  Was  Her 
Racket,"  or  "They  Don't  Get  By  with 
it,"  to  realize  the  sincerity  with  which 
the  editors  say  their  magazine  "helps 
you  know  the  things  people  used  to 
say  only  experience  could  teach." 
True  Confessions  at  last  gives  the 
learned  a  chance  to  lead  others  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness. 

How  can  we  help  liut  admire  M'om- 
en  like  the  author  of  "He  Exploited 
My  Love"  when,  to  quote  the  ad- 
vertisement, "This  brave  wife  uncov- 
ers her  private  life  so  that  others 
may  not  be  taken  in  as  she  was" ;  or, 
again,  the  author  of  "Unmarried 
Mother"  who  "sinned,  yes,  but  is  not 
a  bad  girl.  Her  emotions  are  the 
same  as  yours,  and  she  has  courage 
— courage  to  confess,  because  she 
wants  other  girls  to  have  the  wisdom 
she  gained  through  suffering"? 

Yet,  do  not  think  that  these  stories 
are  merely  dull  moral  sermons.  Only 
those  with  dramatic  plots  told  in  a 
truly  dramatic  style  are  selected.  I 
need  but  quote  a  few  sentences  found 
in  the  December,  1941,  issue  to  make 


you  realize  that  your  interest  will 
never  dwindle. 

"I  fell  back,  my  eyes  widened  in 
mute,  stricken  horror." 

'■  'It  isn't  true !  It  can't  be  tnie!" 
Bert's  wife  cried  piteously,  gazing  at 
me  in  horror." 

Nor  will  your  sympathies  cease  to 
be  aroused  as  you  read  such  heart- 
rending accounts  as: 

"There  were  no  sobs  left  in  nie 
when  they  lifted  Bill  into  the  amlni- 
lance.  I  was  certain  his  dear  face 
would  never  smile  again,"  or  "But 
Jimmie  never  would  be  back.  He  lay 
cold  and  still  with  that  look  of  horror 
frozen  on  his  darling  face." 

And  not  only  is  the  style  admir- 
able, but  the  diction  also,  both  in  its 
quality  and  its  variety.  What  could 
be  more  realistic,  down  to  earth,  and 
straight  forward  than : 

"He  quit  asking  me  for  dates,''  or 

"Men  sure  get  the  breaks  in  this 
world"  ?  What  could  l)e  more  ex- 
pressive than 

"Those  kisses,  so  sweet  and  heady, 
filled  me  with  ecstacy,"  or  "The  days 
and  weeks  that  followed  were  hours 
of  ecstacy,''  or  "I  tore  my  lips  from 
ecstacy  for  an  instant,"  or  "a  beau- 
tiful Irish  setter  sprang  at  him,  bark- 
ing in  ecstacy''  ?  What  lovelier  meta- 
phors could  we  find  than  "He  came 
over  to  string  a  chain  of  kisses  around 
my  neck,"  or  "my  heart  was  stam- 
peded by  his  emotional  Blitzkreig"  ? 

Still,  not  satisfied  with  the  indi- 
vidual eifect  of  each  story,  the  editors 
strive  to  make  perfectly  clear  every 
lesson  they  want  to  teach.  They  are 
smart  enough  to  know  that  repetition 
facilitates  learning.  And  so  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  and  again,  they 
show  us  the  suffering  and  unhappi- 
ness  caused  by  illegitimate  children. 
There  are  at  least  six  stories  in  every 
issue  dealing  with  this  theme,  yet 
obviously  there  is  still  a  need  for 
more  as  people  are  continually  sub- 
mitting their  own  versions.  From  the 
opening  of  "His  Were  Only  Cocktail 
Kisses"  we  find  a  typical  situation : 

"  'I  can't  marry  you,  Lida,'  Bert 
told  me.  'I  can't  many  you,  because 
I'm  already  married.'  Will  I  ever 
forget  that  night?  The  brutality  of 
those  words?  I  can  see  myself  yet, 
staring  at  Bert  with  horrified  strick- 
en   eves."     And,    in    "Because    We 


Couldn't  Marry"  another  often  re- 
peated tale  is  built  around  "And  the 
baby — our  baby  —  what  was  to  be- 
come of  him?  Was  he  to  live  on  in 
this  town  pointed  out  as  illegiti- 
mate ?''  If  these  girls  had  only  read 
faithfully  six  stories  every  month 
about  other  people's  experiences,  do 
you  believe  they  would  have  made 
the  same  mistakes  themselves?  True 
Confessions  thinks  not,  and  strives 
on  to  fulfill  its  social  destiny  as  sav- 
iour of  the  general  reading  public. 


ft.F. 


A  Thought .  .  . 

(Continued   from   page   6) 

will  leave  a  strong  mark  on  the  com- 
ing generation.  We  might  as  well 
consider  it  as  the  spirit  of  the  new 
France,  and  the  new  Europe,  if  not 
the  new  world  of  post  war.  Those 
little  ones  came  into  this  world  well 
equipped  for  fighting  and  revenge. 
Will  they  make  use  of  their  spirit? 
It  may  be  that  I  am  over  pessimistic 
and  there  may  be  a  good  side  to  the 
lu'oblem  which  I  cannot  see.  But 
whatever  they  do  we  will  have  no 
right  to  blame  these  children.  They 
have  been  thrown  into  this  turmoil 
of  every  lowest  human  instinct,  and 
they  have  endured  more  misery  than 
those  who  deserved  it  most. 

There  will  be  no  Christmas  for 
them,  perhaps  no  food,  only  the  cold, 
harsh  December  wind,  blowing  on 
their  crossed  fingers  as  they  will  pray 
to  God  to  helj)  them,  or  think  of  the 
child  Jesus  who  at  least  had  a  few 
animals  to  keep  him  warm  and  feed 
him,  and  a  devoted  mother  to  love 
him.   Poor  little  ones  ! 

And  we  hope,  all  of  us,  with  all 
our  strength,  that  the  evil  forces  will 
be  vanquished  before  it  is  too  late  to 
restore  to  the  children  of  every  coun- 
try at  war  their  share  of  hope,  faith 
and  health,  that  should  be  every 
child's  wealth,  and  we  also  hope  that 
the  kindled  fire  in  the  human  breasts 
abroad  will  subsist  to  see  the  day  of 
victory,  whenever  it  comes. 


COLLEGE 

VICTORY 


CAMPAIGN 


One  of  the  youngest 
lieutenant  colonels  in 
the  Army.  Hubbard  ^ 
was  assistant  chief  of 
staff  of  the  7th  Army  Air  Force  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  since  last  July  has  been  office  chief  of 
staff  in  the  War  Department,  Washington,  D.C. 


Lieutenant 
J.  H.  Macia 

Air  Corps, 
University  of  Arizona 

Distinguished  himself 

as  one  of  the  flyers  in 

the    group    that    flew 

with  General  Doolittle 

in  the  raid  on  Tokyo.  It  is  amusing  to  note  that 

Macia  flunked  his  military  science  course  one 

semester  while  at  college. 


Has  won  fame  as  one 
of  the  "FlyingTigers," 
the  group  of  American 
airmen  who  volun- 
teered to  fly  for  China  before  our  entry  into  the 
war.  Geselbracht  has  been  flying  since  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age. 


General 
Claire  L.  Chennault 

Air  Corps, 
Louisiana  State  University 

In  1937,  Chennault 
went  to  China  to  act 
as  adviser  in  aviation 
to  Chiang  Kai  -  shek 
and  remained  to  lead  his  own  force,  the  famous 
A.  V.  G.,  against  the  Japs.  He  now  commands 
the  same  unit  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 


Commander 
John  S.  Phillips 

U.  S.  N.,  U.  S.  Naval  Acad. 

For    gallant    conduct 

under  fire  at  Pearl 

Harbor,   Phillips  was 

awarded  the  Navy 

Cross.  Holds  Victory  Medal,  Patrol  Clasp,  and 

Yangste  Service  Medal.  Taught  naval  science 

at  Northwestern  University  in  1934. 


HONOR 


■is 

Brigadier  General 
Haig  Sherkerjian 

Colgate  — West  Poinf 

Transferred  to  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal  early 
this  year,  Sherkerjian 
is  in  charge  of  all  the 

chemical  warfare  teaching  services  in  the  U.  S. 

Army.  In  the  last  war,  he  was  a  major  and 

served  overseas  with  the  Allies. 


ROLL 


•  The  Waac  is  not  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Army. 
She  is  simply  of  it,  legally 
created  to  serve  with  it  but 
not  in  it.  But  it's  a  real  Army! 


There^s  nothing  wacky 

about  the  WAACS 


You  don't  have  to  be  a  college  girl  to  be  a  Waac  but  it 
helps.  In  the  first  group  of  officer  candidates  for  the 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  nine  out  of  every  ten 
\vomen  selected  were  college  graduates.  And  these  women 
were  picked,  not  for  their  ability  to  converse  and  dress 
smartlv.  but  because  their  backgrounds  indicated  that  they 
had  the  qualifications  and  intelligence  necessary  for  lead- 
ership. 

In  the  last  war,  besides  nursing,  women  s  role  was  mostly 
confined  to  looking  exotic  and  extracting  military  informa- 
tion from  susceptible  enemy  war  lords.  In  this  all-out  war, 
however,  vital  though  less  spectac- 
ular jobs  are  also  being  filled  by 
women. 

The  WAAC  is  one  of  the  prime 
examples  of  women  putting  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheels  of  war.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  nation  s  his- 
tory, female  volunteers  are  being 
enlisted  for  military  service  with 
the  Army.  Although  their  duties 
will  be  non-combatant,  this  does 
not  lessen  the  importance  of  their 
job.  They  will  be  replacing  and  re- 
lieving for  active  duty  servicemen 
who  are  tied  down  with  essential 
but  non-combatant  office  jobs. 

Our  women  soldiers  are  being 
trained  in  three  principal  fields. 
Militarily  speaking,  they  are  ad- 
ministrative personnel,  communications  personnel  and 
chauffeuring.  This  means  that  the  Women's  Army  Auxil- 
iary Corps  will  take  over  the  Army's  endless  paper  work, 
man  its  switchboards,  and  drive  many  of  the  lighter  motor 
vehicles. 

The  acceptance  of  any  woman  into  the  WAAC  depends 
on  whether  her  outside  training  will  enable  her  to  be  placed 
immediately  into  one  of  these  three  fields.  The  WAAC 
neither  has  the  time  nor  the  money  to  give  each  recruit  a 
fundamental  course.  As  Colonel  Don  C.  Faith,  WAAC  com- 
mander, remarked.  '"We"re  not  running  a  business  college 
here." 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Waacs  will  have  to  cook,  wash 
dishes,  run  laundries,  drive  trucks,  operate  aircraft  warn- 
ing instruments,  handle  switchboards,  pound  tvpewriters 
and  perhaps  even  be  shipped  overseas,  girls  all  over  the 
country  are  eagerly  sending  in  their  applications.  Since  only 
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Above— Don't  let  the  smart  style  of  these 
WAAC  uniforms  fooi  you.  They  were  de- 
signed by  the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps 
and  not  Schiaparelli. 


Left— Mrs.  W.  P.  Hobby,  director  of  the  Women's 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  at  her  desk  in  the  War 
Department  at  Washington.  Mrs.  Hobby  is  the 
wife  of  former  Governor  W.  P.  Hobby  of  Texas. 


the  most  proficient  Waacs  are  selected  to  take  specialist 
training,  it  isn't  any  wonder  that  the  college  graduate, 
with  her  excellent  schooling,  is  moving  ahead  so  rapidly. 

If  the  present  war  is  a  long  one.  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  be.  America  can  expect  to  see  the 
WAAC  grow  to  larger  proportions.  Appropriations  have 
been  made  to  allow  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
to  expand  to  150,000  strong. 

In  the  meanwhile  coeds  all  over  the  country,  who  aren't 
doing  so  already,  can  plan  on  taking  special  courses  to 
equip  themselves  with  the  training  necessarv  to  become 
leaders  in  our  new  female  armv. 


-k  if  -k 
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CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  WARJ 


•  Ihe  eminent  Harry  N.  Ho/mes, 
Ph.D.,  L.L.D.,  President  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  and 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Ober- 
lin  College,  Ohio,  discusses  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  chem- 
istry  in  the  war  effort. 

CHEMISTRY  is  no  long- 
er just  another  course 
in  the  college  curriculum. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  war  effort.  The  college 
student  who  majors  in 
chemistry,  like  the  soldier 
who  receives  his  basic 
training,  is  getting  ready 
to  fight  for  his  country. 
This  is  a  chemists'  war. 
Our  60,000  chemists,  in 
the  main,  are  the  heart  of 
the  Production  Army, 
guiding  and  controlling 
those  industries  vital  to 
the  war  effort.  Many  of 
them  have  been  on  strictly 
military  problems,  greatly  improving 
our  explosives,  incendiary  bombs,  etc., 
and  studying  the  impregnation  of 
clothing  to  protect  against  possible 
attacks  with  mustard  gas. 

In  no  field  are  chemists  more  neces- 
sary than  in  the  petroleum  industry. 
In  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  they 
have  brought  about  a  revolution  in 
petroleum  refining  \vhich  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  this  war. 

As  1  state  in  a  little  book  on  Strate- 
gic Materials  that  I  have  just  written, 
"High  octane  gasoline,  in  fact,  100- 
octane  aviation  fuel  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  our  most  powerful  offensive 
weapons,  since  our  enemies  have  little 
or  none  at  this  time,  they  must  depend 
upon  90-octane  fuel  for  their  combat 
planes.  Our  own  super-product  gives 
nearly  25  per  cent  more  power  ivith 
resulting  greater  speed  of  take-off. 
rise  and  flight.  Bombers  with  such 
fuel  have  greater  range  and  can  carry 
more  bombs." 

One  of  the  basic  materials  in  the 
making  of  Buna  S.  our  most  famous 
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synthetic  rubber  at  the  moment,  is  the 
butadiene  chemically  prepared  from  a 
petroleum  fraction.  Since  we  normally 
use  600,000  tons  of  rubber  (much 
more  in  a  war  year)  and  can  now  im- 
port little,  we  would  be  defeated  but 
for  the  brilliant  research  of  our  chem- 
ists in  synthesizing  new  rubbers.  As 
you  kno^v,  from  newspaper  reports, 
butadiene  (and  hence  rubber)  can 
also  be  prepared  from  alcohol  which, 
in  turn,  can  be  produced  from  starch 
or  sugar. 

Furthermore,  a  second-class  rubber, 
Thiokol,  deriving  fundamentally  from 
oil  or  natural  gas,  salt  and  sulfur  will 
serve  for  retreads  and.  possibly,  for 
civilian  tires.  So  will  Butyl  Rubber, 
another  moderately  good  product  de- 
rived from  petroleum.  Neoprene,  pro- 
duced by  the  DuPont  Company  for 
several  years  from  such  raw  materials 
as  coal,  limestone  and  salt,  will  un- 
doubtedly give  valuable  military  serv- 
ice. 

Going  back  to  petroleum  products, 
let  me  remind  you  that  our  lubricants 


stand  extremes  of  temper- 
ature much  better  than  the 
German  lubricants,  pre- 
pared from  synthetic  liq- 
uid fuels.  German  tanks 
and  motor  vehicles  often 
stalled  during  the  Russian 
winter.  We  are  depending 
upon  the  oil  refinery  to 
produce  most  of  the  tolu- 
ene needed  for  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  TNT 
used.  The  old  source,  by- 
product coke  ovens,  would 
be  inadequate  today.  There 
isn't  enough  glycerine 
from  the  soap  industry  to 
make  all  the  nitroglycerine 
we  need,  so  we  are  grateful  to  the 
chemist  for  his  synthesis  of  glycerine 
from  a  petroleum  fraction. 

We  could  add  to  this  short  list  of 
war  materials  and  processes  coming 
from  the  test  tube,  the  plastics,  now 
used  as  substitutes  for  scarce  metals, 
and  improved  processes  of  preparing 
magnesium  for  airplanes  and  for  in- 
cendiary shells,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
other  achievements. 

Chemistry  is  one  of  the  "critical 
occupations"  regarded  so  essential  to 
the  war  effort  that  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Bureau  has  outlined  conditions 
under  which  students  may  be  classi- 
fied or  deferred  from  military  service 
as  "necessary  men."  And  it  is  one  of 
the  fields  in  which  the  government 
has  granted  loans  to  students  who 
are  pursuing  accelerated  courses. 

Today's  student  may  feel  that  he  is 
training  for  the  field  that  is  not  only 
essential  to  the  war,  but  which  will 
play  a  big  part  in  the  great  scientific 
advancement  which  is  predicted  when 
we  are  again  at  peace. 


SCRAP-SCRIPT 


J4/**  The  tallest  man  ever  to  hold  up  his  right  hand  and 
swear  "I  do"  at  the  New  York  recruiting  center  is  Bill 
Ewing,  a  six-foot-six  New  Yorker  who  studied  aeronautical 
engineering  at  Sacramento  Junior  College  in  California. 
He  joined  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

-J*/^  Dogs  are  now  being  trained 
by  the  Army  for  jobs  as  sentries, 
messengers,  pack  dogs,  airplane 
spotters  and  enemy  parachute  troop 
H^  attackers.  In  order  to  be  1  A,  a  dog 
must  be  fairly  large,  in  good  health, 
from  one  to  five  years  old  and  have 
a  fearless  disposition.  When  the 
war  ends,  members  of  the  "Canine 
Corps"  can  go  back  to  their  old 
masters.  In  the  meantime,  the 
W AAGs  icill  be  serving  Uncle  Sam. 

'^>^  The  Princeton  Commandos,  a  combat  training  pla- 
toon sponsored  by  the  University's  R.  0.  T.  C.  unit,  made 
its  first  attack  ^v  ith  the  town  of  Princeton  as  the  battle  area. 
In  making  its  raid  against  the  combined  borough  and  town- 
ship police  forces,  the  Commandos  put  into  use  all  the 
tactics  which  they  had  been  taught.  They  were  well  armed, 
with  blank  cartridges,  and  had  their  faces  blacked-out 
with  charcoal.  The  result  of  the  raid  is  a  military  secret. 

-^^^  Masters  of  the  trom- 
bone, clarinet,  French  horn 
and  sax  —  "hot  senders"  and 
"sweet  singers"  alike  —  seem 
to  have  a  preference  for  the 
Army  Air  Force.  Seventy - 
eight  Air  Forces  band  units 
have  already  been  formed  and 
their  ranks  are  bright  with 
talent  from  America's  orches- 
tral ivorld. 

^iy^  Did  you  know. ..that  Furman  University  postponed 
the  building  of  its  Bradshaw  Memorial  Library  until  after 
the  war  and  invested  the  $75,000  fund  in  War  Bonds?  .  .  . 
that  at  Colgate,  students  are  working  on  farms  in  the 
afternoon?  .  .  .  that  Lafayette  has  over  1,000  men  working 
in  war  industries?  .  .  .  that  Vassar,  in  order  to  save  fuel 


^ 
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used  in  transportation,  has  lengthened  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion and  done  away  with  the  Spring  vacation?  .  .  .  thai 
Wallace  Carroll,  a  Marquette  grad,  who  was  covering  the 
war  in  Russia  for  the  U.  P.,  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  the  London  Branch  of  our  Office  of  War  Information? 

-^t>^  The  War  Department  has  an- 
nounced the  acceptance  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  donation  of 
the  Kellogg  Arabian  Stud  Farm  at 
Pomona,  California.  The  gift  pro- 
vides the  Remount  Division  of  the 
Army  Quartermaster  Corps  with  a 
potential  depot  for  the  supply  of 
animals  to  troops  overseas  and  to 
troops  on  the  West  Coast,  and  head- 
quarters for  the  Army's  Western 
Remount  Area. 

•^^^^  The  Army  is.  in  effect,  building  ships,  the  War  De- 
partment revealed  when  it  described  experiments  by  the 
Services  of  Supply  to  reduce  the  bulk  in  packaging  thou- 
sands of  items,  from  canned  food  to  40-ton  trailers,  being 
shipped  overseas.  An  over-all  saving  in  cargo  space  ap- 
proximating 10  percent  is  predicted  by  Army  experts.  Sav- 
ing on  individual  items  run  as  high  as  60  percent.  These 
savings  are  equivalent  to  new  ships. 

-^l-^  There  are  7,500  dentists  on 
active  duty  with  the  armed  forces 
which  is  a  new  way  of  saying  "The 
Yanks  Are  Coming."  At  that,  it 
ivouldn't  be  such  a  bad  idea  to  let 
the  dentists  question  the  captured 
enemy.  All  they'd  have  to  do  is 
threaten  to  drill  and,  pronto,  they'd 
get  all  the  information  there  was  to 
be  gotten. 

.^iC^  A  Smith  graduate  who  is  no^v  a  Second  Lieutenant 
in  the  W.  A.  A.  C.  has  provided  Hollywood  with  a  novel 
twist  on  the  "Boy  Meets  Girl'"  theme.  Before  she  left  for 
her  training,  she  made  her  boy  friend,  who  works  in  an  air- 
plane factory,  promise  that  he  will  wait  for  her  until  she 
gets  out  of  the  Army. 

-*l/^  //  you  intend  sending  a  gift 
to  that  friend  of  yours  serving  over- 
seas, you  better  do  so  right  aivay. 
Officers  of  the  Army  Postal  Service — -, 
point  out  that  any  package,  card  or 
letter  mailed  later  than  November 
1st  will  very  likely  not  reach  him^ 
in  time  for  the  holiday. 
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•  Enlisted  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Marines,  college  students  are  con- 
tinuing their  training  to  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  Nation. 
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HE  wears  no  uniform.  He  has  never 
taken  part  in  a  drill.  And  yet  he 
is  a  duly  enlisted  member  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Marine  Corps,  going  about 
the  duties  now  assigned  him,  and 
ready  for  any  other  ^vartime  service 
when  he  is  called  upon. 

He  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  en- 
listed reserve  programs,  planned  by 
military  and  naval  leaders  to  make 
the  fullest  possible  use  of  today's  col- 
lege students.  He  is  remaining  in  col- 
lege, because  he  has  been  told  that  is 
where  he  will  do  the  most  good. 

Following  America's  entry  into  the 
war,  there  was  a  rush  of  college  stu- 
dents to  take  an  immediate  crack  at 
the  enemy.  Fears  were  expressed  that 
student  bodies  would  be  so  curtailed 
that  a  nimiber  of  colleges  would  be 
unable  to  reopen-this  fall.  Much  as 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  enthusiasm,  mili- 
tary leaders  thought  it  more  important 
to  the  security  of  the  nation  to  keep  a 
reasonable  number  of  students  in  col- 
lege, in  order  to  train  officers  for  fu- 
ture service.  Because  of  this,  the  en- 
listed reserve  programs  were  intro- 
duced, first  by  the  Navy,  and  then  by 
the  Army  and  the  Marines. 

Although  the  programs  differ  from 
each  other  in  some  particulars, the  gen- 
eral idea  is  the  same.  They  are  limited 
to  students  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United    States.    (For   the   Army    and 


Navy  Air  branches,  they  must  have 
been  citizens  for  at  least  ten  years.  I 
Subject  to  physical  and  mental  re- 
quirements set  up  at  the  various  col- 
leges, students  have  a  choice  between 
the  Army,  Army  Air  Force,  Navy, 
Naval  Aviation,  and  the  Marine  Corps. 
Once  enlisted,  students  become  mem- 
bers of  the  reserves  and  are  subject 
to  call  to  active  duty  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  case  of  national  emergency. 

During  the  second  college  year,  a 
qualifying  examination  will  be  given 
to  all  members  of  the  enlisted  reserves 
who  reach  the  Sophomore  level.  Those 
who  do  not  meet  the  required  stand- 
ards will  be  called  to  active  duty  at  the 
end  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Those 
who  qualify,  however,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  college  until  grad- 
uation, if  their  work  is  satisfactory  and 
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the  exigencies  of  the  service  permit. 
Upon  graduation  they  will  be  ordered 
to  active  duty,  taking  basic  training 
and  officers  training  leading  to  a  pos- 
sible commission. 

The  Navy  programs  require  stu- 
dents to  take  certain  essential  courses, 
such  as  mathematics  and  physics.  The 
other  programs  make  no  restrictions 
on  curriculum,  permitting  students  to 
pursue  courses  of  their  choice. 

Highlights  of  the  programs  follow: 

Navy  V-1.  For  regularly  enrolled 
unmarried  Freshmen  and  Sophomores, 
over  17  and  under  26  years  of  age, 
who  meet  physical  requirements  for 
commission  for  either  General  or  Spe- 
cial (limited)  service  (vision  at  least 
12/20  correctible  to  20/20).  They 
may  transfer  to  Class  V-5  at  any  time, 
if  qualified.  At  the  end  of  the  Sopho- 
more year,  if  qualified  by  examina- 
tion, they  mav  transfer  to  Class  V-7 
and  remain  in  college  until  graduation. 
Those  who  do  not  qualify  for  V-5  or 
V-7  will  be  called  to  active  duty  at  the 
end  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

Navy  V-5  (Aviation) .  For  unmar- 
ried students,  over  18  and  under  27 
years  of  age,  physically  and  psycho- 
logically qualified  for  appointment  as 
naval  aviation  cadets  and  able  to  pass 
satisfactorily  the  "Aviation  Classifica- 
tion Test."  They  are  permitted  to  re- 
main in  college  until  the  end  of  the 
current  academic  year  only,  at  which 


time  they  enter  on  a  flight  training 
program  of  about  nine  months. 

Navy  V-7  (Deck  and  Engineering) . 
For  unmarried  college  juniors  and 
seniors,  over  19  and  under  28  years 
of  age.  They  are  permitted  to  remain 
in  college  until  graduation,  and  are 
then  ordered  to  active  duty. 

Marine  Corps.  For  students,  mar- 
ried or  single,  taking  courses  leading 
to  an  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree,  over  17  and 
who  will  be  not  over  27  upon  gradua- 
tion. Will  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
college  until  graduation,  and  then  or- 
dered to  training. 

Army  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps. 
This  is  the  largest  group,  with  the 
broadest  qualifications.  For  students, 
married  or  single, over  18  and  who  will 
be  under  45  at  time  of  graduation, 
and  who  meet  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  an  Officer  Candidate  School. 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores  who  qual- 
ify by  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
Sophomore  year,  and  those  who  orig- 
inaOy  enlisted  as  Juniors  or  Seniors, 
will  be  permitted  to  continue  until 
graduation,  providing  their  work  is 
satisfactory.  Upon  graduation  they 
will  be  given  basic  training,  and  if 
qualified  will  be  ordered  to  an  Offi- 
cer Candidates  School. 

Army  Air  Corps.  For  students, 
married  or  single,  over  18  and  under 
27  years  of  age,  physically  qualified 
for  ground  duty  or  air  crew.  Will  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  college  until 
graduation.  Candidates  for  air  crew 
are  given  classification  tests  following 
their  call  to  active  duty  to  determine 
the  type  of  training  for  which  they  are 


.  and  in  the  air. 


IN  OUR  NEXT  ISSUE: 

•^  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank 
Knox  brings  you  a  special  message 
directed   to   all   college   students. 

best  qualified,  resulting  in  selection 
lor  either  bombardier,  navigator,  or 
pilot  training.  Ground  duty  includes 
engineering,  armament,  communica- 
tions, meterology,  and  photography. 

At  those  colleges  maintaining  Army 
or  Navy  Reserve 

Officer     Training       

Corps  units,  these 
will  continue  to 
function  as  in  the 
past,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  R.  0. 
T.  C.  will  continue 
to  take  military 
drill  and  to  wear 
uniforms  as  pre- 
scribed. For  the 
majority  of  Amer- 
ica's college  stu- 
dents, however, 
there  will  be 
neither   drill   nor 

uniform.  Yet  they'll  be  enlisted  men  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word.  They'll  be 
pursuing  their  regular  courses,  but, 
albeit,  taking  life  more  seriously,  eag- 
erly awaiting  the  day  when  their 
training  will  permit  them  to  be  of 
maximum  service  to  the  nation. 

^T     Since  going  to  press,  Secretary 
of   War   Henry   L.   Stimson   issued   a 
statement  which  amends  this  article. 
His  statement  fol- 
lows: 

"The  enlistment 
of  college  students 
in  the  Army  En- 
listed Reserves 
was  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  belief 
that  the  training 
afforded  by  studv 
at  colleges  was 
useful  for  their 
preparation  for 
service  in  the 
Armed     Forces 


and  that  a  substantial  number  of  those 
enlisted  would  prove  qualified  for  se- 
lection as  candidates  for  training  as 
officei's  .  .  . 

"The  stepping  up  of  the  intensity  of 
the  vital  combat  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged and  the  growing  need  for  en- 
larged forces  make  it  clear  that  all 
young  men  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  physical  and  mental  qualifications 
to  enable  them  to  serve  their  country 
in  the  Armed  Forces  are  destined  for 
that  service.  Further,  the  exigencies  of 
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the  ^var  have  now  become  such  that  it 
is  now  expected  that  by  the  end  of  the 
college  term  or  semester  beginning  in 
September  those  student  members  of 
the  reserve  w  ho  have  reached  selective 
service  age  ^\  ill  all  or  for  the  most  part 
be  called  to  active  duty  and  those 
reaching  that  age  during  subsequent 
terms  ^vill  be  similarly  called. 

"When  enlisted  reservists  are  called 
to  active  duty  the  Army  will  determine 
what  further  training  is  required  to 
qualify  these  men  for  military  duty. 
For  this  purpose  the  War  Department 
will  adopt  such  methods  and  utilize 
such  facilities  of  its  own  or  of  the  col- 
leges as  will  best  meet  the  current  mili- 
tary requirements.  In  general,  training 
after  call  to  active  duty  will  be  highly 
specialized  to  qualify  the  men  for  spe- 
cialized military  duty.  Such  training 
will  be  given  only  as  required  by  mili- 
tary necessity  and  will  be  concentrated 
into  the  minimum  time  period.  Plans 
under  consideration  contemplate  an 
R.  O.  T.  C.  training  program  modified 
to  conform  to  this  policy." 


o  An  interview  with  Professor  Chartes  A. 
Wright,  the  head  of  the  College  Press 
Campaign  For  Victory  and  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Association  of 
College  Comics.  Professor  Wright,  who 
now  teaches  iournatism  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia,  tells  of  his  experi- 
ence OS  a  student-soldier  during  last  war. 


^W^  "Ah.  them  —  excuse  me, —  those 
were  the  days,"  says  Professor  W.  as 
he  shows  you  his  faded  snapshots. 

You  see  a  picture  of  a  young  fellow 
of  eighteen,  dressed  up  in  an  army 
uniform  which  doesn't  fit  too  well,  and 
holding  a  rifle  in  a  rather  unmilitary 
fashion. 

"Why,  I  didn't  know  you  were  in 
the  Army,"  you  say. 

"Yes;  sixty-two  days;  in  the  S.  A. 
T.  C." 

You  look  dumb,  so  he  explains  that 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.  means  the  Students 
Army  Training  Corps,  established  in 
1918  in  order  to  train  college  men  to 
become  future  officers. 

"We  were  a  right  proud  lot,  too," 
he  said.  "People  cheered  us  as  we 
marched  by.  That  is,  up  until  after 
the  Armistice.  Then  we  became  a  joke, 
because  we  had  never  gotten  anywhere. 
People  said  S.A.T.C.  meant  'Stuck  at 
the  College,'  or  the  'Saturday  After- 
noon Tea  Club.' 

"But  we  were  full-fledged  members 
of  Uncle  Sam's  Army,  and  if  the  war 
had  lasted  we  might  have  made  a  repu- 
tation for  ourselves.  We  wore  uni- 
forms, lived  in  barracks,  and  received 
$30  a  month— when  it  finally  arrived. 

"Except  for  us,  the  colleges  would 
have  been  deserted  in  those  days. 
America  entered  the  war  April  6, 1917, 
and  by  the  next  year  a  large  percent- 
age of  students  had  left  for  military  or 
naval  service.  The  Army  didn't  want 
the  colleges  to  close,  and  planned  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  so  students  could  get  col- 
lege instruction  and  military  training 
at  the  same  time.  Use  of  the  college 
dormitories  saved  the  cost  of  buildino^ 
many  additional  barracks. 

"Strictly  confidentially,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  I'd  have  never 
gone  to  college.  I'd  been  working  a 
year,  because  I  couldn't  afford  college. 
But  Uncle  Sam  paid  my  way  as  long 
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Standing  at  attention,  second  from  left,  is  Charles  A.  Wright 
on    one    of   the    sixty-two    days    he    spent    in    the    S.    A.   T.    C. 


as  I  was  in  the  service,  and  after  that 
I  managed  to  work  my  way  through. 

"During  the  first  few  weeks,  every- 
thing was  confused.  We  ^vere  in  the 
Army,  but  if  we  wanted  to  live  at 
home  it  was  all  right,  because  the 
sleeping  accommodations  weren't  all 
set  up.  Our  uniforms  didn't  arrive. 
There  was  no  mess  hall,  so  we  were 
given  'subsistence  money,'  and  told  to 
eat  wherever  we  wanted  to. 

"The  uniforms,  when  they  arrived. 
\vere  in  'all  sizes  from  40  to  44.'  Many 
of  us  added  parts  to  our  uniforms  to 
suit  our  own  taste.  I  had  a  nice  pair 
of  leather  puttees  which  looked  much 
better  than  the  canvas  ones.  They 
fooled  a  few  soldiers  into  saluting  me, 
but  the  sergeant  caught  me  wearing 
them  and  I  had  to  stop. 

"We  studied  all  morning— at  least, 
we  went  to  classes— and  in  the  after- 
noon we  drilled,  on  the  athletic  field 
or  on  nearby  streets.  We  did  a  lot  of 
marching  and  singing.  Our  favorite 
songs  were  'Lulu'  and  'All  I  Do  Is 
Sign  the  Payroll,  But  I  Never  Get  a 
Doggone  Cent'." 

"Did  any  S.  A.  T.  C.  members  go  to 
training  camps?" 


'T  don't  think  so.  At  our  college, the 
first  contingent  of  upper  classmen 
were  selected  and  scheduled  to  leave  at 
5  o'clock  one  morning.  So  we  gave 
them  a  grand  farewell  the  night  be- 
fore. When  we  woke  up,  they  were  still 
on  the  campus.  The  Armistice  was 
near  at  hand,  and  their  orders  were 
countermanded  at  the  last  minute. 

"After  the  Armistice,  we  were  all 
anxious  to  get  out  of  the  service.  It 
took  another  month,  however,  before 
the  orders  could  be  put  through,  and 
the  necessary  red  tape  completed. 
Early  in  December,  though,  we  each 
received  an  honorable  discharge,  and 
a  medal,  and  were  told  we  might  keep 
our  uniforms.  But  above  all,  we  re- 
ceived not  only  our  regular  pav.  but  a 
$60  bonus  as  well. 

"Many  college  presidents  sighed 
with  relief  when  it  ended.  It  had  its 
drawbacks,  but  it  might  have  been 
made  to  work  well  if  more  time  had 
been  available.  It  brought  to  college 
many  boys  who  otherwise  could  not 
have  attended.  Many  of  them  dropped 
out  after  their  discharge,  but  some  of 
them,  like  me,  have  been  glad  we  de- 
cided to  stay." 


America's  Secret  Weapon 


Y 


ou  won't  find  it  on  the  production 
lines  at  Rock  Island  or  Willow  Run. 

It  isn't  guarded  at  the  Brooklyn  Navj- 
Yard,  or  tested  at  Aberdeen. 

But  it's  the  toughest  weapon  these  men 
you  are  looking  at  will  ever  take  into 
battle.  It's  the  stuff  with  which  all  our 
wars  are  won. 

The  boy  in  the  uniform  doesn't  call  it 
'Morale.  That's  a  cold  potatoes  word  for 
something  John  American  feels  deep  and 
warm  inside. 

Perhaps  he  can't  give  it  a  name.  But 
he  can  tell  you  what  it's  made  of. 

It's  made  of  the  thrill  he  gets  when  his 
troop  train  stops  at  a  junction  point  and 
fifty  good-looking  girls  are  at  the  station 
with  cigarettes. 


It's  made  of  the  appreciation  he  feels 
for  a  bright  new  USO  clubhouse  where 
he  and  his  friends  can  go  for  a  few  hours' 
rest  and  relaxation. 

It's  made  of  laughter  and  music — 
when  Bob  Hope  or  Lana  Turner  visits 
his  camp  with  a  USO  show. 

It's  even  made  of  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
a  Yankee  smile — at  some  lone  outpost 
in  Alaska  or  the  Caribbean 

Maybe  it's  just  a  feeling  of  kinship 
with  this  land  of  a  hundred  million  gen- 
erous people.  Maybe  it's  just  the  under- 
standing that  this  whole  country  cares; 
that  the  soldier  is  bone  of  our  bone;  that 
he  and  we  are  one. 

Name  it  if  you  can.  But  it's  the  secret 
weapon  of  a  democratic  army. 


What  can  you  do  to  sharpen  this 
weapon?  Give  to  the  USO.  This  great 
national  service  organization  has  been 
entrusted  by  your  government  with 
responsibility  for  the  service  man'- 
leisure  needs. 

The  requirements  of  the  USO  have 
grown  as  enormously  as  our  armed 
forces  themselves.  This  Spring  we  must 
have  $32,000,000. 

Give  all  you  can — whether  it's  a  lot 
or  a  little.  Send  your  contribution  to 
your  local  chairman  or  to  USO,  Empire 
State  Building,  New  York  City. 


USO 
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Alexander  and  the  Devil 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

"Uncle  Powitan." 

"Uncle  Powitan  Carrington?" 

"Yes." 

"No,"  said  Alexander.  "Not  that 
— do  you  think  he'll  mind  my  con- 
dition ?" 

"I'm  sure  he  will,"  said  Mrs.  Bent- 
ham  sweetly. 

"Do  I  have  to  see  him  today  ?" 

"Well,  since  as  he  owns  tlie  Amal- 
gamated account — yes." 

"Sunday  is  a  day  of  peace,"  he  be- 
gan. 

" — while  Saturday  is  a  day  for 
disturbing  it,"  said  Mrs.  Bentham 
pointedly. 

"Let's  talk  about  something  pleas- 
anter,"  snapped  Alexander  defens- 
ively. 

"All  right.  What  happened  to  the 
extra  man  that  brought  you  home 
last  night  ?" 

"Man  ?" 

"Yes,  one  form  of  the  species — " 

"Perhaps  he  left,  after  accompany- 
ing me  home.  Very  kind  of  him,  I 
don't  like  to  be  on  that  street  alone 
after  dark." 

"There  were  four  other  people 
with  you,  too,  the  milkman  said." 

"Oh  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  eyed  him  critically. 

"I  wonder  if  that  will  match  your 
navy  or  your  gray  suit  better?  Per- 
haps the  gTay  with  a  blue  tie — " 

"Let's  not  over-emphasize  it — the 
navy  with  a  red  tie  will  be  fine." 

"How  did  you  get  it?" 

"Get  what?" 

"The  number  with  the  pretty  col- 
ors." 

"Oh— that?" 

"M'm'm." 

"I'd  like  some  more  coffee,  please." 

"Was  it  a  blonde  ?" 

"Very  blonde ;  in  fact,  he  had  gray 
hair."  "     • 

"You  liit  an  old  man?"  (this,  in- 
credulously). 

"Do  I  look  as  if  I  hit  him  ?" 

"You  mean — he  hit  you  ?" 

"That's  the  general  idea,  only  not 
the  way  you  think.  We  were  walk- 
ing upon  a  precariously  narrow 
strip — '" 

"The  sidewalk,  no  doubt." 

"and  I  stumbled—" 

" — and  fell  on  your  face — oh,  Al- 
exander I" 

"Xo,  he  started  to  grab  me — " 

"To  hit  you?" 

"No,  dear,  to  help  me," 

"What  happened  ?" 

"His  hand  slipped  up," 

There  was  a  long,  unsteady  silence 
during  which  Mr,  Bentham  looked 
hopefully  at  his  wife,  and  she  doubt- 
fully at  him.    Mrs.  Bentham  finally 

(Continued  on  page   10) 


Kibit2;er:  1942 

J.  P.  T.,  '44 

A  game  of  checkers,  black  and  red  squares, 

A  game  of  chess,  pawns  moved  in  battle. 

All  the  l-ing's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men. 

A  game  of  bridge,  Culbertson  contract, 

Finesse,  demand  hid,  trump,  vulnerable. 

And  the  ])layers  play  with  lips  parted, 

The  brow  furrowed,  the  eyes  half-shut. 

They  play  with  Concentration 

And  Silence  and  Planning  and  Careful  Moves, 

Silently  planning  the  concentrated  moves 

That  will  bring  the  victory  or  the  defeat. 

These  are  the  big  players.    Watch  them. 

And  the  men  go  out  with  a  kiss  on  their  lips. 

Not  to  be  loving  or  loved  for  a  long  time,  maybe. 

And  the  men  go  out  laughing  ami  joking 

In  the  hard  male  way  but  they  do  not  laugh 

About  a  girl's  arms  around  them,  the  softness  of  a  girl. 

In  their  free  time  they  get  together 

And  they  play  checkers  or  chess  or  bridge. 

They  do  not  even  laugh  as  they  play. 

They  do  not  even  think  as  they  play. 

But  I  think  of  the  game  within  the  game. 

And  I  pray,  Oh,  Franklin,  Winston,  Josef, 

May  you  play  the  game  with  care. 

May  you  win  the  great  winning. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  it  end  any  other  way 

And  I  stretch  out  my  hand  to  help. 


To  the  Girl  Who  Cares  What  She 
Wears  —  Visit  the 

CHaiveiie  Skoppe 

111    Collegate  Place — Near  Granby 

When  in  Norfolk,  Virginia 

EXCLUSIVE  READY-TO-WEAR, 
FURS  AND  MILLINERY 

JUNIOR  DRESSES  STARTING  $12.95 
BRIDAL  TROUSSEAUX  A  SPECIALTY 


NAT  GOLDBURG 


NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 


THE  LYNCHBURG  TRUST  AND 
SAVINGS  BANK 

VIRGINIA'S  OLDEST  TRUST  COMPANY 

R.  T,  Watts,  Jr„  Pres.  Paul  E,  Sackett,  Secty,-Treas. 

J.  R.  Gilliam,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres.  and  Trust  Officer 

L.  D.  Horner,  Jr.,  Asst.  Trust  Officer 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

MEMBER  FEDERAL   DEPOSIT   INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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"Now  We  Are   43" 

OR:    "THE  DORM  AT  FOG  CORNER" 

B.  B.,  '43 

(WithoM*  apologies  to  ilr.  A.  A.  Milne,  who  would  never  recognize  these  verses  as 
having  any  resemblance  to  his,  and  would  therefore  not  be  insulted. ) 

They've  posted  guards  beside  Carson  Arcade- 
Some  of  the  Seniors  have  been  dismayed. 

"Do  you  thinh  the  Dean  Ji-noirs  all  about  mef" 

"She's  apt  to^  dear,  so  you'd  better  flee!" 

Says  SnooHe. 

Tail  Pill  is  quite  a  f/ood  group; 

They  have  ttieir  hopes  and  fears  .  .  . 

And  all  the  Chung  Mungs  heckle  them 

For  years  and  years  and  years. 

And  when  at  night  you're  ivakened 

By  some  gosh-aivful  din, 

That's  louder  than  it  ever  -was. 

And  scares  you  more  than  thunder  does. 

Don't  be  alarmed — it's  jv^st  because 

They've  stolen  Posy's  pin. 

Many  girls  lounge  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
Bored  though  they  seem,  they  won't  mi.ss  what's  been  said. 
Hush!    Hmh!    Don't  even  stir! 
"Tell  me,  have  you  heard  the  latest  on  her?" 

If ^  got 
Ckusses 
Until  five- 
Thirty  : 
Work  all 
Night — do7i't 
Hear  the  hell; 

Got  no 

Dates — just 

Compreh  ensives — 

And  Life 

(We  think) 

Is 

Hell. 

What  shall  tve  call 

Our  newlywed  members? 

They've  told  us  all  fall. 

But  one  never  remembers. 

One  of  them  says  we  must  call  her  "Miss," 

For  at  college  she  is 

Quite  simply  this. 

Another  one  keeps  my  head  in  a  ivhirl — 

/  think  'Posy  Danforth'  must  be  a  neio  girl. 

And  the  third  one  is  always  "Mrs.  Blessing." 

(The  numerous  puns  are  quite  distressing.) 

But  I  vjish  they  could  all  agree, 

Cos  it  is  so  hard  for  me. 

— Yes,  .  .  . 
They're  changing  things  in  our  college  life; 
Though  you're  a  student,  you're  also  a  luife. 
"Wish  I  were  marrying  one  of  the  guard — 
A  single  life  is  terrible  hard," 

Says  All-tlie-Other-Seniors. 


Alexander  and  the  Devil 

( Continued  from  page  9  ) 

broke  the  silence. 

"And  me  only  a  six  -  month's 
bride,"  she  sighed,  and  kissed  him 
none  too  gently  on  the  purple  lump. 

"Uncle  Powitan  is  due  here  in  a 
half-hour.  Dear." 

"Aha,"  said  the  devil,  turning  a 
healthier  pink.  "Uncle  Powitan,  eh  ? 
Where  have  we  seen  him  before  ?" 

"I've  never  met  the  man,"  Mr. 
Beutham  smirked. 

"You  should  know  him,"  the  little 
devil  glowed.  "He's  a  nice,  dignified 
old  gentleman !" 

"Xo  doubt.  Why  don't  you  go 
home  ?" 

"It  does  take  me  a  few  hours  to 
wear  off,"  agreed  the  devil,  "but  I'll 
stick  around  for  a  while  for  the  fire- 
works." 

"We  don't  have  fireworks  up 
here." 

"No  ?" 

Alexander  swung  out  of  bed,  and 
as  he  stood  up,  a  peculiar  expression 
came  over  his  face.  He  shook  his 
head  and  started  towards  the  bureau, 
and  fell  flat  on  his  face. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  do  get  up  and 
get  into  the  shower !" 

"I  can't/  said  Alexander  desper- 
ately. "Somethina"  has  hold  of  mv 
foot" 

"Stop  playing  and — I"  she  choked 
suddenly. 

"A  hand  !  There's  somebody  under 
the  bed !"  screeched  Mrs.  Bentham 
leaping  on  top  of  it. 

Alexander  turned  over  rapidly  and 
pulled  hard.  As  he  did  so,  a  grayish 
head  appeared,  followed  by  another 
hand. 

"Your  missing  escort !"  cried  Mrs. 
Bentham. 

"A  man!"  Mr.  Bentham  howled, 
flaying  violently  at  him  with  his  free 
foot. 

"Don't  kick  him,  Alexander!" 
Mrs.  Bentham  shrieked.  "It's  Uncle 
Powitan !" 


And  in  conclusion : 
The  more  I  grow 
{tiddle-dee  pom) 
The  less  I  know 
[tiddle-dee  pom)  ■ 
The  less  I  go 
{tiddle-dee  pom) 
On  knowing. 

And  no  one  can  know 

(tiddle-dee  pom) 

How  slow  the  Shoio, 

(tiddle-dee  pom) 

How  .  .  .  SLOW  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  Show 

(tiddle-dee  pom) 

Is  going! 
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Sonnet 

L.  G.  P.,  '44 

My  eyes,  send  radiance  forth  to  all  you  see 

And  learn  to  win  a  heart  with  one  small  glance 

That  some  day  you  may  look  at  him,  and  he 

May  find  some  unexpected  charm,,  by  chance. 

My  tips,  send  out  a  smile  to  all  you  greet. 

Give  comfort  to  the  lonely  and  the  sad 

Tliat  someday  when  ive  two  linve  chanced  to  meet 

Your  smile  will  linger  on,  and  mahe  Ivim  glad. 

My  heart,  be  nothing  save  that  wtiich  is  fine, 

Be  soft  a  little,  worthy  of  tJiy  name, 

Tliat  should  his  heart  combine  someday  with  mine 

There'd  be  nought  there  to  mal-e  it  cringe  with  shame. 

If  still  tie  loves  me  not,  my  eyes — .y^(7/  glow. 

My  lips — still  smile,  my  tieart — you'll  break,  I  know. 


Belief 

B.  A.  B.,  '-16 

Not  in  a  building  biiilt  by  mortal  hands. 
Blackened  by  the  dirt  of  working  cities. 
Pompous  in  its  calculated  splendors. 
Fawning  in  pretentious  loves  and  pities, 
Stiall  I  worship  God. 

But  underneath  the  beauties  of  the  sky. 
Surrounded  by  the  warmth  of  truest  love. 
With  trees  and  grasses  of  the  fields 
And  breezes  breathed  from  Him  above, 
Slia-ll  I  worship  God. 

My  chapel  is  the  rolling  plains  and  woods 
Ceiled  by  vaulted  arch  of  towering  trees; 
My  music  is  the  sound  of  singing  birds. 
My  pious  chant  the  hum  of  working  bees. 
In  ttiis  I  worship  God. 


INVITATION  to 

~  -Vj  u  G  G  c  n  h  c  i  m  c  r'4  „ 


BEAUTY  SALON 


EXPERT 
SERVICE 

at 
MODERATE 
PRICES 


How  I  Became  Enamored 
of  the  Theatre 

(Continued  from  pag^e  5) 

case  which  opened  iuto  a  shabby  hall- 
way full  of  old  fiiniiture.  The  mau 
knocked  on  a  door.  When  a  nasal 
voice  asked  us  to  enter  he  pushed  us 
into  a  small  room.  If  a  high  lama 
had  been  seated  there  on  a  throne  I 
wouldn't  have  been  a  bit  surprised 
at  this  point.  But  instead  a  small 
rotund  man  was  coldcreaming  his 
face  in  front  of  a  dressing  table. 

"Here  are  Bobby's  friends,  Mr. 
Moore,"  announced  our  guide,  with- 
drawing and  leaving  us  with  the 
great  Victor. 

I  stood  and  stared,  probably  for- 
getting to  close  my  mouth,  but  Clare, 
ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a 
situation,  was  congratulating  him  in 
a  fine  play  and  a  brilliant  perform- 
ance. He  looked  slightly  embar- 
rassed and  stopped  applying  cold 
cream  long  enough  to  autograph  two 
programs  for  us. 

''You'll  be  at  Bobby's  party  on 
Saturday,  won't  you?"  he  mumbled. 
"1  hope  to  see  you  there." 

I  waited  to  see  how  Clare  would 
answer  this  one  but  it  didn't  bother 
her. 

"We'll  both  be  in  the  country,'" 
she  announced,  as  if  we  were  insep- 
arable companions. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  end  of  our 
little  interview  as  Mr.  Moore  turned 
back  to  his  cold  cream  job,  murmur- 
ing that  he'd  tell  Bobby  what  nice 
friends  he  had. 

Thanking  him  profusely  we  re- 
moved ourselves  from  his  exalted 
presence. 

Clare  guided  me  skillfully  past  a 
series  of  notables  among  whom  was 
Sophie  Tucker  busy  scolding  a  stage 
hand  for  using  too  few  spotlights 
on  her.  Xo  one  seemed  to  care  what 
we  were  doing.  Feeling  as  rich  as 
queens  with  our  dollar  still  intact, 
we  left  by  the  stage  door. 

My  record  was  broken.  I  had  an 
autograph,  but  I  didn't  care.  I  had 
caught  the  fever  of  the  theatre. 

A  group  of  urchins  watched  us  as 
we  came  out,  our  faces  wreathed  in 
smiles. 

"Look  Joe,"  one  of  them  said,  giv- 
ing his  friend  a  great  jah  with  his 
elbow.    "Chorus  girls." 


Autumn  Night 

F.  E.  M.,  '45 

Black^  and  chill,  and  waiting 
foe  the  sudden  noisy  plop  ! 

OF  AN  ACOEN  falling  SOMEWHERE 
IN    THE    LEAVES. 
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Psychologically  Speaking 

(t'uiitimied  from  page  i) 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I'm  afraid  I  can't 
agree  with  you  about  him.  I  have 
the  feeling  that  his  love  for  human- 
ity exists  only  in  the  abstract.  I 
mean  all  his  fine  talk  about  race- 
hatred and  democracy — and  yet  ac- 
tually he  doesn't  seem  to  have  much 
patience  or  understanding  of  the  in- 
dividual. And  there's  a  sharpness  to 
his  humor  that  I  would  call  any- 
thing but  kind." 

"Ah,  but  there's  such  a  twinkle  in 
his  eyes,"  said  Miss  Stockbridge. 

"Well,  look.  He's  about  forty-five 
and  obviously  well  oft'.  Why  isn't  he 
married  ?" 

She  leaned  forward,  her  eyes  shin- 
ing behind  the  thick  lenses.  "Yes," 
she  breathed,  "I've  always  wondered 
why  he  isn't  married  ...  an  attrac- 
tive man  like  that  —  why  you'd 
think  ..." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  /  think.  He 
isn't  married  because  he  doesn't 
want  to  be.  There's  no  room  in  his 
pleasant,  selfish  existence  for  a  wom- 
an. He  wouldn't  tolerate  it.''  I 
glanced  at  her  to  see  how  she  was 
taking  this. 

"Well,  perhaps  you're  right,"  she 
sighed.  "I  do  believe  he'd  drive  a 
woman  crazy  inside  of  a  week  ..." 
Then  she  smiled  knowingly.  "Oh, 
but  really,  that's  just  an  act.  I  re- 
member one  day  he  was  talking 
about  a  child  he  knew — a  little  imp 
who  was  always  such  a  problem- 
child,  but  so  beautiful.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  expression  on  his  face 
when  he  said — did  you  hear  him? — 
he  spoke  very  softly:  'He's  no  rela- 
tion of  mine,'  he  said  wistfully,  'but 
I  wish  he  were'." 

"There's  nothing  wistful  about  the 
way  he  teases  Sister  Giovanni,"  I 
said.  "He  really  baits  her  unmer- 
cifully." 

"Nonsense,"  cried  Miss  Stock- 
bridge.   "She  loves  it." 

"I  doubt  if  she  loved  it  when  lie 
asked  her  if  it  was  true  that  the 
nmis  of  the  Sacred  Heart  wore  silk 
petticoats  to  remind  them  always  of 
what  they  had  given  up  in  their 
worldly  possessions.  I  was  so  em- 
barrassed I  thought  I'd  die !" 

"Quite  uninhibited,  this  guy,  isn't 
he':"''  Liz  remarked. 

"Oh,  you  really  can't  help  laugh- 
ing because  he  does  have  a  wonderful 
sense  of  humor.  But  the  point  is,  its 
always  at  someone  else's  expense." 

"I  mustn't  laugh  so  much  in 
class,"  said  Miss  Stockbridge  more 
to  herself  than  us.    "When  I  laugh 


The  Cities 

F.  F.  K.,  '46 

Once  there  were  eleven  cities  of  beauty,  love,  and  laughter. 
People  were  born  in  them  and  died  in  them; 
People  loved  in  them  and  lived  in  them. 
Then  the  mailed  hand  of  Fate  clutched 
And  most  of  them  died. 


The  first  city  was  Berlin, 

City  of  baroque  architecture  and  fun-lovers. 

It  slumbered  in  its  dreams  of  Goethe  and  Nietzsche 

And  its  people  dranh  beer  and  lived — 

Peacefully,  drowsily,  economically. 

Then  came  the  dwarf  with  the  raucous  voice 

And  roused  the  city  from  its  sleep. 

Told  it  it  was  a  city  of  Gods 

Fashioned  to  rule  tlie  world 

And  the  city  believed  and  awoke. 

The  second  city  was  Vienna, 

City  of  wondrous  waltzs  and  music 

Of  all  sorts  and  hinds. 

It  cherished  its  dreams  of  Strauss 

And  laughed  ivith  its  neighbors 

And  imagined  no  harm. 

Tlien  came  its  neighbor  of  the  north 

And  coaxed  it,  bribed  it,  conquered  it — 

Love  and  laughter  died  a  quid-  death. 

The  third  city  was  Prague, 

City  of  dance  and  Bohemian  glass. 

It  played  at  farming  and — 

Gunnialving . 

And  it  grew  up  too  late. 

Tlie  fourth  city  was  Warsaiv, 

With  its  wealth  of  history  and  memories. 

It  had  been  raised  from  the  dead 

And  was  beginning  to  live  again. 

It  was  becoming  wise 

And  the  city  of  the  Gods  was  jealous 

And  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

The  fifth  city  was  Rome, 

Famous  for  bread,  wine  and  museums 

Of  a  past  of  great  grandeur. 

It  remembered  and  ivas  sad 

And  a  man  enticed  it  to  repeat — 

Its  one  great  blunder. 

The  sixth  city  was  Paris, 

Fashionable  city  of  cafes 

And  the  mother  of  three  lovely  daughters. 

Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity. 

It  slept  long  and  complacently 

And  never  awoke. 
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The  seventh  city  was  London, 

City  of  ancient  cathedrals 

And  a  slow-moving  civilization. 

It  lived  in  its  own  way 

Languidly,  cautio-usly,  courteously. 

And  almost  doubted  the  very  existence 

Of  the  raucous  dwarf. 

The  dwarf  mistook  the  sleeping  lion 

For  a  pampered  lapdog, 

And  now  the  city  has  awakened — 

But  is  it  too  late? 


The  eighth  city  was  Madrid, 

City  of  hull-fights  and  mantillas; 

A  city  filled  with  gaiety 

Whose  night,  punctuated  with  lights. 

Enfolded  in  its  arms,  song. 

And  dance,  and  youth. 

And  the  dwarf  divided  it  against  itself. 

Now,  barren  and  de^solate. 

It  starves. 


The  ninth  city  was  Lisbon, 
Picturescjue  little  seaport. 
It  grew  vineyards  and  sailors 
Raised  sheep  and  made  cheese 
And  talked  to  itself  in  the  sun. 
Then  came  the  wild  horde. 
Businessmen,  demi-monde,  tourists. 
Now  it  is  a  nightmare,  a  Babel  of  tongues 
And  slowly  it  perishes. 


The  tenth  city  was  Peking, 

The  Forbidden  City  of  China, 

Filled  with  temples  and  moymsteries 

Of  a  great  religion. 

But  it  drank  its  rice  ivine 

And  perfected  its  philosophy 

And  tvaited  recumbent  for  its  doom— 

The  Rising  Sun. 


The  eleventh  city  ivas  Tokio, 
Home  of  legends  and  fireflies. 
It  worshipped  its  Sun-Emperor 
And  made  tiny  word  poems 
Of  astonishing  beauty. 
It  imitated  the  beauty  of  nature. 
Now  it  mimics — 
The  city  of  the  Gods. 


This  is  a.  tale  of  cities, 
A  tale  of  eleven  cities. 
The  eleven  mighty  cities  of 
Beauty,  love,  and  laughter. 


Psychologically  Speaking 

too  loudh',  I  have  a  very  unpleasant 
laugh." 

"Weren't  j'ou  mad,"  I  asked  her, 
"at  the  way  he  tore  apart  your  story 
about  the  girl  who  gets  picked  up  by 
two  newspaper  men?" 

"Why  no."'  she  said  with  maso- 
chistic complacency.  "I  deserved  it. 
In  the  conference  that  I  had  with 
him  later  he  told  me  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  it — it  was  cheap — " 

"I  had  an  English  professor  once." 
Liz  broke  in.  "who  said  that  writing 
should  always  be — " 

"And  you  know  he  was  right." 
Miss  Stockbridge  went  on.  "It  simp- 
ly wasn't  up  to  my  standards."  She 
leaned  forward  confidentially.  "I 
wrote  a  sketch  of  him  once !'" 

I  was  horrified  and  delighted. 
"But  I  don't  remember — " 

"He  "never  read  it  in  class.  I 
thought  it  was  quite  good  so  I  asked 
him  about  it  later.  Do  you  know 
what  he  said  ?  It  was  so  odd — he  said 
it  wouldn't  embarrass  him,  but  it 
might  embarrass  me.  I  really  don't 
see  why  ..." 

"What  on  earth  does  this  dual  per- 
sonality look  like  ?"  asked  Liz. 

"Elegant,"  I  said.  "Tries  elegant. 
Wonderful  ties  and  superbly  tailored 
Brooks  Brothers  suits.  Always  very 
natty — never  a  hair  out  of  place.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  doesn't  have  any 
hair." 

"Why  he  has  quite  a  lot  in  back,'" 
Miss  Stockbridge  exclaimed.  "Have- 
n't you  ever  noticed  ?  But  I  must 
say  I  was  amazed  at  the  lecture  he 
gave  to  the  Writei's'  Conference  to 
see  him  in  a  rather  crushed  linen 
suit.  He  didn't  wear  it  to  class.  I 
guess  he  must  have  gone  home  after- 
wards and  changed.  It  was  such  a 
hot  day,  he  probably  wanted  some- 
thing' cooler,  and  linen  does  crush 
so."" 

I  said,  "I  think  he  must  spend  his 
life  at  literary  teas.  He's  the  perfect 
type.  The  perfect  literary  tea 
smoothie." 

"Well,"  she  said^  "I  know  he  does- 
n't go  to  any  of  the  teas  around 
here."  She  pulled  out  a  handker- 
chief from  her  sleeve  and  patted  her 
face. 

"This  professer  I  had,"  began  Liz, 
"was  quite  an  interesting  duck  too. 
I'll  never  forget  the  time  he  took  me 
aside  and  asked  me — " 

Miss  Stockbridge  rose  and  adjust- 
ed her  belt  again.  "Oh  dear."  she 
said,  "This  has  been  a  most  inter- 
esting chat,  but  I  simply  must  run. 
See  you  in  class  tomorrow." 

Liz  and  I  said  goodbye  to  her  and 
she  started  to  walk  down  the  steps. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Our  Side  of  the  River 

(Continued    from   page    r. ) 

We  both  tV'lt  just  a  little  sheepish,  so 
we  became  very  ordinaiy  and  down 
to  earth  and  decided  to  go  to  the 
movies  that  night.  And  she  ran  into 
the  house  and  I  drove  on  home.  I 
know  that's  one  afternoon  I  won't 
forget  and  I'm  pretty  sure  she  re- 
members it  too.  It  was  the  sort  of 
thing  you'd  like  to  write  a  poem 
about  but  you  know  you  couldn't  do 
it  justice  so  you  tear  the  paper  up 
and  throw  it  into  the  waste  basket  in 
little  pieces  so  no  one  will  read  it. 
And  you  still  feel  just  a  little  silly 
as  though  you're  being  dramatic  over 
nothing,  and  you  go  on  down.stairs 
to  help  get  dinner.  And  you  tell 
yourself  that  you  must  go  back  there 
soon  but  you  never  do,  and  its  just 
something  you  think  about  once  in 
a  while. 


Psychologically  Speaking 

(Continued   flDni   p.l^e   13) 

Then  she  paused  for  a  minute  and 
said  with  a  little  giggle :  "You  know 
I  wish  he'd  wear  his  blue  suit  more 
often.  He  has  no  idea  what  it  does 
for  his  eyes/'  and  with  that  she  was 
off,  her  greasy  black  curls  bouncing 
jauntily  about  her  head. 

"Why  she's  in  love  with  him !" 
whispered  Liz  excitedly. 

I  looked  at  her  innocently.  "T^Hiat 
on  earth  makes  you  say  that  ?" 

"She  as  good  as  told  you — "  She 
stopped  and  gasped.  "You  knew  it 
all  the  time,"  she  accused  me.  "You 
did  this  on  purpose !'' 

"Of  course,"  I  said,  rubbing  it  in. 
■  "All  right.  You  win.  Does  she 
act  awfully  funny  in  class  ?" 

"Not  a  bit.  She  sits  up  very 
straight  and  tight  and  has  a  peculiar 
habit  of  licking  her  lips  and  leveling 
her  pen  at  him  when  she  asks  a  ques- 
tion. Othenvise  she's  just  like  all  the 
rest  of  us." 

"Then  how—" 

"Oh  it  was  easy,"  I  said  noncha- 
lantly. "She's  a  type.  Certain  types 
are  always  falling  in  love  with  art- 
ists, others  with  doctors,  and  others 
— well,  with  professors." 

"Now  that's  ridiculous,"  said  Liz 
angrily.  "When  are  you  going  to 
grow  up  ?  There's  no  such  thing  as 
a  'type.'  Each  person's  underlying 
drive  varies  vastly  from  the  next. 
But  this  Professor  ^AHiat's-his-name 
— I  think  I'd  like  to  meet  the  glamor 
boy.  You  know  ...  he  interests  me 
very  much.  Psychologically,  of 
course." 


First  Frost 

F.  E.  M.,  '45 

/  throw  the  window  open  wide 
To  the  black  night  sky,  and  then 
Kneel  down,  shivering,  in  light-silk  robe 
To  breath  the  Autumn  fragrance  in. 

Oh,  the  cJiill  live  vibrance  of  the  air 
Filled  with  the  rmtles  of  old  oak  hares! 
I  hug  myself  with  the  love  of  living 
And  thrust  cold  hands  under  chill  silk  sleeves. 
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Campus  Commentators 

(  Continued  from  page  3  ) 

education  with  training.  I  think  a 
Student  Reserve  for  women,  flexible 
enough  to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  a 
particular  college,  and  meeting  the 
real  need  for  '"women  in  war,"'  would 
be  an  excellent  idea. 

— Peggy  Gordon 

j\Iy  first  reaction  is  a  strong  dis- 
taste for  anything  described  as 
"plausible."  "Invariable"  also  fills 
me  with  alarm.  "La  donii'  e  mobile," 
and  far  be  it  from  me  to  make  her 
(or  me)  any  less  various  and  mu- 
table than  nature  intended.  And.  at 
Sweet  Briar,  why  were  the  WAAGS 
omitted  ?  Seriously,  my  answer  is 
NO.  The  training  courses  now  of- 
fered women  who  have  been  accepted 
for  these  groups  are  more  efficient 
than  any  that  a  Student  Eeser\e 
Corps  could  give.  The  noncomba- 
tant  work  that  these  women  are  to 
do  does  not  require  the  long  periods 
of  drill  that  were  considered  useful 
for  the  masculine  Reserve  Corps. 
Neither  WAACS  nor  WAVES 
should  be  expected  to  make  up  their 
quotas  in  future  chiefly  from  stu- 
dents now  in  college.  The  colleges 
should  not  revise  their  present  setup 
radically  unless  the  majority  of  their 
students  will  really  benefit  by  such 
training.  Instead,  they  should  con- 
tinue to  fit  the  special  courses  they 
are  best  suited  to  give  with  a  view 
to  war-work  into  their  present  offer- 
ings, partly  on  an  extra-curricular 
basis.  A  larger  number  of  the  stu- 
dents now  in  college  will  probably  be 
needed  in  war  industries  and  other 
work  for  which  training  must  be 
gained  on  the  job  itself,  and  for 
which  a  Reserve  Corps  would  be  com- 
paratively useless.  I  hope  our  stu- 
dents have  enough  independence  and 
foresight  to  make  the  most  of  their 
college  work  as  preparation  for  what- 
ever service  they  may  be  called  on  to 
give,  without  benefit  of  uniforms. 

—Eva  M.  Sanford 


Nostalgia 

F.  E.  M.,  '45 

I  iiuidc  a  song — a  Cliri-sfmas  song — 
Both  gay  and  sad,  not  very  long. 
The  kind  you  sing  when  you're  out  lualking 
And  have  no  use  for  other's  talking. 

It  was  made  of  laughter  and  open  doors 
That  shmved  the  lights  along  the  floors. 
Bright-eyed  girls  were  dancing  there 
With  silver  ribbons  in  their  hair. 


Oti  a  sad  song,  a  glad  song  .  .  . 
Like  a  burst  of  laughter  it  was  gone 
For  I  made  it  up  in  just  a  minute 
And  now  it's  gone  .  .  .  and  all  that's  in  it. 


Dust 

M.  B.  K.,  '45 

Half  a  thousand  years  from  now 
Dust  is  all  my  heart  shall  be. 
To  nourish  grass  to  feed  the  cow. 
Or  fertilize  the  apple  tree. 

For  nothing  but  the  dust  remains; 
My  little  soul,  my  little  sins, 
Will  haunt  the  whistles  of  the  trains. 
Or  wander  lonely  with  the  winds. 


Fall 

E.  0.  Y.,  '46 


Sunset  gone,  clouds  that  scurry. 
Everybody  in  a  hurry; 
College  songs,  and  cheers  in  vain. 
Fur  coats  at  a  football  game; 
Hands  in  pockets,  stamping  feet. 
Hot  chocolate  a  steaming  treci.f ; 
Outdoor  picnics,  collars  high. 
Bright  scarfs  and  sweaters  going  by; 
Chestnuts  toasted  and  fireside  glow, 
Notre  Dame  on  the  radio; 
Burning  leaves,  a  fire  call. 
And  this  is  Fall. 
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Morning 

F.  F.  K,.  '46 

Boftty. 

Slowly, 

Creeps  the  dawn. 

Dimly, 

Faintly, 

The  moon  shines  on. 

Quietly, 

Gently, 

A  little  hreeze 

Quickly, 

Daintily, 

Dusts  the  trees. 

Sweetly, 

Softly, 

Songs  of  a  bird 

Easily, 

Lightly, 

Can  he  heard. 

Gradually, 

Silently, 

The  sun  climhs  high 

Brilliantly, 

Gloriously, 

Washes  the  sky. 
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Bias  and  Whimsy 


From  the  observers'  stand  the  edi- 
torial chair  looks  like  the  throne  un- 
attainaMe.  Once  attained,  it  loses  all 
throue-like  glamor  and  takes  on  a 
terrifying  pine-chair  reality.  All 
those  ideas  that  simmered  so  merrily 
in  the  wouldbe  editorial  mind  boil 
off  into  dumb  and  harmless  vacancy. 
BiaJi  becomes  violent;  whimsy  totally 
nonexistant.  Frantic  mind-wrackings 
yield  nothing.  War,  no  silk  stock- 
ings, "c'est  la  gueiTC,"  Pearl  Harbor, 
bandages  in  the  gym,  Guadalcanal 
.  .  .  neither  bias  nor  whimsy  hits 
home  here. 

You  beat  your  brow  and  moan  ( in- 
wardly since  your  long-suffering 
roommates  are  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
the  just  and  the  good  while  you,  the 
intellectual  sinner,  try  to  perpetuate 
your  sins  on  paper)  then  you  root 
through  what  you  have  fondly  been 
misrepresenting  as  a  "file  of  ideas." 
You  come  forth  dusty  and  grim  but 
with  two  articles.  You  know  they  are 
good  solid  thought  -  food,  but  they 
still  aren't  bias — or  whimsy.  One  is 
ridiculous :  the  other  near  sublime. 
Both  are  far  too  good  to  waste. 

The  first,  the  ridiculous  one,  is  by 
Eobert  Frost.  It's  even  in  the  ap- 
proved editorial  style  —  "On  Our 
Sympathy  with  the  Underdog"  .  .  . 

"First  under  up  and  then  down 

again  under 
We  watch  a  circus  of  revolving  dogs. 
No  senator  dares  in  to  kick  asunder 


Lest  both  should  bite  him   in  the 
toga  togs."" 

No  further  comment  needed. 

Then  to  the  sublime.  It's  only  an 
old  Christmas  card,  one  with  a  real 
story  behind  it.  Once,  somewhere  in 
England,  there  was  a  Miss  M.  Louise 
Haskins.  s])inster.  She  had  a  brother, 
rector  of  a  village  church.  Miss  M. 
Louise  had  an  idea  —  and  wrote  it 
down.  Mr.  Haskins  found  the  idea,  and 
liked  it  so  well  that  he  used  it  as  the 
finale  for  his  ne.xt  sermon.  Someone 
in  his  congregation  liked  it  so  well 
that  they  wrote  it  down.  On  went 
this  process,  the  idea  being  quietly 
liked  and  written  down  until,  one 
day,  it  reached  the  King.  King 
George  YI  liked  it  too.  so  well  that 
he  made  it  the  theme  of  his  annual 
radio  address  at  Christmas.  The 
British  War  Belief  Society  had  it 
printed  on  Bundles  for  Britain 
Christmas  cards,  sold  in  New  York. 
All  this — from  the  idea  of  Miss  M. 
Louise  Haskins,  spinster.  It  is  still 
not  bias,  not  whimsy.  But  it  is  good 
...  "I  said  to  a  man  who  stood  at 
the  gate  of  the  year,  'Give  me  a  light 
that  I  may  tread  safely  into  the  un- 
known.' and  he  repliecl,  'Go  out  into 
the  darkness  and  put  your  hand  into 
the  hand  of  God.  That  shall  be  to 
you  better  than  a  light  and  safer 
than  a  known  way !'  " 

What  do  you  think? 

C.  S.  B.,  '44 


Once  upon  a  sometime  and  long, 
long  ago,  there  was  a  poet.  Now  this 
poet  was  not  at  all  like  the  ones  we 
speak  of  today.  First  of  all  he  was 
immortal.  He  lived  on  nectar  and 
ambrosia,  and  he  was  always  very 
happy.  Everyone  knew  and  loved 
him,  and  he  was  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  whole  world.  He  played 
games  with  the  children.  He  showed 
them  the  sunsets  and  at  night  if  they 
had  been  very  good,  he  might  even 
let  them  play  with  the  stars.  He 
taught  the  young  men  the  glory  of 
strength  and  the  young  girls  the  duty 
of  the  home.  The  older  women  loved 
him  because  he  always  gossiped  with 
them  on  their  way  to  the  market 
place  and  he  flirted  with  them,  so 
that  for  a  little  while  each  day  they 
thought  tliey  were  young.  With  the 
older  men  he  would  sit  in  the  inn 
by  the  fire  and  spin  long  tales  of  the 
history  of  their  village. 

This  poet  was  a  veiy  fat  and  a 
very  jolly  man.  His  laurel  wreath 
was  apt  to  become  askew.  He  could- 
n't stop  smiling  and  his  round  face 
was  full  of  wrinkles.  His  cheeks 
were  very  pink  indeed  from  the  am- 
brosia. He  liked  to  wear  a  ring  on 
his  hand  that  glinted  when  he  waved 
his  arms  while  he  was  reciting.  And 
he  carried  with  him  a  book  bound  in 
pink  and  gold,  his  favorite  book  be- 
cause it  contained  all  of  his  poetry. 
No  matter  how  much  he  wrote  and 
recited  the  book  T\'as  always  almost 
fuU,  almost  but  not  quite.  This  poet 
was  very  nearly  perfect,  and  no  one 
knew  that  he  was  not  perfect  for  a 
long,  long  time.    And  then  one  day 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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The  Birthday 

COXXIE  SUE  BUDLOX(i.  '44 


THE  Xewark  meadows  were  lilaii- 
keted  in  grey  slush  and  the  wind 
was  a  rapier  of  ice.  Walter  James 
shrugged  further  into  the  scratchy 
neck  of  his  greaicoat  and  reached 
for  the  heater  button  on  the  dash- 
board .  .  . 

Funny,  that  a  coat  could  lie  so 
heavy,  so  woolishly  scratchy,  yet  be 
no  warmer  than  this  one. 

The  bridge  road  was  slippery. 
Even  the  great  trailer-trucks  rum- 
bled by  him  slowly.  Their  twin  eyes 
blinked  at  him  through  coronas  of 
fuzzed  light.  E\en  the  street-lights 
had  eerie  haloes  tb rough  the  haze,- — 
and  the  traffic  lights  at  the  crossing. 
He  drew  in  a  deep  breath,  then 
coughed.    Cold  air  seared  his  lungs. 

Danni'  cold  and  nasty,  this 
weather.  A  bad  time  out  for  man 
and  beast.  Some  unconventional 
souls  still  had  their  Christmas  trees 
lighted.  Warm  looking  they  were, 
and  friendly.  It  would  be  good  to 
get  home  to  light,  and  warmth,  and 
unworried  people ;  to  see  Ann  and 
the  children. 

The  car  started  u]i  the  liill.  Time 
to  shift,  tlien  shift  again.  Tlie  car 
skidded  a  little,  then  collected  itsell'. 
He  stopped  carefully  and  glanced 
toward  the  house.  It  was  dark — even 
flarker  than  the  haze  around  it.  He 
got  out  of  the  car  and  walked  slowly 
up  the  path.  The  latch  was  insolent 
in  its  cold  shock  of  resistance  under 
his  fingers.  Locked.  He  took  off  his 
gloves,  blew  on  his  fingers,  and 
searched  under  his  bulky  coat  for  his 
key.  His  breath  was  a  ghost  in  the 
air  before  him.  Must  have  left  the 
key  at  the  office.  He  pounded  angiily 
on  the  door,  but  it  only  hurt  his  cold 
hands.  The  knocks  were  broken  off 
and  engulfed  in  the  dark  hallway. 

Walter  turned  from  the  door.  He 
avoided  a  tangle  of  sleds  and  skiis 
abandoned  in  a  criss-crossed  man- 
trap on  the  path,  then  trudged 
around  the  corner  of  the  house. 
Light  from  the  kitchen  windows  fell 
upon  the  trampled  snow  in  a  checker- 
board pattern  —  dismal  gTey  bars 
against  a  lighter  grey  groimd.  His 
feet  made  a  hollow  sound  as  he 
stamped  on  the  hard  mat. 

The  air  was  cold,  even  after  the 
insidious  cold  of  outdoors.  He  looked 
at  the  thermostat,  then  jabbed  the 
button  beside  it.  A  rumble — a  whir 
from  basement  regions,  and  the 
small  red  light  winked  on,   A  simple 


process — why  didn't  they  think  of 
these  things? 

''Mista"  James,  that  refrigerator's 
gone  iiusted  again  and  Jlis'  James, 
she  says  you'cl  better  look  at  it  be- 
fore you  wash  up."  Helen  ])unctuat- 
ed  her  s])eec]i  by  a  vindictive  thump 
of  the  rolling-pin.  "The  repair-man, 
he's  sick  abed." 

"All  right,  Helen,  111  tend  to  it." 

He  went  through  the  kitchen  into 
the  dark  dining  room,  down  two 
steps  to  the  living-room.  A  sharp 
crack  marked  painful  collision  with 
a  chair.  It  slid  across  the  polished 
floor  with  inanimate,  wooden  .scorn. 
Damn  these  antiques. 

"Is  that  you.  Walt  ?"  Ann's  voice 
was  sepulchral  down  the  stairs. 
Then,  not  giving  him  time  to  an- 
swer— "Little  Ann  is  up  at  Croth- 
ers' ;  better  go  get  her,  it's  too  late 
and  cold  for  her  to  walk  home  alone.'" 

It  was  dai'ker  now,  and  even  cold- 
er than  before.  Searching  lights 
laced  across  the  sky,  trying  to  point 
their  fingers  through  the  murky 
darkness.  Little  Ann  sat  l)oside  him 
in  the  car,  bubbling  over  with  in- 
coherent party  details.  Her  voice 
was  small  and  sharp  against  his  ear- 
drums. 

The  liouse  was  liglited  now :  it 
spewed  forth  visible  doUars'-worth  of 
kilowatt-hours.  The  kitchen  was  a 
miniature  Bedlam.  Helen  was  the 
chief  Bedlamite.  John,  who  was  re- 
lated to  Helen  through  some  tie  so 
complicated  that  Walter  had  never 
tried  to  understand  it,  stood  by  the 
pantry  door  —  doing  nothing  in  a 
most  somlu-e  manner.  His  presence 
was  a  sure-as-fate-and-death  sign  of 
a  company  dinner. 

Hear  God,  not  a  dress-for-dinner 
dinner,  prayed  Walter  devoutly. 

His  prayers  were  unanswered.  His 
dinner-clotiies  lay  like  a  niemberless. 
headless  corpse  on  his  bed.  A  ^^nraith- 
like  pile  of  chiffon  was  on  Ann's.  A 
dress-for-dinner  dinner. 

Ann  was  entrenched  in  their  bath- 


room. Sounds  of  splashing  water 
and  clouds  of  perfumed  steam  gave 
slim  promise  of  change  of  occupance. 
The  children's  bath,  too,  was 
drenched  with  steam  and  activity. 
Little  Ann  had  graduated.  Xow,  too 
sleepy  to  give  any  great  degree  of 
companionship,  she  was  ensconced 
in  her  bed — clean  and  smelling  of 
soap  and  talcum.  Young  Walt  held 
the  fort,  singing  in  a  doleful  minor. 

Walter  sat  down  on  the  top  step 
and  supported  his  head  in  his  hands. 
It  was  stuffed  with  tiny  balls  of 
white-hot  metal  that  bounced  up  and 
down  in  foolisli  cadence.  God,  to  be 
so  tired  that  the  tiredness  turned  to 
liquid-fire  that  filled  every  vein  and 
capillary  of  your  body. 

The  steamstreaked  mirror  made 
his  face  a  grotesqire  parody  of  its 
usual  form.  It  threatened  his  life  by 
misguiding  his  razor.  Damp  towels 
festooned  every  available  hanging 
spot.  There  was  an  all-pervading 
odor  of  hair-tonic,  supposedly  sacred 
to  his  use. 

His  collar  was  overstarched.  Wal- 
ter tugged  at  it  abstractedly  and 
sank  into  a  chair.  Young  Walt, 
slicked  to  twelve-year-old  standards 
of  perfection,  bounded  down  the 
stairs. 

"Hi,  Dad.  You  through  with  the 
paper  ?" 

He  scrambled  himself  into  the 
normal  funny-paper-reading  position 
on  the  floor.  Walter  pushed  the  lamp 
closer  to  him,  thinking  in  a  detached 
wAy  of  young  ^V alt's  eyes — and  doc- 
tor-bills. He  stretched  his  hands  out 
before  him  and  watched  them  shake, 
ever  so  slightly  —  like  leaves  just 
about  to  fall.  Young  Walt  looked 
up,  bewildered.  Then,  like  a  curious 
pup,  he  hitched  nearer. 

"'What  are  those  little  brown  spots 
on  your  bands.  Dad — freckles?" 

Walter's  mind  fogged :  the  little 
white-hot  balls  swung  madly,  then 
cleared  away.    He  heard  those  same 
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Campus  Commentators 


You've  heard  that  snice  the  bulk 
of  educated  men  are  in  acti\e 
service,  the  home  front  continually 
demands  educated  women  in  indus- 
try and  in  other  types  of  war  work. 
The  crying  need  is  for  women  trained 
in  matliematics,  physics,  or  chem- 
istry, but  especially  for  the  applied 
mathematician;  just  now  there  is 
"an  acute  shortage  of  mathematically 
trained  personnel  for  many  positions 
of  responsibility  in  the  war  effort.'' 
Not  only  is  a  college  major  in  math- 
ematics invaluable  in  serving  the 
counti'}'  at  this  time,  but  a  minor  in 
this  subject  or  even  a  "moderate 
knowledge"  of  college  math  is  a  pass- 
port to  essential  positions  now  vacant 
in  industry  and  in  various  govern- 
ment bureaus.  For  a  more  emphatic 
statement  of  this  need,  see  the  article 
"Mathematics  and  the  War !''  in  the 
Victory  Section  of  this  magazine. 

You  undoubtedly  feel  that  the  lib- 
eral arts  college  should  keep  in  step 
with  the  war  pace.  Other  institutions 
of  learning  have  adapted  their  reg- 
ular curricula  in  this  eifort  (see 
"Scrap-Script"  in  the  Victory  Sec- 
tion). It  would  be  practicable  for 
the  woman's  liberal  arts  college  also 
to  adjust  its  curriculum  and  to  re- 
quire a  course  in  mathematics 
(physics,  or  chemistry)  for  gradua- 
tion. On  graduation  the  student 
would  possess  a  trained  lirain  which 
would  render  her  of  immediate  serv- 
ice to  her  country  and  fill  a  wide- 
spread and,  thus  far  alarmingly  un- 
supplied,  demand.  As  a  matter  of 
timely  interest  we  print  the  follow- 
ing response  on  campus  to  the  ques- 
tion :  "Do  you  think  that  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  the  woman's  lib- 
eral arts  college  should  require  at 
least  one  course  in  mathematics 
(physics,  or  chemistrv)  for  gradua- 
tion?'-  ,         ,■    ■    , 

This  is  a  scientific  world,  and  a 
knowledge  of  mathematics  is  indis- 
pensable for  an  understanding  of  sci- 
ence. For  this  reason  I  have  long 
felt  that  any  person,  man  or  woman, 
wishing  a  liberal  education  in  war- 
time or  any  other  time,  should  study 
some  mathematics  in  college. 

Women  are  now  being  called  upon 
to  learn  many  special  skills  useful 
for  the  war  effort.  Since  this  is  a 
scientific  world,  many  of  these  are 
laboratory  skills,  and  can  be  taught 
successfully  only  to  people  who  ha\e 
some  understanding  of  what  they  are 
doing.  Only  long  specialized  train- 
ing can  fit  a  person  to  do  creative 


scientific  work  ;  but  a  scientist  can 
train  an  intelligent  young  person  to 
be  a  very  valuable  assistant  in  special- 
ized lines,  provided  only  that  the 
would-be  assistant  has  a  foundation 
of  fundamentals  upon  which  to  buihl 
the  training.  The  most  liasic  and  im- 
portant of  these,  for  any  scientific 
work,  is  a  reasonable  knowledge  of 
mathematics  ;  and  this  is  the  one 
thing  that  the  senior  scientist  can 
not  take  time  to  teach  the  trainee. 
Mathematics  has  to  soak,  so  to  speak, 
before  it  really  takes  root  in  one's 
mind. 

The  reasons  that  call  for  mathe- 
matics in  any  college  curriculum  at 
any  time,  thus  apply  here  and  now 
with  redoubled  force.  If,  in  addition 
to  a  course  in  mathematical  analysis, 
say,  a  Sweet  Briar  student  can  take 
the  first  course  in  physics  or  chem- 
istrj',  acquiring  the  technique  of  the 
laboratory  as  well  as  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science,  she  could, 
in  case  of  emergency,  become  a  use- 
ful member  of  any  scientific  research 
or  control  staff  almost  from  the  day 
she  was  called  to  it. 

— E.  Scott 


No  one  can  deny  that  the  field  of 
mathematics  and  the  physical  sci- 
ences has  been  sadly  neglected  liy 
most  students  in  the  woman's  liberal 
arts  college.  I  think  to  be  trapped  in 
a  course  of  physics  or  chemistry  with- 
out an  adequate  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics would  be  a  grim  experience, 
so  I  will  limit  this  discussion  to 
mathematics  alone.  Now  that  women 
must  take  the  place  of  men  in  so 
many  lines  of  l)usiness,  mathematics 
assumes  a  much  more  important 
place  in  our  curriculum  than  ever 
before.  I  am  doubtful,  however,  about 
the  advisability  of  a  required  course 
in  this  field.  I  feel  that  everyone 
should  consider  the  question  care- 
fully and  if  she  has  an  aptitude  in 
this  field,  she  should  put  it  to  use. 
Many  ])eople  have  a  very  unreceptive 
attitude  toward  mathematics  and  de- 
rive a  peculiar  sort  of  pleasure  from 
saying,  "I  never  coulcl  do  figures." 
In  many  cases  this  is  a  false  attitude 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  they  had 
an  unfortunate  math  teacher  in  high 
school  or  that  they  were  kept  in  after 
school  to  do  mathematical  problems 
as  a  form  of  punisliment.  There  are 
many  others,  howe\'er,  who  have  a 
genuine  horror  of  anything  mathe- 
matical and  are  thrown  into  a  state 
of  acute  melancholia  at  the  mention 
of  the  simplest  problem.    They  have 


managed  to  pass  their  high  school 
courses  only  by  means  of  matlie- 
matical  fathers  ;  and  the  beauty  of  an 
algebraically  solved  problem  is  for- 
ever lost  to  them,  chiefly  because  they 
are  never  able  to  get  the  right  answer. 
I  cannot  believe  that  there  would  l)e 
any  benefit  derived  from  forcing  such 
persons  into  a  college  course.  After 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  work 
spent  on  niatJi  to  the  detriment  of 
their  other  courses,  they  might  man- 
age to  pass  it.  Not  having  a  natui'al 
aptitude  or  an  interest  in  figures, 
they  would  certainly  be  of  no  real  use 
in  any  war  work — in  fact,  I  think 
they  would  considerably  retard  the 
war  effort.  (_)ne  of  the  arguments 
used  in  behalf  of  a  required  course  is 
that  "on  graduation  the  student 
would  possess  a  trained  brain  which 
would  render  her  of  immediate  seiw- 
ice  to  her  country."  This  statement 
may  be  classified  as  false  advertising, 
for  it  is  certainly  a  fallacy  to  believe 
that  the  completion  of  Mathematics 
1.  2  will  guarantee  to  the  student  a 
"trained  brain."  If  this  extravagant 
claim  were  possible,  I  am  sure  that 
the  course  would  have  capacity  en- 
rollment. Mathematics  is  valuable 
knowledge  to  have,  and  it  is  imfortu- 
nate  tliat  so  many  college  students 
graduate  witliout  knowing  even  the 
barest  essentials.  If  it  were  required, 
however,  many  people  would  not 
graduate  at  all. 

— Carol  Tann?r 


Yes!  I  definitely  think  that  a  re- 
quirement in  mathematics  should  lie 
essential  for  graduation,  not  only  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  but  after- 
wards too.  Besides  being  a  skill  in 
current  demand,  mathematical  train- 
ing is  also  invaluable  as  a  non-pro- 
fessional asset ;  for  clear  thinking 
and  logical  reasoning  are  inevitable 
results  of  a  real  study  of  math. 

Too  many  students  are  prejudiced 
against  the  subject  before  they  ever 
take  a  shot  at  it.  To  give  up  on  long 
division  seems  rather  unambitious  in 
an  era  such  as  ours  when  through 
science  we  may  glimpse  many  of  the 
forces  that  move  the  earth.  No  one 
has  ever  denied  that  mathematics  is 
a  difficult  subject.  As  such  it  offers 
a  challenge  to  every  one  of  us  to  keep 
up  with  this  world  of  ours.  It  is  not 
a  subject  that  you  can  read  up  on  at 
home  or  learn  on  3'our  own,  but  it  is 
something  that  has  to  be  learned  in 
school.  It  takes  real  training  to  be 
able  to  reason  out  scientific  problems 
quickly  and  clearly.  Now  and  in  the 
clays  to  come,  there  can't  be  too  much 
of  the  trained  brain! ! 

— Alice  Johnson 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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The  Kiss 

F.  E.  M,,  '45 

Knigli  f,  ariding  in  111.1J  heart, 
Armour  all  agleaming. 
Tell  )iir,  have  you  far  to  go'^ 
I  mil  tired  of  dreaming. 

Kiiigtit,  with  stirrit,ps  made  of  yutd. 
Ride  a-  tittle  nearer — 
For  I  would  talli-  with  you  a.  bit 
And  see  you  somewhat  clearer. 

Kniglit.  ill  tietmet  liriglil  witli  plumes. 
Lift  your  visor  up — 
For  I  would  taste  the  wine  that  love 
Is  pouring  in  my  cup. 


First  Snow 

ANONYMOUS 

CHILDREN  who  live  ill  the  north 
cannot  imagine  the  delighted 
awe  of  the  southern  child  when  he 
sees  his  first  snowstorm.  To  them 
snowballs  are  playthings,  and  sleds 
an  indispensable  part  of  winter ;  but 
to  me  "snow"  was  as  bewitching  a 
word  as  "Santa  CHaus."  On  winter 
mornings  I  scurried  to  the  window — 
to  look  at  the  steeple  clock,  I  pre- 
tended— but  really  to  surprise  any 
stray  flakes  that  might  be  melting  as 
the  sun  came  up.  The  sky  always 
disappointed  nie. 

As  I  grew  older  the  day  when  I 
should  wake  up  to  iind  the  window- 
sill  white,  assumed  in  my  mind  the 
dhneusions  of  the  magical  day  when 
.1  would  be  a  little  girl  no  longer. 
The.se  two  miracles  were  equally  im- 
portant— nor  did  I  believe  that  one 
would  be  less  swift  and  breath-taking 
than  the  other.  Longing  and  curios- 
ity burned  as  steadily  as  only  the 
simplicity  of  a  child's  mind  allows. 
Children  are  sometimes  more  patieii. 
than  grown-ups  know. 

Both  wishes  came  true,  full  of  a 
poignancy  that  I  had  never  imag- 
ined. And  even  now,  with  a  white 
Christmas  a  familiar  thing,  still  ac- 
companying my  keen  joy  at  the  first 
snow-fall  of  each  winter,  there  is  a 
sense  of  mystery  and  pain. 

The  December  that  I  was  ten 
years  old  my  mother  and  father  took 
me  to  spend  Christmas  with  my  mar- 
ried sister  in  Connecticut.  They  were 
to  drive  farther  north  to  spend  a  day 
with  my  brothers  in  school,  and  drive 
them  back  again. 

The  trip  increased  my  hopes.  All 
the  way  up  in  the  car  I  lamented  the 


sunshine  that  shone  obstinately  on 
the  liare  trees.  I  had  three  days  of 
pressing  my  nose  against  the  pane 
and  wishing,  for  Mother  insisted 
that  Father  rest  frequently  from  his 
driving.  T  wanted  to  get  as  far  north 
as  possible  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
their  peaceful  indifference  to  hours 
lost  was  almost  unbearable. 

At  last  on  the  third  day  they 
pushed  on,  partly  to  please  me,  part- 
ly because  the  boys  expected  them; 
and  we  arrived  at  my  sister's  house 
just  as  it  was  growing  dark.  There 
was  no  snow — but  having  dinner  at 
night  with  the  grown-ups  was  a  suf- 
ficiently exciting  compensation — at 
least  temporarily. 

As  soon  as  the  hub-bulj  of  greet- 
ings subsided  we  sat  down  at  the 
table.  It  was  strange  and  delightful 
to  be  sitting  there  watching  the  can- 
dle-light dance  over  the  polished  sil- 
ver, and  trying  to  follow  both 
threads  of  the  adult  conversation  at 
once. 

On  my  left  William  was  attacking 
the  roast  chicken  with  a  car\-ing 
knife — and  my  father  with  a  ques- 
tion. I  knew  from  his  tone  that  it 
invited  an  argument,  and  from  ex- 
perience that  it  probably  pertained 
to  Politics.  To  my  surprise  Father 
responded  mildly.  Instead  of  retort- 
ing in  his  usual  fashion,  he  kept  on 
slowly  polishing  his  glasses,  ancl  eye- 
ing William's  handiwork. 

"Now  that's  a  debatable  question. 
Bill,"  he  said.  "Not  so  much  dress- 
ing, if  you  please." 

"Right,  sir,"  said  Bill,  glancing  at 
him  as  he  handed  his  jilate.  "Little 
tired,  are  you,  sir?" 

"I  suppose  I  am,"  Father  agreed. 
"But  a  dinner  of  Anne's  will  soon 
put  me  right." 

He  did  look  tired.  He  put  on  his 
glasses,    and    for    a    moment    they 


caught  the  light  so  that  they  were 
like  blinders,  blanking  out  his  eyes. 
Without  their  gleam  his  face  was  ex- 
pressionless, his  mouth  furrowed. 
"Daddy  !"  I  said,  involuntarily. 
He  flashed  me  a  familiar  smile, 
and  I  felt  relieved  and  foolish. 

Mother  and  Sister  were  deep  in  a 
Mother-Married-Daughter  conversa- 
tion. I  decided  to  divide  my  interest 
between  my  sweet  potatoes  and  the 
feminine  end  of  the  table,  for  often 
these  dialogues  veered  into  channels 
even  more  mysterious  and  fascinat- 
ing than  politics.  Tonight,  however, 
it  was  difficult  to  follow.  The  .steamy 
warmth  quickly  made  me  sleepy.  I 
watched  ilother  as  she  talked.  Across 
the  red  berries  of  the  centerpiece  I 
could  see  the  soft  crinkled  triangle 
of  her  throat  above  her  dress,  and 
her  rings  flashing  as  she  lifted  her 
glass.  I  found  myself  hearing  only 
the  familiar  flow  of  her  voice.  Sud- 
denly a  phrase  jarred  xne. 

"We  wired  the  boys  to  expect  us 
tonight,  so  we  should  go  on — if  it 
doesn't  snoiv." 

"Oh,  liut  Mother,'"  Sister  protest- 
ed. "You  are  too  tired.  We  can  tele- 
phone them." 

"They  will  be  so  disappointed — 
and  so  will  I,"  Mother  said,  a  little 
shamefaced.  "I  want  to  see  all  my 
children  all  the  time !  Anyway,  you 
aren't  ready  to  put  us  up  yet,  except 
Janie."  She  turned  to  my  father. 
"John,  don't  you  think,  if  you're  not 
too  tired — '' 

■■Of  course,"  said  Father;  his 
heartiness  seemed  to  return  as  he 
sipped  his  coffee. 

Mother  looked  across  at  me. 

'■Will  you  be  homesick  without 
me  '■''  she  said,  half-jokingly,  half- 
wistfuUy. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  wondering  what  it 
would  be  like  to  be  away  from  her 
even  for  a  night.  "But  oh — maybe 
it  will  snow !" 

"Yes,  then  we  would  liave  to 
wait,"  she  said,  misunderstanding. 
"My  eyes  are  getting  too  old  to  see 
well  enough  in  the  snow  to  backseat 
drive  for  your  father." 

"Good  !''  said  Father. 

Father  let  me  finish  up  the  sherry 
in  his  glass,  and  the  tiny  swallow 
tingled  inside,  making  me  sleepier 
than  ever,  ^^^len  they  left  I  didn't 
really  mind.  Only  when  Mother 
kissed  me  her  fur  tickled  my  cheek, 
and  the  scent  of  her  violet  cologne 
made  me  cling  to  her  an  extra  min- 
ute. Sister  insisted  that  they  take 
an  extra  robe  for  their  feet,  and  tele- 
.  phone  her  when  they  arrived.  As  we 
three  shivered  in  the  doorway  wav- 
ing goodbye,  she  turned  to  William 
suddenly : 
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Now  tliat  I  am  in  the  Army,  I 
^ujjpose  that  women  will  be 
pretty  much  out  of  my  life.  But  after 
my  experience  last  summer,  I  can't 
help  feeling  that  it's  all  for  the  best. 
I  was  never  one  to  study  the  quirks 
and  whimsies  of  the  feminine  mind. 
In  this  emancipated  age  to  look  upon 
womankind  as  an  inscrutable  enigma 
somehow  seems  a  littk^  quaint.  I 
guess  that's  where  I  made  my  mis- 
take; or  ma3^be  I'm  just  unusually 
stupid.  I  don't  say  that  what  hap- 
pened then  will  upset  my  entire  life, 
hut  I  will  admit  it's  left  me  shaken. 

1  guess  I  never  should  have  gone 
to  that  cocktail  party  in  the  first 
place.  I  knew  it  would  be  full  of 
everything  I  don't  like :  bunches  of 
people  standing  around  talking  about 
nothing,  bad  ]&'///,  playing  continual- 
ly, and  a  lot  of  drinking.  Not  that  I 
object  to  drinking,  I  just  don't  in- 
dulge. After  a  couple  of  drinks  I'm 
one  of  those  people  that  almost  any- 
thing can  happen  to — but  it's  gener- 
ally nausea.  As  a  glamor  boy,  I'm  a 
washout.  Last  summer,  however,  I 
was  one  of  the  vast  unemployed, 
fresh  from  college,  waiting  uneasily 
for  my  draft  number  to  come  up.  I 
had  spent  the  first  two  weeks  reading 
and  listening  to  music,  and  I  was 
getting  impatient.  So  when  Bill 
Eiggs'  sister  phoned  me  about  her 
party,  instead  of  ducking,  I  said  yes. 

See,  I  shouldn't  have  gone  because 
it  was  just  like  I  thought  it  would 
be,  but  when  I  tried  to  get  out  I  got 
caught  in  the  mob — and  then  I  saw 
her. 

She  wasn't  a  pretty  girl,  but  she 
was  "striking"  as  the  magazines 
would  say,  "in  a  slim,  dark-eyed 
way."  The  first  thing  I  noticed  when 
I  saw  her  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  those  cocktail  clusters,  was 
that  she  looked  so  restless  and  dis- 
contented —  like  the  sort  of  person 
who  is  always  throwing  down  their 
napkin  and  dramatically  leaving  the 
table  in  the  middle  of  dinner.  She 
caught  me  looking  at  her  and  she  sat 
up  straight  and  looked  right  back.  I 
can't  tell  you  why,  but  I  wasn't  at  all 
surprised  when  she  finally  rose  and 
came  over  to  me. 

"Who  are  j'ou  ?"  she  demanded. 
"I've  been  staring  at  you  since  yon 
came  in." 


"Oh  no,''  I  said  with  a  ponderous 
attempt  at  gallantry,  "it's  I  that  have 
been  staring  at  you." 

"Well,  at  all  events  we've  met. 
Let's  have  a  drink  on  it.'' 

So  I  fought  my  way  to  the  bar  and 
got  her  a  drink  and  then  we  went 
off  to  a  corner.  "What  do  you  do?" 
she  asked  me. 

"Eight  now.  I  stand  ami  wait — for 
the  Army.'' 

"But  in  the  meantime  ...  I  mean 
what  do  you  like?" 

"Pretty  much  the  usual  sort  of 
thing,''  I  said,  "ilusic  and  talking. 
But  not  this  sort  of  music,  and — ,'' 
I  gestured  at  the  room  in  aeneral, 
"not  that  sort  of  talking.'' 

"'I  knew  it  I"  shi^  t-xdaimed  tri- 
umphantly. "I  ku?w  you  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the  people 
here.  You  mean  reallv  good  music, 
don't  you?    Oh  I  love  it,  I  love  it  I" 

"Look,  there's  a  concert  at  Car- 
negie tomorrow  afternoon,"  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  myself  saying. 
"Will  you  go— er— " 

"Sylvia,"  she  said.  "Sylvia  Hyde.'' 

So  I  took  Sylvia,  and  as  it  turned 
out,  she  didn't  know  much  about 
music,  but  she  kept  asking  me  to  ex- 
plain things  to  her,  and  she  was  such 
a  good  listener  that  I  really  had  a 
field  day.  I  don't  know,  ma^-be  she 
just  opened  her  eyes  wide  and  fixed 
her  stare  on  me,  all  the  while  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  to  get  a  new  hat, 
but  it  didn't  seem  like  it  at  the  time. 
Anyway,  I  invited  her  up  to  my 
apartment  the  next  day  to  hear  some 
of  my  records,  and  afterwards  we  sat 
around  and  talked.    To  my  surprise. 


I  found  I  was  again  doing  most  of 
the  talking.  I  tried  to  draw  her  out 
hut  I  didn't  get  very  far.  She  had  a 
disconcerting  way  of  looking  at  me 
a  long  time  before  answering  ques- 
tions, and  she'd  start  sentences  and 
then — just  never  finish  them.  Be- 
sides, as  I  said,  she  was  such  a  good 
listener.  She  caught  on  to  things 
very  quickly  and  was  almost  intuitive 
about  grasping  some  of  my  more  ob- 
scui'e  meanings.  That's  why  its  go- 
ing to  sound  so  funny  when  I  tell 
you  what  happened. 

AVe  were  both  staying  in  the  city 
that  summer,  and  both  at  loose  ends, 
so  I  got  in  the  habit  of  dropping 
around  two  or  three  afternoons  a 
week  and  we  would  go  to  a  concert, 
or  a  museum,  or  just  walk  down  to 
Biverside  Park  and  sit  on  a  bench 
and  look  at  the  boats  in  the  river  and 
the  gigantic  advertisements  on  the 
New  Jersey  banks.  Before  going 
into  the  Army,  I  felt  there  were  a 
few  things  I'd  like  to  tell  people  be- 
fore I  started  getting  told,  and  it 
was  very  pleasant  having  Sylvia 
there  listening  sympathetically  while 
I  expounded  my  views  on  life,  in- 
stead of  someone  else  who  probably 
would  have  told  me  to  snap  out  of  it 
and  have  another  beer.  But  some- 
times I  thought  Sylvia  rather  too 
much  inclined  to  romanticize. 

"Do  you  like  to  dance  ?"  she  asked 
me  once  out  of  the  blue. 

•'Well,  no."  I  told  her,  "I  don't  go 
in  for  it  much;  I'm  not  ven-  good 
at  it." 

"Ah,  yes,"  she  said.  "You're  a 
perfectionist.  You  wouldn't  do  any- 
thing unless  you  did  it  perfectly." 
Of  course.  I  hadn't  thought  of  it  in 
that  way  at  all. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  park  one 
day  and  she  said,  "Oh  I  wish  we  were 
out  in  the  country  so  I  could  take 
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SPLOTCHES  of  red  sunset  were  slow- 
ly sliding  into  the  golden-brown 
dimness  of  the  clitfs  as  the  pilot 
turned  the  plane  across  the  channel 
westward  again.  A  limp  quiet  per- 
meated the  atmosphere  and  even  the 
mechanical  roar  of  tb.e  motors  seemed 
to  drown  in  the  stillness.  The  blaze 
of  the  heavens,  like  an  echo  of  a 
brief,  fiery  battle,  faded  into  watery 
nothingness,  trying  to  hide  its  vulgar 
brilliance. 

After  a  long  moment,  through  the 
vast,  slow  -  moving  dimness  below 
him  the  pilot  sighted  the  shadowy 
brown  outlines  of  a  hanger  camou- 
flage. He  gestured  briefly  to  the  gun- 
ner, and  pushing  the  stick  forward, 
nosed  the  craft  down. 

The  ground  was  too  rough  for  a 
landing  field  and  the  plane  bounded 
jerkily  like  a  cart  on  cobblestones. 
Jamie  taxied  the  plane  up  behind  a 
long  battalion  of  Spitfires — the  home 
guards — and  as  he  stopped  it,  sat 
there  a  moment  before  cutting  off  his 
motors.  Mac,  the  gunner,  crawled 
out  of  the  tiny  "office"  compartment 
and.  removing  his  gloves,  slapped 
Jamie  lightly  on  the  shoulder.  The 
pilot  shrugged  and  lifted  himself 
heavily  out  of  the  cockpit.  As  he 
dropped  to  the  ground,  a  small  object 
fell  by  his  foot,  and  stooping,  he 
picked  up  an  empty  shell.  Mac 
glanced  to  see  what  it  was.  and  as 
the  pilot  fingered  it,  with  a  weary, 
puzzled  expression  on  his  face,  the 
gunner  said  softly,  "Sure,  we  did 
get  the  jerries  today."' 

The  two  men  walked  in  silence  to- 
ward the  huge  makeshift  building, 
and  opening  a  battered  gray  door, 
entered  a  room  blazing  with  lights 
Knd  drenched  with  the  staccato  burr 
of  low  voices  mingled  with  the  tap- 
tap  of  the  wireless.  Jamie  stimibled 
a  little  on  the  threshold,  then,  nod- 
ding slightly  at  a  group  across  the 
room,  went  to  the  long  row  of  lock- 
ers and  swung  off'  his  parachute  har- 
ness, and  removed  the  blue  leather 
helmet. 

Mac  walked  to  the  desk  over  which 
the  officer  in  charge  was  bent,  check- 
ing a  list  of  figures  on  a  chart.  As 
the  gunner  approached,  the  older  man 
looked  up  briefly,  then  returning  to 
his  checking,  spoke  gruffly. 

"What  kept  you  so  long — you  were 


due  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ago  ?" 

"Yes,  sir— I—" 

"Captain  Anderson  says  he  saw 
you  get  two  of  the  enemy.  Is  that 
correct  ?" 

"JSTo,  sir — it  was  five,  sir."  Mac 
fingered  his  helmet  and  shifted  onto 
his  other  hip.  The  colonel  was  run- 
ning his  finger  down  the  chart,  and 
he  jerked  up  suddenly  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"Five,  MacDougal  ?  Fire  jerries  ?" 

The  little  Scotchnnm  twisted  his 
helmet  more  quickly  and  tried  not  to 
let  the  glow  Ijreak  into  a  grin. 

"Yes,  sirrr  I"  his  brogue  l)ecame 
more  pronounced.  "Ye  should  ha' 
seen  Jamie  go  after  "em,  sirrr  I"  he 
l)eamed  openly. 

"Great  God,  Mac  !" 

"Jamie,  old  boy !"  There  was  a 
sudden  break  in  the  steady  murmur 
of  the  room  and  a  dozen  of  the  young 
men  rushed  towards  the  pilot,  now 
coming  from  the  lockers. 

"Good  Lord,  Jamie  —  five  jerries 
at  a  swap !'" 

"That's  gettin'  back  at  'em,  Jamie, 
boy !'" 

"Five,  Jamie  ?  Gave  'em  the  liloody 
'ell,  man,  vou'll  set  the  cross  for 
this !" 


"Good  work,  boy  !"  interjected  the 
colonel.  The  pilot  nodded  at  the  su- 
perior officer  in  gratitude,  and  his 
mouth  quirked  into  a  grin  at  the  ad- 
miring group  about  him. 

"What  happened,  Mac  ?" 

"Where  did  you  hit  them  ?" 

"Were  you  hit  at  all — how  did  vou 
get  back?" 

"Well,"  Mac  began,  "we  was  turn- 
ing back  home  again,  and  these  jer- 
ries— " 

"Come  on,  'ere  I've  been  waitin" 
for  something  to  'appen  so  we  could 
blow  ofi^  the  tops  o'  these  sherries, 
boys !"  One  of  the  pilots  hopped 
around  excitedly  and  tore  off  towards 
liis  locker. 

"You're  an  'ero  today,  Jamie ! 
Come  on,  Willie,  now's  the  time  for 
that  there  party  ve've  been  hollerin' 
for!" 

"Down  to  the  garrett,  boys, — tell 
us,  Jamie,  were  they  sayin'  their 
prayers  as  they  went  down'?" 

:{:  *  * 

The  barracks  were  quiet  now,  with 
that  firm  silence  that  comes  to  a  room 
-after  there  has  been  too  much  noise. 
Jamie  lay  on  his  back  with  his  arm 
above  his  head.  He  was  aware  of  a 
great  physical  exhaustion  tingling 
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SUKELY  it's  spring;  birds  are  sing- 
ing, trees  are  blooming,  the 
flowers  are  blooming  and  everything 
is  traditionally,  damnably  vernal. 
I'm  a  city-born  man.  I  have  a  great 
Fondness  for  the  country,  in  fact  it's 
my  main  avenue  of  escape.  In  the 
spring,  though,  I  need  an  escape 
from  escapism.  After  all  this  country 
opulence  I  need  the  nervous  tight- 
ness of  a  big  city  spring.  You  don't 
believe  me,  do  you  ?  That  spring  does 
come  to  the  city  ? 

It  does.  Down  on  Union  Square 
the  sun  begins  to  shine  brighter  on 
the  bums  asleep  on  the  wooden 
Ijeuches.  They  aren't  cold  any  more, 
and  tlie  cops  are  easier  on  them.  At 
noontime  all  the  little  office  girls 
come  out  in  the  park  to  eat  their 
box-lunches.  They  babble — in  Brook- 
lynese.  Bronx,  and  good  strong  Ho- 
boken,  and  their  talk  runs  to  new 
hats  and  boyfriends.  They  spend 
their  extra  minutes  yearning  over 
the  windows  of  Klein's  and  Kitty 
Kelly.  The  pretzel-women  come  out, 
too.  They  cover  their  salt-speckled 
wares  with  bright  pink  flynet.  Ur- 
chins on  roller-skates,  imperil  bun- 
dle-laden matrons,  argaiiug  would-be 
politicians,  and  the  groups  of  office 
boys  and  stenographers.  Even  the 
pigeons  feel  something,  for  they  strut 
and  court  on  the  patterned  cement 
paving  around  the  dropping-spotted 
statue.  "Wlien  the  huge  clock  booms 
out  the  half-hour,  thev'll  flutter  and 


fan  their  tails,  then  swoop  up  in  line 
arcs  through  the  warm  air.  That's 
spring  in  the  city. 

And  five  blocks  up  and  two  Ijlocks 
over  from  the  pins-and-needles  hur- 
ly-burly of  the  lower  Avenue  and 
Klein's  at  Union  Square  is  a  differ- 
ent slice  of  Xew  York  in  the  spring. 
This  is  the  ISTew  York  of  neat  bricks 
and  browustones,  of  polished  brass 
knockers  on  polished  paneled  doors, 
of  rxramercy  addresses,  and  of  the 
last  i-emnant  of  a  passing  age — the 
locked  park.  This  park,  like  a  Tif- 
fany jewel,  is  set  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  l)y  a  high-piked  black 
iron  fence,  and  framed  by  a  perfect 
square  of  near-identical  buildings. 
Its  gate  is  narrow,  yet  somehow 
formidable,  for  only  the  favored  can 
unlock  its  prosaic  Yale-lock.  Reg- 
ularly, at  nine  and  two,  comes  the 
exodus  of  vitamin-fed  youngsters 
and  their  nicely  starched  nannies. 
As  if  by  signal,  the  polished  doors 
open  and  out  they  come.  Xannies  in 
the  lead,  small  fry  in  tow,  they 
march  precisely  down  scrubbed  stone 
steps,  across  the  street  to  the  narrow 
gate.  With  a  proprietary  flourish  the 
nannie  draws  the  key  from  her  reti- 
cule, inrloeks  the  gate  and  herds  her 
charges  through.  The  gate  shuts 
with  a  soft,  class-conscious  clang. 
The  trees  inside  are  just  beginning 
to  bud.  They  are  a  soft,  desaturated 
gTeen,   as   though   their   chlorophyll 


were  blended  with  soot.  They  make 
a  l)rave  showing.  That's  springiime 
in  the  city. 

It's  spring  too :  over  through  the 
tea-shop  section,  full  of  frustration, 
mildewed  spinsters,  and  coddled  lap- 
dogs  ;  down  by  the  importers'  lofts, 
heady-smelling  and  exciting,  and  the 
reeking  fish  markets.  And  down  still 
farther  to  the  Battery.  By  the  side- 
walk, behind  the  railing,  is  a  fringe 
of  grass.  Sparse  it  is,  but  all  the  more 
wonderful  for  its  very  sparsity.  Here 
are  the  sightseeing  boats,  out  of  win- 
ter storage  and  ready  for  cruises  to 
whatever  wonderlands  you  wish. 
Around  Manhattan  ?  Up  the  Hudson 
to  the  Palisades  and  the  Point?  Or 
out  to  see  Old  Liberty  ?  Here  are  the 
sea  gulls  and  the  sailors,  in  for  a 
spree.  Here  are  the  soldiers  on  leave; 
and  the  red-lipped,  full-figured  East- 
Side  girls,  alive  to  the  season  and 
fldlling  for  fun.  The  air  is  a  rich 
sauce  of  river-tarnished  sea  tang, 
people,  smoke,  and  sun.  Bands  on  the 
excursion  steamers  pour  forth  their 
harmonious  discords.  That's  spring 
in  the  big  city. 

t'an't  you  see  it  ?  Your  country 
spring  is  a  pastoral  symphony,  built 
on  themes  of  eai-fh  and  sky  and  trees. 
I  need  the  kick  of  a  rhapsody  in 
steel  and  stone  and  humanity,  with 
green  thrown  in  as  a  kind  of  hurting 
sharpness.  I  wish  I  could  show  you 
a  big  city  spring. 


He's  from  the  University 


[Editor's  Note:  This  article  by  a 
member  of  the  staff  is  reprinted  from 
a  recent  issue  of  Tlte  Virginia  Spec- 
tator. It  was  originally  written  in 
compliance  with  their  request  to  give 
the  Sweet  Briar  girl's  idea  of  the 
typical  Virginia  man.] 

WE  give  you  the  University  of 
Virginia    JIau.     He   may   be 
recognized  by  any  of  these  tests : 

If,  when  you  meet  him,  he  spends 
a  couple  of  hours  trying  to  convince 


you  that  he  is  a  Virginia  gentleman 
and  then  proceeds  to  do  his  best  to 
disprove  the  statement — ladv.  he's  a 
Wahoo ! 

The  second  method,  the  Blanket 
Test,  is  a  sure  one  but  by  the  time 
you  get  a  positive  reaction  it  is  usual- 
ly too  late.  If  you  are  taking  a  calm 
little  stroll,  be  it  late  at  night  or  on 
your  way  to  breakfast,  and  he  sud- 
denly pulls  a  large,  furi"y  blanket 
from  his  watch  pocket  or  prewar 
trouser  cuff — ladv,  he's  a  Wahoo ! 

The  third   is  the   Drinking  Test. 


Drinking  is  not  a  problem  with 
which  you  will  have  to  contend.  So, 
if  he  drinks  only  enough  to  inspire 
him  to  throw  the  couch  through  the 
window,  preferably  the  one  on  which 
you  are  reposing,  and  passes  out, 
lady — he's  a  Wahoo  ! 

And  if,  at  this  point  his  friends 
rally  around  in  somewhat  the  man- 
ner of  large  grey  animals  and  try  to 
carry  on  just  as  they  think  the  dear 
departed  would  have  done  —  lady, 
vou'd  better  come  home  to  the 
iPatch  ! 


THE     B  R  A  M  B  L  E  R 


Season  s  End 


BETTY  MAUKY.  '44 


PIPE  in  hand.  Hank  contemplated 
his  way  from  the  l)am  to  the  big- 
stump  behind  the  house.  There,  he 
eased  his  overworked  liones  to  a  sit- 
ting position,  lit  his  pipe,,  and 
thoughtfully  blew  smoke  rings  into 
the  face  of  the  setting  sun.  The  Oc- 
tober afternoon  waved  a  teasing  good- 
bye as  the  sunravs  danced  away  from 
hill  to  hill.  It  was  the  end  of  the 
day,  the  end  of  October,  the  end  of 
the  haying.  It  had  been  a  good  crop, 
the  best  in  these  twenty-five  years  on 
the  farm ;  and  today  marked  the  end 
of  the  harvest.  The  job  was  done. 
Tomorrow's  sun  would  bring  the 
work  of  a  new  season.  This  moment 
was  Hank's  to  indulge  in  his  pipe 
and  his  thoughts. 

Au  endless  sheet  of  hills  rippled 
off  to  the  horizon,  punctuated  by 
black-and-white  cattle ;  and  over  the 
hiUs  the  dairy  road  lay  brown  and 
curled  like  an  old  shoestring.  The 
hard-surfaced  highway  ran  off  to 
town,  a  brand  in  the  earth's  tufted 
side.  The  land,  like  the  man,  had 
seen  better  days.  It  had  served  its 
season ;  now  it  slumped  into  rills  and 
settled  down  to  a  wintrj'  rest.  It 
could  be  awakened  only  by  the  com- 
ing of  spring. 

Once-green  leaves  in  the  grove 


Christian  Spirit  In 
Chinese  Proverbs 

JULIET  PAO-Y  TCHOU,  '44 

Good  and  Evil — 

To  learn  what  is  good,  a  million 
days  are  not  sutRcient  i  to  learn  what 
is  evil,  an  hour  is  too  long. 

Universal  Love — 

All  within  the  four  seas  are  broth- 
ers. 

Forgiveness — 

To  see  a  man  do  a  good  deed  is  tn 
forget  all  his  faults. 

Righteousness — 

To  know  the  truth  is  easy,  but  how 
difficult  it  is  to  follow  it. 


along  the  ridge  were  closing  the  sea- 
son in  whirls  of  color,  and  with  each 
gust  of  wind  waving  limbs  tossed 
farewell  sprays  of  faded  confetti. 
Oak  leaves,  reluctant  to  die.  held  on 
proudly;  but  their  age  was  betrayed 
by  dark  reds  and  browns.  Their  iron 
grip  on  the  branches  seemed  to  have 
corroded,  and  the  masses  of  foliage 
were  rusty  of  hue.  Only  a  few  leaves 
remained  to  the  poplars — pale  yellow 
things  flying  along  black  branches,  so 
scarce  and  each  one  so  distinct  that 
one  might  have  fancied  a  fluttering 
flock  of  canaries  about  to  spread 
wings  for  the  south.    Tlie  still-color- 


ful elm,  bending  downward,  was  re- 
flected in  a  pool  of  its  own  leaves 
l)eneath. 

Nature's  green,  cremating  itself  in 
autumnal  flames,  would  in  the  green 
of  spring,  like  the  Phoenix,  be  born 
again  from  its  ashes.  The  miracle 
was  written  in  crisp  foliage  and 
scorched  hillsides.  Now  the  sun  had 
drawn  its  last  glow  behind  the  last 
hill,  and  a  chill  l3reath  from  the  north 
arose  in  prophecy.  Here  was  the  end 
of  the  day,  the  end  of  October.  Hank 
knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 
hoisted  himself  from  the  stump,  and 
walked  up  the  path  to  the  house. 


Symbols 

B.  L.  Ct.,  '45 


Rooftops, 

You  are  the  symbol  of  the  city, 

Fitting  in  a  reticulate  pattern  of  streets, 

Forming  a  great,  grey  wet)  of  property: 

A  tesselated,  decu-ssaled  arrangement  of  shapes: 

A  num-made  maze. 

Rooftops. 

Rooftops, 

^y ashed  by  the  weary  rains. 

Hidden  under  deep  snou>s  or  dense  fogs; 

Stiroiided  in  the  misty  whiteness  of  dawns. 

Reflecting  the  last  golden  rays  of  sunlight. 

Shining  silver  under  moonbeams. 

Rooftops, 

You  are  the  shell  of  society. 

Sheltering  the  soul  of  the  city. 

Concealing  carefully  tlie  dramas  of  civilization, 

Beneath,  you  beats  the  heart  of  humanity. 

Beats  and  tlirobs  and  sends  out  its  life-blood. 

Its  life-blood  of  tears  and  laughter. 

Of  love  and  torment. 

Of  sighs  and  sorrows : 

You  are  the  symbol  of  the  city. 

The  .shell  of  society. 

Rooftops. 


To  the  Girl  Who  Cares  What  She 
Wears  —  Visit  the 

CAiaLvelte  Skoppe 

1 1 1    Collegate  Place — Near  Gronby 
When  in  Norfolk,  Virginia 

EXCLUSIVE  READY-TO-WEAR, 
FURS  AND  MILLINERY 

JUNIOR  DRESSES  STARTING  $12.95 
BRIDAL  TROUSSEAUX  A  SPECIALTY 


NAT  GOLDBURG 


NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 


COLLEGE 

VICTORY 

CAMPAIGN 


Lieutenant 
Richard  T.  Starks 

Air  Corps 
University  of  (Cenfucky 

Starks  has  been  award- 
ed the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  for  brav- 
ery in  action.  He  was 
the  pilot  of  the  "Johnny  Reb"  American  B-17 
bomber  ^vhich  participated  in  one  of  the  first 
American  attacks  on  occupied  France. 


Lt.  Colonel 
Le  Grande  A.  Diller 

Syracuse  University  '24 

Diller   is   playing   an 

important  role  in  the 

defensive  andoflensive 

strategy  of  the  allied 

command  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  area  of  war 

operations.  Diller  is  an  aide  to  General  Douglas 

McArthur  in  Australia. 


Ensign 
Stanley  Caplan 

U.  S.  N.  R. 
University  of  Michigan  '39 

Caplan  has  been  cited 
for  distinguished  serv- 
ice by  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Knox.  During 
the  Jap  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Caplan,  the 
senior  surviving  officer,  assumed  command  of 
a  destroyer  and  gave  chase  to  the  enemy. 


Flight  Leader 
Noel  R.  Bacon 

Iowa  Teachers  College 

Bacon  has  distinguish- 
ed himself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American 
Volunteer  Group,  the 
famous  "Flying  Tigers"  that  blasted  the  Jap 
air  force  in  Burma.  Bacon  originally  became 
a  Navy  flier  at  Pensacola,  Florida. 


Lieutenant 
Richard  A.  Knobloch 

Air  Corps 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Knoblock  was  one  of 

the  79  fliers  who  took 

part  in  the  daring  air 

raids  on  Tokyo  and 

other  Japanese  cities  under  the  leadership  of 

Brigadier   General   James    Doolittle.    He    was 

awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 


Lieutenant 
Philip  Rasmussen 

Air  Corps 
Gettysburg  College  '40 

Rasmussen  was  one 
!  of  the  six  Army  Air 

'S#.  ^^siH^lt.'.  Corps  fliers  cited  per- 

^"  "~        sonally  by  the  War 

Department  in  Washington  for  special  heroism 
shown  in  the  Japanese  surprise  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  He  shot  down  an  enemy  attack  plane. 


HONOR 


COLLEGE  DAYS  ARE  W^R  DAYS 


A  FEW  years  back,  most  of  us  in 
college  had  nothing  more  serious 
on  our  minds  than  trying  to  crack  a  B 
in  math  as  well  as  an  A  in  our  major, 
and  wondering  who  was  going  to  date 
us  after  the  Saturday  football  game. 

Since  the  fall  of  France  and  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor,  far  greater  is- 
sues, allied  to  a  world  at  war,  face  the 
college  student  today. 

Naturally,  it  is  doubly  important 
for  the  college  man 
to  keep  up  his 
grades  today  — you 
can't  qualify  as  a 
bombardier  with- 
out technical  train- 
ing and  an  alert 
mind.  Equally  it  is 
important  for  the 
college  woman  to 
keep  on  studying. 
Women  must  pre- 
pare to  carry  on 
while  the  manpow- 
er of  the  country 
goes  to  our  far- 
flung  fronts. 

"They  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and 
wait .  . ."  The  blind 
Milton,  living  in  an 
era,  even  with  its 
political  revolu- 
tions, far  more 
placid  than  our  own,  spoke  with  truth 
for  his  day.  but  not  for  ours.  While 
men  and  women  in  college  finish  their 
educations  and  prepare  to  assume  their 
places  as  citizen-leaders,  there  is  no 
need  for  them  to  "stand  and  wait." 
There  is  a  lot  for  them  to  do. 

If  you  have  time  to  do  war  work, 
there  is  no  better  way  to  start  than  by 
working  for  and  with  the  USO. 

The  USO,  you  know,  looks  after  the 
recreation  of  men  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  while  they  are  off 
duty.  Soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  coast- 
guardsmen,  members  of  the  merchant 
marine— all  find  a  welcome  in  the  USO 


clubs  nearest  their  cantonment  or  na- 
val base.  If  you  are  a  student  in  a  big 
city  college  you  know  that  there  is  al- 
ways a  movie  around  the  corner  or  a 
drugstore  nearby  for  cokes.  But  imag- 
ine being  stuck  in  a  small  town,  miles 
away  from  civilization,  with  50  men 
for  every  drugstore  booth,  and  1,000 
trying  to  crowd  into  a  movie  that 
holds  200. 

Someone  has  to  provide  a  place  for 


•  Pattie  S.  Smith,  Assistant  Publicity 
Director  of  the  National  Women's  Com- 
mittee, U.  S.  O.,  suggests  how  college 
women  can  do  their  part  on  the  home 
front,  i^iss  Smith,  a  fine  example,  is  a 
graduate  of  Barnard  College,  New  York. 


A  group  of  soldiers  and  college 
girl  hostesses  informally  enjoy- 
ing a  snack  bar  at  a  U.S.O.  club. 

men  to  go  after  the  day's  work  of  learn- 
ing how  to  fight  is  finished.  The  USO 
does  it.  Composed  of  six  member  agen- 
cies—the Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociations, the  National  Catholic  Com- 
munity Service,  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, the  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
and  the  National  Travelers'  Aid  Asso- 
ciation —  the  USO  has  professional 
staffs  trained  in  planning  entertain- 
ment programs  and  in  helping  with 


advice  on  human  problems  and  affairs. 
College  girls  can  have  a  lot  of  fun 
helping  in  USO  work.  Each  club  has  a 
girls'  organization  for  the  18-to-20 
years'  group.  These  girls  are  the  offi- 
cial dance  partners  for  the  club  guests ; 
they  can  also  be  the  companions  and 
friends  to  men  needing  to  talk  about 
their  own  families  back  home.  College 
women  can  help 
immeasurably  as  li- 
brarians, as  clerical 
workers,  as  pro- 
gram planners.  And 
in  the  station 
lounges,  they  can 
serve  at  the  snack 
bars  or  assist  the 
director  as  hos- 
tesses. 

"It's  the  nuts..." 
is  one  of  the  com- 
ments most  fre- 
quently written  into 
USO  club  guest- 
books  by  grateful 
soldier  -  visitors. 
"Okay  by  me,"  the 
sailors  scrawl.  And 
indeed  thousands 
of  letters  tell  the 
USO  people  again 
and  again  that  life 
in  the  armed  services— a  serious  busi- 
ness at  best— can  be,  through  the  USO, 
a  lot  of  fun  as  well. 

National  headquarters  of  the  USO 
is  in  the  Empire  State  Building,  New 
York  City.  Drop  a  line  there— you  col- 
lege people— and  any  other  informa- 
tion you  want  will  be  given  to  you 
gladly. 

Counteracting  Milton,  you  know,  is 
a  modern  saying  that  is  more  perti- 
nent in  war-time  —  "They  also  serve 
who  hustle  while  they  wait."  The  USO 
is  your  chance  to  hustle  around  for 
Uncle  Sam  and  help  someone  you  know 
while  you  work  for  that  sheepskin. 


MATHEMATICS 

and  the  war! 

BY      PROFESSOR      W.      L.      HART 


•  Professor  Hart  is  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  for  Service  of  the  War  Preparedness  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  and  the  Mathemat- 
ical Association  of  America.  Professor  W.  L.  Hart  was  a  major 
in  the   Artillery  Corps  during   the   First  World  War. 


IN  the  past,  the  United  States  has 
usually  been  geared  to  a  peace-time 
economy  with  only  brief  intermissions 
when  military  affairs  were  deemed  of 
of  importance.  Hence,  during  the  last 
two  years,  it  was  natural  to  find  a  large 
element  of  surprise  in  the  public  re- 
action to  indications  that  modern  mili- 
tary science  in  its  most  essential 
branches  is  a  mathematical  field.  How- 
ever, the  present  acute  war-time  need 
for  mathematics,  and  also  for  the 
physical  and  engineering  sciences,  was 
definitely  fore-shadowed  by  trends  in 
warfare  over  the  last  twenty -five  years. 
At  this  moment,  the  resulting  call  for 
men  and  women  with  substantial  math- 
ematical training  completely  dwarfs 
the  similar  demand  which  arose  dur- 
ing the  first  world  war. 

It  is  obvious  that  war  creates  a  need 
mainly  for  applied  mathematicians  as 
contrasted  to  those  who  specialize  in 
pure  mathematical  theory.  Frequent- 
ly, the  mathematical  elements  involved 
in  the  applications  are  so  interwoven 
with  the  physical  or  engineering  back- 
ground that  it  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
cide on  the  relative  importance  of  the 
mathematical  part  as  compared  to  the 
other  features.  Let  us  omit  mentioning 
the  essential  but  routine  industrial 
and  engineering  applications  of  math- 
ematics and  restrict  our  attention  to 
some  of  its  less  familiar  uses  which 
have  present  importance.  (See  "Math- 
ematics and  the  Defense  Program"  by 
Marston  Morse  and  William  L.  Hart; 
The    Mathematics    Teacher,    Volume 


XXXIV,  page  195,  May,  1941.) 

First,  let  us  mention  mathematical 
applications  which  can  be  carried  out 
only  by  an  individual  with  training 
equivalent  to  that  implied  by  a  Ph.D. 
degree  in  mathematics.  War  work  of 
this  type  involves  the  solution  of  the 
special  problems  as  contrasted  to 
routine  actions  in  the  research  being 
carried  on  by  the  Army,  Navy,  vari- 
ous government  bureaus,  and  private 
industry.  Astronomically  large  num- 
bers of  man-hours  of  highly  skilled 
mathematical  investigation  as  well  as 
technical  research  of  other  varieties 
are  involved  in  each  advance  in  the 
design  of  airplanes,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  fire  control  devices  for  artil- 
lery, in  the  improvement  of  bomb 
sights,  and  in  the  planning  and  manu- 
facture of  all  the  complicated  guns 
and  other  implements  of  warfare. 
Thus,  a  certain  group  of  mathemati- 
cians and  mathematical  physicists  is 
an  indispensable  cog  in  the  ballistic 
division  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
of  the  Army.  These  men  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  solving  many  of  the 
fundamental  problems  which  arise  in 
the  design  of  guns,  projectiles,  and 
bombs,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the 
tables  employed  by  artillerymen  in  ac- 
tual service.  A  few  highly  qualified 
mathematicians  are  essential  officers 
in  that  part  of  the  intelligence  service 
which  deals  with  codes.  Advanced 
mathematics  enters  in  the  present  ac- 
tive research  in  meteorology,  elec- 
tronics, and  various  other  sections  of 


Photo  by  F.  P.  G. 

physics   which   have   unique   impor- 
tance in  the  war  efiort. 

Below  the  research  level  in  mathe- 
matics, we  find  a  growing  need  for 
men  and  women  who  have  an  under- 
graduate college  minor  or  major  in 
mathematics,  together  with  various 
other  types  of  training.  This  demand, 
along  with  the  increased  need  for 
teachers  of  mathematics,  is  just  now 
giving  rise  to  an  acute  shortage  of 
mathematically  trained  personnel  for 
many  positions  of  responsibility  in 
the  war  effort.  For  instance,  a  mod- 
erately advanced  mathematical  back- 
ground of  the  type  just  described  and 
a  foundation  of  physics  are  prerequi- 
sites for  the  course  of  study  being 
taken  at  certain  universities  by  hun- 
dreds of  men  who  will  become  mete- 
orologists in  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
A  similar  background  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  the  course  of  study  in  elec- 
tronics which  is  offered  to  selected 
men  who  will  become  officers  in  the 
Signal  Corps;  men  with  this  training 
are  needed  to  supervise  the  operation 
of  various  complicated  electrical  de- 
vices. Young  women  with  at  least  a 
moderate  knowledge  of  college  math- 
ematics and  certain  other  essential 
subject  matter  are  needed  as  appli- 
cants for  appointments  under  federal 
civil  service  as  ordnance  inspectors.  A 
woman  with  a  college  major  in  math- 
ematics supplemented  by  work  in  sta- 
tistics is  now  considered  as  a  pearl  of 
great  price  in  industry  and  in  various 
government  bureaus. 


SCRAP-SCniPT 


,J4>*4  Coed  salesgirls  at  the  University  of  Washington  foot- 
ball games  are  vending  new  corsages  this  season.  Gone  are 
the  traditional  mum  corsages  of  former  years,  and  in  their 
place  is  the  wartime  "defense"  corsage.  Adorning  the 
lapels  of  Husky  rooters  these  days  are  boy  and  girl  pipe 
cleaner  gadgets,  of  colors  corresponding  to  your  favorite 
team.  Attached  to  the  pipe  cleaner  figures  are  defense 
stamps  of  different  denominations.  More  than  $100  in  war 
stamps  were  sold  at  the  first  football  games  of  the  season. 

,^iy^Two  intensive  courses  in  the 
Russian  language  are  being  offered 
by  Cornell  University  under  the  di- 
rection of  Professor  Ernest  J.  Sim- 
mons. The  courses  are  designed  for 
qualified  students  who  desire  to  give 
full  time,  for  a  limited  period,  in 
preparation  for  possible  war  work 
with  the  Signal  Corps,  Military  In- 
telligence, or  government  agencies. 

,a^a.A  one-semester  course  in  military  chemistry  and 
chemical  agents  is  being  given  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. The  course  will  be  offered  each  semester  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  is  open  to  graduates  from  high  school. 

.^i^^Fort  Bliss-men  knew  there 
ivas  only  one  answer  when  they 
heard  that  plans  for  a  Beauty  Parlor 
ivere  included  in  the  blueprint  for 
the  new  barracks.  Five  buildings 
for  WAACS  are  now  under  con- 
struction —  three  barracks,  a  mess 
hall,  and  a  combination  recreation 
hall  and  administration  building. 
The  Beauty-Parlor -to-be  has  already 
been  christened  unofficially  "Fort 
Bliss  Rumor  Center." 

.ii^^  College  Graduates  in  the  War:  Herbert  C.  Hun- 
saker.  Dean  of  Cleveland  College,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  head  of  the  division  of  adult 
education  in  the  OfiBce  of  War  Information  .  .  .  Mr.  How- 


^ 
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ard  Bruce,  graduate  in  civil  engineering  of  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute,  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  Standards  and 
Conservation  of  the  Army  Production  Division  .  .  .  Dr. 
Wilbur  A.  Nelson,  Chief  of  the  Mining  Branch  of  WPB, 
who  has  been  appointed  Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy 
Director  General  for  Industry  Operations,  is  on  leave  as 
head  of  the  School  of  Geology  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

..jiL^  The  soldier  heard  quoting 
Beowulf  while  on  kitchen  police 
will  probably  be  Dr.  Willis  D.  Ja- 
cobs, former  English  professor  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico.  Dr. 
Jacobs,  author  of  several  articles 
and  a  student  of  19th  Century  Lin- 
guistic Literature,  reported  for 
duty  in  the  army  recently. 

.J^L^  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science,  the 
oldest  institution  of  its  type  in  America,  was  the  first  col- 
lege in  its  area,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  entire  United 
States,  to  receive  a  Treasury  Department  Minuteman  Flag, 
signifying  the  fact  that  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
students,  faculty  and  personnel  have  subscribed  to  the  reg- 
ular purchase  of  War  Stamps  and  Bonds. 


,^i^^The  Army  Finance  School  is 
now  located  at  Duke  University. 
The  A.  F.  S.  will  occupy  the  entire 
Crowell  Quad,  with  classrooms  in 
the  Laiv  School  and  dormitories. 
Applications  for  the  A.  F.  S.  have 
been  pouring  in  ever  since  the  sol- 
diers found  out  that  Duke  is  co-ed. 


.^st/^  Rollins  College  has  set  a  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
United  States  football  by  volunteering  to  donate  all  pro- 
ceeds of  its  home  games  to  the  pressing  needs  of  army 
emergency  relief.  All  proceeds  of  the  three  home  games 
against  Presbyterian,  Washington  and  Lee,  and  Chatta- 
nooga, over  the  actual  game  expenses,  will  go  to  the  Army 
Emergency  Relief  Fund.  It  is  expected  that  the  gift  amount 
will  reach  $10,000. 

.^C^The  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments have  approved  111  eastern 
and  mid-western  colleges  as  schools 
where  Japanese  students  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  can  resume  their 
studies.  More  than  100  of  these  stu- 
dents, who  were  evacuated  from 
west  coast  areas,  are  back  at  their 
books  and  lecture  halls  again. 


^ 
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•yC  The  college  student's  re- 
sponsibility in  the  war  as  ob- 
served by  the  Office  of  Public 
Relations,  Navy  Department. 
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WE  have  been  repeatedly  warned 
that  we  are  in  a  long  war.  We 
have  been  told  many  times  that  this 
war  will  demand  the  services  and  sac- 
rifices of  all  and  there  will  be  no  pos- 
sible exceptions  to  this  rule.  We  have 
still,  however,  to  apply  these  state- 
ments to  ourselves,  to  learn  what  is 
expected  of  ourselves. 

College  men  form  a  large  and  vital- 
ly important  segment  of  American 
youth.  Due  to  the  added  advantage 
they  have  in  possessing  high  educa- 
tional qualifications,  college  men  are 
among  the  most  privileged  members 
of  our  democratic  society.  As  such, 
they  owe  a  democratic  society  a  great- 
er debt  of  service  than  those  less  for- 
tunate. Today  they  must  pay  this  debt 
in  service  and,  if  necessary,  in  blood 
if  they  are  to  justify  their  unique 
privilege. 

We  are  in  this  war  to  the  finish.  The 
future  of  civilization  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance. In  such  a  critical  situation,  the 
needs  of  the  Army  and  Navy  must 
come  before  all  else.  To  these  needs 
our  educational  institutions  and  their 
student  bodies  must  today  dedicate 
their  efforts. 

This  means  that  every  college  must 
adhere  to  a  program  which  wiU  pro- 
vide the  maximum  amount  of  the  nec- 
essary training  in  the  minimum 
amount  of  time.  This  in  turn  means 
following  a  two-point  program  which 
would  first  train  the  mind   and  sec- 


ondly, but  not  less  important,  develop 
the  body. 

We  are  fighting  a  highly  mobile 
war  in  which  science  and  mechanics 
play  an  all-important  part.  Therefore, 
men  with  college  training  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  physics,  and  engineer- 
ing are  in  the  greatest  demand.  In- 
deed our  very  existence  depends  on 
an  adequate  supply  of  men  trained  in 
these  subjects  —  subjects  without  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  would  go 
down  in  ignominous  defeat.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  whether  we  pre- 
fer this  or  that  subject  more  than  one 
of  the  necessary  subjects.  That  is  a 
luxury  we  can  only  afford  in  time  of 
peace.  We  are  faced  with  the  stark 
reality  of  war  in  all  its  implications. 

The  second  point  in  this  two-point 
program  is  physical  fitness.  Too  often 


in  the  past  students  have  allowed  too 
little  time  for  physical  development. 
If  this  war  is  to  be  waged  successfully, 
we  must  not  only  have  minds  that  are 
trained  in  the  necessary  subjects,  but 
we  must  have  bodies  that  wiU  stand 
the  strain  of  long  hours  of  battle. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  always  an 
out-spoken  advocate  of  the  strenuous 
life.  His  words  on  this  subject  are  as 
applicable  in  1942  as  they  were  when 
he  uttered  them  in  1891 :  "The  twenti- 
eth century  looms  before  us  big  with 
the  fate  of  many  nations.  If  we  stand 
idly  by,  if  we  seek  merely  swollen, 
slothful  ease,  and  ignoble  peace,  if  we 
shrink  from  the  hard  contests  where 
men  must  win  at  hazard  of  their  lives 
and  at  the  risk  of  all  they  hold  dear, 
then  the  bolder  and  stronger  peoples 
will  pass  us  by  and  will  win  for  them- 
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The  Navy  is  looking  to  the  college  graduates  to  man  their  flying  ships. 


selves  the  domination  of  the  world. 
Let  us  therefore  boldly  face  the  life  of 
strife,  resolute  to  do  our  duty  well 
and  manfully;  resolute  to  uphold 
righteousness  by  deed  and  by  word; 
resolute  to  be  both  honest  and  brave, 
to  serve  high  ideals,  yet  to  use  practi- 
cal methods."  This  is  the  kind  of 
strenuous  life  we  must  aim  for  today 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  hardened  Axis 
troops  with  any  degree  of  success. 

Our  athletic  directors  and  the  ath- 
letic facilities  in  our  colleges  must  be 
used  to  the  best  of  the  students'  abil- 
ity. The  athletic  directors  can  assume 
part  of  the  responsibility  in  this  mat- 
ter of  physical  training  by  laying  out 
an  all-inclusive,  integrated,  and  in- 
teresting program  for  the  men  in  their 
charge.  In  the  last  analysis,  however, 
the  students  must  assume  the  greater 
portion  of  this  responsibility  since  it 
is  his  individual  effort  and  coopera- 
tion that  will  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  the  director's  program. 

President  James  Bryant  Conant  of 
Harvard  University  says  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  "Those  who  are 
clearly  debarred  by  physical  handi- 
cap from  the  combat  services  can  nev- 
ertheless prepare  themselves  to  play 
an  important  role  in  the  national  ef- 
fort. They  are  the  young  men  who 
must  help  staff  our  industries  and  our 
governmental  agencies.  As  young  ex- 
ecutive assistants,  as  laboratory  work- 
ers, as  civil  servants,  as  engineers, 
they  must  labor  at  desks  or  in  fac- 
tories as  part  of  the  vast  army  of  pro- 
duction. The  education  of  these  men 
should  be  directed  with  such  tasks  in 
mind."  It  is  clearly  evident  that  those 
with  physical  handicaps  are  as  re- 
sponsible to  their  country  in  this  war 
as  those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  strong  of  limb. 

Although  neither  the  Army  nor  the 
Navy  promises  college  men  commis- 
sions, their  primary  purpose  in  the 
encouragement  of  higher  education  at 
this  time  is  to  supply  our  armed  forces 
with  college-trained  men  who  can  be 
looked  to  for  leadership.  It  is  only 
through  an  intensive  educational  and 
training  program  that  men  with  the 
ability  for  leadership  can  be  devel- 
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A  Navy  Aviation  Officer  Candidate  is  welcomed 
into  the  fold  by  the  Navy's  Air  Chief,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Towers  (left)  and  It.  Com.  Edward  O'Hare 
(right)    who    downed    five    Japanese    bombers. 


oped.  Our  nation  must  perforce  look 
to  the  American  college  student  of  to- 
day for  its  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that 
when  a  man  leaves  college  to  join  the 
Army  or  Navy  that  his  education  has 
come  to  an  end.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  mathemati- 
cian, the  scientist,  the  physicist,  and 
the  engineer  have  an  extraordinary 
and  unique  opportunity  to  learn  by 
the  application  of  their  knowledge  on 
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immediate  and  stimulating  problems. 
Furthermore,  the  Navy  and  other  mil- 
itary organizations  are  taking  partic- 
ular pains  today  to  allocate  men  to 
jobs  for  which  they  are  temperament- 
ally and  educationally  qualified.  The 
first  consideration  in  any  such  alloca- 
tion must  necessarily  be  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  military  organization 
in  which  the  individual  is  serving. 
However,  it  follows  that  to  do  this 
effectively  the  military  organization 
must  also  see  that  the  individual  is 
doing  the  job  for  which. he  is  best 
suited,  so  that  he  will  be  working  at 
maximum  efficiency. 

The  responsibility  that  rests  with 
the  college  student  today  is  great.  The 
future  of  education  and,  in  fact,  our 
civilization  will  be  determined  in 
large  part  by  the  vigor  and  sincerity 
with  which  he  shoulders  this  responsi- 
bility. The  student  is  asked  to  make 
many  concessions  and  sacrifices.  They 
are  not  easy  ones.  But  should  there  be 
anyone  who  hesitates,  let  him  think  of 
the  infinitely  greater  sacrifices  which 
would  follow  failure  to  grasp  the  vic- 
tory in  this  all-out  war. 

By  the  bold  assumption  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities now,  the  student  will 
serve  his  conscience  and  his  country. 
What  is  most  important,  he  will  be 
contributing  greatly  to  the  all-impor- 
tant end  for  which  we  fight— the  tri- 
umph of  democratic  ideals. 
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9  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  B.  Dany, 
Director  of  Training  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  Navigation  School  of  Hondo, 
Texas,  has  a  message  of  importance  to 
college  students  throughout  the  country. 


COLLEGE  EDUCATION  AIDS  TRAINING 
OF  ARMY  AIR  FORCE  NAVIGATORS 


2.y^"0ur  records  show  that  college 
education  of  two  years  or  more  is  de- 
cidedly helpful  in  aiding  navigation 
cadets  to  successfully  complete  the  15 
weeks  of  intensive  training  here,"  Lt. 
Col.  George  B.  Dany,  Director  of  Train- 
ing at  the  world's  largest  navigation 
school  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  at 
Hondo,  Texas,  has  announced. 

A  survey  of  the  records  of  cadets 
who  became  AAF 
navigators  and 
second  lieutenants 
revealed  that  out 
of  the  43  percent 
of  the  "elimina- 
tions," 24  percent 
were  non- college 
men,  and  19  per- 
cent were  college 
men.  Advanced 
education  gave  a 
man  a  five  percent 
better  chance  of 
completing  the 
Army  Air  Forces 
aerial  navigation 
course. 

"A  college  man 
generally  handles 
figures  with  much 
greater  rapidity  and  accuracy  than  a 
non-college  man.  People  in  college  are 
placed  on  their  own  resources,  more 
or  less,  and  thereby  develop  desirable 
traits  of  initiative  .  .  .  and  ingenuity 
and  initiative  are  characteristics  that 
must  be  fully  developed  in  the  suc- 
cessful navigator,"  Col.  Dany  ex- 
plained. 

In  considering  the  more  realistic 
aspects  of  how  university  training  aids 
the  aerial  navigator.  Col.  Dany  said, 
"In  combat  duty  the  navigator  must 
cope  with  problems  of  fuel  supply, 
weather,  different  types  of  aircraft, 
variances  in  instruments  by  outside 
installations,  and  time  changes  ...  all 
cannot  be  taught  entirely  in  school, 
but  must  be  developed  in  step  with  his 
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•  Above;  Aerial  navigation  cadets  check  their  charts  very  care- 
fully.  They  will  be  in  wrong  with  their  instructor  if  they  miss  their 
ob'iective  by  more  than  10  mi.  and  their  ETA  by  more  than  3  min. 

•  Left:  With  kit  in  hand,  Navigation  Cadet  Thomas  B.  Columbus, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  boards  his  twin-engine  AT-7  plane  at  Kelly  Field, 
Texas,  to  chart  his  course  on  a  thousand-mile  training  mission. 

•  Below:  Getting  ready  to  "shoot"  the  sun  wifh  fiis  sexfanf  at 
the  world's  largest  navigation  school  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  at 
Hondo,  Texas,  is  Navigation  Cadet  Felix  R.  Jacob  of  Philadelphia. 


initiative  .  .  .  which  is  the  real  factor 
in  determining  a  man's  value  to  the 
combat  crew  (pilot,  navigator,  bomb- 
ardier, and  gunners." 

''Courses  and  study  in  college  do 
help  to  foster  this  all-important  'initi- 
ative' trait.  While  courses  that  a  stu- 
dent pursued  in  college  have  no  ap- 
parent relation  to  his  success  at  Navi- 
gation School  .  .  .  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics is  helpful." 

Students  at  the  Army  Air  Forces 
Navigation  School  take  a  thorough  fif- 
teen weeks'  course  covering  all  phases 
of  aerial  navigation,  flying  some  fif- 
teen thousand  miles  in  practice  flights 
before  receiving  their  silver  naviga- 
tor's wings  and  second  lieutenant's 
commissions.  Keep  'em  flying! 
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The  Birthday 

(Cniitlmied  fruiii  p:it?e  2) 

words  spoken  in  his  voice — spolcen 
thirty  years  before.  He  heard  his 
father's  voice,  warm  and  slow,  but 
tired.  "No  son,  they  aren't  freckles. 
They're  just  spots  a  man  gets  on  his 
hands  when  he  begins  to  get  old." 
Old.  He  held  his  hands  closer  to  the 
light.  Brown  spots,  small  and  ir- 
regular in  outline.  Getting  old.  To- 
day, his  birthday — fortieth  birthday. 
He  put  his  hands  on  his  knees,  care- 
fully, as  though  they  might  break. 

"N"o,  son,  they  aren't  freckles. 
They're  just  spots  a  man  gets  on  his 
hands  when  he  begfns  to  get  old." 

Young  Walt  said  "Oh"  in  an  un- 
interested way:  again  he  submerged 
himself  in  his  funnies. 

Ann  greeted  her  guests  with  out- 
stretched hands.  Her  voice  was 
charming  and  gay. 

"So  glad  to  see  you  all !  Darlings, 
do  have  a  cocktail  and  make  your- 
selves at  home ;  Walt  will  take  care 
of  you.  I  must  speak  to  Helen.  If 
you'll  excuse  me?''  Still  in  chai'- 
acter,  she  passed  Hra. 

"Tfello  clear.  How  are  you  ?"  She 
kissed  him  lightly  somewhere  in  his 
left  eyebrow  region,  patted  him  deli- 
cately on  the  shoulder  —  and  was 
gone.  She  had  floated,  quite  literal- 
ly, from  the  room. 

Dinner  was  a  triumph.  Candles 
shone  in  the  approved  way,  reflecting" 
on  perfectly  polished  silver.  Their 
light  flattered  the  faces  around  the 
table.  The  small-talk,  too,  was  per- 
fect in  its  schematic  casualness.  Top- 
ics were  drawn  into  it — like  twigs 
into  a  whirlpool;  they  passed  from 
person  to  person,  then  were  painless- 
ly swallowed  by  the  shadows  and 
lost. 

Walter  could  feel  a  crisis  coming. 
Ann  was  too  perfectly  gay.  Voices 
rose  to  a  crescendo  of  high  and  low 
tones.  Then,  they  were  cut  off  sharp- 
ly as  Helen  came  slowly  through  the 
swing-door.  She  beamed  toothily  be- 
hind a  large  candle-lit  cake.  The 
faces  about  the  table  turned  toward 
him  in  glassy-ej'ed  anticipation.  Si- 
lence beat  upon  his  eardrums  and 
the  little  balls  resumed  their  mad 
dance.  Then,  with  synthetic  spon- 
taneity, they  all  began  to  sing  .  .  . 

"Happy  Birthday  to  You  ..." 

He  carefully  commanded  his  fac- 
ial muscles  to  smile.   They  did. 

"Happy  Birthday  to  You  ..." 

He  blew  out  the  candles  —  all 
twenty  of  them.  Carefully,  then,  he 
began  to  cut  large  sHces  from  the 
richly  iced  cake. 

"Happy  Birthday  Dear  Wal-ier  .  " 

His  slice  was  almost  shadow-thin. 

"Happy  Birthday  to  You!" 


The  Lasting  Joy 


F.  E.  M.,  '45 

/  hrol-e  the  brou'ii  pod  and  saw  the  ivind  sweep  away  the  silver  milk- 
weed tufts,  tufts  of  silky,  fairy-hair.  For  a  inomeni  they  danced  in  the  sun 
and  then  raced  laughing  across  the  hills.  I  cried  after  them,  but  my  heart 
was  not  light  enough  to  follow  and  I  held  only  the  pod.  Searching,  I  held 
my  lamp  over  the  dark  garden  pool.  The  streaks  of  gold  of  the  skimming, 
frightened  fish  caught  the  light.  Then  suddenly  I  saw  myself  hollow-eyed 
from  the  light  beneath  my  face. 

Thus  it  is  with  love,  I  tliought,  for  ours  is  a  quiet  love  and  cool  a.s  water, 
I  bathe  myself  in  it  and  there  I  see  my  very  self  shimmering  on  the  surface 
hack  at  me.  And  ours  is  a  good  love,  of  hand  wrought  silver;  stronger  i.i 
our  love  than  the  silver  milk-weed  tufts.  I  have  only  to  dust  it  with  laughter 
and  it  will  gleam,  nor  will  our  handling  wear  it.  Then  I  ivas  glad  that  mine 
ivas  the  lasting  joy  and  that  the  dancing  feather  balls  belonged  only  to  the 
wind. 


Timidity 

L.  S.  F.,  '46 

The  ivy  is  quivering  on  the  dull  red  brick. 
Shimmering  in  the  sunlight. 
Shaken  by  the  wind. 

The  impertinent  wind 

Rolls  the  noisy  leaves  over  a  fading  lawn. 

The  impatient  wind 

Calls  upon  the  sky,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sunlight 

To  give  chase. 

The  ivy  shivers,  and  clings  to  tlie  wall. 

The  contemptuous  wind, 

Whistles  at  it 

And  turns  to  play  with  the  more  frivolous  leaves 

Scattered  on  the  lawn. 
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THE     B  R  A  M  B  L  E  B 


Jamie 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

through  his  body,  leaving  him  feel- 
ing cool  and  numb. 

He  lay  there  for  a  long  time — not 
thinking  —  not  remembering  —  nor 
even  being  aware  of  anything  beyond 
the  great  blackness  of  fatigue — dark- 
er than  the  blackest  shadows  of  the 
night.  The  hour  passed  slowly,  and 
still  he  remained  there,  stretching 
restlessly  now  and  twisting  over  on 
his  face.'  He  lay  stiffly  with  his  nose 
buried  in  the  mattress  for  a  moment, 
then  fell  over  on  his  back  again, 
staring  up  with  wide  eyes  into  the 
darkness. 

After  a  moment,  he  swung  his  legs 
out  of  bed  and  sat  on  the  edge  fumb- 
ling in  his  coat  pocket  for  a  cigar- 
ette. Striking  the  match,  his  hand 
trembled  and  he  inhaled  deeply, 
puzzled  over  the  sudden  pounding  of 
his  heart.  In  a  nearby  cot  someone 
sighed  heavily  and  turned  over. 
Jamie  watched  him  Idi-  a  minute, 
then  stared  again  towards  the  lighter 
darkness  of  the  midnight  sky.  The 
cigarette  gleamed  lirightly  for  an  in- 
stant as  he  inhaled  again,  and  then, 
with  an  impatient  movement  he 
leaned  down  and  cnished  it  quickly 
out  against  the  floor. 

He  got  up  and  walked,  groping  a 
little,  toward  the  open  door  of  the 
barracks,  and  stood,  staring  for  a 
minute  at  the  hazy  moonlit  night. 
In  the  distance  the  muffled  steps  of 
the  sentry  on  midnight  watch  came 
back,  slow  and  regular. 

Standing  there  irresolutely,  Jamie 
slowly  clenched  his  fists,  and  then, 
with  a  feeling  like  despair,  he 
dropped  them  again.  Frowning  a 
little,  he  turned  quickly,  and  walked 
■  do-\vii  into  the  long  shadowy  rows  of 
lockers.  Running  his  hands  along 
the  tops,  he  felt  the  catch  on  his  own, 
and  opening  the  door  quietly,  he  took 
out  his  overcoat  and  slipped  into  it. 
He  went  quickly  back,  not  pausing 
at  the  barrack's  door,  and  stunibled, 
almost  ruirning,  out  into  the  night. . . 
After  going  nearly  an  hour,  some- 
times aimlessly,  sometimes  more 
swiftly,  he  came  upon  a  small  build- 
ing, clustered  around  by  the  trees  of 
the  forest.  As  he  approached  it,  the 
moon  shone  more  brightly  on  the 
roof,  and  through  the  tall  glass  win- 
dows, a  small  light  flickered  quietly 
out  into  the  night.  Half -curiously, 
Jamie  walked  toward  it,  i)icking  his 
way  carefully  between'  the  low  un- 
derbrush. He  went  first  up  to  a  win- 
dow and  softly  peered  in,  pressing 
his  nose  against  the  stained  glass. 
The  little  chapel  was  empty,  but  a 
small   candle  on  the  altar  wavered 

(Continued  on  page  12  ) 


Heaven's  Night  Watchman 

E.  G.  S.,  "46 

King  Sol,  royal  (and  generou.^  with  his  gold), 
Withdreiv  from  his  lofty  blue  hall. 
Followed  by  his  lavish,  burning  train. 
Before  he  left,  his  great  indigo  palace  had 

been  splashed  with  merrintent — 
All  agloiv! 

Then,  slowly,  color  faded — 
Quiet  conquered  the  infinite  bhieness 
As  music  stilled. 

A  shell-hued  scarf,  a  wine  stain — 
Only  these  traces  of  the  festival 
Remained. 
Then  dark. 

Through,  the  eastern  portal 

The  pale  old  watchman  came. 

Slowly. 

His  was  a  certainty,  of  course — 

(He  had  been  the  watchman  ever  since  the  palace 

had  been  built.) 
As  he  lingered  through  the  hall  he  swept 

away  the  tiny,  glittering  bits 
Of  God's  confetti 

Only  the  smallest  particles  would  obey  Ins  broom — 
And  as  the  watchman  passed  on  through  the  palace. 
Each  little  twinkling  bit  fell  back  again 
Where  God  had  tossed  it — 
And  lay  there  laughing, 
Alivays  laughing! 
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I'll  Never  Know  Why 

(Contiiiueil  from  p;i(?e  .'i ) 

off  my  shoes  and  run  around  in  the 
grass."  "Go  ahead  and  do  it  now,  if 
you  like,"  I  told  her. 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment. 
"Here  ?  Oh  really  I  You're  so  com- 
pletely oblivious.  People  would  think 
I  was  crazy." 

Well,  I  got  out  the  car  the  next 
day  and  took  her  for  a  ride  in  the 
country.  We  got  up  into  the  wilds 
of  Porchester  and  finally  found  a 
nice  wide  meadow.  Sylvia  was  de- 
lighted. She  jumped  out  of  the  car, 
kicked  off  her  shoes,  and  ran  and 
ran.  Finally  she  flung  herself  down 
on  the  grass.  "Come  here,"  she  called 
to  me.  "Oh.  this  is  wonderful."  I 
went  over  and  sat  down  beside  her. 
I  liad  been  explaining  the  Signal 
Corps  on  the  wax  up  and  I  started 
talking  al)out  it  again.  But  even 
though  her  eyes  were  intent  on  my 
face,  it  was  obvious  that  she  wasn't 
listening.  She  lay  back  on  the  grass. 
"Please  stop  talking,"  she  said.  "Lie 
down  beside  me.  The  world  looks  so 
beautiful  from  this  angle."  She 
moved  over  closer  to  me  and  closed 
her  e^^es.  "I  could  stay  here  forever," 
she  said  dreamily. 

I  closed  my  eyes  too  and  the  first 
thing  I  knew,  I  felt  a  tug  at  my 
arm,  and  I  heard  her  voice  say  an- 
grily, "I  hate  to  disturb  your  peace- 
ful slumber,  but  I  want  to  go  home.'' 

She  maintained  a  sullen  silence  all 
the  way  home.  I  didn't  blame  her. 
Looking  back,  I  guess  it  was  kind  of 
dull  sitting  there,  all  by  herself. 
Wtien  we  got  to  her  place  I  said. 
"I'm  sorn'  I  passed  out  on  vou  like 
that."' 

She  didn't  say  anything. 

"What  are  you  doing'  tomorrow 
night  ?" 

"Why  ?"  she  asked  me  coolv. 

"Weil,  I  thought  we  might  do 
something  together.'' 

Suddenly  she  smiled.  "Do  3-ou 
realize  it'll  be  the  first  time  in  all 
the  weeks  I've  know  you,  that  we'll 
be  going  out  at  night  ?" 

"Hadn't  thought  of  that."'  I  said. 
"Will  8  :.30  be  all  right  ?  I  promise 
to  stay  awake  this  time.'" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "Yes.  this  time 
I  think  you  will.'" 

When  I  came  for  her  that  night,  I 
was  glad  to  see  that  she  wasn't  angTy 
at  me  any  more.  In  fact  she  was  in 
verj-  gay  spirits  and  all  dressed  up, 
and  I  felt  sort  of  funny  in  the  old 
tweed  jacket  I  was  wearing,  because 
I  certainly  hadn't  planned  anything 
ver\'  gala. 

'^ell.  we're  off,"  she  said  gailv. 
"Where  to?"' 


"The  Fifth  Avenue  bus  first,  and 
you  look  very  nice,  by  the  way." 

"Amazing.  I  didn't  think  you  ever 
noticed.   Where  are  we  ooing-?" 

"T  thought — ■'  I  began,  but  she 
stopped  me. 

"No,  wait,"  she  said.  "Don't  tell 
me — just  take  me  there."' 

We  got  off  at  around  Twelfth  street 
and  started  walking.  She  fairly 
skipped  along  beside  me  and  she 
would  stop  in  front  of  all  the  little 
bars  and  sidewalk  cafes  and  say. 
■'Here  ?  Here ;-"'  She  was  rather  like 
a  child  in  some  ways.  Finally  we  got 
to  the  movie  house.  "This  is  it."  I 
said,  feeling  a  little  foolish.  "I've 
been  chasing  this  thing  all  over  the 
countrvside.  I  hope  vou  haven't  seen 
it." 

"Xo.  I  haven't.'"  she  said,  and  I 
could  see  she  was  annoyed  and  dis- 
appointed. "I  haven't  and  I'm  not 
going  to." 

"There's  a  good  Russian  movie 
around,"  I  said.  But  she  shook  her 
head  and  I  was  afraid  she  was  going 
to  get  mad  again.  "Well,  what  do  you 
want  to  do  ?  I  wasn't  planning'  on 
anything  elaborate.'' 

■'See  liere,  I'm  sick  of  beina;  edu- 


cated," she  said  firmly.  "I  think  its 
about  time  you  were.  I  don't  want  to 
go  to  a  movie.  I  want  to  drink  and 
dance  and  sit  in  some  cozy,  comfort- 
able place.  There  are  plenty  of  places 
here  in  the  Village.  Ever  been  to  the 
Claret  Club  ?" 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  said.  "Is  it 
one  of  those  chromium  plated  clip- 
joints  ?'' 

"Oh  darling.  I'll  protect  you,"  she 
cried. 

"Not  tonight,"  I  pleaded.  "I  don't 
dance  very  well,  and  I've  told  vou 
how  dangerous  I  get  when  I  drink, 
and — well,  I  just  didn't  plan  on  it." 

"Please,"  she  said,  like  it  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  "Oh 
jilease!" 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "But  I  hope 
you  know  you're  taking  a  chance. 
See,  this  happened  once  before  and 
I  was  awfully  embarrassed,  but  there 
was  nothing  I  could  do  about  it.  I 
don't  want  it  to  happen  again.'' 

She  looked  puzzled  for  a  minute 
and  then  she  said,  "Oh.  so  that's 
why — "  She  smiled  her  quick  un- 
derstanding smile  and  laughed.  "Oh 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Jamie 

(Continued  from   page   10) 

in'es])onsibly  in  the  soft  breath  of 
the  iiio'ht. 

ImpTilsively,  Jamie  luivried  to  the 
door  and  pushed  it  forwards.  He 
stood  ahiiost  shj'ly  on  the  threshold, 
then  passed  slowly  between  the  pews 
until  he  reached  the  altar.  Sinking 
to  his  knee,  he  bowed  his  head  and 
his  lips  mo\ed,  slowly  at  first,  then 
convulsively,  as  if  loosing;  the  great 
repression  in  his  heart. 

"Our  Father.  Who  art  in  heav- 
en—" 

(God — oh,  God!  Keep  Mary  safe 
for  me — don't  let  anything  liapjien 
to  her — or  Mother,  either  ! ) 

"...  hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come ;  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  ..." 

(Don't  ever  let  this  happen  on 
earth  again,  God — don't  ever  let  us 
do  this  again — it  isn't  just  my  life 
or  theirs,  God — it's  the  whole  world, 
rotten-sick  with  it — ) 

"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread ; 
and  forgive  us  our  trespasses — "  The 
boy  stopped  praying  and  bowed  lower 
as  his  stomach  suddenly  rose  in  his 
throat. 

" — And,"'  he  whispered,  "rest  the 
souls  of  those  Jerries  who  went  down 
today !" 


The  Changing  Heart 

p.  A.  W.,  '44 

My  heart  is  like  unto  a  leaf. 

Sometimes  brilliant  with  colors 

Of  gold  and  green  and  red. 

Joyfully  dancing. 

Tossed  hy  ivinds. 

It  soars  into  the  shy. 

My  Jteart  is  like  unto  a  leaf. 

Sometimes  green  and  fresti. 

Full  of  life  and  hope. 

Laden  down 

By  raindrops. 

It  clings  to  tlie  branch. 

My  heart  is  like  unto  a  leaf. 
Sometimes  ugly  and  hrotrn. 
Shriveled  up  and  dead. 
Lying  on  the  ground 
And  trampled  on. 
It's  life  is  over. 


Disillusion 

F.  E.  M.,  '45 

The  magic  gone  and  ivith  it  too 
Tliat  warmtli  once  in  your  eyes. 
Alas,  time  broke  tlie  golden  spell 
And  Love  tixis  heedless  of  my  cries. 

To  tJiat  brief  love  I  dreamed  was  true 
My  thou.ghts  soared  hack  with  eagles'  wings 
I  wept  ivithin  to  find  it  lost  .  .  . 
^¥hile  ive  talked  of  other  things. 


Purposeless 

F.  F.  K.,  '43 


SJie  sits  upon  her  chair 

^ind  slie  thinks  her  pretty  thoughts. 

They  are  small  and  finely  painted, 

Eacli  a  picture  of  an  hour, 

A  vista  of  a  mountain. 

And  a  moment  with  the  stars, 

A  gloiving  hummingbird. 

The  color  in  a  sky. 

And  men  are  fighting  in  the  dawning 

In  the  filth  and  muck  and  rain 

So  she  may  keep  unshattered 

Her  vague  and  useless  tliouglits. 
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I'll  Never  Know  Why 

(Continued  from  pag-e   11) 

my  poor  boy  .  .  .  heavens  .  .  .  don't  let 
that  woriy  you !'' 

Those  were  her  very  woitIs  and  I 
swear  it.  That's  why  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  figure  out  why  she  acted  th? 
way  she  did  at  the  end. 

The  plac:'  we  went  to  was  quite 
nice  in  a  red-leathered,  white  table 
clothed  sort  of  way.  Nothino-  out  of 
the  ordinary  of  course,  the  usual  bar, 
the  usual  mediocre  dance  band  and 
the  usual  faces.  Still,  it  was  clean. 
We  sat  down  against  the  red-leath- 
ered walls  and  a  waiter  came  over 
with  the  wine  list.  Sylvia  waved  it 
away.  '"Never  mind  that."'  she  said, 
"this  is  going  to  be  my  show.  Two 
martinis.    Very  dry.'" 

The  drink  worked  veiT  quickly  like 
it  always  does  and  we  danced  and 
talked  and  if  I  hadn't  been  so  wor- 
ried I  could  have  had  a  very  nice 
time. 

"Who  was  the  girl  you  were  with 
when  it  happened  before  ?"'  she  asked 
me. 

"Girl  ?'•  I  said.  "What  girl— oh— 
name  was  Sally." 

"Was  she  horrid  to  you  ?"" 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said  bitterly.  The 
memoiy  was  still  painfully  vivid. 
"She  was  gracious.  That  was  the 
trouble.  She  was  so  patronizingly 
gracious,  I  felt  like  a  fool.'' 

"Poor  dear."'  she  said  softly.  "And 
I  suppose  you  were  very  fond  of  her." 

"I  might  have  been.  I  don"t  know. 
As  it  was  I  never  got  the  chance.  It 
happened  too  early  in  the  game  and 
after  the  way  she  acted  I  never  both- 
ered to  call  her  again.  I  mean,  I 
suppose  it  was  my  fault,  but  just  the 
same — " 

Sylvia  sat  up.  "I  finislied  my 
drink."  she  said.  "Let's  have  an- 
other." 

"Hey.  easy  please."  I  said,  but  she 
just  grinned  and  called  the  waiter. 
You  see  the  whole  thing  was  leally 
her  fault.  I  mean  if  we'd  stopped  at 
the  first  round  even-thing  would  have 
been  all  right  but  as  it  was  we  had 
another — and  then  another. 

Sylvia  glanced  at  me  out  of  the 
comer  of  her  eyes.  "How  do  you 
feel  ?"  she  asked  me. 

"Fine,"  I  said.  "Just  fine  ]iow— 
but  the  trouble  is  some  time  we'll 
have  to  leave,  you  know — that's  what 
worries  me — I  hate  to  be  a  cad — " 

She  sat  back  on  the  seat  and  rolled 
her  head  over  so  that  she  was  looking 
squarely  at  me  and  smiled  a  curious 

(Continued  on  page   14) 


Betsy 

L.  G.  P.,  '44 

She  kneels  beside  Iter  bed  each  night 
And  bows  her  head  io  Tliee. 
She  l-nows  not  wliij  she  clasps  tier  liands 
Or  why  she  bends  her  knee. 

It's  just  a  thing'  that  MotJier  says 
Ycni,  do  before  you  sleep. 
She  doesn't  know  it's  you,  0  Lord, 
She  prays  her  soul  to  keep. 

She  never  thinks  that  with  her  prayers 
She  knocks  at  Heaven's  door. 
Forgive  her.  Lord,  and  lei  her  in 
For  she  is  only  four. 


Song 

F.  E.  M.,  '45 

/  can  look  back.   Not  Sarah,  I. 

I  can  look  dovm  below 

Without  a  pain  and  see  th  e  crags 

On  which  I  climbed  so  long  ago  .  .  .  so  long  ago. 

For  the  (rags  seem,  far,  far  front  the  lop 

And  I  sit  upon  a  stone  .  .  . 

The  wind  blows  clean  and  tlie  siin  falls  bright 

And  I  can  watch  in  peace  alone  .  .  .  And  J  can  watch  in  peace  alone. 


Virginia  Clay 

J.  A.  M.,  '46 

Many 

A  great  Man  has  walked  upon  this  soil; 
Children  played  upon  this  very  earth. 
Crops  were  sown, 

and  grown, 

and  tended  in  the  fields. 

Battle  called  the  Man  to  lead; 
War  called  children  from  their  play. 
The  crops  must  lie  in  ivaiting, 

and  be  wasted, 

and  trampled  in  the  fields. 

The  children  grew;  the  Man  is  dead; 
The  battle's  done. 
But  still  the  red  Virginia  clay 
Goes  on. 
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I'll  Never  Know  Why 

( Continued  from  page  1 3  ) 

smile.  I  can't  describe  it  to  you.  but 
I  remember  thinking  that  it  was  the 
first  time  I'd  ever  seen  her  look  com- 
pletely satisfied.  But  then  she  leaned 
forward  and  squee::ed  my  hand  and 
she  said  softly,  ''Lefs  get  out  of 
here.'" 

So  I  took  a  deep  breath,  called  the 
waiter  and  asked  for  the  check.  When 
I  saw  it  the  figures  stood  out  and  I 
gripped  the  table  firmly  and  kept 
adding  the  thing  over  and  over  again 
but  of  course  I  knew  that  it  had 
happened  again  I 

''^"ow!"  I  said.    "It's  even  worse 
than  I  thought  it  would  be." 
"What  is,  dear  ?"  she  asked  me. 
I  showed  her  the  check.    "Read  it 
and  weep,"  I  groaned. 

"Don't  fuss  so,  darling."  she  said 
with  a  little  quirk  in  her  voice. 
"Hurry  up  and  pay.  and  let's  get  out 
of  here." 

I  looked  at  her  and  then  my  head 
began  to  swim.  "But  I  can't  pay  it — 
its  like  I  said  it  might  be — its  hap- 
pened again  1"' 

What  happened  after  that  Tm  not 
awfully  sure,  but  I'm  sure  that  no 
one  has  ever  looked  at  me  with  such 
fierce,  intense  hatred.  "So  that  was 
what  was  wonting  you?"  she  said. 
She  dug  into  her  purse  and  flung  a 
five  dollar  bill  down  on  the  table, 
grabbed  her  hat  and  gloves  and  ran 
out.  I  trailed,  or  rather  staggered 
after  her — drunk  and  puzzled.  When 
I  got  out,  I  saw  that  she  was  almost 
running  down  to  the  corner,  but  fin- 
ally I  caught  up  to  her.  "Sylvia."  I 
said,  grabbing  her  arm.  She  wrenched 
.  away  from  me.  "Oh  yes,  I'd  forgot- 
ten," she  said  with  an  unpleasant 
laugh,  "you'll  need  a  dime  for  the 
damn  bus.  won't  you — well  here  you 
are.  Don't  bother  about  me.  I'm  tak- 
ins  a  ta.xi !" 


Bias  and  Whimsy 

(  Continued  from  p;ige   1  ) 

the  people  of  his  village  discovered 
that  he  was  jealous. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  village 
wrote  a  poem,  a  poem  that  was  not 
just  an  ordinary  poem,  but  a  very 
lovely  one  indeed.  It  was  a  perfect 
])oem.  And  it  was  much  better  than 
any  our  poet  had  written.  He  list- 
ened as  the  man  read  before  the  fire 
and  he  grew  more  angry  with  every 
moment  that  passed.  His  eyes  flashed 
fire.  His  laurel  wreath  fell  to  the 
floor  and  he  forgot  to  pick  it  up. 
Suddenly,  he  became  so  angry  that 
he  picked  up  the  man  as  he  was  read- 
ing, carried  him  to  the  door  of  the 
inn,  and  disappeared.  Neither  of 
them  was  ever  found  again. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  only  perfect 
poem  that  man  had  ever  written  dis- 
appeared. No  one  could  remember  it 
tliough  there  have  been  those  who 
have  tried  to  write  another  like  it. 
But  no  one  ever  has.  Not  even  the 
greatest  of  the  poets  that  we  study 
today,  not  Homer  or  Shakespeare  or 
Milton,  has  written  the  perfect  poem. 
Some  men  think  one  poem  the  great- 
est that  has  been  written.  Others 
think  that  another  poem  is  the  closest 
to  perfection.  Man.  then,  whether  it 
is  in  writing  or  building  or  living, 
longs  for  the  unattainable.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  that  makes  living 
truly  worth  while,  the  competition 
and' the  striving  and  the  spirit  that 
says  one  must  never  give  up  trying. 

We  want  to  express  ourselves.  And 
more  than  this  we  want  to  express 
ourselves  beautifully  and  with  truth. 
That  we  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
so  is  one  reason  we  should  be  so 
thankful  for  our  heritage  of  freedom. 
So  much  of  the  world  is  blacked  out 
with  no  chance  to  write  the  tnith. 
So  manv  men  are  forced  to  hide  be- 
hind lies  and  deceit  without  making 


any  attempt  to  write  of  the  things 
they  have  seen,  afraid  to  speak  above 
a  whisper  of  the  things  in  which  they 
reallv  believe.  And  so  many,  too,  have 
no  chance  to  look  for  the  beautiful 
and  the  perfect.  And  so  the  burden 
comes  to  America  and  those  of  us  in 
college  today  have  a  grave  new  re- 
sponsibility, more  important  than 
ever  before.  Not  only  must  we 
study,  and  by  so  doing  guard,  the 
heritage  of  the  past.  But  we  must 
also  contribute  to  th?  h?ritage  of  the 
future.  The  right  to  do  so  is  one  of 
the  tilings  for  which  we  are  fighting. 
Someday  soon  or  someday  far  in 
the  future,  someone  will  fill  the 
empty  page  in  the  pink  and  gold 
book.  Someon-^  will  then  have  writ- 
ten the  perfect  poem.  But  until  then, 
the  opportunity  is  there  for  every- 
one. We  can  all  strive  for  the  good, 
the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  More 
than  this,  we  must. 

B.  H..  "44 
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A  matter  of  business  for  Bias  and 
Whimsy:  Due  to  the  length  of 
Christmas  Vacation  this  year,  our 
schedule  of  publications  has  been 
ahered.  The  next  issue  will  appear 
in  March  instead  of  February. 
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First  Snow 

(Continued  from  pag:e  4 ) 

•'Oh,  Bill,  we  sboiild'iit  have  let 
tlieiii  go  off  so  late.'" 

"Xoiisense,  Anne,'"  he  replied. 
"It's  not  far  at  all.'" 

I  ti])toe(l  up  the  stairs  to  my  room 
under  the  roof,  feeling  brave  and 
important  to  be  sleeping  up  there 
alone.  I  was  cold  in  my  room,  and 
the  turned-down  quilt  looked  soft 
and  warm.  I  undressed  quickly  and 
opened  the  window.  The  panes  were 
icy  against  my  fingers,  and  the  sharp 
air  made  me  catch  my  breath.  I 
hopped  into  bed  and  pulled  the  cov- 
ers under  my  chin.  Then  I  called 
softly  to  Sister  to  come  and  put  out 
the  light. 

She  came  in  her  woolly  robe  and 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  smooth- 
ing the  cover.  The  night  lamp  be- 
hind her  on  the  table  made  a  little 
gold  ring  of  light  around  her  hair. 
She  looked  almost  like  a  little  girl 
too. 

"Sister,'"  I  said,  "I  wish  you  were 
my  HtfJe  sister  so  you  could  come  in 
bed  with  me  and  we  could  whisper 
until  very  late." 

"What  an  idea !"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing. "I  wish  so  too  liecause  you  look 
so  nice  and  warm." 

"Oh,  Sis,'"  I  said,  sitting  up.  "Do 
you  think  maybe  it  will  snow  ?"' 

"It's  too  cold  to  snow,  I'm  afraid, 
Janie.  It  may  get  warmer  before  you 
leave.  Aren't  you  glad  you  stayed 
with  us  instead  of  goinff  with  Mother 
and  Father  ?"' 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  replied  happily. 

"Goodnight,"  I  said,  shutting  my 
ev'es.  I  reached  for  her  hand,  and  it 
"was  cold.   Still  she  didn"t  go. 

"Janie."  she  said,  "How  do  you 
think  Mother  and  Father  seem?" 

"Fine."  I  answered,  opening  my 
eyes.  "Mother  had  a  cold  in  the  fall 
but  she's  all  right  now.  Why?" 

"I  just  wondered.  I  feel  so  far 
away  sometimes.  You  know,  you  are 
the  baby,  and  you  have  a  greater 
responsibilitv  now  than  the  rest  of 
us." 

What  did  she  mean  ?  I  lay  staring 
at  her,  trying  to  read  her  expression. 
She  was  smiling  at  me  a  little  un- 
certainly as  if  to  reassure  me.  Sud- 
denly I  held  her  hand  tight. 

"I  don't  understand,"  I  said. 

"It  isn't  anything  to  worry  about, 
darling,"  she  said.  "You  see,  it's 
only  that  now  that  I  am  groT\m-up  I 
can  see  how  much  I  could  have  been 
to  them  when  I  was  your  age  that  I 
was  not.  They  love  to  have  your 
friends  around ;  it  keeps  them  young. 
The  boys  are  at  college  and  you  are 
the  last  of  us  at  home.  Someday  you 
will  find  that  they  are  beginning  to 


lean  on  yoLi  instead  of  your  leaning 
on  them.  Because  you  are  young  and 
strong,  you  can  keep  them  young." 

"But  I  do  have  my  friends  in  the 
house  all  the  time!"  I  protested. 
"And  Mother  doesn't  lean  on  me ; 
she  tells  me  what  to  do  !" 

"You  mustn't  rely  on  her  too 
much.  You  see,  most  people  their 
age  don't  have  children  as  young  as 
you.  They  are  lucky  in  that,  but  it 
means  you  have  to  be  old  for  your 
age  and  yet  young  at  the  same  time 
to  bring  them  all  your  fun  and 
laughter.  I  didn't  do  it:  I  was  al- 
ways running  ofl:  to  ha\e  a  good 
time.  That's  why  I'm  telling  you 
all  this."' 

I  lay  very  still,  these  new  thoughts 
spinning  around  inside  my  head. 
Sister's  shadow  on  the  ceiling  was 
like  a  huge  witch  stoo])ing  over  tlic 
bed.  She  leaned  down  and  kissed 
me. 

"Goodnight,  Janie,"  she  said.  "I 
wouldn't  talk  to  you  like  this  if  you 
weren't  such  a  big  girl  for  ten  years 
old.   I  am  very  proud  of  you." 

Siie  turned  ofl:  the  light  and  I 
heard  her  creak  clown  the  stairs.  I 
stared  solemnly  into  the  cold  velvet 
dark,  clasping  my  hands  tightly 
across  my  chest  under  the  blankets. 
Were  my  mother  and  father  really 
"old"?    Age  itself  did  not  frighten 


me,  or  arouse  my  pity.  My  Cousin 
Liza  had  been  white-haired  and  hol- 
low-cheeked as  long  as  I  could  re- 
member. But  for  age  to  creep  up  I 
For  them  to  change !  My  mother ! 
She  was  so  lively  and  laughing.  I 
tried  to  remember  her  face  as  it  had 
looked  lit  up  at  the  dinner-table  by 
the  candles — Imt  I  could  not  fit  the 
edges  together.  Was  Sister  right? 
Would  she  really  change?  When  I 
saw  her  again  would  she  be  older  ? 
And  Daddy;  could  I  never  ask  them 
what  to  do  again  ? 

The  telephone  rang  somewhere  be- 
low. I  lay  rigid,  straining  to  hear, 
William's  voice  rumbled : 

"Hello."  Then  :  "Oh,  fine.  Thank 
you  for  'phoning.  Mother.  Glad  you- 
've decided  to  stop  there  for  the 
night.   I'll  tell  Anne." 

Without  knowing  why,  I  swung 
out  of  bed.  The  cold  floor  stung  my 
feet,  but  I  tiptoed  over  to  the  pale, 
luminous,  square  of  window,  and 
looked  down  on  the  still  street.  I 
felt  sharp  prickles  on  my  face, — and 
I  knew  it  was  snowing!  Millions  of 
tiny  white  stars  were  drifting  in  the 
window.  The  ledge  was  covered  with 
a  soft  layer.  Joy  rushed  up  in  my 
throat  like  the  beating  of  caged 
wings ;  and  with  tears  burning  my 
cold  cheeks,  I  held  out  frozen  fingers 
to  catch  a  wet  snowflake. 
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THE     B  B.  AM  B  L  E  E 


Campus  Commentators 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

With  one  amendmeut,  I  agree 
heartily  that  at  least  one  course  in 
math,  physics,  or  chemistry  should 
be  required  for  graduation  from  a 
woman's  college;  the  amendment  1 
ask  is  that  it  be  required,  not  for  the 
duration,  but  for  all  time. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  aim 
of  the  liberal  arts  college.  That  aim 
is  to  train  men  and  women  to  under- 
stand their  world  and  their  culture ; 
and  such  an  understanding  is  incom- 
plete without  a  grasp  of  the  scientific 
method,  theory,  and  approach. 

Viewed  thus,  the  requirement  is 
not  a  "war"  measure,  taken  to  fill  a 
desperate  but  ephemeral  need.  It  is 
a  real  and  vital  part  of  the  liberal 
arts,  in  war  or  peace.  Among  the 
great  menaces  now  is  the  forgetting 
of  this  purpose  by  students  and  edu- 
cators. Girls  are  being  shunted  into 
the  superficial  and  transient  courses 
wliich  give  skills  and  techniques  im- 
mediately valuable;  they  are  aband- 
oning whole  studies  that  will  give 
them  the  power  to  compi-ehend  the 
past  and  the  present,  all  the  convo- 
lutions of  thought  and  events  that 
have  brought  us  to  this  struggle,  the 
studies  that  will  give  them  depth  and 
breadth  of  vision.  Both  the  skills 
and  the  vision  are  desperately  need- 
ed. We  must  not  sacrifice  one  to  the 
other.  Since  the  physical  sciences 
and  mathematics  are  part  of  that 
thought  and  that  vision,  they  should 
be  required. 

But  no  course,  however  immedi- 
ately useful  in  a  nation  at  war,  should 
be  required  unless  it  also  furthers  the 
larger  purpose  of  the  liberal  arts  col- 

■  ^^S®-  — Marv  Louise  Pettis 


Sunset 

B.  A.  B.,  "4(3 

The  nun  that  sends 

Its  golden  ray 

To  wash  the  hills 

At  end  of  day — 

To  fill  each  soul 

With  warmth  and  liglit — 

To  banish  every 

Woe  to  flight — 

Is  sinking  now 

Into  the  trees 

And  leaves  me  here 

With  wanton  breeze 

That  fans  night's  breath 

Into  m,y  face 

And  shows  me  now 

A  darkened  place. 
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SPALDING  KILTIE 


Hoot  Mon!  It's  a  bonnie  shoe  for  skirts 
'n'  socks.  Wear  it  for  cokes,  wear  it  for 
classes  —  Antique  Tan,  and  White. 

Shoe  Department — 2nd  Floor         7.95 
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WILL  PRESENT  PRIZES  TO  THE  WINNERS 

IN  A 

FRESHMAN  CONTEST 

• 

Awards  will  be  made  to  the  Freshmen  sub- 
mitting the  best  fiction,  poetry  and  cartoons 
for  the  March  issue. 

All  material  must  be  in 
by  February  28 
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HERE'S  ANOTHER  WAY  to  give 
hours — days — of  Camel's  milder, 
tastier  smoking  pleasure — the 
Camel  Holiday  House  containing 
four  boxes  of  the  popular  flat  fifties 
{200  cigarettes}.  This  gay  gift  package 
(below),  with  space  for  your 
Christmas  message,  makes  any 
other  wrapping  unnecessary. 
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TO  MILLIONS  of  smokers,  to 

many  of  your  friends,  Christmas  isn't 

quite  complete  without  a  gift 

of  Camels.  Make  it  complete  with 

a  carton  {left}— the  famous  Camel 

Christmas  Carton  of  10  packs 

of  20's  that  says  "Merry  Christmas" 

in  every  flavorful  puff.  It's  ready 

to  give,  handsomely  packaged,  with 

space  for  your  holiday  greeting. 


/ 


HE'LL  BE  PROUD  to  receive, 
you'll  be  proud  to  present  this 
Christmas-packaged  pound 
canister  of  mild,  tasty,  cooler- 
burning  Prince  Albert  Smoking 
Tobacco  {below}.  The  National 
Joy  Smoke  always  gets  a  joyous 
welcome— so  rich-looking  in 
its  Christmas  jacket— richer- 


1 
1 


tasting  in  his  pipe! 
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CRIIVl  P 


\ours  for  a 
good  Christmas— 
and  the  very  best 
in  smoking  pleasure 


R.  J.  ItcynoldsTabacco  Company,  Winston- Salem,  X.  C. 


CAMELS.  It's  fun  to  give  Camels  for  Christ- 
mas because  you  know  your  gift  will  be  so 
genuinely  welcome — doubly  welcome  to  those 
lads  of  yours  in  the  service . . .  over  here — or 
over  there.  For  cigarettes  are  their  favorite  gift 
■ — Camel,  their  favorite  cigarette.  Remember 
all  your  friends  this  Christmas  with  Camels. 

PRINCE  ALBERT.  Give  him  Prince  Albert  if 
he  smokes  a  pipe.  Give  him  the  big  pound  of 
P.  A.  that  spells  smoking  joy  far  into  the 
New  Year.  Whether  he's  at  camp,  at  sea,  or 
at  home,  he'U  welcome  the  National  Joy 
Smoke.  For  mild,  cool,  tasty  smoking,  there's 
no  other  tobacco  quite  like  Prince  Albert. 


I'Ji/'.M-l. 
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Bias  and  Whimsy 


We  were  very  pleased  at  the  way 
the  Freshmen  i-esponded  to  the  an- 
nouncement that  there  would  l)e  a 
Freshman  literary  contest.  There 
were  many  contributions,  some  of 
which  will  be  found  on  the  following 
pages.  It  gives  us  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  annoiuice  that  Elizabeth 
Grace  Schoenheit  won  the  first  prize 
for  poetry  with  her  poem.  Sunset, 
and  that  "Old,"  by  Barbara  Warn- 
er, won  the  first  prize  for  prose. 


A\'e  have  lost  three  members  of  our 
staff  since  the  end  of  the  first  sem- 
ester, Mary  Law,  Janet  Chenery,  and 
Bette  Hartman.  The  loss  has  been 
Felt  keenly.  Alleviating  it  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  Elaine  Brimberg  as  a 
new  member  of  the  editorial  staff. 

The  business  staff  has  lo.st  Barbara 
Blessing. 


Every  once  in  a  while  we  get  a 
sudden  awareness  of  the  strangeness 
of  the  circumstance  that  puts  some 
five  hundred  of  us  in  an  institution 
to  live  together.  We  get  a  funny  feel- 
ing walking  across  campus  and  meet- 
ing people  whose  lives  are  unaccount- 


ably tied  up  with  ours — perhaps  by 
no  more  than  a  shared  train-ride  or 
mutual  sutYering  over  a  course.  And 
we  think  of  that  other  life  that  we 
each  live — a  life  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  orchard  in  spring  and 
ten  to  ten-thirty  play.  How  different 
they  must  be,  and  how  little  we  know 
of  them.  We  wonder  what  we  might 
have  in  common,  on  what  points  we 
might  touch  if  we  were  to  meet  in 
that  other  life.  And  then,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  we  consider  the 
standards  by  which  we  judge  these 
strangers  we  know  so  well.  They 
were  not  formed  here ;  each  of  us 
brought  her  own  prejudices,  her  own 
habits,  her  own  standards  and  it  is 
with  these  we  judge.  But  how  can 
we  judge  ?  We  condemn  a  girl,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  reasons,  the  rea- 
soning by  which  she  found  herself 
right,  her  actions  justifiable.  In  these 
times  (tired  as  we  are  of  that 
label)  men  and  women  everywhere 
are  being  taken  from  their  old  fa- 
miliar lives  and  thrust  into  new 
relationships  with  people  who  cannot 
know  their  ideals,  their  ideas,  or  the 
processes  by  which  they  evolved  those 
ideas.   How  can  anvthing;  but  tolera- 


tion come  out  of  this  haphazard 
grouping  of  people?  Yet  here  the 
grouping  is  not  so  much  left  to 
chance.  Here  we  find  many  whose 
judgments  coincide  with  ours  and  so 
we  uphold  our  own  as  right  and 
whisper  among  ourselves. 

We  meet  you  going  across  the 
campus  and  we  may  like  you  and  we 
may  not  but  our  mind  is  busy  with 
these  thoughts  and  so  we  talk  to  you 
awhile.  We  find  that  you,  too, 
thought  the  English  exam  interest- 
ing and  so,  as  we  walk  on,  we  like 
you  a  little  more.  Contact  has  been 
established  and  tolerance  has  gained 
a  little  ground.  Which  all  goes  to 
show  something — or  are  we  wrong? 

J.  C,  '46 
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So  Proud  of  You 


CATHEEINE  TIFT,  '4-t 


^^rr-^HE  Ijest  thing  would  be  to  get 
1  (lilt  ill  the  open  and  try  to  put 
your  mind  on  other  people,''  Carol 
told  herself.  She  left  the  house,  and 
started  walking.  Soon  she  realized 
she  had  walked  several  blocks  all  the 
way  to  the  center  of  town.  On  crowd- 
ed Fifth  Street,,  shoppers,  business 
men.  and  newsboys  pushed  her  on 
every  side,  but  she  did  not  notice  it. 
In  fact,  she  did  not  seem  to  be  there 
at  all.  Carol  was  thinking  of  Jim 
Colby,  twenty-five,  six-foot-two.  with 
black  hair  and  sparkling  blue  ej'es. 
He  was  outwardly  not  a  serious 
minded  boy.  But  he  possessed  a  keen 
intellect  and  a  zest  for  living.  Everj'- 
one  liked  Jim.  from  the  slioeshine 
boy  to  the  president  of  the  bank.  Yet 
Jim  was  not  a  politician.  He  never 
tried  to  sell  himself  to  anyone.  It 
was  natural  for  him  to  like  everyone 
and  in  turn  be  liked. 

Carol  LaMotte  had  met  Jim  one 
day  at  the  airport  when  she  called 
for  her  father,  who  was  returning 
from  Chicago.  Because  of  bad  weath- 
er she  had  come  early  not  knowing 
e.xactly  what  time  the  plane  would 
arrive.  While  she  was  waiting  Carol 
walked  down  in  front  of  the  hangers 
where  private  planes  were  kept. 
There  were  many  culas  of  all  colors. 
Boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  with 
grease  from  head  to  toe  were  working 
on  the  motors,  painting,  or  jiolishing 
their  planes.  Finally  Carol  came  to 
a  hanger  with  several  rows  of  small 
■  army  fighter  planes  neatly  lined  up. 
each  one  .shining  from  nose  to  tail. 
Carol  was  fascinated  by  this  unusual 
sight.  She  had  never  seen  so  many 
planes  at  one  time.  Besides,  these 
were  H.  S.  Army  planes  and  would 
soon  be  fighting  Germans  or  Japa- 
nese. Carol  walked  uji  and  ran  her 
hand  over  the  bright,  shiny  metal. 
At  that  moment  a  young  lieutenant 
in  the  air  corps  came  rap  behind  her, 
and  said,  "Sorr}',  lady,  but  you  aren't 
allowed  in  here.  Government  regiila- 
tinns.  you  know." 

'■"Well,  I  certainly  hope  you  don't 
think  I'm  a  spy.  It  seems  a  shame 
that  a  good  honest  American  can't 
walk  where  she  pleases  and  see  what 
she  pleases.  I  can  see  that  freedom 
is  still  a  m}d;h !"  Carol  retorted,  and 
stalked  out  of  the  hanger. 

Several  days  later  her  father  had 
to  fly  to  Washington  on  urgent  gov- 
ernment  business,    It  had   been   ar- 


ranged that  Mr.  LaMotte  should  be 
down  in  a  private  plane  by  an  army 
officer.  Carol  again  was  chauffeur 
and  drove  her  father  to  the  airport. 
To  her  great  amazement  he  was  to 
l:)e  flown  by  the  same  lieutenant  who 
had  thrown  her  out  of  the  hanger. 
"Well,  I  fear  for  your  safety,  father.'" 
Carol  shouted  as  he  boarded  the 
plane.  "Why,  my  dear  ?''  Mr.  LaMotte 
asked,  astonished.  "Oh.  I  always  do, 
you  know,"  Carol  smiled,  with  a  side- 
long glance  at  the  lieutenant. 

"You  haven't  met  this  young  man. 
have  you?  He  has  flown  me  on  sev- 
eral trips  recently.  Lieutenant  James 
Colby,  my  daughter.  Carol."' 

"So  glad  to  meet  you.  Miss  La- 
Motte."" He  paused.  "You  look 
strangely  familiar." 

"Perhaps  you  passed  me  in  a  plane 
one  day.''  Carol  curtly  remarked. 
"Father.  I  really  must  go.  Have  a 
nice  trip.  Good  -  bye.  Lieutenant. 
Take  good  care  of  father."  Carol 
turned  and  hurried  to  the  car. 

"I  don't  like  that  yoimg  man,"  she 
thought.  "He  acts  as  if  he  knows 
more  about  me  than  I  do  myself,  and 
he  does  seem  well  pleased  with  Lieu- 
tenant Colby.  Oh  well.  I  guess  he 
can  fly  well  enorrgh  to  get  father  to 
Washington.'' 

After  ilr.  LaMntte  returneil.  he 
invited  the  young  flyer  to  have  din- 
ner at  his  home  in  appreciation  for 
his  services.  Carol  was  rather  re- 
luctant to  go  down  to  dinner  that 
evening,  but  out  of  respect  for  her 
father  she  put  on  a  silver  sequinned 
dinner  dress  and  with  an  air  of  in- 
dift'erence  apjieared  in  the  living- 
room.  The  lieutenant  showed  as  little 
interest  in  her  as  she  had  apparently 
had  in  him.  During  the  entire  meal 
:\Ir.  LaMotte  and  Jim  talked  about 
the  war,  flying,  politics  —  subiects 
completely  iminteresting  to  Carol 
and  her  mother. 

Carol  felt  as  though  American  life 
had  always  been  the  same  and  always 
would  be.  The  war  was  too  far  away 
to  affect  them  very  much  and  the 
only  use  in  keeping  up  with  cam- 
paigns was  to  be  able  to  talk  about 
them.  It  was  also  providing  the  wom- 
en of  America  with  excellent  con- 
versational material.  Some  of  them 
wild  never  had  anything  to  do  but  go 
to  bridge  parties  and  keep  up  with 
other  people's  aft'airs  now  had  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  knit    for  the 


Eed  Cross,  to  roll  bandages,  pour 
coft'ee  at  the  canteen,  or  practice  arti- 
ficial respiration  on  each  other  at 
First  Aid  classes.  The  war  was  stir- 
ring up  a  bit  of  life  among  the  fat 
old  women  who  had  settled  down  to 
live  in  luxury  and  die  in  peace.  So 
far  as  she  herself  was  concerned, 
Carol  decided  she  would  let  the  old 
ladies  who  had  nothing  else  to  do 
entertain  themselves  with  Eed  Cross 
duties  while  she  chose  to  keep  up  the 
boys'  morale.  She  could  provide 
something  for  them  to  fight  for.  As 
each  one  left  she  would  weep  bitter- 
ly, say  ho\\-  jiroud  she  was  of  him, 
and  kiss  him  good-bye.  She  helped 
the  army  liy  giving  pep  talks  and 
royal  send-offs  constantly.  At  the 
same  time  she  would  be  entertaining 
herself.  After  all.  life  was  just  one 
big  game  and  the  only  way  to  win  it 
wa.s  to  outsmart  the  other  players. 
Carol  was  self-confident  when  it  came 
to  playing  the  game  with  men.  She 
had  been  having  dates  since  she  was 
thirteen,  and  making  a  careful  study 
of  men.  All  were  exactly  alike  and 
none  immune  to  the  charms  of  wom- 
en. She  had  several  pet  formulas  for 
snaring  any  that  attracted  her.  Of 
these  indiff'erence  was  the  most  re- 
liable. 

During  dinner  Carol  studied  Jim 
carefully.  She  had  to  admit  he  was 
a  handsome  boy,  polite  and  veij 
friendly.  From  the  way  he  and  her 
father  talked  she  could  tell  that  Jim 
was  no  fool  and  had  a  good  head  on 
his  shoulders.  Carol  began  to  scheme. 
After  all,  Jim  would  be  stationed  at 
the  airfield  for  awhile  and  she  \vould 
1  le  in  town ;  why  not  brighten  up  his 
dull  routine  life  with  a  little  gaiety? 

When  Jim  was  saying  goodnight, 
Carol  suggested,  "Why  not  come  over 
next  Thursday  evening  and  swim 
with  the  group  of  us  in  our  pool?" 

■J  appreciate  the  invitation,  but  I 
have  an  engagement  that  can't  be 
liroken.  Perhaps  Ave  can  make  it  an- 
other time.'' 

Before  she  went  to  sleep  that  night 
Carol  remembered  Jim's  dancing 
blue  eyes  that  seemed  so  sincere,  yet 
so  mischievous.  "I  wonder  what  en- 
gagement could  be  so  important  that 
he  couldn't  join  us?'"  she  thought. 

Late  Thursday  afternoon  Carol 
was  driving  home  and  was  passino-  a 
vacant  lot  a  few  blocks  from  the  air- 

(Continued  on  pag'e  10) 
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Sunset 

E.  G.  S,,  '46 

Today  died. 

Gloriously. 

Darlc  sfrurk  irilli  n  hiniished  bliidc. 

And  Today  fell  bleeding. 

.Is'  iini'mia  increased, 

A  church  spire  forced  its  glisiening  hypodermic 
into  the  dying  light — 

But  it  was  no  use — 
Today  died. 

As  cotton  clouds  soaked  up  the  blood 
from  a  dying  sun. 


As  Black  is  to  White 


ELAINE  BRIMBEEG,  "43 


IT  was  all  right  in  the  elevator,  but 
before  Beth  rang  the  bell  of  the 
apartment  she  was  so  nervous  she 
had  to  take  a  deep  breath.  "Stop  act- 
ing as  though  it  were  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  because  he's  in  there,'" 
she  told  herself  angrily.  "You  can 
pretend  it's  just  another  one  of  those 
cocktail  parties.'"  But  when  she  went 
inside,  the  very  familiarity  of  the  at- 
mosphere filled  her  with  excitement. 
Through  the  haze  of  cigarette  smoke, 
she  saw  groups  of  girls,  their  faces 
and  dresses  bright  and  gay  against 
the  navy  blue  and  khaki  uniforms  of 
the  men.  In  the  stuffiness  of  the 
room  the  smoke  mingled  with  the 
aroma  of  perfume  and  liquor.  "It's 
mostly  scotch,"  she  told  herself  im- 
mediately. She  did  not  pause  to  say 
hello  to  her  hostess  but  quickly  fol- 
lowed the  maid  into  the  bedroom 
that  was  being  used  as  the  Ladies' 
Lounge.  Here  layer  upon  layer  of 
fur  coats  had  been  flung  on  the  beds 
and  chairs;  the  dull,  soft  furs  were 
brightened  here  and  there  with  the 
giddy  colors  of  hats  and  purses.  The 
room  smelled  less  of  smoke  and 
liquor  and  more  of  perfume.  "Main- 
ly Chanel.  I  suppose,""  she  said  to 
herself  and  she  thought  of  the  many, 
many  times  she  had  been  in  rooms 
that  looked  and  smelled  like  this  one. 
Usually  she  ran  a  comb  through  her 
hair  and  dashed  out,  afraid  to  miss 
anything,  eager  for  the  new,  what- 
ever it  was  to  be.  But  this  time  she 
sat  down  and  carefully  combed  her 
hair  and  powdered  and  repowdered 
her  face  until  at  last  her  hands  were 


steady  enough  to  put  on  her  lipstick. 
Finally  she  examined  herself  in  the 
full  length  mirror  and,  wishing  pas- 
sionately that  she  had  worn  her  red 
dress,  walked  out. 

As  usual,  people  were  crowded  in- 
to the  corners  and  along  the  sides  of 
the  living  room,  forming  an  uneven 
fringe  along  the  edges  and  leaving 
an  empty  space  in  the  middle.  The 
sight  of  so  many  others  gave  her  con- 
fidence and  she  walked  steadily  to- 
wards the  center  and  stood  there, 
turning  slowly  around.  One  side  of 
the  room  opened  on  to  the  dining 
room  where  there  was  a  bar.  Through 
another  door  she  could  see  people 
dancing.  She  went  into  the  dining 
room. 

Ever  since  Biddy  Collins  had  told 
her  that  Paul  was  coming  to  the 
party,  Beth  had  been  spinning  fan- 
tasies of  their  dramatic  reunion.  The 
scene  always  began  when  their  eyes 
suddenly  met  across  the  room.  He 
would  turn  very  red,  as  he  did  when 
he  was  excited,  and  perhaps  spill  his 
drink  a  little  and  then  evervihing 
would  fade  away — everything  but  the 
two  of  them — together  at  last.  So 
the  T\-ay  it  actually  happened,  the 
way  Paul  came  up  behind  her  and 
said  quite  naturally,  "Well,  I  thought 
I  recognized  you.  I  had  a  feeling 
this  might  happen,"  the  very  unex- 
pectedness of  this  casual  act,  sur- 
prised her  so  she  could  only  swing 
around  and  gasp. 

"Well  say  something,"  he  laughed. 
"It's  been  a  year  hasn't  it  ?  Tell  me 
how  nice  I  look  in  mv  uniform.   Ask 


You're  saying  all  the  wrong 


me  how  I  like  the  Navy  and  if  I  saw 
any  action." 

"Did  you  see  any  action  ?'"  she  said 
stupidly. 

"A  little." 

She  stood  there  gaping  at  him,  re- 
membering all  she  had  planned  to 
say  to  him.  but  not  knowing  how  to 
start.  "Oh  Paul,"  she  finally  blurted 
out,  "how  marvelous  to  see  you 
again !  I  mean  it's  so  wonderfur  be- 
cause I  had  no  idea  3fou'd  be  here. 
I've  been  thinking  about  you  all  yeai- 
but  I  had  no  idea  you'd  be  in  New 
York.  Why  didn't  you  answer  mv 
letters  ?  Oh.  well,  never  mind.  How 
do  you  like  the  Navy — you  just  told 
me,  didn't  you?  Really.  I'ni  in  such 
a  state  .  .  .  how  long  are  vou  goins 
to  be  here?"  "You  fool!''  she  told 
herself, 
things. 

"They're  giving  me  a  month's 
leave,"  he  said.  "I  suppose  you  want 
a  drink?"  "A  month,"  she  thought 
exultingly.  "Could  I  make  him  niar- 
ry  me  in  a  month  ?  People  work  it 
in  a  week  now.  If  I  just  don't  get 
side-tracked.  If  I  just  concentrate  !" 
They  pushed  their  way  through  the 
crowd  of  people  and  stood  crushed 
against  the  bar.  She  patted  her  hair. 
"I  must  keep  my  lipstick  on,"'  she 
reminded  herself.  "If  I  can  manage 
this — oh,  it  will  be  lovely,  lovely, 
lovely — " 

"TDarling,"  she  liegan,  "it  was 
dreadful  of  you  not  to  write.  I've 
had  such  an  anxious  feeling  about 
you  all  year,  ever  since  you  left,  I 
keep  remembering  things  about  us, 
Weil,"  she  smiled,  "there's  no  place 
like  a  bar  to  bare  your  soul,  is  there? 
With  hordes  of  people  pressing 
against  us." 

"I'm  flattered,'"  said  Paul.  "T 
thought  you"d  forgotten.  It  was  all 
so  long  ago,  my  God,  it  was  long  ago. 
Isn't  there  someone  else?  There  al- 
ways was." 

She  shook  her  head.  "There  were 
others,"  she  said,  "but  never  someone 
else.   I  always  came  back  to  you." 

He  turned  away  from  her  and 
stared  straight  ahead.  "Don't  tell 
me  about  it,"  he  said  sharply.  "I  re- 
call the  whole  thing  very  well.  Your 
Return  in  the  spring,  as  it  were. 
Return  in  the  spring,  leave  me  in  the 
fall.  Or  return  in  the  winter,  leave 
me  in  the  spring.  You  were  very 
seasonal.'" 

"I  was  very  young,  if  you  want  to 
know,  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind." 

Paul  smiled.  "Not  so  much  young, 
as  gay,"  he  said.  "Oh,  you  were  so 
\'ery  gay.  And  it  was  all  such  a  de- 
lightful game,  wasn't  it  ?  Don't  think 

(Continued  on   page  9) 
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Interlude 


CONNIE  SUE  BITDLONG.  '44 


SHE  sat  quietly  in  room  6A,  in  a 
chair  covered  with  schematically 
restful  green  linen.  It  was  as  though 
she  had  chosen  the  green  as  the  hes1 
possible  background  for  her  rust  and 
gold  suit.  Queer,  rust  and  gold — 
patterned  on  green.  Rust,  and  gold, 
and  green.  And  a  pattern  of  odors, 
odd  and  antise])tic.  Ether,  sickly 
sweet  and  suggestive.  Disinfectant, 
pungent  and  impersonal,  ,  carrying 
with  it  the  sharp  smell  of  fear.  Air. 
thick  like  cotton-batting,  and  stifl- 
ing. Eubber  on  rublier,  sounding 
sinister  and  ominous.  Tires  of  the 
wheeled  stretcher  on  the  composition 
floor.  The  muted  tap  of  rubber 
heels,  sterile  sounding — like  th"  foot- 
steps of  some  dead  thing.  And  the 
heel,  the  high  white  bed  with  the 
queer  raised  shape  on  it.  Like  a  mu- 
seum marble  of  some  dead  knight ; 
still  and  white  against  still  white- 
ness, angular  and  inhuman.  A 
strange  .shape,  and  of  sucli  an  odd 
size  for  a  man  so  big.  The  hands, 
too  relaxed  witli  unnatural  relaxa- 
tion, passive  and  unresisting  a'.;ainst 
the  glaring  white  sheet. 

Her  mind  was  a  box,  a  box  full  of 
swinging  circles.  They  were  cou'-en- 
tric  circles  growing  sjiarp-edged  tun  I 
clear,  merging,  blurring.  Waxing 
and  waning;  trying  to  ]-enienil)ev. 
There  had  been  activity.  All  the  ac- 
tivity and  ordered  confusion  of  lite 
and  humanity  at  work.  Then,  the 
insistent  jangle  of  the  telephone,  im- 
perious above  the  other  sounds.  Peo- 
ple had  been  nice  to  her,  consciously 
cheerful  and  helpful.  They  bad 
helped  her  into  her  coat.  No  one 
could  find  her  hat.  Her  hair  had 
looked  nice,  though,  and  she  had 
sniilcil  lit  the  pei>])lc  ai'ouiid  her. 
That  was  good  ;  that  would  have 
pleased  him.  She  had  heard  the 
sound  of  rubber  then.  too.  Ruliher 
tii'c-.  wliitc-walleil  they  had  been, 
heating  ai;;iinst  the  cobblestones  and 
ti'iilley  tracks  with  maddening  nio- 
iiotony.  Trafiic  lights,  all  red,  against 
them.  And  the  little  clock  on  the 
dashboard  with  its  liands  that  had 
crept  after  each  other  fast  yet  slowly, 
like  drugged  sqirirrels  in  a  run.  They 
had  stopped  by  a  flower-cart  and  she 
had  reached  thi-ouub  the  window  to 
buy  a  bouquet. 

Funny,  she  was  still  holding  the 
flowers,  but  they  had  lost  their  frag- 
rance. It  bad  been  submerged  and 
•onditioned  into  the  dead  air  of  the 


i'((oni.  Unfair  to  bring  them  in  here. 
They.  too.  belonged  out  of  doors.  Out 
of  doors  Full  oF  clean,  new  air.  Full 
of    sun    and    wind    and    good    days. 

(J 1   days   for    a    big   man    to   ])lay 

golf;  to  ride  on  the  sand  by  the  sea. 
fiood  days  to  come  iu  from  to  a 
fi-iendly  room,  the  family  around  the 
table — the  whole  family.  It  would 
he  dusk  witli  <'an(lli'  light. 


It  was  dusk,  and  the  acrid  smells 
were  settling  down  for  the  night. 
Again  the  sound  of  rubber  on  rub- 
ber, and  a  sharp  click  followed  by  a 
flood  of  intense  light.  Bright  light, 
throwing  the  shape  on  the  high  white 
bed  into  stark  relief.  A  firm,  anti- 
septic hand  cool  on  hers.  A  cool,  an- 
tise])tic  voice  —  "Sorry.  Iiuf  you'll 
have  to  no  now." 


On  Second  Thought 

F.  E.  M.,  '4.5 

If  your  lore  I'.s  slroiu/  niid  iicir 

Like  (I  fire  it  hunix  for  ijou. 

And  warms  mid  ligJitens  evenjihitig 

Tlial  rliaiict'  irithin  its  glow  iii.iglit  bring. 

Bat  if  your  love's  n  dying  eint)er  .  .  . 
Til  en,  put  it  out  lest  you  remember. 


PRESCRIPTION  OPTICIANS 


Makers  of 

JEWELRY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


THE  BOXWOOD  INN 

SWEET  BRIAR,  VIRGINIA 

Open  All  Year 

ROOMS  MEALS  PARTIES 

A  Pleasant  Vacation  Place  During  the  Summer 


Tennis 


Riding 


Swimming 
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Destiny,  M.  D. 


MILDRED  B.  LITTLEFORD,  '44 


TifB  cloclc  high  in  tile  white  tileil 
wall  I'rad  twenty  minutes  to 
three.  All  sane  and  intelligent  he- 
ino-s  were  sleeping  peaeefulh'  at  that 
luiui'.  or  at  least  should  he.  So 
thought  interne  Ken  Parker  as  he 
slowly  drew  his  cramped  fingers 
From  the  confining  rubher  gloves  and 
dropped  his  mask  down  below  liis 
chin.  God.  he  hoped  he  would  have 
time  for  one  cigarette  before  the  nrxt 
casualty  arrived.  This  made  the 
seventh  bad  laceration  he  had  had  to 
sew  up  tonight  and  it  was  beginning 
to  get  on  his  nerves.  "Hemstitching"' 
they  fondly  called  it.  Here  in  the 
Receiving  Ward  at  City  Hospital 
things  wei-e  never  peaceful  nor  quiet, 
especially  at  night.  The  ambulance 
was  continually  out  picking  up  a 
hurried  obstetrical  admission;  ]jolice 
were  filing  in  and  out  with  a  motley 
assortment  of  drunks:  wild-eyed,  un- 
tidy women  thrust  snitfiing,  spitting 
babies  under  the  doctor's  nose  and 
begged  him  to  work  miracles  in  min- 
utes. On  this  service  the  interne  was 
not  a  man  lint  a  superman. 

Toniglit  had  been  especially  try- 
ing. Somehow  the  reek  of  alcohol 
had  almost  overcome  the  painfully 
sanitary  smell  of  the  small  examina- 
tion room.  The  waiting  room  had 
been  crowded  all  night  long.  Ken 
had  worked  furiously  and  mechan- 
ically since  midnight.  One  nurse  and 
one  medical  student,  more  curious 
than  helpful,  were  his  only  assis- 
tants. Ken  silently  cursed  the  day 
his  alternate  on  the  ward  had  fallen 
in  love,  thereafter  preferring  the 
company  of  his  red-headed  girl  to 
working  over- time  on  Saturday 
nights. 

Ken  slumped  against  the  table 
putRng  half-heartedly  on  his  cigar- 
ette. The  rather  rotund,  absurdly 
healthy  med  student  gazed  at  him 
blandly. 

"We've  just  been  studying  about 
the  disease  that  colored  woman  had.'" 

"Have  you?" 

"I  really  think  working  over  here 
at  night  is  going  to  help  me  a  lot.'' 
he  continued. 

I  just  wisli  it  helped  me  more, 
thought  Ken.  Oh  well,  he's  a  good 
kid  :  I  proliably  was  twic,-  that  green 
and  awkward  freshman  year. 

This  stimulating  conversation  was 
interrupted  b}-  the  shattering  clang- 


clang  of  the  large  gong  over  the 
door.  That  meant  tliat  either  a  police 
pati'ol  or  the  ambulance  was  coming 
through  the  front  gate.  Ken  put  out 
his  cigarette  and  walked  out  to  the 
desk  where  a  bespectacled  little  clerk 
sat  typing  data  from  an  unbelievable 
pile  of  charts.  Ken  wrote  orders  for 
the  last  admission.  He  was  sure  he 
could  never  be  a  good  doctor ;  his 
writing  was  much  too  legible. 

The  door  swung  open.  It  was  the 
police  this  time.  They  had  found  a 
tramp  fallen  liy  the  side  of  a  high- 
way, and  upon  examination  they  had 
found  that  he  could  scarcely  move 
his  legs  because  of  severe  pain  in  his 
back.  The  man  seemed  unwilling  to 
give  much  information  to  the  clerk  so 
Ken  directed  him  hack  to  the  exam- 
ination room  and  ]nit  him  on  one  of 
the  tallies.  His  clothes  were  the  non- 
descript, soiled  \  ariety  of  the  inhab- 
itant of  the  West  Side.  He  was  un- 
sha\en  and  apparently  had  been 
drinking.  Yet  he  was  unusually  calm 
as  lie  lay  there,  neitlier  lookiny  ner- 
vously around  nor  watching  the  in- 
terne's every  move.  This  sort  usually 
looked  as  though  they  might  leap  off 
the  table  and  flee  at  the  slightest 
provocation,  pain  or  no  ]>ain.  H  is  hair 
was  fine  and  thick  and  grey.  About 
sixty.  Ken  judged,  and  a  man  who 
had  undoubtedly  seen  better  times. 
A\'liil('  the  nurse  washed  away  as 
much  of  the  grime  as  possible  Ken 
began  his  routine  questioning.  The 
man  answered  somewhat  bogrudging- 
ly,  yet  intelligently. 

Suddenly  the  ci-isji  voii-e  of  the  lit- 
tle clerk  broke  in. 

"Emergency,  Dr.  Parker.  Acci- 
dent case.    Bleeding  badly."' 

Two  ambulance  attendants  placed 
a  l.)lood-drenched  figure  on  the  next 
table.  This  case  called  for  immedi- 
ate attention.  Ken  turned  at  once, 
calling  Johnny,  the  student,  to  help 
him.  The  man  had  severe  lacerations 
of  the  head  and  temple.  One  artei'y 
in  the  leg  was  spurting  blood  witji 
alarming  regularity.  He  was  uncon- 
scious, near  to  death.  Sharply  Ken 
ordered  the  nurse  to  prepare  a  saline 
solution,  directing  Johnny  to  hold 
the  artery  in  the  leg.  He  himself 
deftly  pressed  his  fingers  to  the 
man"s  temple  to  stop  excess  flow 
there.  Literally,  he  had  his  hands 
full.     He   decided   to   attempt   some 


temporary  "liuttei-fly"  stitchings 
siiKc  the  los>  of  blood  from  the  leg 
was  stop])ed.  But  was  it?  In  fury 
and  consternation  Dr.  Parker  looked 
up.  The  healthy  young  student  was 
an  odd  shade  of  green ;  he  was  star- 
ing at  his  bloodstained  hands.  As 
he  slowly  backed  away  from  the  table 
a  dark  stain  formed  lieneath  the  pa- 
tient's knee. 

Damn  stage-fright  I  Damn  all 
blundering  mama"s  babies  who 
want  to  be  doctois  I  In  near  panic 
Ken  .shouted  for  the  nurse,  but 
the  words  were  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth  when  an  odd  specter  arose 
and  Johnny  was  knocked  bodilv 
half  way  across  the  room.  The 
shabby,  half  undressed  man  on  the 
next  table  had  started  up.  all  thought 
of  pain  apparently  gone,  and  had 
stepped  into  Johnny's  place.  With 
a  kind  of  liorrible  fascination  Ken 
watched  the  knobby  fingers,  clean 
For  the  first  time  in  weeks,  feel  un- 
erringly for  the  pressure  point.  The 
flow  stojiped.  Almost  without  look- 
ing, the  man  reached  for  the  clamps 
Ken  had  had  ready  and  in  a  bare 
second  the  wound  was  shut  off  and 
the  suture  closed. 

"What  in—!" 

Hei-e  was  a  phenomenon — the  an- 
cient hobo  who  had  hobbled  in  here 
For  an  examination  now  stood 
straight  and  precise,  doing  work 
worthy  of  any  doctor's  admiration. 
Ken  dimly  wondered  if  his  own  eyes 
were  standing  out  as  far  as  those'  in 
Johnny's  plump  face  as  the  .student 
leaned,  mouth  agape,  against  the 
wall.  Uinilile  to  remove  his  own 
hands  From  the  patient's  temple. 
Ken  watched  what  he  knew  mu.st  in- 
evitably constitute  a  horrible  mis- 
take. He  Felt  utterly  stu]iified  and  a 
little  sick. 

The  nurse,  hurr^-ing  back  at  Ken's 
call,  gave  a  small  shriek  as  she  saw 
the  apparition  beside  the  table  and 
the  beads  of  perspiration  on  the 
young  doctor's  anxious  and  con- 
Founded  face.  As  it  broke  the  tense 
silence  this  sharp  noise  seemed  also 
to  snap  something  in  the  old  man. 
He  looked  almost  as  though  someone 
had  awakened  him  suddenly,  un- 
pleasantly— as  though  he  had  been 
caught  in  an  act  of  stealth.  Never- 
theless his  liackache  seemed  alto- 
gether forgotten.  Before  an^'one 
could  move  he  snatched  his  hat  and 
coat  and  fied  from  the  room  in  a 
gait  that  was  a  mixture  of  a  gallop 
and  a  scramble. 

Unable    to     leave     until    he     had 

(C'untiiuied  on  p;iffe   Ij) 


THE     BRAMBLER 


Confessions  of  a  Chaperon 


JEEEY  COENELL,  '45 


FOR  man}-  years  mine  has  been  the 
task  of  chaperoning  my  young- 
er sister,  Kay,  throughout  our  trav- 
els, conducted  mostly  by  boat.  Safe- 
guarding Kay  requires  the  tact  of  a 
diplomat  and  the  pugilistic  ability 
of  a  heavy-weight  champion,  neither 
of  which  I  possess.  The  job  is  made 
increasingly  difficult  by  the  fact  that, 
though  T  am  two  years  older  than 
Kay!  I  look  a  good  deal  younger 
than  she.  Thus,  whenever  I  see  a 
dangerous-lookhig  character  monop- 
olizing Kay  and  I  assert  my  rights 
as  protector,  what  usually  hajipens  is 
that  Kay  and  Dangerous  Individual 
exchange  highly  amused  and  superior 
glances  and'D'.  I.  offers  to  give  the 
"kid  brother"  a  quarter  to  run  along. 

It  wasn't  always  like  this.  I  can 
remember  when  Kay  was  a  sweet, 
tractable  child.  The  first  inkling  I 
had  that  she  might  turn  into  a  rath- 
er troublesome  charge  was  when  she 
was  twelve  years  old.  I  happened  to 
wander  through  the  ship  club  room 
and  was  horrified  to  find  my  own 
little  sister  sitting  at  a  table  full  of 
very  amused  men  and  women  whom 
she"  was  telling,  in  between  sips  of  a 
cocktail,  how  very  tired  she  was  of  be- 
ing only  sixteen.  I  spent  the  rest  of 
the  trip  in  my  room,  completely  be- 
wildered and  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
to  cope  with  her.  Since  then  I  have 
become  highly  proficient  in  the  art 
of  keeping  Kay  in  line  and  extricat- 
ing her  from  the  many  colorful 
situations  she  manages  to  get  into  in 
spite  of  my  guardianship. 

I  usually  try  at  the  beginning  of  a 
long  voyage  to  pick  out  some  nice 
suitable  masculine  playmates  for 
Kay.  On  one  occasion  there  were 
half  a  dozen  nice-looking  West  Point 
boys  on  board.  Hopefully  I  called 
Kay's  attention  to  their  uniformed 
beauty. 

"IJh-huh,"  answered  Kay,  her 
dreamy  gaze  fixed  ni>on  a  small,  re- 
pulsive "creature  in  a  knee-length 
pink  silk  shirt  and  rolled-up  pants 
legs.  It  was  no  use.  Kay  went  only 
for  the  strange  and  shady  characters. 
Her  romance  with  Pink  Shirt  went 
on  until  Carlos  stepped  into  the  pic- 
ture. Carlos  was  a  very  nice-looking 
boy  but  he  had  a  large  black  mous- 
tache which  made  him  acceptable  in 
Kay's  eyes.  He  had  a  hard  time, 
though."  It  was  not  until  he  had 
pulled  a  gun  in  a  poker  game,  staged 


a  fist-fight  on  the  dance  floor,  and 
fought  a  duel  on  deck  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  that  he  really  suc- 
ceeded in  luring  her  away  from  Pink 
Shirt,  whose  appeal  seemed  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  he  could  speak  Papi- 
amento  and  apparently  never 
changed  his  shirt.  However,  when 
Carlos  told  me  confidentially  that  he 


had  killed  a  man  in  Venezuela  and 
was   s'oinEr  to  the   States   until   the 


"scandal'"  blew  over,  I  knew  that  the 
romance  had  to  be  stopped.  If  Kay 
ever  found  that  out  about  Carlos  she 
would  be  sure  that  here  at  last  was 
her  life-mate.  So  I  told  her  that  he 
seemed  like  a  nice  fellow,  rather  col- 
orless, but  on  the  whole  quite  a  suit- 
able companion  for  her.  My  approval 
fixed  it. 

Carlos  took  it  rather  hard.  The 
last  we  saw  of  him  he  was  walking 
mournfully  down  the  gang-plank  at 
the  New  York  pier  clad  in  his  bath- 
ing suit  and  a  Panama  hat.  I  hastily 
blocked  Kay's  view  but  I  didn't  need 
to.  The  little  dear  already  had  a 
nastv  little  customs  inspector  in  line. 


Joy 


Pain 


Dnuht 


Silence 


Life 


Word  Puzzle 

L.  S.  F.,  '46 


A  hreath — a  sigh — 

Or  not,  hut  memory  of  a  hreath  or  sigh. 

A  song  of  happiness, 

A  burning  pang. 

How  much  like  pain — 

How  near  our  laughs  to  cr\es! 


A  knife  that  whittles  you, 

A  ragged  hlade  thai  scrapes  awai/  i/oiir 

Of  loveliness, 

And  leaves  you  hare  and  scarred 

And  wise. 


The  mole  creeps  out     - 

And  hesitates. 

Then,  blinded  by  the  sun. 

Slips  back  into  the  damp,  familiar  dark. 

Wondering  about  tlir  soft  green  things 

He  dreamed,  he  sair. 

And  the  blue  sky. 


And  in  the  night 

The  stais  rush  down 

And  drown  you  wUh  many  voices. 

And  in  tlte  dark. 

Your  til  oughts  move  out 

And  stretcli  each  to  a  star 

And  still  are  low. 

Yet  high  above. 


We  struggle  now 

That  we  may  learn 

And  understand  our  doubts, 

That  we  may  then  feel  joy  or  pain 

As  one. 

And  find  our  thoughts  are  stars 

And  stars  but  thoughts. 

And  tiave  no  need 

For  strangled  words. 


rot 
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THE     B  B.  AM  B  L  E  E 


Campus  Commentators 


Mo\'iES  on  the  progress  ol'  the 
wiir  and  ways  in  which  civili- 
ians  must  contribute  to  its  progress 
are  ohtainable  for  all  civilian  groups, 
including-  colleges.  The  University 
of  Kentucky  has  been  designated  hy 
the  Office  of  War  Iirforniation  as  the 
distributing  center  fur  its  films  — 
fihns  representing  American  war 
progress  in  salvage  and  production, 
fihns  of  actual  Allied  air  raids,  and 
the  like  (see  "Scrap  Script""  in  the 
Victory  Section).  On  behalf  of  the 
0.  W.  I.,  the  University  of  Iventucky 
acts  to  arrange  programs  and  to  send 
such  films  to  schools,  local  defense 
councils,  and  other  groups. 

Maylx'  you  feel  that  there  is  a 
general  unawareness  of  events  in  the 
war  as  they  take  place  and  would 
enjoy  and  benefit  from  a  visual  ac- 
count of  what  goes  on,  in  addition 
to  radio  accounts  and  headlines  hur- 
riedly scanned.  It  is  possible  that 
through  this  0.  W.  I.  agencv  there 


might  be  a  showing  nl'  some  realh' 
good  war  movies  at  Sweet  Briar.  Ke- 
low  are  the  sentiments  of  several 
(■am|ras  com  in  entatoi-s  who  were 
ask(>d  ;  "Do  you  think  that  it  would 
be  worthwhile  to  have  such  a  ]5ro- 
gram  of  war  movies  shown  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  yeai-  at  Sweet 
Briar?" 

'l  cs.  it  would  lie  an  awfully  good 
iilca.  liecause  here  at  school  it's  so 
liai'd  to  kee])  up  with  the  war  and 
what  we  are  doiug  in  it.  It's  also 
rather  embarra.ssing  at  times  not  t(i 
have  the  slightest  idea  what's  hap- 
])ening.  I  think  everyone  would  go 
to  see  them  and  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  them. 

— Alice  Nicolson 

Ne\'er  would  I  lia\'c  I'ealized  the 
hon'ov  of  the  siege  of  Stalingrad  if 
I  liadn"t  seen  a  few  phases  of  it  in 
the  March  of  Time.  The  sight  of 
trapped    Germans   trying  to   escape 
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from  ruined  houses  and  falling  one 
by  one  under  the  Eussian  fire  did 
more  to  create  a  sense  of  reality  and 
nearness  than  all  the  newspaper  re- 
ports and  radio  commentators.  There 
was  the  exact  scene  of  the  siege  and 
also  the  men  that  fought  it  and 
Avere  still  fighting  it.  Often  we  lose 
interest  in  the  different  fronts,  he- 
cause  we  cannot  imagine  what  they 
are  like,  having  never  been  in  a  war 
ourselves  and  not  knowing  the  coun- 
tries in  which  this  one  is  being 
fought.  Also,  moving  about  almost 
mechanically  in  the  scheduled  sys- 
tem of  a  college  day,  we  are  apt  to 
let  it  control  our  minds  almost  en- 
tirely aiul  to  forget  that  our  duty 
and  self-interest  demand  us  to  re- 
niemfier  that  there  is  a  war  going  on. 

Films  representing  American  war 
progress  in  salvage  and  production 
would  also  be  interesting  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  would  make  us  realize 
the  eft:'orts  made  by  the  rest  of  the 
nation  to  win  this  war  and  would 
give  us  an  idea  of  what  we  can  do  to 
help. 

I  do  think  it  would  be  very  worth- 
while and  stimulating  for  all  of  us 
to  have  war  and  defense  movies  at 
Sweet  Briar  throughout  the  year. 

— Antoinette  LeBris 


"i  es — I  do  thinkit  would  be  worth- 
"iiile  i(]  have  defense  movies  at 
Sweet  Briar.  Most  of  us,  when  we 
listen  to  the  radio,  turn  to  Tommv 
Dorsey  or  Red  Skelton.  When  we 
see  a  newspaper,  we  scan  the  head- 
lines and  then  dive  into  the  society 
section.  Movies  always  interest  us. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  if  we  have 
defense  movies,  we  will  all  be  en- 
couraged to  listen  to  news  reports 
more  often,  to  keep  up  ^ith  the 
events  in  the  newspaper,  and  to  help 
in  general  to^-ard  the  winning  of  the 
war. 

— Polly  Vandeventer 


Flame 

D.  E.  C,  '46 

Gold  spear  in  llie  dark. 

Shimmering, 

Alive  .  .  . 

A   hri'atli.  of  iriud' 

A  lid  nothingness. 


T  H  E     B  H  A  M  B  L  E  R 


Old 


BARBAKA  WARXER,  '46 

HER  smile  dropped  as  the  custom- 
er walked  away  from  the 
counter.  It  never  relaxed  anymore, 
it  just  dropped,  leaving  a  hard 
straight  hne  on  each  side  of  her 
mouth.  She  smoothed  her  hair  back, 
and  then,  reniendjering,  pulled  at  it 
with  her  fingers,  fluffing  it  out  the 
way  she  had  seen  the  high  school 
girls  do.  Why,  with  her  hair  like  that 
she  didn't  look  more  than  twenty- 
two  or  .  .  .  well,  twenty-five  at  the 
most. 

A  boy  witli  bicycle  clijjs  on  his 
corduroy  pants  walked  Yty.  stared 
straight  at  her,  and  hissed  his  breath 
out  through  his  teeth.  Tliere  now, 
that  showed  she  wasn't  so  bad  .  .  . 
but  why  did  they  always  have  to 
look  at  her  as  if  she  were  standing 
there  naked?  Maybe  she  should 
fasten  that  next  button  on  her  blouse. 
It  was  kind  of  low  that  way,  but 
then  what  about  Betty  Grable's 
blouse  in  "Love  aud  Glamour"'?  If 
Betty  Grable  could  do  it,  so  could 
she. 

Now  there  was  a  gentleman!  He 
was  standing  liy  the  door,  kind  of 
looking  around  for  something,  aud 
anyone  could  see  he  was  quality.  He 
was  young  and  clean  looking,  the 
kind  who  would  ask  you  to  please 
have  lunch  with  him.  He  wouldn't 
whistle  when  he  looked  at  a  girl.  Her 
heart  jumped  as  he  turned  and  came 
towards  the  counter. 

"Can  I  help  you?"  she  asked,  mak- 
iug  her  voice  rise  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  the  way  Katherine  Hepburn 
did. 

"Yes,  some  gloves,  nice  black  gloves 
for  a  lady."  His  voice  was  firm  and 
round  and  young  sounding. 

For  a  lady — she  wondered  who. 

"Someone  about  my  age?"  she 
said,  leaning  ever  so  slightly  across 
the  counter. 

"Oh  no.''  he  said  quickly,  "a  lady 
about  twenty-two.'' 

She  stood  there  stunned.  Why,  she 
didn't  look  a  day  over  twenty-two ! 
Anger  welled  up  inside  her  and  she 
could  feel  her  cheeks  getting  hot. 
Damn !  Why  did  her  face  have  to 
get  red  ?  Her  rouge  always  looked  so 
funny  then.  She  glanced  at  him 
quickly  but  he  was  looking  down — at 
the  low  neckline  of  her  lilouse.  She 
turned  away  sharply. 

"We  haven't  got  any  black  gloves,'' 
she  said.   Her  eves  burned. 


"But  .  .  ." 

"I  said  we  liaven't  got  any  !'" 
He  shrugged  and  went  on.   It  did- 
n't matter  to  him. 

But  to  her  it  was  everything.  It 
meant  she  was  old,  and  all  the  Nite 
Cream  aud  eyelash  curlers  and  two 
dollar  ]iermanents  couldn't  help  any. 
Besides  it  had  made  her  cry  and  her 
mascara  was  ])rol)ai3ly  running.  She 
turned  and  stared  viciously  at  the 
mirror.  She  was  old.  There  they 
were,  tile  wrinkles  and  all  the  hard 
lines. 


■"What's  the  matter?  My  gosh, 
honey,  you  look  bad.'' 

Mabel.  It  was  always  Mabel.  Al- 
ways sticking  her  long  nose  in  every- 
one else's  business. 

"Xothing,  honey.  Just  some  fresh 
lug  wanted  a  date.  My  gosh,  they 
never  stop  pestering  you." 

She  leaned  over  the  counter  quick- 
ly so  Mabel  wouln'c  see  her  eyes  were 
wet  and  began  to  sort  the  boxes  of 
gloves.  There  were  lots  of  gloves  to 
be  sorted  and  as  she  bent  over  them 
she  felt  tired,  tired  and  lost. 


Too  Soon 

H.  L.,  '13 

Oh  God,  leave  me  my  illusions,  please. 
These  and  memories  are  all  I  have  left. 
Willi  iiiiiiiiiil  lividilij  I  seize 
The  jaded  vestiges  of  old  love. 

It's  often  so  difficult  to  keep 
The  strange  mad  sweetness  love  distills. 
Some  silly  pickires  in  a  scrap  hook  sleep. 
Pathetic  reminders  of  old  thrills. 
God,  how  little  of  heauty  can  we  keep! 


YOUNG  WARRIORS 
TO  ADMIRE 

Breathtaking  .  .  .  lovely  gowns  for  the  star-studded 
hours  when  you're  making  furlough  memories. 
Exquisitely  fashioned  and  dedicated  to  making 
you  a  vision  of  haunting  beauty  .  .  .  he'll  never 
forget 
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ILLNEIR^ 


OPPING      CENTRE 


FORMALS  SECOND  FLOOR 


For  leading  a  flight  of 

heavy  bombers  from 

Java  to  Jolo,  P.  I., 

where  he  destroyed  a 

Japanese  tanker,  Connally  has  been  awarded 

the  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  He  then  went 

on  to  rescue  23  stranded  pilots  at  Mindanao. 


Uk  ^  Lieutenant 

If  _^     _  j  Willibald  C.  Bianehi 

South  Dakota 
Stale  College  '40 

Bianehi  was  decorated 
with  the  Congression- 
al Medal  of  Honor  for 
outstanding  heroism 
in  Bataan. Though  he  was  wounded  three  times, 
Bianehi  carried  on  until  he  had  destroyed  one 
machine  gun  nest  and  helped  destroy  another. 


Lieut.  Clarence  E. 
Dickinson,  Jr. 

Guilford  College, 
Naval  Academy  '34 

Cited  for  heroic  action 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  Dick- 
inson was  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross  with  Gold 
Star.  After  parachuting  when  his  plane  was 
knocked  out  of  control,  he  went  back  into  ac- 
tion, attacked  and  hit  an  enemy  submarine. 
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Captain 
Aivin  Mueller,  Jr. 

Air  Corps 
Texas  Luttteran  J.  C.  '28 

Mueller  has  been 
awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross. 
In  a  bombing  raid  on 
a  Japanese  airdrome  his  plane  was  hit  more 
than  100  times  by  enemy  pursuit  planes.  Muel- 
ler brought  his  damaged  plane  back  safeK . 


ROLL 


A  SKIDMORE 

PIC-STOM^L 


A  group  of  senior  majors  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics have  mastered  the  technique 
of    salvaging    old    pieces    of    furniture. 


Right:  Many  posters  have  been  made  by 
art  students  for  use  in  connection  v/ith 
the  college  war  acfivifies  program. 

STUDENTS  at  Skid- 
more  College,  New 
York,  are  giving  gen- 
erously of  time  and  ef- 
fort toward  promotion 
of  the  war  program  on 
the  campus  and  in  the 
community.  They  are 
being  very  practical 
about  it  and  not  shirk- 
ing the  less  dramatic 
tasks.  When  outside 
war  work  claimed  many 
of  the  College  servants, 
fifty-five  of  the  girls  vol- 
unteered their  services  to  sec  that  nearh  3l)()  of  the  newer 
campus  residents  were  properlv  fed  in  the  eleven  freshman 
houses. 

Along  the  lines  of  conservation.  Skidmorc  girls  are  salvag- 
ing many  old  pieces  of  furniture  and  refixing  them,  thus  mak- 
ing it  unnecessary  to  purchase  new  objects  which  contain 
many  of  the  materials  needed  for  war  production. 

Skidmore  coeds  have  also  been  busy  designing  posters  for 
the  Skidmore  War  Activities  Program  in  its  capacity  as  Key 
Center  of  War  Information  and  Training  as  set  up  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  War  Information.  Other  posters  have  been  made  for 
the  Consumer  Education  Center  of  Saratoga  Springs,  and  for 
the  State  Home  Economics  Education  Conference  in  Albany. 


Left:  For  the  group  discussions  on  alfernate 
weeks,  the  students  make  notes  on  news 
summaries  from  the  leading  papers. 


Below:  No,  the  girls  on  the  left  aren't 
"iitterbugging"  or  "trucking,"  they're 
merely    signifying    their    desire    for    milk. 
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Official  U.  S.  Na 

"When  we  do  meet  out  there  near  that  Soufh  Sea  /s/e,  /  am  pretty 
sure  I  am   going  to  knock  the  living  daylights  out  of  My  Jap/* 
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A  little  yellow  man  put  me 
through  this  school.  I  call  him 
My  Jap.  He  is  sitting  in  the  Mikado's 
Naval  Training  School  some  twelve 
thousand  miles  away,  but  he  exerts  a 
beneficial  influence  on  me  all  through 
school.  He  is  the  little  man  who  keeps 
me  working  at  top  speed  all  the  time, 
and  never  lets  me  think  of  slackening 
off. 

My  Jap  is  a  young  almond-eyed  V-7 
who  enlisted  about  the  same  time  I 
did.  He  is  a  dogged  persistent  little 
Oriental  who  spends  all  his  time  study- 
ing like  a  fiend.  In  his  mind  is  one 
goal— to  sink  me.  Some  day,  he  knows, 
we  will  meet  in  naval  combat  near 
some  luscious  South  Sea  Isle,  and  he 
doesn't  want  to  be  missing  any  piece 
of  information. 

So  he  never  misses  an  assignment, 
never  skims  through  a  lesson,  and  his 
notebooks  are  complete  and  immacu- 
late. He  reviews  everything  he  has 
learned  frequently,  so  that  he  will 
have  the  information  at  his  fingertips 
when  he  tries  to  feed  me  to  the  tunas. 

Don't  ask  me  how  I  know  about 
him.  I  had  a  vision  of  him  early  in  the 


course,  and  it  has  never  left  me. 

Whenever  I  am  tired  of  studying 
the  fire  control  system  and  feel  I  would 
like  to  knock  off  for  awhile  to  look  at 
the  pictures  in  "Life,"  I  suddenly  see 
My  Jap.  He  is  sitting  on  a  mat  in  a 
Tokyo  dormitory,  his  glasses  perched 
on  his  Orange  Pekoe  nose,  grimly  ab- 
sorbing the  same  Ordnance  assign- 
ment I  am  inclined  to  skip.  I  go  back 
to  my  book,  and  I  never  do  see  how 
drum  majorettes  are  trained  in  Texas 
High  Schools. 

Sometimes  a  bull  session  down  the 
hall  gives  off  a  mellow  susurration 
which  floats  to  my  ears  with  the  same 
enchantment  the  songs  of  the  Lorelei 
are  said  to  have  had  on  sailors.  My 
Navigation  text  droops  in  my  hands. 
Then  suddenly  I  see  My  Jap  again.  His 
agile  yellow  hands  have  completed  a 
dozen  maneuvering  board  problems, 
and  implanted  in  his  mind  is  the  the- 
ory of  setting  a  torpedo  to  steer  a  col- 
lision course  with  my  ship.  Up  comes 
my  Nav.  book,  and  the  bull  session 
sings  its  siren  song  no  more  . . . 

Does  My  Jap  sound  a  little  like  Su- 
perman to  you?  Not  at  all.  He  just 
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hasnt  got  the  devil-may-care  spirit 
which  is  America's  great  blessing  — 
and  its  failing.  You  see,  ever  since  he 
can  remember  he  knew  he  was  going 
to  be  called  upon  to  sink  the  white 
devil,  and  he  never  forgets  what  he  is 
doing.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so 
unused  to  the  idea  of  battle  that  we 
rarely  correlate  some  dull  Ordnance 
chore  \vith  the  fateful  moment  when 
we  must  all  meet  Our  Japs.  We  tend  to 
get  a  false  perspective,  and  we  forget 
that  our  enemy  is  the  Axis,  not  the 
Drill  Department. 

So,  on  the  whole,  I  am  grateful  for 
My  Jap.  He  gives  me  no  rest  and  he 
works  me  to  death,  but  he  keeps  re- 
minding me  what  this  whole  part  of 
my  life  means.  If  I  can  help  it,  he  will 
not  get  ahead  of  me.  I  have  better  fa- 
cilities, better  teachers,  and  what  is 
more,  I  am  fighting  for  true  freedom, 
which  gives  me  a  tremendous  edge  on 
that  little  yellow  weevil.  When  we  do 
meet  out  there  near  that  South  Sea 
Isle,  I  am  pretty  sure  I  am  going  to 
knock  the  living  daylights  out  of  My 
Jap.  And  I  won't  be  sorry.  For  then, 
and  only  then,  will  he  let  me  rest. 


SCRAP-SCRIPT 


-**>^  Texas  A.  &  M.  had  more  men  in  the  World  War  than 
any  other  college  and,  so  far,  in  this  one  has  outnumbered 
all  other  colleges  including  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 
Twelve  Texas  A.  &  M.  men  have  already  been  decorated 
for  bravery  in  this  Global  War. 

•*l<*t  The  Harvard  University  Bus- 
iness School  is  instituting  a  15 
iveek,  jull-time  course  jar  business 
officials  between  the  ages  of  35  and 
60  in  order  to  retrain  them  for  war 
production  posts.  Although  the 
first  session  is  limited  to  150  men, 
it  is  hoped  that  this  number  will  be 
increased  after  the  program  proves 
to  be  of  value  to  the  war  effort. 

JsCJ^The  motion  picture  bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  War 
Information  has  designated  the  University  of  Kentucky's 
department  of  Extension  as  distributing  center  for  its 
films.  The  University  of  Kentucky  is  cooperating  with  the 
Office  of  War  Information  in  arranging  programs  for  lo- 
cal defense  councils,  adult  clubs  and  schools.  Fihn  sub- 
jects range  from  pointers  on  salvage,  given  by  Donald 
Nelson,  to  a  defense  report  on  tank  production,  to  scenes 
of  an  actual  air  raid  by  the  British  Bomber  Command. 

'^i^^American  soldiers  are  hav- 
ing no  trouble  at  all  in  making 
friends  ivith  the  natives  on  the 
South  Pacific  Islands.  As  a  ges- 
ture of  friendship,  the  chief  of  one 
group  of  natives  presented  a  ser- 
geant with  three  of  his  villages, 
made  him  chief  of  another,  and 
most  important  of  all— ordered  his 
wife  and  daughters  to  do  the  top- 
kick's  laundry  free  of  charge! 

-*t*i  Undersecretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson  has 
quieted  the  fears  of  American  educators  that  the  armed 
forces  were  about  to  "take  over"  many  colleges  for  train- 
ing purposes.  Patterson,  denying  widely  published  reports 


^ 
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to  this  effect,  explained  that  a  plan  is  being  worked  out 
whereby  selected  members  of  the  armed  forces  will  be  sent 
to  those  colleges  which  have  the  facilities  for  technical 
training.  The  armed  forces  will  dictate  the  student's 
course,  he  said,  and  will  pay  his  expenses. 

'^^'^Colleges  all  over  the  country 
are  cooperating  with  the  govern- 
ment's share  -  the  -  meat  campaign 
calling  on  adult  civilians  to  cut 
their  individual  meat  consumption 
to  2y2  pounds  weekly  until  ration- 
ing is  organized.  In  most  colleges 
students  who  eat  their  three  meals 
in  college  dining  rooms  are  staying 
within  their  voluntary  allowance. 

■*l>^Passage  of  the  18-19  year  old  draft  bill  means  that 
only  7  percent  of  all  male  students  in  American  colleges 
and  universities  are  not  liable  for  service  in  the  armed 
forces,  an  Office  of  Education  survey  shows.  Figures  which 
were  taken  in  1941  show  that  only  58,556  male  college 
students  out  of  577,198  are  under  eighteen. 

'^^'^  Librarians  at  Camp  Davis, 
N.  C.  are  prepared  to  vouch  for  the 
power  of  the  written  word.  A  de- 
tail of  eight  soldiers  aided  in  the 
transfer  of  all  books  to  a  new  loca- 
tion. Later  check-up  revealed  one 
volume  remaining  behind:  You 
Cant  Take  It  With  You. 

-^C^^Di'cf  you  know .. .ihat  an  eleven  year  old  boy,  named 
Philip  Van  Reath,  walked  into  a  Chicago  Air  Force  Head- 
quarters with  an  invention  that  may  save  hundreds  of 
Army  pilot's  lives?  .  .  .  that,  unlike  the  WAACs  whose 
uniforms  were  designed  by  the  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps,  the  uniforms  of  the  WAVES  have  been  fashioned 
by  that  famous  stylist,  Mainbocher  .  .  .  that  465  inmates 
of  the  Boston  State  Prison  contributed  a  pint  of  blood 
each  to  the  Red  Cross  for  the  armed  forces  .  .  .  that  Eaton 
J.  Merchant,  whom  the  Union  Army  rejected  in  1861  be- 
cause of  poor  health,  died  at  the  age  of  101  in  California. 

'^i^^Last  June,  Malcolm  MacDon- 
aid,  United  Kingdom  High  Com- 
missioner to  Canada,  had  automo- 
bile trouble  on  his  way  to  Canton, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  to  receive  an 
honorary  degree  at  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity. The  High  Commissioner 
hitch-hiked  the  fifteen  miles  from 
Ogdensburg  and  got  there  in  time. 


•^  At  four  pre-flight  training 
schools,  the  Navy  is  putting  its 
future  aviators  through  the 
stiffest  tougheninc;-up  pro- 
gram ever  devised  for  a  Fight- 
ing force  of  high-flying  aces! 


OUiuial  L     i    Amy  /'^lulu^/u/j/.j 

Pre-night  cadets  are  put  through  an  inrensive 
and  unbelievably  strenuous  daily  routine.  Just 
to  start  the  day  off,  they  limber  up  with  a 
few   mass   calisthenics  or  a  little    road  work. 


Jumping  over  fences  is  just  part  of  the  militaty 
track  program  which,  in  turn,  is  just  porf  of  the 
compulsory  sports  program  (the  hardest,  most 
exhausting  body-contact  sports  known)  on  the 
daily   schedule   of  our   future   naval   aviators. 


HELLHAWKS 

OF  THE  AIR! 


A  BLOND  snub-nosed  boy  was  sit- 
.  ting  on  the  sidelines  of  the  ath- 
letic field  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  on  the  sidelines  because 
of  a  sprained  knee,  but  on  the  field  his 
fellow  cadets  were  staging  a  soccer 
game  for  the  benefit  of  newsreel  cam- 
eramen. They  were  incredibly  rough. 
They  charged  like  wild  bulls,  crashed 
into  one  another  with  bone-crushing 
force,  and  bounced  up  from  the 
ground    like    professional    tumblers 


every  time  they  were  downed.  A  star- 
tled bystander  yelped  to  the  boy  on 
the  bench,  ''At  this  rate  they're  going 
to  kill  themselves  for  those  newsreel 
guys." 

"Oh,  no,  sir,"  the  cadet  replied, 
"they're  not  playing  nearly  as  hard  to- 
day as  tlrey  play  in  a  regular  game, 
because  they  cool  off  while  the  men 
are  reloading  the  cameras." 

That  will  give  you  a  faint  idea  of 
the  kind  of  toughening  all  the  U.  S. 


Navy's  future  aviators  are  getting  to- 
day before  they  ever  set  foot  inside  a 
plane  or  lay  a  hand  on  the  controls. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  is 
only  one  of  our  universities  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  land  that  have  been  taken 
over  largely  by  the  Navy  for  the  train- 
ing and  conditioning  of  30,000  young 
men  a  year.  The  course  lasts  three 
months.  The  instructors  include  the 
nation's  outstanding  athletic  coaches. 
The  facilities  are  the  best  that  could 


be  found  in  combing  the  country.  The 
whole  program  is  ambitious  and  ex- 
tensive, calculated  to  give  Uncle  Sam 
the  finest,  fightingest  swarm  of  hell- 
hawks  of  the  air  in  all  the  world. 

The  fundamental  need  for  the  course 
lies  in  the  fact  that  naval  aviation  is 
just  naturally  tough.  It  is  one  thing  to 
fly  a  plane,  but  it  is  quite  another  to 
take  off,  with  split-second  timing  from 
the  narrow  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier, 
navigate  over  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  open  ocean,  seek  out  the  en- 
emy fleet,  fight  off  savage  attacks  by 
enemy  fighters,  launch  an  attack  at 
short  range  in  a  storm  of  anti-aircraft 
fire,  navigate  back  to  the  tiny  floating 
airport  which  by  now  is  hundreds  of 
miles  from  where  you  left  it,  and  final- 
ly land  at  nearly  stalling  speed  on  its 
pitching,  rolling,  plane-packed  deck. 
It  is  one  thing  to  flv  a  plane,  but  it  is 
quite  another  to  hurl  yourself  into  an 
attack  against  "hopeless'  odds  as 
Lieutenant  Commander  "Butch" 
O'Hare  did;  or  keep  yourself  afloat  in 
the  open  ocean  for  24  hours  despite 
severe  wounds  as  Ensign  John  Gay 
did;  or  keep  alive  for  34  days  in  an 
open  boat  without  food,  water  or 
clothing  as  airmen  Dixon,  Pastula  and 
Aldrich  did;  or  survive  a  crash  land- 
ing and  fight  your  way  for  days 
through  tropical  jungle  to  get  back  to 
your  carrier  and  fight  again  as  several 
naval  aviators  have  done  in  the  islands 
of  the  South  Pacific. 

Naval  aviators  may  be  called  upon 
to  do  one  or  all  of  these  things.  And 
even  at  best  theirs  is  a  gruelling, 
nerve-wracking  duty,  demanding  the 
highest  type  of  never-say-die  spirit. 
They've  got  to  be  tough. 

When  America  entered  this  war, 
the  youth  of  the  land  was  quite  the 
opposite  of  tough.  They  were  used  to  a 
comparatively  soft  and  easy  going 
life.  Their  high  school  world  consisted 
of  cokes  at  the  corner  drug-store,  jit- 
terbug dancing,  and  rides  in  cut-down 
jalopies.  PhysicaUy  and  mentally  they 
were  unprepared  to  fight  enemies 
trained  from  early  childhood  in  spar- 
tan living,  physical  strength  and  en- 
durance, and  cold-blooded  will-to-win. 
This  became  all  too  apparent  to  the 
Navy  when  it  discovered  that  40  per- 
cent of  all  naval  aviation  candidates 


"washed  out"  of  flight  training  be- 
cause of  physical  or  psychological  in- 
ability to  keep  up  with  the  strenuous 
program.  The  Navy  simply  could  not 
afford  to  have  40  percent  of  its  avia- 
tion candidates  wash  out.  Yet  the  re- 
quirements could  not  be  lowered  — 
there  was  no  room  for  weaklings. 

The  Navy  found  the  answer  by  set- 
ting up  its  pre-flight  training  program 
for  all  fledgling  fliers  —  three  months 
of  iron  discipline  and  body  building 
and  development  of  endurance  and  in- 
tensive indoctrination  with  hell-bent 
fighting  spirit.  A  detailed  course  of 
instruction  was  set  up  with  four  broad 
objectives: 

1.  Physical  conditioning  and  strength 

2.  Knowledge  of  general  naval  lore 

3.  Knowledge  of  military  drill  and 
seamanship 

4.  Elementary  training  in  communica- 
tion and  specialties 

in  short,  the  cadets  were  to  emerge  in 
three  short  months  as  embryo  naval 
officers,  well  grounded  for  their  plunge 
into  nine  long  months  of  actual  flying 
instructions. 

The  emphasis  was  to  be  on  sports— 
but  never  on  sports  for  sports  sake. 
Every  form  of  physical  exercise  was  to 
involve  bodily  contact,  competition, 
combat.  Any  sport  that  did  not  prove 
itself  to  be  valuable  in  inducing  a  com- 
bative frame  of  mind  as  well  as  in 
body-building,  was  to  be  dropped.  The 
boys  are  given  expert  tutoring  in  box- 
ing, wrestling,  rough  -  and  -  tumble 
fighting,  hand  to  hand  combat  and 
swimming.  Hard  realism  rules  the 
courses.  Marquis  de  Queensbury  rules 
are  forgotten  as  the  cadets  are  taught 
how   to   disable   an   opponent   in   the 
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Instead  of  shol-pvtiing  with  an  ordi- 
nary round  shot,  pre-flighf  cadefs  throw 
six-fool  logs  around  fo  get  in  condition. 


most  efficient  possible  manner,  no 
blows  barred.  They  are  taught  how  to 
handle  unruly  prisoners,  how  to  over- 
come a  guard,  how  to  kill  an  armed 
man  barehanded.  They  are  taught  not 
only  how  to  swim,  but  how  to  stay 
afloat  indefinitely. 

The  academic  instruction  includes  a 
course  in  "Essentials  of  Naval  Serv- 
ice," covering  naval  history,  tradi- 
tions, and  customs,  and  aimed  at  giv- 
ing the  novice  the  feeling  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Also  a  part  of  academic  instruction 
are  courses  in  mathematics  and  phys- 
ics, and  more  specialized  subjects. 
The  cadets  are  taught,  for  example,  to 
recognize  U.  S.  and  enemy  aircraft 
and  surface  ships  in  the  flash  of  an 
eye.  They  are  taught  something  of  the 
background  of  the  war  and  something 
of  the  ideologies  we  fight.  They  are 
taught  enemy  tactics  and  how  to  com- 
bat them. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  evaluate  the 
worth  of  the  pre-flight  training  schook. 
Within  a  few  months,  when  graduates 
fill  the  flying  schools,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  "washouts"  are 
drastically  reduced.  When  they  go  on 
to  advanced  training  stations  and 
finally  to  operational  bases,  the  real 
potentialities  of  these  new  supermen 
will  begin  to  be  revealed.  "But,"  say 
the  Navy  men  closest  to  the  pre-flight 
schools,  "wait  another  year.  Then 
you'll  see  how  much  these  courses  are 
doing  for  America ! "  Wait  until  these 
boys  get  out  in  the  fleet,  and  the  Japs 
themselves  will  learn  what  it's  like  to 
face  the  toughest  gang  of  fighting 
fliers  ever  turned  out  by  any  country 
in  the  world.".  ..  Keep  them  flying! 


and  the  Army  and  Navy,  too! 
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E  cheered  their  heroism,  their  daring,  their  never- 
say-die  spirit  at  Wake  Island,  for  example. 

Over  and  over  in  conversation,  editorials,  speeches,  and 
every  other  form  of  verbal  bouquet  we  told  them  how  fine  we 
thought  they  were.  And  how  solidly  we  stood  behind  them. 

But  now  comes  the  time  when  we've  got  to  tell  all  that 
to  the  Marines  and  the  Army  and  Navy  in  something 
more  substantial  than  mere  words. 

Demonstration — not  conversation — is  called  for  now! 

We've  got  to  increase  and  maintain  the  club-houses 
which  the  men  can  use  on  their  time  off.  432  are  already 
operating  now.  But  that's  not  nearly  enough. 

We've  got  to  help  keep  up  their  spirit  by  keeping  boredom 
and  monotony  out  of  their  lives.  A  fighter  needs  entertain- 
ment for  his  mind  as  well  as  guns  for  his  hands,  uniforms 
for  his  back,  food  for  his  stomach. 

The  USO  camp  shows  are  bringing  the  world's  best  en- 
tertainment to  the  armed  forces.  But  we've  only  started ! 


Mobile  units  for  troops  in  remote  positions  .  .  .  troops- 
in-transit  service  at  transportation  stations  . . .  book  gather- 
ing and  distributing  .  .  .  these  are  just  a  few  more  expanding 
services  the  U  S  O  is  giving. 

For  the  U  S  O  —  and  you  —  are  charged  with  the  vital 
duty  of  helping  keep  up  morale. 

Fighting  spirit  is  a  real,  a  vital,  a  specific  thing.  An 
instrument  of  war  like  bullets,  bombers,  and  tanks.  With- 
out it  no  victory  can  be  won. 

So  it's  your  move  now,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America.  That 
fountain  pen  you  sign  your  check  with  is  a  machine  gun 
today.  Will  you  start  shooting? 

Send  your  contribution  to  your  local  campaign  chairman 
or  to  National  Headquarters,  USO,  Empire  State  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 


USO 


STATISTICS  IN  THE  WAR 


Professor  Martin  A.  Brumbaugh 


•  Martin  A.  Brumbaugh,  Professor  of 
Sfatislics  at  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
discusses  the  importance  of  statistics  in 
the  war  program  and  postwar  world. 


WITH  the  United  States  at  war 
and  doing  things  on  a  large  scale 
basis,  the  use  ol  statistics  has  increased 
tremendously.  Consequently,  the  de- 
mand lor  competent  statisticians  has 
expanded  so  greatly  that  the  shortage 
is  acute,  and  is  so  recognized  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Federal  government's  demand 
for  statisticians  is  obviously  related  to 
the  tremendous  expansion  of  existing 
agencies  and  the  addition  of  the  war 
_  agencies.  Any  person  with  a  good  basic 
one  year  course  in  statistics  can  make 
a  major  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
in  the  capacity  of  a  statistical  clerk  in 
Washington  or  elsewhere  as  needed. 
Persons  with  more  training  and/or 
extensive  research  experience  are  bad- 
ly needed  to  conduct  industrial  studies, 
commodity  analyses,  labor  market 
analyses,  marketing  analyses,  price 
analyses  and  to  carry  on  advanced 
studies  in  mathematical  statistics. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  de- 
scribes the  need  for  statisticians  as 
follows:  "To  assume  responsibility 
for  the  gathering,  assembling,  collat- 
ing, interpreting,  and  disseminating 
of  data  pertaining  to  requirements  for 
procurement  of  war  materials;  to  pre- 
pare statistical  reports  and  attend  con- 
ferences." 

In  this  description  of  government 
work  all  of  the  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  statistics  in  the  war  effort. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  continuous  de- 
mand for  persons  with  statistical  train- 
ing in  the  conduct  of  the  civilian  activ- 
ities of  the  government. 

In  private  concerns  statisticians  are 
needed  in  the  following  major  capaci- 
ties: 

(1)  To  set  up  plans  of  production 
control  in  factories  where  the  shift  to 


war  production  has  disrupted  routine 
planning  as  conducted  in  previous 
years. 

(2)  To  assist  personnel  managers  in 
the  establishment  of  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  hiring  and  proper  place- 
ment of  a  flood  of  new  workers.  This 
need  will  become  more  acute  as  more 
women  engage  in  industrial  work. 

(3)  To  establish  and  operate  a  sep- 
arate department  for  the  clearance  of 
the  mass  of  reports  required  by  the 
government  in  connection  with  war 
work.  This  includes  inventory  reports, 
payroll  reports,  tax  and  bond  deduc- 
tion reports  and  the  like. 

(4)  To  test  samples  of  incoming 
raw  materials  for  compliance  with 
purchasing  specifications. 

(5)  To  conduct  continuous  research 
in  the  field  of  quality  control  to  mini- 
mize rejections  of  goods  by  inspectors, 


^      ^      -^ 


t'hoto  hy  F.  P.C. 

and  to  pave  the  way  for  improvement 
of  quality. 

(6)  To  provide  for  executives  the 
usual  flow  of  information  concerning 
production,  price  trends,  sales,  and 
general  business  conditions. 

The  use  of  statistical  techniques  in 
any  field  of  endeavor  is  related  to  the 
size  of  the  operating  unit  from  the 
point  of  view  of  internal  control,  and 
to  the  overall  size  of  the  operation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  external  con- 
trol. Neither  small  operating  units 
nor  small  operations  have  great  need 
of  statistical  control.  With  increased 
size,  however,  personal  control  van- 
ishes and  statistical  control  must  take 
over.  Moreover,  something  like  a  phys- 
ical law  is  involved,  pamely,  the  de- 
mand for  statistical  control  varies  di- 
rectly as  the  cube  of  the  size  of  the 
operation. 

Possibly  transcending  in  impor- 
tance in  the  long  run  all  that  has  been 
outlined  above  is  the  enormous  contri- 
bution which  statisticians  must  make 
to  the  planning  of  the  postwar  United 
States  and  also  the  postwar  world. 


THE     B  R  AM  B  L  E  II 


As  Black  is  to  White 

(CoiltilllU-<l    trnlll    IMfiO    S  ) 

I'm  insulting  yon.  Maybe  that's  wliy 
I  liked  you  so  much,  thong-h  I  was 
hurt  and  humiliated  in  between." 

"You  seem  to  have  forgotten  about 
the  last  time,"  said  Beth.  "T  wanted 
to  stay  with  you  so  badly — but  you 
said — really  Paul,  it  was  the  worst 
thing — 'I  don't  see  that  it  makes 
much  dift'erence,'  you  said  calmly, 
'when  I  sav  goodbye  to  vou'.'' 

He  laughed.  "You  liked  that  did- 
n't you?  The  harder  to  win,  the  bet- 
ter the  game." 

"You  know  me  too  well,"  she 
snapped.  "But  it  hurt  all  right.  And 
after  I'd  told  you  I  was  in  love  with 
you." 

"I  remember  just  what  you  said — 
it  was  'I  love  you  fonight'.  And  I 
asked  you  if  it  was  war  hysteria,  and 
then,  do  you  remember  what  you 
said  ?" 

"Must  I  regret  that  the  rest  of  my 
life?"  she  demanded.  "I  had  to  be 
hone.st,  Paul." 

"Yes,  one  can't  be  entirely  with- 
out a  conscience,  can  one  ?'' 

"He's  getting  the  better  of  me," 
she  thought,  "I  wanted  to  show  him 
that  I've  changed  ...  or  do  we  al- 
ways act  the  same  with  the  same 
people  ?''  She  stood  with  her  back 
against  the  bar.  "I  want  him  to 
know  I'm  sick,  sick — of  all  these  peo- 
ple with  their  same  stupid  faces. 
They're  all  like  T  used  to  be — playing 
meaningless  games — jilaying  just  to 
win.  Take  that  tall  liloud  boy  over 
there  talking  to  Biddy  .  .  .  how  tall 
ho  is  .  .  .  he  makes  Paul  look  quite 
small  by  comparison."  Just  at  that 
moment  the  boy  caught  her  eye  and 
he  raised  his  e3febrows  inquiringly, 
and  a  pleased  smile  spread  over  his 
face,    Beth  smiled  back  at  him  s1oa\- 

ly- 

Paul  nudged  her.  "Here  we  go 
again,"  he  said  grinning, 

"Oh,  shut  up,"  she  'retorted.  "I 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  aliout 
anyway." 

"Shall  we  try  dancing?''  he  asked 
her. 

So  they  began  dancing,  and  al- 
ready she  was  wavering.  "It  should- 
n't matter,"  she  told  herself  angrily, 
"just  becau.se  he  doesn't  have  all  the 
social  graces.  Who  cares  if  h^  doesn't 
snap  to  his  feet  the  minute  a  girl 
walks  into  a  room,  and  things  like 
that?  He's  got  integrity  and  stand- 
ards and  that's  what  I  .  .  .  " 

The  tall  blond  boy's  name  was  Al- 
lison, and  of  course  he  danced  beau- 
tifully. And  he  wanted  her  to  go  out 
with  him  that  night  and  really,  he 
danced  so  beautifully,  and  he  smiled 
so  wickedly,    "Well,"   she   said — "I 


don't  know — ''  she  hesitated.  "I'm 
sorry,"  she  said,  "but  I  really  ciin't 
— no  I  can't." 

"Are  you  sure?  It  would  l>e 
fun  .  .  .  ■' 

"Oh  1  know  it,"  she  said.  "But 
really — '' 

Suddenly  he  let  go  of  her  and  took 
a  step  backwards  and  another  boy 
took  his  place ;  and  then  another, 
and  another.  She  became  lost  in  the 
whirling  music  ;  she  was  conscious  of 
her  different  partners  only  as  part  of 
the  rhythm,  as  their  bodies  pressed 
against  hers  and  fell  away  again. 
But  finally  .she  was  dancing  with 
Paul,  and  she  stopped  abruptly, 

"Please  take  me  out  of  here,"  she 
said.   "I  hate  it.    Please,  let's  go." 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 
"I  thought  you  liked  these  things. 
Good  God,  you  were  always  taunting 
me  into  going  to  them  and  then 
you'd  be  so  annoyed  when  I'd  tag 
after  v'ou," 

"Listen,"  she  said,  and  she  felt  she 
she  would  have  to  shriek  to  be  un- 
derstood, "It's  true  I  always  thought 
the  grass  looked  greener — but  now  I 
know  it  was  just  an  optical  illusion." 

"What  were  vou  looking  for  anv- 
way?"  he  asked',  "The  Holy  Grail?'' 

"I  have  to  explain  it  to  you.  Look, 
you  get  us  drinks.  I  don't  want  to 
go  near  that  bar  again.  I'll  try  to 
find  a  quiet  spot  in  the  other  room. 
Meet  me  there." 

"It's  this  way,"  she  said,  when 
they  too  were  part  of  the  bright, 
moving  fringe  in  the  living  room. 
"Please  don't  laugh  at  me,  it's  going 
to  sound  so  silly  but  it's  the  only  way 
I  can  explain  it.  Have  you  ever 
taken  a  Multiple  Choice  e.xam  ?  In 
grade  school  they  were  always  gi\- 
ing  us  little  tests  with  questions  like 
— East  is  to  West — as  black  is  to — 
well,  ink,  white,  cat,  or  night.  You 
know,  check  the  right  ansfl-er.  But 
it  A\as  always  so  difficult  for  me  to 
make  the  choice.  The  minute  I'd 
(lieck  one  I'd  look  over  the  list  again 
and  iliange  my  mind,  and  then  I'd 
be  lost,  I  was  always  afraid  they 
\vere  trying  to  fool  me.  It's  been  like 
that  all  my  life.  That's  why  I  had 
to  try  all  the  answers  before  I  finally 
chose.    Don't  you  see  ?" 

"No  Beth,"  he  said,  "these  parties, 
these  conquests — they  meant  more 
to  you  than  just  a  chance  for  you  to 
make  up  your  mind,  a  lot  moi'e.  And 
all  the  checking  and  erasing — you 
reveled  in  it.  My  dear,  don't  you  see 
— East  is  to  West  as  black  is  to  white 
and  that's  that.  There's  your  an- 
swer. We'll  never  really  get  along. 
But  lord,  I  wish  it  were  different  I" 

"You  hate  these  parties,"  she  said. 
"Why  did  you  come?" 

"You  know  why." 


"And  if  you  took  me  out  tonight 
and  kissed  me  again,  you'd  be  in  love 
with  me  again.  Wouldn't  you,  Paul  ?'' 

"Yes,  heaven  help  me,  I  suppose  I 
would,'' 

She  sat  back  and  smiled  trium- 
phantly. The  tall  blond  boy  whose 
name  was  Allison  saw  her  and 
thought  she  was  smiling  at  him.  He 
came  up  to  her,  drew  her  aside,  and 
asked  her  to  go  out  with  him  again. 
"But  I've  already  refused  you,"  she 
said  surprised.  "Why  did  you  ask 
me  again  ?" 

"I  don't  know  .  .  ,  something 
about  the  way  you  said  it  ...  I  was 
sure  you  could  be  coaxed  ...  It  was 
as  though  all  the  while  you  were  say- 
ing 'No,'  you  were  unconsciouslv 
swaying  towards  me." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  you're  right,"  she 
said  sadly.  "Wait' here.  If  I  nod, 
it's  ves." 

"What  did  he  want?"  asked  Paul 
in  an  annoyed  voice  when  she  came 
back, 

"Nothing,"  She  picked  up  her 
glass  and  studied  it  carefully. 
"Paul,"  she  said  slowly,  "tliis  uni- 
form— well,  it  means  something  to 
you,  doesn't  it?" 

"It's  come  to  mean  a  great  deal," 
he  said, 

'"One  more  thing.  Is  your  work 
dangerous  ?" 

"It's  considered  very  dangerous. 
That's  why  they  give  me  a  month's 
leave  every  so  often.  But  I  rather 
like  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  asked 
for  the  job.  I'm  not  the  dashing  ad- 
venturous type  but — " 

She  leaned  forward.  "But  what?" 
she  asked  softly. 

He  shrugged.  "Someone's  got  to 
do  it."  he  said  simply. 

"I  see.    Then  you'll  have  enough 

(Contimied  on  page  16) 


Sleep 

F.  F.  K,,  '46 


Misty  draperies. 

Mushy  sweet. 

Covering  all  hiil 

Tiny  feet. 
0,  tier  face  has  ageless  wisdom 
And  her  hands  are  tender  and  cool, 
Soolhing  the  worried  dreamer, 
Calming  the  hurried  fool. 

Serene,  her  face 

No  worries  marl-. 

Her  dress  the  moon. 

Her  cloah  the  dark. 
The  many  worries  of  the  world 
Pass  on  as  the  hours  creep. 
But  man  has  rest  and  safety 
Embraced  hy  mysterious  Sleep. 
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So  Proud  of  You 

(Coiitimied  from  pa^je  2) 

port,  when  she  saw  Jim  with  shirt 
sleeves  rolled  up,  playing  football 
with  a  mob  of  teen-aged  ruffians.  He 
was  completely  lost  in  the  game, 
laughmg  and  shouting.  Carol  began 
to  wonder  exactly  what  kind  of  a 
man  this  was  who  would  give  up  an 
evening  of  swimming  and  cocktails 
to  play  with  stupid  little  boys. 

Jim  did  not  call  and  Carol  did  not 
see  him  for  several  weeks.  One  day 
on  the  way  back  from  town  Mrs.  La- 
Motte  asked  the  chautfeur  to  stop 
at  the  neighborhood  grocery  store. 
AVhile  Carol  and  her  mother  were 
still  sitting  in  the  long  black  Cadil- 
lac, Jim  walked  out  of  the  store,  his 
arms  filled  with  packages.  A  short, 
little  lady  pattered  along  beside  him, 
cliattering  profusely.  He  and  the 
little  old  woman  walked  on  up  the 
street  together.  Jim  was  engrossed 
and  did  not  see  the  LaMottes. 

At  the  sight  of  him,  tall  and  strik- 
ing in  his  uniform,  Carol's  heart  gave 
a  jump.  Why,  she  didn't  know,  be- 
cause she  barely  knew  the  man,  had 
never  even  had  a  date  with  liim. 

That  evening  Carol  began  to  ques- 
tion her  father  at  the  dinner  table. 
"Father,  how  long  do  they  keep  the 
boys  out  at  the  airport?"' 

"Oh,  none  of  them  stay  here  long, 
dear.  This  is  only  temporary  duty. 
The  boys  have  already  finished  a 
severe  training  course  and  were  sent 
here  to  fly  these  planes  on  short  trips, 
or  to  give  lectures  to  cadets  Just  be- 
ginning primary  training.  It's  rather 
restful  duty,  just  before  they  are  sent 
overseas." 

For  some  reason  Carol  hoped  that 
Jim  would  not  be  sent  overseas,  but 
if  he  were,  she  hoped  it  would  be 
many  months  later. 

The  next  day  Carol  tossed  away 
her  pride  and  set  out  for  the  airport 
with  two  box  lunches  that  she  had 
asked  the  cook  to  fix.  When  she  ar- 
rived she  went  to  the  main  office 
and  asked  for  Lieutenant  Colby. 
"Sorry,  but  Lieutenant  Colby  is  giv- 
ing a  lecture.  If  you  want  to  wait, 
you  may  be  able  to'  catch  him  after 
class  on  his  way  to  lunch." 

"Thanks.    I'll  wait  over  here."" 

Carol  singled  out  a  bench  and 
waited,  listening  to  the  big  clock 
over  the  infoi'mation  bureau  tick  the 
minutes  away.  Old  men  and  young 
men  passed  by  wearing  various  in- 
signia which  held  no  meaning  Tor 
her. 

Finall)',  Jim,  with  his  usual  smile, 
came  up.  "Tlris  certainly  is  a  pleas- 
ant surprise.  Where  is  that  frigid  aire 
personality  ?" 

(Continued  on  page  11) 


Old  Hendrik  Hudson 

F.  F.  K.,  ■  ki 

Old  Hendrik  Hudson, 

Bowling  in  the  shies, 

Tlirowing  down  the  hig  bl((cl-  halln, 

B(dls  mirrored  irilli  tlir  sunlight. 

Down  they  roll, 

Down  poUsJted,  grey,  cloud  alleys. 

So  smootli,  so  polished 

Almost  nice  sen  penrl. 

Boisterous  with  laugliter. 

Bent  double  in  Ids  rusty  panlidoons 

Old  Hendrik  Hudson  rolls  n  strike. 

"Set  'em  up,"  he  roars. 
Little  winged  angels 
Set  up  the  ponderous  pins. 
Valueless  and  priceless. 
Priceless,  being  fashioned 
From  cedars  of  Lebanon; 
Valueless,  being  fashioned 
From  shadowy  shades  of  dream. 

Old  Hendrik  Hudson 

Smokes  his  long  Dutch  pipe. 

Calls  for  a  glass  from  the  sturdy  wooden  cask- 

And  the  sun  comes  out  again. 
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As  We  Pass  By 


"We  dare  not  think  too  long  on  those 
wlio  (lied. 
While  still  so  manv  vet  must  rome 
to  hirth." 

William  Kllerv  Leonard 
Indian  Sunnnfr 

"Toda}'  T  have  grown  taller  from 
walking  with  the  trees."' 

Karle  Wilson  Bakei- 
''Good  Comjiany" 

"The  dew  rains  its  freshness  down 

And  strings  with  spheres 

Of  wet  the  webs  and  oaten  ears.'" 

Madison  t'awein 

Penetralia 

''Love  one  another,  hnt  make  not  a 

bond  of  love : 

I>et  it  rather  be  like  a  moving  sea 

between  the  shores  of  your  souls. 

Fill  each  others  cup  but  drink  not 

from  one  cup  .  .  . 
Sing  and  dance  together  and  be 
joyous,  but  let  each  of  you  be 
alone. 
Even  as  the  strings  of  a  lute  are 
alone  though  they  quiver  Mith 
the  same  music."' 

Kahlil  Gibran 
The  Prophef 

"You    Iniv    some    flowers    for    "\'our 

table. ' 
You  tenil  them  tenderly  as  you're 

able. 
You  fetch  them  water  from  hither 

and  thither. 
What  thanks  do  you  get  for  it  all  "r 

They  witlier. 

"Men  in  single  state  should  tarry 
While   women   I   suggest   should 
marry." 

Samuel  Hoffenstein 
Poems  in  Praise  of 
Practically  Nothing 


"Our  |)i-(iMem  is  not  to  discover 
what  we  ought  to  do  if  we  were  dif- 
ferent, but  what  we  ought  to  do  be- 
ing what  we  are." 

'"\\'c  need  so  much  spiritual  in- 
siglit,  and  we  have  so  little.  Our  air- 
ships may  some  day  float  over  the 
hills  of  Arcturus,  but  how  will  that 
helji  us  if  we  cannot  find  the  soul  of 
this  world?" 

Clarence  Day,  Ji'. 
This  Simian  Worh] 

"The  heat  danced  over  the  corn, 
and,  pervading  all,  was  a  soft,  in- 
sensible hum,  like  the  murmur  of 
liright  minutes  holding  revel  between 
lieaveii  and  earth." 

John  Galsworthy 

"You    ought    to   have    seen    how    it 
looked  in  the  rain. 
The  fruit  mi.xed  with  water  in  lay- 
ers of  leaves 
Like  two  kinds  of  jewels,  a  vision 
for  thieves." 

Roliert  Frost 

Blueberries 

from  North  of  Boston 

"^\'llere    do   they    get    their    beauty 
from,  all  these  ? 
They  do  but  glaze  a  lantern  lit  for 

mail. 
.Vnd   woiiian"s  beauty  is  the  flame 
therein. " 

Lascelles  Abercrombie 
from  Yashfi 

■'For  men  can  endure  to  hear  oth- 
ers jn-aised  only  so  long  as  they  can 
severally  persuade  themselves  of  their 
own  aliility  to  equal  the  actions  re- 
countered.  When  this  point  is  passed, 
envv  comes  in  and  with  it  incredul- 
ity." 

Thucydides,  History 


"fire  is  beautiful 
and  we  know  that  if  we  get 
too  close  it  will  kill  us 
but  what  does  that  matter 
it  is  better  to  be  happy 
for  a  moment 

and   be  burned  up  with  beauty 
than  to  live  a  long  time 
and  be  bored  all  the  while" 

the  lesson  of  the  moth 
from  Archie  and  Mehitahel 

''Ah,  Love !    Could  thou  and  I  with 
Fate  conspire 
To    grasp    this    sorry    Scheme    of 

Things  entire, 
\^'ould  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits  and 

then 
liemould   it   nearer  to  the  Heart's 
Desire." 

Ruhaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 

'"Ease  and  Eela.xation  are  profit- 
al)le  to  all  studies.   The  mind  is  like 
a  biiw.  the  stronger  being  unbent.'" 
Ben  Jonson 

"The  tide  of  friendship  does  not 
rise  high  on  the  bank  of  perfection. 
.Vmiable  weaknesses  and  shortcom- 
ings are  the  food  of  love.  It  is  from 
the  roughness  and  imperfect  breaks 
in  a  man  that  you  are  able  to  lay 
hold  of  him  .  .  .  My  friends  are  not 
perfect  and  so  we  suit  each  other 
admirably.  Their  weaknesses  keep 
mine  in  countenance,  and  so  save  me 
from  humiliation  and  shame.  "We 
give  and  take,  bear  and  forbear ;  the 
stupidity  they  utter  today  salves  the 
recollection  of  the  stupidity  I  ut- 
tered yesterday,  in  their  want  of  wit 
I  see  my  own,  and  so  feel  satisfied 
and  kindly  disposed.  It  is  one  of  the 
charitable  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence that  pei-fection  is  not  essential 
to  friendshi]!.'" 

Alexander  Smith 
Dreamthorp 


So  Proud  of  You 

(Continued  from  page   10) 

"Oh,  I  left  that  at  home  this  trip. 
Would  you  like  to  eat  a  box  lunch 
with  me  ?" 

"Sure,  1  don't  know  where  we  can 
eat  it  except  in  a  reception  room  or 
a  hangar." 

"Let's  go  to  a  hangar  for  old  time's 
sake." 

As  Carol  and  Jim  sat  on  top  of  a 
freight  box  in  one  of  the  hangars  eat- 
ing fried  chicken  and  potato  salad, 


Jim  looked  up  and  gazed  at  her  a 
long  time. 

"Y^ou  know,  you  aren"t  as  bad  as  I 
imagined." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

''Oh,  nothing.  I  just  thorrght  you 
were  the  worst  snob  I  ever  saw.'" 

''You  did.  did  you?  Well,  Fll  have 
you  know  1  think  you  are  the  rudest 
person  I  ever  knew !"  Carol  flashed 
back.  At  that  she  dumped  potato 
salad,  stuffed  eggs,  and  the  box  in 
his  lap  and  left. 

Jim  was  furious.  This  was  a  little 
more  than  he  could  stand.    She  was 


not  only  a  snob  but  had  no  sense  of 
humor.  There  was  only  one  way  to 
cure  her.  He  threw  down  the  two 
lunches,  ran  after  Carol,  picked  her 
up  and  carried  her  back,  kicking  and 
scratching,  to  the  freight  bos. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she 
screamed,  her  fists  flying.  "I'm  just 
going  to  teach  you  a  lesson.',"  With 
one  jerk  Jim  flung  Carol  over  his 
knee.  Holding  her  firmly  with  one 
liand  he  gave  her  a  couple  of  hard 
licks  with  the  other.  Then  he  dumped 
lier  on  the  floor  with  the  box  lunches 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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So  Proud  of  You 

(Continued   fnmi  inigi-  11  ) 

and  walked  out  of  the  hanger. 

Carol  fumed  for  several  days.  At 
dinner  a  few  nights  later,  Mr.  La- 
Motte  remarked.  "I'm  going  to  liate 
to  see  that  young  man  go." 
"What  young  man,  father  ?'" 
'■Jim  Colby,  you  know,  the  boy 
\vlio"s  been  stationed  at  the  airport 
for  several  months.  Eemember  him 
coming  here  to  dinner  one  night? 
He's  helped  me  out  several  times  by 
flying  me  to  Washington." 

Carol's  heart  skipped  a  beat.  She 
couldn't  understand  why,  because 
this  boy  was  the  one  person  she  dis- 
liked most  in  the  world. 

"Where  is  he  going,  father?'"  she 
asked  nonchalantly. 

"He  has  been  ordered  to  San  Die- 
go, which  probably  means  Australia 
or  somewhere  near  there." 

"But  they  can't  do  that!''  Carol 
exclaimed.  On  seeing  her  father's 
quizzical  expression.  Carol  settled 
back  in  her  chair  and  gazed  at  her 
food  like  a  scolded  puppy. 

The  following  afternoon  the  tele- 
phone rang.   It  was  Jim  Colby. 

'"Are  your  feathers  still  ruffled  oi 
will  you  speak  to  me?"  he  asked 
when  Carol  answered  the  phone.  " 

'Tm  a  fool  to  forgive  you,  but 
father  tells  me  you  are  leaving  us 
soon  ;  so  I  suppose  I'll  do  my  U.  S.  0. 
duty  and  humor  you." 

"Do  you  suppose  you  could  for- 
sake your  social  activities  for  an 
afternoon  and  go  horseliack  riding 
with  a  soldier?" 

"I  guess  I  can  make  a  sacrifice  one 
afternoon." 

The  ne.xt  few  afternoons  Carol  ami 
Jim  spent  together  swimming,  rid- 
ing, and  playing  tennis. 

The  last  night  before  Jim  left  they 
went  out  to  the  airport  and  watched 
the  planes  take  off  and  land.  This 
was  the  place  where  they  had  first 
met  several  weeks  before.  Carol  had 
an  empty  feeling  as  they  walked 
around  in  front  of  the  hangars,  es- 
pecially when  they  passed  the  one 
where  the  army  fighter  planes  were 
kept.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  realized  that  time  was  flying  past 
and  there  was  nothing  she  could  do 
to  stop  it.  She  was  helpless.  In  a 
few  hours  she  would  tell  Jim  good- 
bye, not  to  see  him  again  until  after 
the  war,  maybe  never  again.  What 
could  she  do?  She  wanted  to  throw 
her  arms  around  Jim's  neck  and  say. 
"Time,  please,  give  us  a  few  more 
hours.  We  have  so  much  to  say  to 
each  other  that  has  never  been  said. 
We  are  young,  but  we  haven't  time! 


<  )h.  time  to  live,  to  lie  bap|iy.  to  love, 
even  time  to  think  !" 

Carol  had  never  felt  like  this  be- 
fore. This  was  new.  All  her  life  she 
had  put  off  things.  There  was 
always  another  time  when  they  could 
be  done.  Xow  everything  was  differ- 
ent. Jim  would  be  gone  tomorrow. 
She  would  not  be  able  to  play,  laugh, 
and  joke  with  him  anymore.  She 
would  not  hear  his  dry,  witty  re- 
marks, or  see  his  dancing,  mischiev- 
ous blue  eyes.  Tomorrow  he  would 
be  gone. 

After  leaving  the  airport  they  went 
to  the  Hawaiian  Room  at  the  New 
Rochelle  Hotel.  Jim  was  an  excel- 
lent dancer  and  together  they  floated 
along  in  a  haze  of  soft  lights  and 
cigarette  smoke.  Jim  suggested  that 
they  try  some  chamjiagiie  in  honor 
of  their  last  evening  together.  Of 
course,  several  toasts  were  in  order. 
After  Carol's  toast  to  his  success  and 
safety  in  the  air  corps.  Jim  toasted. 
"May  we  again  be  as  gay,  carefree, 
and  happy  as  we  are  tonight.  May 
our  lives  be  woven  into  one  pattern 
and  may  neither  of  us  change.  No 
matter  what  unexpected  circum- 
stances occur.  I'll  always  love  you. 
Carol." 

Carol's  fingers  tightened  on  the 
stem  of  her  glass.  Could  her  ears  be 
deceiving  her?  Jim  had  never  told 
her  this  before.  He  had  never  given 
her  the  least  indication,  when  for 
days  she  had  been  worshipping  him. 
Never  before  had  she  felt  such  su- 
preme happiness.  Her  heart  felt  as 
if  it  had  sprouted  butterfly  wings, 
and  her  stomach  was  doing  double 
somersaults.  When  Jim  asked  her  to 
dance,  her  knees  felt  as  though  they 
might  fold  up  and  refuse  to  support 
her,  l)ut  somehow  she  managed  to 
get  on  the  dance  floor. 

Jim  was  so  tall,  l)ig  and  strong. 
Carol  felt  safe  when  she  was  with 
him,  as  if  bombs  could  fall,  buildings 
collapse,  lightening  flash,  thunder 
roar,  and  still  she  would  be  protected. 
It  was  such  a  comfortable,  pleasant 
place  in  his  arms  dancing.  Why 
couldn't  this  last  forever  ? 

This  was  imjiossible,  and  at  "2  :3t) 
a.  m.  all  was  over.  When  Jun  had 
brought  her  to  the  door,  he  took  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  "Carol, 
[  want  to  know  you  better  than  any- 
one else  ever  will.  I  want  our  hearts 
and  thoughts  to  be  as  one  for  better 
or  worse.  As  soon  as  all  this  horrible 
mess  is  over  I'll  be  liack.  I'll  only  be 
coming  back  to  get  you.  Until  then. 
I  won't  sav  goodbye.''  He  turned 
and  left. 

For  days  Carol  tried  to  act  as 
usual.  She  slept  late,  ate  breakfast 
in     bed.     went     sbo|)ping    with    her 


iiiotbci'.  She  swniii  01'  played  tennis 
in  the  artcrnoons.  There  was  only 
one  minor  change.  She  carefully 
scrutinized  every  word  of  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  papers,  and  relig- 
ously  listened  to  the  news  broadcasts. 
She  never  glanced  at  the  society  sec- 
tion or  listened  to  the  musical  pro- 
grams. 

Once  or  twice  she  went  with  her 
mother  to  the  Red  Cross  to  roll  baud- 
ages  or  sew  in  the  afternoons.  She 
learned  how  to  knit  and  started  in 
on  socks.  She  went  to  the  U.  S.  0. 
Service  Men's  Center  and  spent  the 
entire  afternoon  playing  the  piano 
and  singing  for  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors. 

Gi'adually,  her  afternoons  began 
to  be  filled  with  either  Eed  Cross, 
U.  S.  0.,  or  Canteen  work.  Her  par- 
ents noticed  that  e\ery  few  days  she 
would  receive  a  long,  white  envelope 
postmarked  "U.  S.  Army."  She 
would  read  these  for  hours  and  would 
always  be  cheerful  and  pleasant  for 
seyeral  days  afterwards.  At  night 
her  light  would  be  on  until  quite 
late. 

Something  had  suddenly  happened 
to  change  Carol.  She  no  longer  slept 
late  in  the  morning,  or  had  her 
breakfast  in  bed.  Every  morning  she 
left  early  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
did  not  return  until  lunch  time. 
After  sevei'al  weeks  she  admitted  that 
she  was  taking  a  Xurse's  Aide  course 
at  a  nearby  hospital.  In  a  few  months 
most  of  her  time  was  filled  with  some 
kind  of  war  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  La- 
ilotte  never  saw  her  at  home  and 
thev  Ijegan  to  wonder  if  she  were 
trying  to  be  a  one-woman  army.  The 
long,  white  envelopes  continued  to 
come  and  Carol  continued  to  keep  a 
light  on  in  her  room  late  at  night. 
There  were  no  more  cocktail  parties, 
bridge  parties,  or  social  gatherings 
written  in  her  engagement  book : 
war  woi'k  filled  the  pages. 

Oil  Jaiuiary  3rd  a  telegram  came. 
This  was  Carol's  twenty-second 
birthday  and  she  had  hoped  some- 
thing would  happen  to  cheer  her  up. 
She  missed  Jim  so  much.  If  he  could 
be  here  today  and  they  could  drink 
another  champagne  toast  to  the  fut- 
ure. Jim,  with  his  subtle  wit  and 
carefree  attitude,  could  make  this 
the  happiest  day  of  her  life.  Jim, 
with  his  idealistic  dreams  of  the 
future  and  his  sincere  optimism  that 
all  would  end  well,  could  make  her 
feel  alive  again.  Oh,  if  he  would  only 
come  foi-  a  little  while  I  She  never 
knew  how  much  one  could  miss  an- 
other ]:)erson. 

Carol  ran  to  get  the  telegram.  Who 
had  wired  her?  Probably  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family  or  maybe  .  .  .  but 
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that  was  too  much  to  hope  for  be- 
cause Jim  was  somewhere  iu  the 
South  Pacific.  Carol  hurriedly 
ripped  open  tlie  envelope  and  glanced 
at  the  signature.  "Mrs.  J.  PL  Colby. 
Si'."  How  could  she  know  it  was  lier 
l)irth(hiy  y  Carol  read,  "Xotified  to- 
day Jim  killed  in  action  last  week  in 
South  Pacific.  Scored  three  direct 
hits  on  Japanese  destroyer  Ijefore 
death.  Is  being  awarded  distin- 
guished service  medal.  AVould  ap- 
preciate your  accepting  it  for  him. 
lie  thought  so  much  of  you." 

Carol  caught  hold  of  a  neiuiiy 
chair,  for  a  moment,  unable  to  think. 
Was  this  a  joke?  Surely  this  could- 
n't be  true.  Jim  couldn't  be  dead. 
Someone  was  fooling  her.  People  yon 
love  as  much  as  she  loved  Jim  just 
didn't  get  killed.  God  wovildn't  want 
such  a  thing  to  ha]ipen.  The  future 
was  theirs  and  they  had  everything 
to  live  for.  Jim  was  going  to  be  a 
fine  pilot,  and  Carol  was  going  to 
keep  his  home  and  care  for  his  chil- 
dren. Together  they  could  accom- 
plish so  much.  Alone,  what  could 
she  do  ?  No.  this  was  a  trick  of  Jim's. 

That  evening  Carol  read  the  news 
in  the  paper.  When  her  father  re- 
turned from  the  office  he  confirmed 
the  news,  shaking  his  head  as  he  re- 
peated what  the  major  at  the  airport 
luid  told  him.  Carol  ate  no  supper 
that  night,  no  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  For  three  days  she  did  not 
leave  her  room.  At  first  tears  would 
not  come.  Then  as  she  thought  about 
Jim.  what  he  had  said,  what  he  had 
dreamed  of,  and  hoped  for.  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  she  jirayed  for 
Jim. 

Xow  she  was  walking  down  crowd- 
ed Fifth  Street,  not  knowing  where 
.she  was  going  or  what  to  do.  just 
walking  and  thinking,  walking  and 
thinking.  After  a  while,  her  eyes  fell 
on  a  sign  of  a  Eed  Cross  nurse  point- 
ing and  saying,  "America  needs  you." 
She  had  seen  these  signs  count- 
less times  but  had  never  bothered  to 
pay  any  attention  to  them.  Her  only 
observance  as  a  rule  was  that  the  girl 
«ho  posed  for  the  sign  was  excep- 
tionally pretty.  This  time  another 
thought  struck  her.  Her  steps  quick- 
ened, became  more  determined  and 
purposeful.  She  had  decided.  She 
would  never  turn  back  until  she  suc- 
ceeded. 

That  evening  her  mother  and  fath- 
er were  delighted  to  see  her  at  din- 
ner again.  Her  mother  remarked, 
"Well,  I'm  glad  you  heeded  my  ad- 
vice of  this  morning.  1  knew  yoirr 
better  judgment  would  show  you 
your  stupidity  in  wasting  your  time 

(Contimieii   nn  pa^e  15) 
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I  Koitor's  Xotk:  .\pologies  are  duf  tlie  writers  wlio  literally  had  no  idoa  that 
this  poi-ni  would  ever  be  printed.  Tn  all  fairness  we  must  admit  that  it  is  the  product 
of  five  hysterical  minutes  in  an  otherwise  staid  library.  A  joke,  it  came  our  way 
accidentally,   and  dcdiirhted  us  with  its  <n'iirinality.l 

SilllJ  tires! 

Wlien  file  cold  nips  the  iiiiiniiiifi 

They  pal 

Their  red  pdiuiel  undcnrenr  mi. 

But  ivJieii 

It  renlly  gets  cold  for  all  dny. 

With  sl-ies  grey  and  purries  of  snow. 

They  take  their  clothes  ojf 

And  go  bare 

Till  the  Spring  warms  the  air. 

When  they  put  them  bach  on. 

lloir  dumb  ! 
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So  Proud  of  You 

(Continuef]    from  \>n]^y    13) 

iiying  over  someone  you  liardly 
kiiew.  There  are  bound  to  be  people 
killed  iu  this  war.  How  can  we  ever 
win  without  losing  lives  ?  You  must 
reconcile  yourself  to  the  fact  that 
you  will  lose  many  friends,  that  you 
cannot  go  into  hibernation  each 
time.'" 

"Let  the  child  ^done.  Margaret." 
-Mr.  LaMotte  pleaded. 

'•That'.s  all  right,  father.  1  have 
something  I  want  to  tell  you  both. 
Today  I  signed  up  for  an 'eighteen- 
month  training  course  to  be  a  Eed 
Cross  Xurse.'' 

'"My  dear,  what  do  you  think  vou 
are  doing?  You  want  to  be  an  or- 
dinary nurse?  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing.  Ifs  a  disgrace  to  the  family. 
I  ab.'iolutely  forbid  my  daughter  to 
ilo  it.  Besides  I  will  need  you  here 
with  me  when  your  father'  leaxes.'" 
"Where  are  you  going,  father  ?" 
"The  government  is  sending  me  to 
England  for  a  few  months  to  study 
some  industrial  problems.  I  hate  to 
leave  you,  but  you  and  your  motlier 
can  manage  for  a  short  while  I'm 
sure." 

Carol  was  determined  to  go 
through  with  her  training.  She  went 
to  school  in  the  daytime  and  stayed 
with  her  mother  at  night.  Mrs.  La- 
Motte never  became  reconciled  to  the 
|)lan,  but  was  unable  to  do  anvthinff 
a  i lout  it.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteen 
"Kiiiths,  Carol  was  ready  to  receive 
lifi-  diploma.  No  one  could  have  been 
more  proud  than  she  on  the  dav  of 
graduation. 

For  several  months  afterwards  she 
worked  at  the  city  hospital  getting 
further  training.  It  was  strenuous, 
but  she  did  not  mind  because  .<;he 
was  helping.  At  last  she  was  doing 
something  concrete,  something  con- 
structive. For  twenty-two  vears  she 
bad  never  troubled  'to  find  a  ])lace 
"lit' re  slie  could  do  some  good.  At 
last  she  had  found  it  iu  a  hospital, 
AVho  would  have  believed  a  year  ago 
that  Carol  LaMotte,  a  flighty,  young 
socialite,  would  be  making-  beds,  tak"^ 
ing  temperatures,  and  doing  the  hard 
jobs  that  all  good  nurses  are  expect- 
ed to  do? 

Dr.  Ashcraft,  the  superintendent, 
called  for  her  one  day.  She  wondered 
what  she  could  have  done  to  be  sum- 
moned and  her  hand  shook  as  she 
knocked  on  his  office  door. 

'•Miss  LaMotte.  the  hospital  unit 
IS  leaving  for  Australia  in  a  week 
and  we  would  like  to  have  vou  go 
with  us.  1  wonder  if  your  parents 
will  permit  you  to  do  this.  The  job 
will  not  be  easy.  There  will  be  times 
when  you  will  wish  vou  had  never 


been  cursed  with  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing a  nui'se.  It  won't  be  any  picnic. 
You  will  ha\e  no  luxuries  or  con- 
veniemrs.  Do  vou  thiuk  vou  can  take 
it  ?" 

-Oil,  l>r.  Ashcraft,  I  will  be  so 
luip|iy  if  I  can  go.  It's  an  honor  to  lie 
asked.  I'm  sure  I  can  persuade  moth- 
t'i-  1111(1   father."' 

Til  is  was  easier  said  than  done. 
( 'aroTs  mother  had  to  go  to  bed  when 
she  heard  that  her  daughter  wanted 
to  go  to  a  barbarous  country  and 
nurse  wouiided  soldiers. 

"You  must  be  out  of  your  mind. 
1  will  not  allow  you  to  go  on  such  a 
wild  ad\enture.  Your  health  will  not 
stand  the  strain.  A^ou  may  even  be 
killed,  my  only  child  to  whom  I  have 
devoted  my  entire  life.  Aren't  you 
grateful  to  your  parents  for  all  the 
opportunities  they  have  given  you  ?" 

"Mother  you  don't  understand.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  you  and  father 
for  giving  me  what  you  have  but  Fve 
got  to  use  my  education  to  hel]i  other 
peojile.  Somehow  I  want  to  help 
make  the  world  a  better  place  iu 
which  to  live.  Something  I  can  do 
is  raring  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Mother.  won"t  you  ever  understand  ?"' 
Finally,  after  many  arguments  and 
many  tears,  Carol  packed  a  small 
suitcase.  She  left  all  dinner  gowns 
and  afternoon  dresses  behind  in  a 
world  of  memories.  She  would  never 
again  know  this  sort  of  gay,  carefree 
life.  Her  old  friends  would  marry, 
but  they  might  find  life  not  quite  so 
full  of  cocktail  parties  and  dinner 
dances  as  they  had  planned,  Carol 
felt  that  she  would  be  the  happiest. 

M'hile  Carol  sat  looking  out  of  the 
ti-ain  window.  Doctor  Ashcriift  came 
and  sat  down  beside  her,  "Are  vour 
thoughts  worth  the  proverbial  pen- 
ny?" he  asked. 

"They  are  worth  e\erything  to 
me,"'  she  smiled. 

"This  is  going  to  be  quite  an  ex- 
pi'iii'iice  for  all  of  us.  I  imagine 
there  are  many  memories  that  will 
haunt  us  for  awhile.  In  fact,  we  will 
live  on  memories,  until  our  days  and 
nights  become  tilled  with  caring  for 
the  wounded  and  dying  men  wdio  are 
sacrificing  their  lives  for  '.  .  ."' 

Carol  did  not  hear  the  rest.  Dr. 
Achcraft's  voice  faded  and  another 
\oiee  took  its  place ;  one  she  would 
never  forget.  She  remembered  Jim's 
saying,  "May  neither  of  us  change.'" 
Had  she  changed?  Xo,  not  really, 
because  she  was  now  the  kind  of  per- 
son Jim  had  believed  her  to  be.  She 
realized  that  the  war  was  something 
bigger  and  more  important  than  the 
two  of  them.  Like  a  small  snowball 
once  started  rolling  down  an  incline, 
it  was  now  so  large  and  going  so  fast 


that   it  would   take   more  than  one 
boy  like  Jim  to  stop  it. 

"Oh,  Jim,'"  Carol  thought,  "lie- 
cause  I  was  such  an  egotistical  fool, 
because  I  never  thought  of  anything 
outside  my  own  selfish  world  .  .  . 
that's  wdiy  I  lost  you  !  I,  and  a  lot  of 
other  people  just  like  me,  are  respon- 
sible for  your  death.  You  have  given 
your  life  to  pro\e  to  us  that  we  must 
change,  that  we  can't  go  on  living 
for  ourselves  in  a  world  of  our  own. 
You  were  all  that  is  truly  American. 
1  am  so  proud  of  you.  I  know  enough 
to  be  ]iroufl  of  you  now  that  I've 
grown  up."" 


Destiny,  M,  D. 

<Contiiuie(i  from  p;is:e  ."> ) 

stitched  the  head  lacerations.  Ken 
worked  furiously.  He  must  speak  to 
that  old  man.  must  get  hold  of  him. 
if  only  to  make  sure  that  he  really 
did  exist.  Everything  had  happened 
so  fast  that  Ken  felt  as  if  he  had 
dreamed  it.  At  three  a.  m.  strange 
hallucinations  can  fill  a  tired  man's 
head.  Yet  there  were  the  stitches 
and  here  lay  the  patient,  still  alive. 
Meanwhile  neither  the  nurse  nor 
Johnny  had  recovered  themselves. 

\Vhen  he  had  stripped  oflf  his 
gloves  Ken  dashed  out  of  the  hos- 
pital. The  cold  night  air  and  a  damp 
mist  slapped  him  in  the  face.  The 
street  lights  seen  through  the  mist 
seemed  to  float  detached  from  their 
iron  pasts.  A  sleepy  taxi-driver 
leaned  against  one  post. 

"Xope.  didn't  see  no  such  person, 
Doc." 

He  was  gone.  A  man  with  a  gift 
of  the  gods  had  taken  his  cue,  saved 
a  man's  life,  and  had  slipped  back 
into  oblivion,  back  into  the  degrada- 
tion from  which  he  had  come.  Ap- 
])arently  a  mentally  drowning  being, 
he  had  for  a  moment  touched  firm 
bottom — but  only  for  a  moment. 

******* 

A  few  seconds  earlier,  Maggie,  the 
old  scrub  woman,  had  raised  her 
head  wearily  from  the  black  and 
white  pattern  of  tiles,  rubbed  her 
shiny  nose  with  the  back  of  her  hand, 
and  remarked  to  her  fellow  scrubber, 

"Cripes  !  Did  you  see  that  old  guy 
\y\vAi  just  went  out  the  side  do'or'? 
You  know  who  he  looked  like  ?  Rec- 
ollected me  a  whole  lot  of  that  Dr, 
^Villiams,  remember  that  big  surgeon 
what  used  to  be  here?  What  got  in 
all  that  trouble  about  that  little  boy 
who  died  while  he  was  operatin'? 
Had  to  quit  the  hospital  afterwards, 
he  did,  I  never  did  think  it  was  his 
fault  anyhow.  My  Jim  always  said 
he  was  a  mighty  fine  doctor.  Too 
bad.  Guess  he  must  be  dead  by  now. 
Cripes,  this  floor  is  hard  !" 
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■  As  Black  is  to  White 

(Continued  from  Ji'dge  U) 

to  do  taking  care  of  yonr  own  life 
without  worn-ing  aliont  me  too.  Just 
think  of  the  trouble  I'd  give  you !" 
She  rose  and  nodded  over  his  head 
at  Allison.  "I  have  to  put  some  lip- 
stick on,  Paul."  she  said.  "I  must 
look  terrible." 

She  was  in  the  bedroom  again  and 
now  there  were  less  coats  and  jser- 
fume,  but  there  w^as  more  smoke. 
"How  many  rooms  like  this  have  I 
seen  ?"  she  thought.  "But  I'll  never 
forget  this  one."  She  sat  down  and 
put  her  face  in  her  hands  and  every- 
thing whirled  around.  "Well  that's 
that."  she  thought.  "This  is  the  end. 
As  he  said,  'One  can't  be  entirely 
without  a  conscience  I'  "  She  sat  thei-c 
staring  at  nothing  for  a  long  time ; 
then  she  put  on  her  hat  and  coat  and 
walked  out.  She  was  perfectly  calm 
now  but  she  was  glad  Allison  was 
waiting  for  her  in  the  hallway  be- 
cause she  wanted  to  get  out  as  soon 
as  possible.  As  she  turned  to  leave, 
through  the  rooms  she  saw  Paul 
standing  at  the  bar.  He  was  lookinu 
directly  at  her,  and  on  his  face  was 
an  expression  at  once  so  cynical  and 
tender  and  understanding  that  she 
was  rooted  to  the  spot.  And  then  he 
raised  his  glass  with  a  jaunty  gesture 
— it  was  like  a  salute — but  she  kne\\' 
that  this  time  it  was  definitely  good- 
bye. 


Spring 

B.  K.  W.,  '46 

Blachness 

From  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 

Blackiiesti 

Seeping  into  the  sky. 

Ominously  ... 

The  wind  tears  up 
From  the  lathered  surf. 

A  palm  free  strains 
Against  the  gale. 

Rain  splatters,  nervously. 
Then  boldly,  slashing  at  the  trees. 
Then  wearily,  sinl'ing  into  the  earth 
That  is  all. 

All  hut  a  miracle — 
Never  quite  seen. 
Always  felt. 

A  new  blade  of  grass, 

Young,  fresh, 

Light  among  the  old  winter  grass. 

Birth. 

On  the  windoiv  pane 
A  drop  of  water 
Sparhling  ... 
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SPALDING  KILTIE 


Hoot  Mon!  It's  a  bonnie  shoe  for  skirts 
'n'  socks.  Wear  it  for  cokes,  wear  it  for 
classes  —  Antique  Tan,  and  White. 

Shoe  Department — 2nd  Floor         7.95 
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THE  eiGARETTB  FOR 
ME  IS  CAMEL.  THEY'RE 
SMOOTH  AND  EASY  OH  MY 
THROAT— AND  A  REAL 
TREAT  TO /V\/ TASTE/ 


— says  former  Olympic  ace 

DICK    DURRANCE 

who   trains   ski  troopers 
for  the   Army 


TAKE  IT  from  a  busy  housewife,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Martin  (beloiv).  When  it  comes  to  squeezing 
more  pleasure  out  of  every  smoking  moment. 
Camels  really  hit  the  spot. 


THE^ 


Jf^ 

^-J       1  FIND        ) 
CAMELS  SUIT  S 

.#''^'      ^\ 

V         /HE  BtTTER 

BL   ^'    **^1 

ALL  "HIKiS.   THEV 
HAVE  SUCH  A       ^ 

%'^;i 

1    FULL,  WELCOME   ) 
^    FLAVOR  ^y 

j^>^      1 

■P^^ 

bvHmhL             m 

■Pc:  * 

.ZONE 


where  cigarettes 
are  judged 

The  "T- ZONE" -Taste  and  Throat- 
is  the  proving  ground  for  cigarettes. 
Only  your  taste  and  throat  can  de- 
cide which  cigarette  tastes  best  to 
you... and  how  it  affects  your  throat. 
For  your  taste  and  tliroat  are  indi- 
vidual to  you.  Based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  millions  of  smokers,  we  be 
lieveCamels  will  suit  your  "T-ZONE" 
to   a  "T,"  Prove  it  for  yourself ! 


•  A  new  set  of  champions  is  in  train- 
ing on  America's  ski  trails  today— ski 
champions,  1943  model,  C/.  S.  Army! 

Yes,  from  goggles  to  Garands,  these 
new  champions  are  soldiers  through 
and  through— even  to  their  liking  for 
Camels.  For  Camels  are  the  favorite 
in  all  the  services.* 

As  Instructor  Dick  Durrance 
(above)  says:  "Camels  suit  my  throat 
to  a  'T'— and  there's  nothing  like 
Camels  for  flavor." 


R.  J.  lleynoldsTobacco  Company,  Winsluii-Saicm,  N.  C 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


cmei 


SERVICE 


^The  favorite   ciga- 
rette with  men  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marines, 
and   Coast  Guard   is 
Camel.  ( Based  on  actual 
sales  records  in  Post  Ex- 
changes,   Ship's    Service 
Stores,  Ship's  Stores,  and 
Canteens.) 
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Bias  and  Whimsy 


It's  funny,  but  as  you  get  older, 
time  completely  changes  character. 
Instead  of  crawling  it  whips  along 
at  an  almost  breathtaking  speed. 
Without  too  much  trouble  nearly 
everyone  can  remember  how  once  the 
year  stretched  like  an  interminable 
thing  from  liirthday  to  birthday.  We 
were  nine  and  liefore  we  became  a 
legitimate  ten  there  were  months 
and  months  filled  with  long  days  in 
which  we  could  only  reply  to  annoy- 
ing adult  inquiries  that  we  were  nine 
and  a  quarter,  nine  and  a  half,  nine 
almost  ten.  When  we  were  promoted 
to  6B  from  6A  it  was  a  landmark  in 
our  childhood  and  the  fifth  graders 
seemed  infants  to  us  who  had  con- 
fronted and  somehow  survived  the 
vicissitudes  of  that  year.  Those  six- 
teen-year-olds in  high  school  seemed 
old  and  experienced  and  a  great  deal 
more  awesome  than  Really  Old  People 
like  our  father  and  mother.  All  we 
knew  about  their  ages  was  that  it 
was  somewhere  beyond  Thirty  and 
that  anyway  they  had  probably  been 
here  forever,  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  or  at  least  the  middle  ages.  We 


could  not  concei\e  of  them  ever  hav- 
ing been  children.  Though  we  knew 
little  of  Greek  mythology,  they  might 
as  well  have  appeared  in  the  world 
completely  adult  like  Minerva  spring- 
ing full  grown  from  Jupiter's  head. 

And  then  gradually,  imperceptib- 
ly, the  days  shortened,  the  seasons 
turned  in  a  quickened  cycle,  and  we 
were  in  our  teens.  At  fifteen  it  still 
seemed  a  long  time  until  we  were 
sixteen  and  allowed  to  go  to  dances 
but  each  new  year  brought  new  free- 
doms. It  was  exciting  and  time  went 
pretty  fast.  Each  year  brought  new 
res|ionsibilities  along  with  these  free- 
doms. We  had  more  to  do,  more  to 
get  done,  after  we  realized  that  some- 
thing was  expected  of  us. 

Xow  we  are  in  our  twenties,  out 
of  our  teens,  grown  up  and  rejoicing 
in  it.  We  are  old  enough  now  to 
understand  older  people,  to  conceive 
of  life  as  a  process  beginning  at 
birth,  at  its  crescendo  in  youth,  and 
diminishing  towards  old  age.  We  ap- 
preciate other  human  beings  for  the 
first  time,  being  able  to  enjoy  an  old 
woman's   company   and,   equally   as 


much,  that  of  a  twelve-year-old.  We 
are  una.shamed  of  our  delight  in  our 
heightened  energies,  our  ambitions, 
our  optimism  concerning  an  un- 
known future.  We  are  young  and  we 
rejoice  in  it. 

Yet  we  see  very  well  that  the  time 
of  our  youth  will  soon  leave  us.  The 
last  year  has  gone  like  smoke  wind- 
ing into  a  night  sky,  the  next  year 
will  go  faster,  until  someday  we  will 
talk  like  our  grandparents  of  decades 
in  terms  of  days.  And  we  will  not  be 
sorry  to  reach  the  jwint  where  mem- 
ory opens  up  a  vista  to  the  past.  We 
will  not  lie  sorry,  for  now  we  are 
uncertain  more  often  than  we  care 
to  admit  of  a  future  into  which  no 
vistas  are  opened. 

The  last  year  has  gone.  Xow  that 
we  have  it  no  more,  we  care  very 
much  about  having  lived  it  well. 
Thi-:  Beajiulee,  for  instance,  is  an- 
other year  older.  In  different  hands 
each  year,  the  possibilities  for  its 
growth  and  development  are  nearly 
unlimited.  We  of  the  staff  of  the 
1942-1943  Brajibler  are  leaving 
our  work  to  next  year's  staff,  wist- 
fully because  the  year  once  was  be- 
fore us  and  now  is  no  longer,  gladly 
because  we  have  every  confidence  in 
the  year  to  come. 


THE     B  K  AM  B  L  E  R 


Ratio 


CONNIE  SUE  BUDLONG,  '44 


"...  and  it  is  often  found  that 
these  mythological  characters  may  he 
interchanged  among  the  various  tales, 
maintaining  their  similar  action.  For 
instance,  the  relationship  of  a  to  b 
in  one  tale  may  parallel  the  action 
and  relations  of  a'  to  b'  in  another ; 
in  mathematical  terms,  a  ratio  of 
a  :  b  —  a'  :  b'  .  .  ."  and  John  Mc- 
Rae  sliut  the  heavy  book  and  hitched 
his  chair  nearer  to  the  window  to 
catch  the  anaemic  light  of  the  winter 
afternoon.  His  carroty  hair  ]iorcu- 
[lined  in  hack  and  his  glasses  had 
slipped  halfway  down  his  respectable 
nose.  With  nice  masculine  disregard 
for  his  curtains  he  screwed  them 
aside  and  peered  upward.  He  had 
found  that  if  he  calculated  his  angle 
of  vision  perfectly,  he'd  just  be  able 
to  see  the  postman's  feet.  Yes,  right 
on  time  today  he  was;  his  sturdy 
black  boots  marched  past  the  iron- 
grilled  areaway  and  turned  up  the 
browustone  steps.  John  hypocritally 
assured  himself  that  he  would  have 
nothing  and  cared  less,  then  belied 
his  assurance  by  bounding  toward 
the  door.  It  would  be,  he  knew,  a 
race  between  one  John  McRae  and 
Mrs.  Pine,  his  landlady. 

He  took  the  stairs  by  threes  but 
Mrs.  Fine  had  beaten  him.  There 
she  stood  in  the  hall,  which  smelled 
eternally  of  dried  toast  crusts,  gen- 
erations of  mice,  and  wet-mopped 
marble  floors.  She  clutched  the  mail 
in  one  rough  fist  and  doled  it  slowly 
into  piles  on  the  Binissels  dresser, 
licking  her  tluinili  as  she  dealt.  Her 
broad  back  was  toward  him  but  John 
could  tell  that  each  letter  was  get- 
ting thorough  scrutiny.  John  cleared 
his  throat  in  his  best  professorial 
manner  and  Mrs.  Fine  faced  him, 
beaming.  Her  lined  face  was  alive 
with  querulous  interest,  the  very 
mole  on  her  chin  quivered  with  it. 

"Oh,  Mr.  McRae,  you've  got  three 
letters — a  bill,  one  from  the  uni- 
versity— with  a  check  in  it,  and  this 
one." 

John  took  the  letters  with  mut- 
tered thanks  and  started  back  to  his 
room.  The  bill  he  had  expected,  they 
always  came  on  time.  The  check  was 
from  his  fellowship  and  the  other 
letter — yes,  it  was  it !  He  held  the 
envelope  carefully,  even  in  the  dim 


light  he  could  see  the  energetic  femi- 
nine script,  black  and  sharp  against 
the  smooth  grey  pa]ier — 

Mr.  Berkeley  Drake,  Apartment  2B 
%  Heraki-Times  Box  #3002-Z 

— then,  below,  his  own  name  and  ad- 
dress in  the  impersonal  typescript  of 
the  Herald-Times  aide  to  Eros. 

Now  back  in  his  room  he  turned 
on  the  light.  His  books,  the  tidily 
littered  desk,  his  pipe  rack  all  sprang 
into  correct  proportion.  He  sat  down 
at  the  desk.  His  paper  knife  a  small 
sword.  First  he  slit  open  the  bill, 
$7.80  ;  then  the  fellowship  check,  the 
grey  envelope  he  saved  until  last.  He 
opened  it  gently  and  settled  back  to 
read  it. 

"My  dear  Berkeley"  ...  he  had 
chosen  Berkeley,  for  it  somehow 
sounded  more  interesting  and  ro- 
mantic than  John  did  .  .  .  the  letter 
read  on.  complete  with  its  usual  de- 
lightful wit  and  style.  Then  a  new 
paragraph,  a  new  line  of  thought  .  .  . 
"We  have  so  enjoyed  writing  the.se 
letters  to  each  other ;  bless  the  chance 
that  gave  them  to  us — or  should  I 
say  bless  the  Herald-Times'  lonely-  ■ 
hearts  eohimn  that  Sunday  in  July. 
But,  please,  lefs  not  sjioil  things  by 
meeting."  It  was  signed  simplv  .  .  • 
"Candice." 

The  grey  paper  fluttered  to  the 
floor.  John  was  disappointed,  he 
hadn't  realized  how  much  he'd  lieen 
counting  on  this  meeting,  how  im- 
[lortant  these  letters  had  been  to  him. 
Loneliness  rose  around  him  an  in- 
visible fog.  Here  he  was,  miles  fi'oni 
home,  studying  his  head  off  —  and 
now  this. 

His  doorbell  buzzed,  then  buzzed 
again.  It  was  the  landlady,  Mrs. 
Fine. 

"Oh,  Mr.  McRae.  I  just  wanted  to 
remind  you,  you'd  better  lock  your 
areaway  windows  tonight.  These  New 
Year's  Eve  crowds  get  pretty  gay." 
She  pulled  her  wrinkled  face  into  a 
smile  as  she  turned  to  go.  Abstract- 
edly John  noticed  that  her  black- 
dyed  hair  straggled  out  in  wisps;  it 
always  did.  Poor  old  crone,  she  was 
lonely  too. 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Fine.''  As  an 
afterthought  he  added,  "Happy  New- 
Year." 


He  shut  the  door  liard.  It  was 
warped  and  had  to  be  shut  hard. 
Here  he  was  .  .  .  New  Year's  eve  and 
nothing  to  do  but  correct  a  great  pile 
of  mediocre  themes.  Everyone  else  in 
New  York  had  something  to  do  on 
New  Year's  Eve  he  was  sure.  Might 
as  well  go  out  and  watch  some  of  the 
rest  of  them  do  things. 

He  brushed  his  hair,  concentrating 
on  the  stubborn  spot.  He  didn't  know 
it  and  would  have  hated  anyone  who 
told  him  that  he  had  a  sort  of  dis- 
arming charm — reddish  hair,  slight- 
ly nearsighted  blue  eyes  behind  his 
specs,  a  good  jaw.  His  tie  was 
straight,  by  some  miracle.  Didn't 
look  so  bad. 

He  clattered  up  the  steps  and  out 
through  the  lobby.  The  air  was  cold 
and  penetrating.  The  street  lamps 
«'ere  on  and  the  study  lamps  wink->d 
all  along  the  limestone  fronted  block. 
He  headed  toward  Riverside,  the 
wind  from  the  river  blowing  j'aw 
aoainst  his  face.  Four  couples  stood 
Ijy  his  bus  stop ;  together  they 
surged  into  the  crowded  bus. 

John  bumped  his  way  to  a  good 
spot  near  an  upright.  Beside  him  sat 
a  couple  in  evening  dress — they  were 
young  and  very  evidently  having  a 
good  time.  The  girl  held  a  flower  box 
in  her  lap.  She  had  white  furry  mit- 
tens on.  John  wondered  if  they  gave 
her  hayfever.  Inching  his  way 
through  the  bus  load,  the  conductor 
finally  reached  John.  He  stopped 
and  wijjed  his  brow. 

"Say  bud,  d'you  have  the  time?" 
automatically  he  held  out  his  coin 
collector.  It  ping-pinged  over  John's 
dime. 

"Nearly  nine."     ' 
"These  holiday  crowds,  what  with 
gas  and  all,  sure  do  tie  things  up. 
Nice   to   see   everybody   so   cheerful 
though."    And  he  moved  on. 

The  young  couple  now  had  their 
heads  bent  together  over  the  oblong 
florist's  box ;  it  was  open  and  the  girl 
was  making  soft  exclaiming  sounds. 
John  craned  nonchalanth' — two  or- 
chids. Funny,  the  delight  two  or- 
chids could  cause — for  a  mere  per- 
ennial, epiphytic  member  of  the 
species  orchidiciae. 

Lurching  ponderously,  puffing  and 
honking,    the   bus    made    its    way 
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Song  for  the  '40s 

B.  B.,  '43 

She  was  horn  of  tradUion,  bred  of  complacency : 

Nurtured  in  blindness,  tranquillity 

Fostered  tier  growtti. 

Cliild  of  indifference,  product  of  ptacidness, 

Wtiat  did  you  learn  of  Doubt? 

Husli-a-bye,  baby  .  .  .  motlier  is  near; 

Mary,  Mary, 

Quite  contrary 

Husli-a-hye — yofliing  to  fear. 

Stie  grew  up  in  disiitterest,  rlottied  in  frivolity; 

Pleasure  and  comfort  and  levity 

Sheltered  her  youth. 

Girl  of  indulgence,  scion  of  slialloirness, 

How  could  you  know  of  Pain'' 

Hey,  daddy!  I  want  a  diamond  ring! 

Blue  champagne  .  .  . 

Lilac  lane  .  .  . 

Love  is  a  lovely  thing. 

Woman  in  wartime,  cauglit  in  this  chaos. 

Fear  and  bewilderment. 

Doubt  and  uncertainty, 

These  are  your  vestments  today. 

Woman,  I  aslc  you — here  is  a  challenge: 

Will  you  discover  Strength  ? 

Attention!   Tokyo,  Berlin,  Rome — 

Many  tears  .  .  . 

Maybe  years 

'Til  Johnny  comes  marching  home. 

Woman — don't  wait; 

It's  getting 

Late. 


Career:  Salesgirl  (?) 


ELATXE  BETMBERG.  '43 


THE  one  thing  I  always  remember 
to  change  with  my  purse  is  my 
social  security  card.  I  keep  it  on 
hand  so  that  when  anyone  starts 
emptying  their  minds  about  idle 
womanhood  in  times  like  these,  all 
the  while  casting  significant  glances 
in  my  direction,  I  can  pull  it  out 
with  a  "Listen,  bud,  this  thin  sheet 
of  paper  that  I  happen  to  have  with 
me  by  sheer  coincidence  repres?nts 
seventy-five  of  the  most  honestly 
earned  dollars  that  you  will  ever  be 
privileged  to  come  in  contact  with." 
0  Life  is  real,  and  Life  is  earnest, 
and  I  know  about  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  working  girl  as 
well  as  anyone  else.    You  see,  I  got 


this  job.  not  because  my  father  hap- 
pened to  need  an  extra  water-cooler 
attendant,  nor  becaus?  the  owner  of 
the  store  could  always  lick  him  at 
golf.  I  got  it  on  my  own  hook  and 
I  shall  always  be  proud  of  that. 

It  all  came  about  one  sunny  morn- 
ing in  Xew  York  when  I  was  gazing 
thoughtfully  into  the  mirror.  "Don"t 
just  stand  there,"'  I  said  to  myself 
suddenly,  "do  something  I"  and  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  words,  I  re- 
adjusted my  hat  at  a  determined 
angle  and  off  I  went  in  quest  of  a 
job.  It  was  between  Park  and  Madi- 
son Avenue  that  I  decided  to  be- 
come a  salesgirl.  I  leapt  lightly  on 
a  Fifth  Avenue  bus  and  began  plot- 


ting. I  decided  to  get  off  in  the  six- 
ties and  work  my  way  down.  Four 
o'clock  found  me  in  the  forties  in 
front  of  "Personnel"  in  the  form  of 
a  cool  efficient  young  lady.  "What 
can  I  do  for  you  ?"  she  asked  me  in 
the  pleasant,  indifferent  way  of  "Per- 
sonnel." "I  want  a  job,"  I  said  rath- 
er obviously.  She  told  me  to  fill  out 
an  application  blank  and  I  sighed. 
I'd  filled  out  twelve  applications  thus 
far  and  I  planned  to  fill  out  only 
four  more.  Fifteen  attempts  to  get 
a  job  is  enough  for  anyone.  Only 
three  more  to  go,  I  was  thinking  as 
I  handed  her  my  card.  Her  eyebrows 
flew  up  as  she  read  it  and  I  steeled 
mv'self  for  the  oncoming  remark. 
"But  you've  never  worked  before !" 
she  said  incredulously.  "No,"  I  said 
for  the  thirteenth  time.  "No.  I 
haven't.  But  —  well  —  I'm  sure  I 
could — Er — about  the  job,  how  shall 
I  get  in  touch  with  you  ?'' — this  last 
to  lend  an  air  of  authenticity. 

Then  the  blow  came.  "I  was  go- 
ing to  suggest.''  she  said,  "that  you 
come  in  for  training  tomorrow." 

"You  mean  you're  going  to  hire 
me  ?''  I  gasped. 

"Why  yes.  AVhat  with  the  war,  we 
need  girls  very  badly  now.  Report  at 
ten    tomorrow." 

I  still  didn't  believe  her.  "You 
mean  you're  going  to  pay  me?"  I 
asked.  She  looked  puzzled,  and  I  left 
before  I  had  a  chance  to  say  any- 
thing else. 

Out  on  the  street  I  was  buoyant. 
I  grinned  foolishly  at  everyone  who 
passed.  I  wanted  to  tell  them  all  how 
I'd  made  good ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  I  didn't  want  to  tell  anyone. 
I  wanted  to  keep  this  glorious  secret 
all  to  myself. 

I  walked  into  the  office  the  next 
morning  and  there  was  "Personnel," 
wjiose  name  turned  out  to  be  Miss 
Waring,  conducting  a  class.  "You're 
late,"'  she  said  crisply  as  I  entered. 
I  sunk  into  a  seat  in  my  best  grade- 
school  manner,  blushing  furiously. 
Finally  I  took  courage  and  looked 
around.  The  class  consisted  of  two 
men,  four  girls,  and  six  women.  Miss 
Waring  was  explaining  the  policies 
of  the  store.  I  took  out  a  pencil  and 
paper  and  started  taking  notes.  The 
others  looked  at  me  curiously  and  I 
]iut  them  away. 

We  got  time  out  for  lunch  and  I 
discovered  that  selling  was  old  stuff 
to  all  of  them.  They  compared  the 
store  to  others  in  a  professional  man- 
ner which  impressed  me  no  end.  One 
of  the  men  was  a  specialist — a  shoe 
salesman.  "How  long  did  it  take  you 
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Cold  Diamonds 


MUIJKELL   KICKAKDS,  '44 

LADY  Eldoii,  small  and  beautiful 
in  one  corner  of  the  dark  up- 
holstry,  sat  alone  except  for  the 
chauffeur,  and  nervously  twisted  her 
rings.  She  was  preceded  by  a  police- 
man on  a  motorcycle  and  behind  her 
crept  a  long  trail  of  slick  black  cars, 
looking  all  the  slicker  for  the  rough 
cobblestones  and  the  gray,  narrow, 
board  houses  they  passed. 

"School  is  out,"  .she  observed,  "for 
the  shabby  little  Italians,  and  Jews, 
and — it  doesn't  matter  what  they  are 
— sit  on  the  curbstones  and  loit?r 
home.  Why  must  they  be  here  to 
stare  so?  They  are  such  filthy 
people."'  The  children  gathered  on 
the  curb  with  heads  together  in  a 
mass,  and  their  searching  eyes  were 
grouped  into  a  mass,  and  the  mass 
followed  the  cars  forward  and  peered 
thoroughly  at  her  corner  and  scrut- 
inized the  black  plumes  on  her  hat 
and  the  pretty,  tired  face.  One  small 
boy  in  rags  suddenly  leaned  over  to 
pick  up  a  banana  peel,  and  she  put 
back  her  head  and  welcomed  the  cool 
darkness  that  always  came  when  she 
refused  to  look  at  unpleasant  things. 

When  she  opened  them  again  they 
were  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and 
there  was  Benjamin  coming  to  take 
her  liand  and  give  her  "his  sus- 
tenance." "Why  can't  he  let  me  go 
in  alone?  I'm  perfectly  capable — " 
but  he  kept  coming  forward.  "How 
silly  his  arm  band  looks,"  she 
thought,  "as  though  he  had  his  arm 
bandaged  in  black,  or  as  if  there 
were  a  tear  in  his  coat."  She  smiled 
cynically  at  her  own  thought.  "There 
is  a  tear  under  his  coat,  and  in  the 
lining  of  his  pocket,  and  his  shirt  is 
torn,  and  he  is  scratched  to  the  quick 
to  think  that  he  .should  lose  .so  much. 
He  won't  like  to  watch  the  coffin  low- 
ered. He  won't  be  able  to  bear  .see- 
ing everything  slipping  beneath  the 
ground."  She  twisted  her  rings  nerv- 
ously and  thought,  "How  horrible  to 
feel  that  everything  is  sliding  away 
from  you  like  that,  especially  when 
you  have  never  possessed  it.  I'm  glad 
I  can't — ,"  but  he  had  opened  the 
door  and  she  saw  his  arm  with  the 
black  armband  and  with  the  exquis- 
itly  wrought  ivory-headed  cane 
looped  over  it,  held  stiffly  against 
him. 

A  crowd  had  gathered  just  outside 
the  church.  They  were  waiting  for 
her  to  go  in.    They  were  waiting  in 


a  stiff,  black  mass  and  their  eyes 
searched  for  her  white  face,  for  her 
expression.  She  lowered  her  veil  and 
A\'as  suddenly  glad  Benjamin  was 
there  to  lean  against.  That  ride  had 
been  terrible  by  herself.  He  took  off 
his  silk  hat  and  held  it  in  the  same 
hand  on  which  the  cane  was  hang- 
ing. His  face  was  pulled  together 
as  if  he  were  biting  his  cheeks.  She 
thought  how  funny  he  looked  and 
reniendiered  laugliing  at  him  one 
Cliristmas.  Joe  had  dropped  her 
Christmas  presents  on  to  her  black 
satin  lap — thirty-five  diamonds,  one 
for  each  year,  for  this  day  was  her 
birthday,  too.  They  glittered  against 
the  slick  black  and  as  her  eyes  grew 
wider  and  her  expression  more  radi- 
ant he  raised  her  and  kissed  her, 
letting  the  diamonds  roll  onto  the 
thick  soft  carpet.  Then,  suddenly, 
Benjamin  was  there,  bending  quickly 
to  pick  them  up.  He  rolled  them  in 
his  hand  as  he  handed  them  to  her, 
and  she  rolled  them  too  and  felt  their 
cold  weight  and  watched  the  light 
play  through  their  soffits.  Their 
light  smothered  everything.  Then  she 


looked  up  at  her  brother  and  his 
cheeks  were  drawn  in  as  if  he  were 
biting  them  very  hard.  He  had  looked 
across  her  to  Joe  and  the  few  words 
he  spoke  came  with  a  double  effect 
of  effort  and  restraint.  He  had  held 
his  hands  down  .stiffly  and  said, 
"Meri-y  Christmas,  .Joe,  and  thaid<s 
for  the  cane."  He  was  so  obvious  with 
Joe — which  was  why  he  never  suc- 
ceeded. You  had  to  give  Joe  some- 
thing in  return. 

She  saw  the  banks  of  flowers  first 
of  all,  and  she  leaned  more  heavily 
against  Benjamin  as  their  nauseat- 
ing sweetness  reached  her  nostrils. 
As  soon  as  she  was  seated  she  closed 
her  eyes  tightly  and  waited  until  the 
intonations  of  the  priest's  voice  be- 
gan to  roll  through  the  nave.  The 
liig  coffin  was  only  a  little  way  off. 
It  made  surprisingly  little  impres- 
sion on  her,  looking  just  like  all  the 
other  coffins  she  had  seen.  It  was 
liaril  to  believe  that  Joe  was  in  it. 
The  flowers  covering  it  were  of  her 
choice,  gardenias.   Joe's  daily  gift  to 

(Continued  on  page  9) 
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'' — And  so  tlie  conversatimi  slijis 
Among  velleities  and  CiirefiiUy 

caught  regrets 
Through  attenuated  tones  of  violins 
llingled  with  remote  cornets 
And  hegins." 

T.  S.  Eliot 
"Portrait  of  a  Lady" 

"The  singer  took  a  high  note,  ex- 
quisitely :  then  held  it,  while  the  pas- 
sionate harmony  swelled,  unfolded, 
glowed  from  moment  to  moment 
with  new  radiance.  Unsuspected 
veils  dropped  from  hefore  it  one  by 
one :  the  last  one  sank  away,  reveal- 
ing what  must  surely  be  the  ultimate 
tonal  purity — yet  no,  for  still  an- 
other fell,  and  then  a  well-nigli  in- 
credible third  and  last,  shaking  into 
the  air  such  an  extravagance  of  tear- 
glistening  splendour,  that  confused 
murmurs  of  protest  rose  from  the 
audience  as  though  it  could  bear  no 
more :...'" 

Thomas  ilaini 
"The  Magic  Mountain"' 

"For  what  is  it  to  die  but  to  stand 
naked  in  the  wind  and  to  melt  int<i 
the  sun?" 

Ivahlil  Gibran 
"The  Prophet'' 

"Whirl  up.  sea — 
Whirl  your  pointed  pines 
Splash  your  great  pines 
On  our  rocks. 

Hurl  your  green  over  us — 
Cover  us  with  your  pools  of  fir." 

H.  D. 

"Oread" 

"There  are  men  who  love  to  gaze 
with  the  mind  at  things  that  can 
never  be  seen,  feel  at  lea'st  the  throb 
of  a  beauty  that  will  never  be  known, 
and  hear  over  immense  bleak  reaches 
the  echo  of  that  whieli  is  no  celestial 
music,  but  only  their  hearts'  vain 
cries ;  .  .  .  " 

A.  E.  Cop])ard 
"Dusky  Ruth" 

"i  have  had  my  ups  and  dnwns 
but  wotthehell  wotthehell 
yesterday  sceptres  and  crowns 
fried  oysters  and  velvet  gowns 
and  today  i  herd  with  bums 
but  wotthehell  wotthehell'' 

Don  Marquis 
the  song  of  mehitabel 
from  "Archie  and  Mehitabel" 


As  We  Pass  By 


"Who  with  a  spark  of  humour  in 
his  soul  can  bear  success  without 
some  irritation  in  his  mind  ?  But  for 
good  luck  he  might  have  been  one  of 
the  shouters  who  run  sweating  liy 
his  car ;  doubts  must  assail  him,  if 
success  has  not  already  made  him 
pachydermatous  to  praise,  that  sub- 
limate which  wears  away  the  angles 
of  our  self-respect,  and  leaves  us 
smooth  to  catch  the  mud  our  fellows 
fling  at  us,  in  their  fond  adoration 
of  accomplished  facts." 

I?.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham 

"Success" 

"When  all  the  kings  are  dead,  the 
month  of  May  will  still  come  of  an 
evening  to  whisper  eternity  in  a 
London  street." 

Frances  Hackett 
"Henry  the  Eighth" 

"The  spirit  world  around  this  world 
of  sense 
Floats  like   an   atmosphere,   and 
everywhere 
Wafts  through  these  earthly  mists 
and  vapours  dense 
A  vital  breath  of  more  ethereal 
air." 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

"Haunted  Houses" 

"That  is  the  reason  why  the  Past 
has  such  magical  power.  The  beautv 
of  its  motionless  and  silent  pictures 
is  like  the  enchanted  purity  of  late 
autumn,  when  the  leaves,  though  one 
breath  would  make  them  fall,  still 
glow  against  the  sky  iu  golden 
glory." 

Bertrand  Russell 
"A  Free  Plan's  Worship" 


"The  suldimated  wisdom 

of  China,  Egyptian  discernment, 
the  cataclysmic  torrent  of  emo- 
tion comjiressed 

in  the  verbs  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, the  books  of  the  man  who 
is  alili' 

to  say,  'I  envy  nobody  but  him  and 
him  only,  who  catches  more  fisli 
than 

I  do,' — the  ilower  and  fruit  of  all 
that  noted  su])eriority — shimld 
one  not  have  stumbled  upon  it  in 
America,  must  one  imagine 

that  it  is  not  there?    It  has  never 
been  confined  to  one  localitv." 
Marianne  Moore 

"England'" 

"For  in  order  that  the  ganie  of 
dinner  -  table  conversation  may  be 
played  to  its  best  advantage,  it  is 
essential  that  every  player  should 
have  a  free  hand.  He  must  be  at 
liberty  to  assume  disguises,  to  bal- 
ance precariously  in  untenable  posi- 
tions, to  sacrifice  the  letter  of  the 
truth  to  the  spirit  of  it." 

"To  everybody  except  the  protag- 
onists, she  thought  for  the  thous- 
andth time,  marriage  is  nothing  but 
a  nuisance.  A  single  person  is  a 
manageable  entity,  whom  you  can 
either  make  friends  with  or  leave 
alone.  But  half  of  a  married  couple 
is  not  exactly  a  whole  human  being: 
if  the  marriage  is  successful  it  is 
something  a  little  more  than  that ;  if 
unsuccessful,  a  little  less." 

"How  brave,  how  trustful  people 
are,  to  dare  to  go  to  sleep.'" 

Jan  Struther 
"ilrs.  Miniver" 
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AH  Scores  Evened 


BEATRICE  DINGWELL,  "16 


TIM  was  sitting  alone  on  tli.' 
curb.  Thin  and  tin}'  foi-  his  ten 
years,  this  desolate,  dirty  London 
urchin  fitted  perfectly  into  the  set- 
ting of  ugly  melting  slush  which 
covered  the  city  streets.  He  was  cold 
and  wet,  and  his  heart  was  as  hard 
as  the  ball  of  packed  snow  he 
clutched  in  his  grimy  fist. 

The  boy  grimly  awaited  tlie  re- 
appearance of  a  chauffeur  who  had 
entered  a  banking  establishment 
across  the  way.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  the  chauffeur  had  kicked  Tim 
aside  to  make  way  for  his  ponipous 
employer  who  came  and  went 
throughout  the  week  in  his  huge, 
black  car.  The  boy  of  the  streets 
hated  lioth  of  tliese  men  and  all  they 
represented  without  understanding 
why.  He  only  knew  that  before  the 
game  was  begun  the  score  was  all  on 
their  side. 

This  time  he  planned  to  avenge 
his  wrongs  in  his  own  manner  with 
the  icy  ball.  Long  practice  at  throw- 
ing stones  had  made  Tim  an  ex- 
cellent shot. 

The  boy's  eyes  were  so  intently 
fixed  upon  the  banking  house  door 
that  he  failed  to  notice  a  wee,  brown 
dog,  which  had  settled  by  his  side, 
until  he  felt  the  pup's  warm,  prickly 
tongue  on  the  back  of  his  hand.  Here 
was  a  companion  in  distress ;  and 
stray  dogs  were  rare  in  the  London 
streets  of  these  air  raid  days.  There 
was  no  place  for  a  dog  in  the  war- 
time scheme  of  things  and  very  little 
place  for  a  homeless  lad  like  Tim.  lie 
managed  very  well,  however,  on  a 
stolen  bite  here  and  there,  and  at 
least  he  was  warm  on  the  nights  he 
spent  in  the  shelters. 

The  inquiring,  sympathetic  eyes 
of  the  pup  and  his  snuggling  furij 
friendliness  somewhat  melted  the 
hardness  in  Tim's  lonesome  heart, 
and  for  a  moment  he  forgot  his  guard 
of  the  doorway. 

As  the  child  bent  his  cold  cheek 
against  the  soft  animal's  head,  he 
was  startled  by  the  patter  of  ap- 
proaching feet  and  by  an  e.xcited 
voice  calling,  "Ginger,  Ginger  !  Oh  I 
there  you  are !  I  was  so  afraid  that 
you  were  lost !  Oh,  thank  you  for 
catching  my  pup  for  me !" 

The  sweet  child's  voice  made  Tim 
glance  up  onto  the  smiling  face  of  a 
brown-eyed,  dark-haired,  little  girl 
who  continued  breathlessly,  "Ginger, 
you  shouldn't  have  run  away.  How 
did  vou  ever  catch  him?" 


"Oh!"'  re[)lied  Tim,  cautiously 
smiling,  "he  just  walked  right  up.  I 
ain't  done  nothin'."' 

"But  you  have.   You"ve  caught  my 

."'  There  Annette  stopped.   Her 

bright  eyes  traveled,  for  the  first 
time,  over  Tim's  ragged  shabbinoss 
and  finally  rested  with  pity  on  his 
thin,  pinched  face.  At  the  same 
moment  Tim's  eyes  noted  the  lux- 
urious fur  trimmings  and  the  ]ier- 
fectly  groomed  curls  about  Annette's 
pretty  face.  The  flame  of  friendli- 
ness was  smothered  before  it  had  a 
chance  to  light. 

She,  this  girl,  was  one  of  those 
hated,  pompous  people  !  Tim  turned 
ill  disgust  just  in  time  to  catch  a 
glimijse  of  the  huge,  black  car  van- 
ishing around  the  corner.  His  in- 
tended victims  has  escaped.  Fury 
seized  the  boy,  and  he  raised  his  arm 
to  fiing  the  icy  ball  at  Annette,  but 
as  if  some  unseen  hand  had  checked 
him.  the  lump  burst  into  icy  splin- 
ters at  her  feet. 

Annette  drew  liack  startled.  "How 
dare  you !"  she  spoke  angrily.  "I 
haven"t  hurt  you."  Then  after  paus- 
ing a  moment,  her  anger  melted  to 
pity,  and  she  continued  more  quiet- 
ly, "Why  you're  shivering.  You  must 
be  dreadfullv  cold.  Haven't  vou  any 
coat?" 

"What  ditfijrence  does  it  make  to 


you  anyway  i 


I  ain't  cold.    I  ain't 


shiverin'  neither,"  replied  the  fiery- 
eyed  little  boy.  "You  get  away  from 
here  and  take  that  good-for-nothin" 
pu])  with  you." 

"Don"t  be  mad.  I've  got  lots  of 
clothes — more  than  I  ever  use — and 
you  can  ha\'e  some,"  answered  An- 
nette. "Why  your  hand  is  bleeding,'" 
continued  the  serious  child.  "Here, 
take  my  muff." 

Annette  turned,  called  to  Ginger, 
and  as  she  departed,  tossed  her  fur 
muff'  towards  Tim.  The  fluft'y.  warm 
thing  fell  neglected  at  Tim"s  feet. 
He  gave  it  an  impatient  kick  with 
his  toe,  but  as  Annette  disa]jpeared 
from  \'iew,  he  sto]3ped  and  shyly 
picked  it  up. 

In  a  short  time  Tim,  from  his 
hidden  doorway,  saw  Annette  return 
to  the  corner  with  a  coat  tucked  care- 
fully under  her  arm  and  Ginger 
trotting  at  her  heels.  He  watched 
her  wonderingly,  as  she  searched  the 
street  with  anxious  eyes,  and  while 
watching,  he  crouched  back  farther 
into  the  shadows  of  his  hiding  place. 
Why  was  this  girl  so  concerned  about 


him  ?  No  one  had  ever  been  con- 
cerned about  him  before.  When  he 
noticed  Annette's  disappointment  at 
not  finding  him.  Tim  was  tempted 
to  respond  to  lier  friendliness,  but 
he  checked  his  desire,  reminding 
himself  that  she  belonged  among  the 
hated  ones. 

Three  days  passed,  and  eacli  day 
at  three  o'clock  Tim  watched  An- 
nette and  Ginger  come  to  the  corner 
and  look  searchingly  up  and  down 
the  street.  Each  time  he  was  more 
anxious  to  see  her,  and  as  he  quietly 
sat  and  gazed,  he  wondered  just  what 
was  the  difference  between  them. 
Why  had  he  felt  that  tremendous  re- 
sentment toward  her  ?  She  was  about 
his  own  age,  and  she  had  tried  to  be 
friendly;  yet  there  was  something — 
he  did  not  understand  what — which 
made  him  want  to  hurt  her.  Eacli 
day  he  sank  back  farther  into  his 
corner,  knowing  that  she  went  away 
unhappy  because  she  had  not  found 
him. 

( )n  the  night  of  the  third  day  the 
routine  of  all  London  was  disrupted 
by  air  raid  alarms.  The  air  was 
filled  with  the  scream  of  sirens,  and 
fires  lilazed  in  many  parts  of  the 
city. 

Tim  managed  to  force  his  way  out 
of  the  shelter  on  the  following  after- 
noon in  time  to  take  up  his  watch 
for  Annette.  The  moments  dragged 
on,  but  still  there  was  no  vivid  little 
searcher.  Tim's  disappointment 
turned  to  panic.  Where  was  she? 
Why  didn't  she  come  ?  Would  he 
never,  see  her  again  ? 

Just  at  that  moment  a  bewildered, 
unkempt,  ragged  Annette  appeared. 
This  time  she  carried  no  warm  coat, 
and  her  own  clothes  were  soiled  and 
torn.  Her  dark  eyes  were  wild  and 
frightened. 

Tim  burst  forth  from  his  hiding 
])lace.  "What's  the  matter?'"  h? 
cried. 

"I  don't  know,"  Annette  sobbed. 
"I  can"t  find  Father,  and  Ginger's 
lost,  and  the  house — it's  gone.  I  ran 
all  night !  I'm  tired  !  Oh  !  what  can 
I  do  ?""  With  these  words  the  weary 
little  figure  sank  on  the  curb  at 
Tim's  feet. 

The  boy  helped  her  into  his  shelter 
«-hon'  he  tucked  the  warm  little 
mutt',  which  he  had  so  treasured 
these  past  few  days,  under  her  head. 
Soon  she  was  fast  asleep. 

While  Tim  stood  giuird  over  the 
sleeping  figure,  a  new  manliness 
came  over  him.  This  little  daughter 
of  luxury  had  sought  him  in  her  time 
of  need,  and  he,  the  ragged  urchin  of 
London  streets,  had  been  able  to  help 
her.   Now  the  scores  were  evened. 


THE     BRAMBLER 


Campus  Commentators 


In  many  liberal  arts  colleges,  the 
addition  of  extra  "war  courses''  has 
lieon  made  to  the  usual  curricu- 
lum. Here  at  Sweet  Briar,  courses 
are  being  given  in  typing,  shorthand, 
radio  code,  lal)oratory  technique, 
first  aid,  and  home  nursing.  Often 
the  question  arises — ''Do  you  think 
such  courses  as  these  are  valuable  or 
do  they  distract  from  the  aims  a 
college  should  be  pursuing  in   war- 


tune  .■' 


Th 


e  answers  vary 


Betty  Williams — "I  don't  believe 
there  is  suflficieut  time  to  give  short- 
hand and  typing  the  practice  they 
deserve  and  need  in  order  to  be  of 
lasting  use.  However,  such  courses 
as  radio  code  and  laboratory  tech- 
nique stimulate  interest  and  give  a 
background  for  necessary  work  which 
we  may  do.'' 


Louise  Woodruff — "Yes,  the 


v  are 


extremely  valuable  today — and  also 
will  help  us  to  be  independent  after 
college." 

Kitty  Doar  — "Yes,  all  these 
courses  are  useful,  but  all  of  them 
could  be  done  during  vacation.  Ol' 
course,  it  de])en(ls  upon  the  individ- 
ual load  carried  by  each  student — 
but  it  seems  that  in  order  to  be  truly 
valuable  ill  war  work,  the  subject 
should  be  given  more  time  than  we 
can  give  it  here." 

Patricia  Stickney  —  ''Yes,  these 
courses  are  valuable,  for  many  of 
them  teach  things  that  are  extreme- 
ly useful  to  know — war  or  no  war. 
However,  it  seems  that  they  would  be 
of  greater  value  if  given  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  regular  courses.  In  this 
way  they  would  have  more  interest — 
and  possibly  a  more  lasting  and  use- 
ful effect."  ■ 


COMPLIMENTS 


OF 


^nigfjt = ^neeb 


LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 


Discovery 

ADELINE  TAYLOR,  '44 

CARHiE  was  entirely  uncon.scious 
that  her  jaw  had  become  com- 
pletely detached  and  hung  down,  or 
that  her  eyes  were  in  almost  a  simi- 
lar  position  and  vaguely  reseml)led 
billiard  balls.    Evidently  she  didn't 
feel  that  they  were  wide  enough  to 
take  ill  all  that  filled  the  pit  below 
lier  for  her  eyes  continued  to  grow 
even  greater.    She  had  become  com- 
]iletely   absorbed   from   the  moment 
tluit  she  had  taken  her  seat  and  sud- 
denly realized  that  this  was  not  the 
balcony  of  a  movie  after  all.   She  had 
become  absorbed  from  that  moment 
in  the  jianorama  that  went  on  before 
her,  her  head  hanging  over  the  red 
veh-et  rail  down  into  the  pit  of  red 
velvet   and  gold.     Men   and   women 
iiio\iiig  to  and  fro  along  the  aisles 
and  in  among  the  seats  were  strokes 
of  black  accenting  variegated  colors. 
Her  head  swam  with  the  mass  that 
moved  calmly,  slowly  before  her  eyes. 
Where  the   line   of   the   second   tier 
came  out  from  beneath  the  balcony 
she  saw  a  sedate  woman  in  a  long 
white  cloak  take  her  seat.    She  be- 
came aware  of  her  position  when  she 
heard  the  voice  of  her  escort  in  her 
ear.    She  sat  back  in  her  seat  and 
smiled   at  him  though   ignorant   of 
what  he  had  said.   The  lights  around 
her    were    growing    dim    and    she 
watched,   fascinated,   the   shades   of 
light  that  seemed  to  flame  u])on  the 
heavy  golden  folds  of  the   curtain. 
He  sure  had  fooled  her,  she  thought. 
To    look    at    him    you    would    have 
thought  that  he  was  just  like  the  rest 
of  the  boys.   He  was  quieter,  though, 
than  most   of  them   so  she   figured 
that  he  was  shy,  though  you  never 
could  trust  the  quiet  kind.    He  had 
been  so  nice  the  other  night  at  the 
U.  S.  0.  dance  that  she  had  let  him 
take  her  out.    When  he  had  su'.;gest- 
ed    the    music    hall    she    had    just 
thought    that    he    meant    the    show 
down  on  the  corner.    But  they  had 
gone   uptown — and   into   this.      She 
had  had  no  idea  .  .  .  She  glanced  at 
the    calm    smooth    features    of    the 
woman  in  the  bos  and  straightened 
her  own.    The  thunder  of  applause 
brought  a  man  in  a  dress  suit  on  the 
stage  and  she  noticed  that  the  cur- 
tain had  risen  and  there  were  many 
men  sitting  around  with  musical  in- 
struments  before   them.     Her   com- 
panion was  looking  down  at  his  pro- 
gram and  she  looked  at  hers,  realiz- 
ing for  the  first  time  that  she  had 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


THE     B  Ti  AM  B  L  E  R 


Remember 


PHYLLIS  TEXNEY,  '44 


SITE  fat  hiiddlcil  ill  the  liooth  next 
to  the  wall.  There  were  thi'ee 
people  next  to  her  on  a  seat  made  for 
two.  There  were  four  peojile  across 
the  narrow  tahle  and  one  person  sat 
on  a  straio'ht-backed  chair  on  the  out- 
side, facing  the  wall.  There  were 
just  too  many  of  them,  tliat  was  all. 
They  had  insisted  on  all  sitting  to- 
gether and  with  much  hilarity  had 
shoved  themselves  into  the  booth, 
shoved  her  against  the  wall. 

She  smiled  through  the  cigarette 
smoke  and  twisted  the  paper  napkin 
in  her  lap.  She  noticed  that  the  small 
lamp  on  the  table  had  a  shade  that 
was  frayed  on  the  edges.  The  tassels 
adorning  it  were  singed  and  burned. 
It  was  the  usual  nightclub  table 
lamp,  small  and  easting  a  weak, 
pink-yellow  light.  It  really  seemed 
quite  pretty  through  the  beer.  Y^es, 
the  beer  was  very  pretty  with  the 
light  shining  through  the  glass. 
Foamy  and  the  color  of  topaz.  She 
drank  some,  letting  it  slip  down  her 
throat  quickly  —  the  way  he  had 
taught  her.  That  had  been  in  the 
cabaret  in  Singapore  where  they  met. 
She  smiled.  The  man  across  from 
her  smiled  laack  and  clutched  her 
ankle  under  the  table.  She  gently 
removed  his  hand  which  left  a  clam- 
my feeling  after  it  was  gone.  Funny, 
she  thought,  turning  her  face  toward 
the  girl  who  was  telling  the  funny 
story,  it  didn't  seem  so  long  ago.  We 
went  to  the  Eaffles  Hotel  after  we 
\Vere  married,  and  ordered  the  best 
room  in  the  house.  We  got  a  little 
room  in  the  back  with  two  liig  brass 
beds  and  a  huge  chest  of  drawers  and 
a  little  incongruous  piece  of  carpet. 
That  was  Singapore,  where  she 
learned  to  drink  beer.  She  took  an- 
other swallow.  The  beer  in  Singa- 
pore was  good.  And  somehow  it 
seemed  better  in  Honolulu,  much 
better.  Draining  the  glass,  she  had 
to  hold  her  eyelids  closed  against  the 
stinging  haze  of  smoke.  Her  throat 
burned,  her  eyes  l)urned,  her  ears 
were  by  now  accustomed  to  the  din. 
Through  the  chatter  and  the  loud 
guffaws  of  tlie  man  with  the  clammy 
hand  she  heard  the  orchestra  begin 
playing. 

"Remember  Pearl  Harbor." 
Everyone  beat  their  hands  on  the 
table,  clinked  their  glasses  to  the 
catchy  tune.  Her  hostess  reached  di- 
agonally across  the  table  just  as  the 
men  were  beginning  to  sing  lustily, 


"Eemember  .  .  .  ",  and  she  felt  a 
soft  pressure  of  the  hand.  Startled, 
lier  eyes  met  the  well-meaning,  sym- 
]iathetic  face.  She  smiled  l)ack.  Her 
mind  kept  turning  the  thought  over 
and  over,  whirling  and  spinning  it, 
tossing  it  up  in  the  air  like  a  helpless 
infant,  wringing  it  like  a  tear-sod- 
den handkerchief.  I'm  so  glad  there's 
no  song  about  Singapore.  I'm  so  glad 
no  song  about  Singapore.  So  glad 
no  song. 

To  reassure  her  host,  whose  anx- 
ious eyes  were  signaling  to  the 
others,  she  heard  her  own  voice 
join    theirs.      "Remember    Pearl 


Harbor."'  It  was  a  very  catchy  tune. 
Y^es,  after  all^  it  was  very  gay  to  be 
singing  and  December  seventh  was 
long  ago  and  besides  there  was  Jio 
song  about  Singapore.  She  sang 
loudly  now  and  tapped  her  glass  with 
her  s])oon  like  the  others.  Everyone 
else  seemed  to  appreciate  her  good 
spirits  and  she  saw  her  hostess  turn 
with  a  relieved  shrug  and  b"gin 
whispering  to  one  of  the  guests. 
There  was  a  clammy  feeling  on  her 
knee.  The  face  across  the  table  leaned 
towards  her,  hopefully.  She  saw  her 
beer  glass  full  again.  Not  trying  to 
remove  the  hand,  she  picked  up  her 
glass. 


Dawn 

J.  A.  M.,  '46 


Soft, 

Like  the  fading  strains 

Of  a  farorite  ballet, 

Soun diessty,  silently. 
The  dull  light  seeps 
Into  the  ftoiring  hhich 
Of  night. 

Strong, 

Like  the  prelude 

To  rt  great  symphony. 

Powerfully,  forcefully,' 
Sirell  the  tones 
Of  light  that  bring 
The  day. 

Eager 

The  unborn  day  comes  on. 
Casting  aside  the  fragile  night. 
Drawing  back  the  drapery  from 
lis  cradle. 

Oh  night — 

Your  beauty  wastes 

Upon  those  human  eyes! 

So  go! 

Nou'  a  soft  breeze  stirs 

The  soft  leaves 

To  iniiurn   the  death-departing 

Night. 


cJt  is  from  the  colleges  that  our  airmen  are  coming,  and  the  day  is 
fast  approaching  when  their  planes  will  darken  the  skies  of  our  enemies.' ' 


NEW...  a  CREAM  DEODORANT 

which  safely 
STOPS    tinder-arm    PERSPIRATION 


1.  Does  not  rot  dresses  or  men's  shirts. 
Does  not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used  right 
after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  stops  perspiration  1  to  3 
days.  Removes  odor  from  perspira- 
tion, keep«  armpits  dry. 

4.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the  Approv- 
al Seal  of  The  American  Institute  of 
Laundering  for  being  harmless  to 
fabric. 


\or9es* 


^'^liraeodor 


Wing 


tniL 


...Buy  a  jar  today. .. 
at  any  store  which 
sells  toilet  goods. 


J^- 


S. 


'i-   Guaranteed  hy   "^ 
I  Good  Housekeeping  J 


39< 

\J  /  '    a  jar 

Also  in  IOC  ond  59i  iars 

ARRID 


FLIGHT  STRIPS 

■^f  Flight  strips  which  have  been  con- 
structed as  auxiliary  landing  fields 
along  public  highways  have  prevented 
a  number  of  airplane  crashes  and  have 
saved  several  lives. 

The  life  of  a  soldier  at  one  northern 
post  was  saved  when  two  Army  doctors 
were  flown  in  at  night  to  perform  an 
emergency  operation.  Because  of  a 
snowstorm,  the  regular  airfield  could 
not  be  used.  Army  trucks  were  lined 
up  to  illuminate  the  flight  strip  with 
their  headlights  so  that  the  mercy 
plane  could  land  and  take  off. 

In  the  East,  a  heavy  bomber  which 
was  unable  to  locate  a  large  airport 
during  sub-zero  weather,  landed  on  a 
7000-foot  concrete  strip. 

The  strips,  in  addition  to  serving  as 
emergency  landing  fields,  can  be  used 
for  the  dispersion  of  military  aircraft 
in  case  of  enemy  attack. 

Civilian  engineers  and  state  high- 
way officials  who  cooperated  with  the 
War  Department  were  highly  com- 
mended by  Colonel  Stedman  S.  Hanks, 
Air  Corps,  for  their  part  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  flight  strips. 


DISPATCHES 

Pjc.  James  Harris,  a  Negro  soldier,  ivas  asked 
which  of  the  Axis  powers  he  would  like  to 
fight  first  and  why.  He  answered,  "Why  .  .  . 
aaahhh...theyre  all  enemies;  I  jest  as  soon 
fight  all  of  'em  together,  at  once!" 

*  * 

Private  James  Taugher  has  been  told  that  it  s 
against  regulations  for  him  to  date  the  senior 
hostess.  She's  his  wife. 

•  • 

A  young  lady,  returning  from  a  soldier-dance, 
said  that  she  didn't  believe  that  those  T's  on 
technician  s  ratings  stood  for  Top  sergeant. 
In  her  opinion,  it  stood  for  Technique. 

*  * 

Whereas  German  soldiers  eat  such  things  as 
pulpwood  and  paper,  ours  are  going  to  wear  it. 
The  Army  has  unveiled  a  new  paper  underwear 
to  be  worn  as  "extra  insulation"  for  Arctic 
troops.  It  is  disposable  after  one  wearing. 

•  • 

Few  soldiers  come  back  from  a  furlough  look- 
ing pink  with  health.  But  Pvt.  Brownie  Kloc, 
back  from  a  ten-day  leave,  ivas  a  physical 
wreck.  "You  look  as  though  you'd  dissipated 
every  minute,"  a  buddy  remarked.  "That," 
said  Brownie,  with  a  weary  shake  of  his  head, 
"is  putting  it  mildly." 


"It  belongs  to  that  Indian.  He  insisted  on  bringing  his  own  tent." 


MILITARY  GOVERNMENT 


"^  In  a  recent  address,  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral C.  W.  Wickersham,  U.  S.  Army, 
Commandant  of  The  School  of  Military 
Government,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  dis- 
cussed the  principles  and  functions  of 
military  government,  vi/hich  is  that  form 
of  government  established  and  main- 
tained by  a  belligerent  by  force  of 
arms  over  occupied  territory  of  the  en- 
enemy  and  its  inhabitants.  The  follow- 
ing article  is  taken  from  Gen.  Wicker- 
sham's  speech,  delivered  in  Washington. 


^k^  "When  our  front  line  troops  in- 
^^  vade  enemy  territory,  the  pow- 
ers of  the  hostile  government  cease  to 
exist.  The  advancing  armies  will  find 
chaos,  physical,  mental  and  moral. 
Authority  will  have  been  removed, 
cities  will  have  been  destroyed,  chan- 
nels of  communications  disrupted, 
food,  money,  clothing,  medical  sup- 
plies swept  away,  and  the  civil  popula- 
tion will  be  disorganized  and  without 
order. 

"It  is  obvious  that  only  the  com- 
mander of  our  troops  can  give  orders, 
for  the  prime  necessity  is  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  military  operations 
without  interference  from  the  local 
population  and  the  protection,  feeding 
and  housing  of  our  own  troops. 

"The  armed  forces  of  the  enemy 
may  be  only  over  the  next  hill.  Mili- 
tary necessity  requires  that  our  tac- 
tical operations  shall  be  conducted 
with  the  least  possible  interference 
from  the  hostile  population.  Subject 
only  thereto,  humanity  requires,  and 
the  best  interests  of  our  country  de- 
mand, that  they  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  starve  or  to  suffer  unduly  from  our 
occupation.  The  best  results  will  be 
obtained  by  a  policy  of  justice,  honor 
and  humanity. 

"Civil  affairs  officers  must  be  ready 
with  plans  for  the  prompt  restoring  of 
public  order  and  public  safety,  and  for 
the  necessary  supply  of  food,  medical 
supplies,  and  other  relief  to  the  local 
population.  The  sooner  that  normal 
life  can  be  restored,  the  better. 

"As  the  fighting  troops  advance,  a 
more  stabilized  form  of  military  gov- 
ernment  can   be   established,   where 


Commissioned  Officers  of  the  U.  S.  Army  study  military  government  to 
govern  occupied  territories  ot  the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School. 


oflScers  in  charge  of  civil  affairs  can 
be  appointed  for  each  large  city,  coun- 
try, or  province,  and  for  larger  areas. 
Each  of  these  officers  must  have  an 
adequate  staff  of  trained  assistants  to 
administer  the  matters  of  public 
health  and  sanitation,  public  safety, 
economics,  fiscal,  legal,  and  the  other 
functions  of  military  government. 

"At  the  headquarters  of  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  theater  of  op- 
erations there  must  be  an  adequate 
staff  under  an  officer  in  charge  of  civil 
affairs  who  will  advise  the  command- 
ing general  on  matters  relating  to  civil 
affairs  and  see  that  his  decisions  are 
carried  out  within  the  theater. 

"At  the  School  of  Military  Govern- 
ment, courses  are  given  in  Army  or- 
ganization and  staff  functioning,  pub- 
lic administration,  the  principles  of 
military  government,  and  those  of  in- 
ternational law,  liaison  functions  and 
duties,  including  our  own  past  expe- 
riences and  those  of  other  countries, 
and  courses  in  the  intensive  study  of 
the  principal  enemy  countries  and 
special  areas,  including  their  system 
of  government  and  political  economy. 


their  recent  history  and  geography, 
their  national  psychology,  and  their 
legal  system.  Lectures  are  given  by 
the  members  of  the  faculty  and  by 
visiting  lecturers.  We  have  called  upon 
the  universities,  various  branches  of 
the  government,  and  others  to  assist  us 
by  sending  their  experts  on  various 
topics  of  interest  to  lecture  at  the 
school. 

"Only  those  of  the  highest  qualifi- 
cations can  be  considered  as  students. 
The  officers  chosen  must  be  those  who 
have  had  experience  in  a  former  mili- 
tary government  or  in  Federal,  state, 
county  or  city  government,  or  in  pub- 
lic utilities,  or  as  lawyers,  sanitary  en- 
gineers or  civil  engineers,  or  have  real 
acquaintance  with  certain  foreign 
countries  by  former  residence  or  travel. 
The  language  qualification  is  also  of 
high  importance. 

"Their  experience  must  have  been 
far  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary,  or 
they  must  have  exceptional  distinction 
and  have  exhibited  particular  success 
in  their  field.  In  addition  they  should 
possess  administrative  or  executive 
ability  of  a  superior  type." 


SCRAP-SCRIPT 
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,J*>i4  Antioch  College,  with  the  cooperation  of  experts 
from  the  Central  and  Eastern  European  Planning  Board, 
gave  to  its  students,  with  full  academic  credit,  a  six-week 
lecture  course  dealing  with  plans  for  the  regional  recon- 
struction of  post-war  Europe. 

.J&L^  Tiventy-five  year  old  Louise 
Coots  is  blazing  a  new  trail  for  col- 
lege women.  She  has  become  assis- 
tant to  the  chief  of  the  Research  and 
Training  Section  of  the  U.S.  Weath- 
er Bureau  in  Washington,  the  only 
professional  woman  in  the  depart- 
ment. She  earned  a  B.C.  degree  at 
Marietta  College  and  studied  mete- 
orology at  New  York  University. 

,^i^^  Draftees  in  the  present  war  are  educationally  head 
and  shoulders  above  their  counterparts  in  the  last  war. 
Twelve  percent  of  the  present  draftees  have  a  college  edu- 
cation, as  against  5%  of  college  trained  men  in  the  1918 
army.  While  only  about  17%  of  the  draftees  in  the  last 
war  had  a  high  school  education,  over  55%  have  the  same 
amount  of  schooling  now.  The  remaining  78%  of  the  draf- 
tees in  1917-1918  had  only  been  to  grade  school  or  had  no 
education  whatever,  while  at  present  only  33%  of  the  men 
who  have  been  drafted  fall  into  this  low  education  group. 

.a.,^  Approximately  350  Princeton 
students  have  been  giving  up  their 
Sundays  to  the  task  of  keeping  sup- 
plies moving  through  the  Belle  Mead 
Quartermaster  Depot,  ten  miles 
from  the  University.  They  have 
been  loading  and  unloading  freight 
cars  and  storing  Army  supplies  in 
warehouses.  The  Depot's  command- 
ing officer  describes  their  spirit  as 
"simply  splendid." 

,jsC^  Did  you  know  .  .  .  that  Vassar  College  sophomores 
voted  this  year  to  give  up  class  rings  and  buy  War  Bonds 
instead  .  .  .  that  registration  in  British  universities  has 
fallen  from  the  1939  figure  of  50,000  students  to  37,000 
at  the  present  time.  The  drop  has  been  entirely  among  men, 
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figures  show,  as  the  number  of  women  enrolled— 11,000— 
remains  the  same  .  .  .  that  the  university  town  of  Athens, 
W.  Va.,  home  of  Concord  College,  has  turned  in  for  salvage 
its  county  jail  which  hasn't  had  a  single  occupant  for  a 
year.  The  bastile  yielded  thirty  tons  of  scrap. 

.fi^^The  background  of  the  pres- 
ent world  conflict  in  the  Orient  is 
the  theme  of  the  Far  Eastern  civili 
zation  course,  including  the  Chinese 
language,  being  offered  at  Elmira 
College,  New  York.  Students  are 
able  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  un- 
derstanding of  Chinese  names,  so 
important  in  the  study  of  Chinese 
history  or  politics. 

,i4>^In  addition  to  war  work  and  activities  connected 
with  civilian  defense,  an  unprecedented  number  of  under- 
graduates at  Wellesley  College  are  engaged  this  year  in 
volunteer  social  service.  So  many  have  offered  to  fill  the 
vacancies  which  the  war  has  caused  in  the  personnel  of 
social  work  in  the  Boston  area  that  the  students  have 
formed  a  social  action  committee  to  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  for  off-campus  activities. 


,^ij^ American  Indians  have  sent 
11,000  men  to  war  out  of  a  total 
population  of  400,000  and  addi- 
tional thousands  into  ivar  ivork. 
Indian  women  are  driving  tractors 
and  trucks,  repairing  automotive 
equipment,  working  in  laundries 
and  power  plants  and  rounding  up 
cattle  and  sheep  in  the  West.  Indian 
tribes  have  subscribed  to  nearly 
two  million  dollars  in  War  Bonds. 


.J4,*t  Of  the  6200  Alumni  of  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
more  than  2200  are  either  in  the  armed  forces  of  this  na- 
tion, or  the  armed  forces  of  other  United  Nations.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  are  General  George  C.  Marshall, 
'01,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  Army;  Lt.  General  George  H- 
Brett,  '09,  and  Major  General  George  S.  Patton,  '07. 

.fiC^  Lafayette  College  undergrad- 
uates are  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  ivar  fields  in  the  present 
global  conflict,  ivhere  they  may 
soon  serve,  by  men  and  women  who 
have  lived  or  worked  there.  They 
have  already  heard  speakers  from 
China,  Japan,  Germany  and  Iraq. 
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•  T/le  Nazis  have  tortured,  imprisoned  and  massacred  both  professors  and  students 
alike  in  their  efforts  to  suppress  knowledge  likely  to  conflict  with  totalitarian  theory. 


The  Inter-Allied  Information  Com- 
mittee has  made  an  exhaustive  sur- 
vey of  Axis  oppression  of  education 
in  occupied  territories.  Their  state- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  the  brutal- 
ities inflicted  on  educators  and  stu- 
dents are  part  of  a  coldly  calculated 
plan  to  wipe  out  not  only  the  lead- 
ers, but  the  potential  leaders  of  the 
nations  they  would  enslave. 
*  «  »  « 

BERNHARD  RUST,  Reich  Minis- 
ter  of   Science,    Education    and 
Culture  for  the  People,  writing  in  the 
German  newspaper,  Voelkischer  Bee- 
bachter,  on  February  13, 1938,  stated: 
"The  whole  function  of  all  educa- 
tion is  to  create  a  Nazi." 
That  view  was  expressed  nineteen 
months  before  the  first  shot  in  the 
present  war  was  fired.  Since  then  the 
German  war  machine  has  temporarily 
overrun  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and 
the  principle  so  concisely  laid  down  by 


Rust  has  been  developed  in  the  wid- 
est possible  manner. 

Students  are  forbidden  to  seek  any 
educational  knowledge,  for  the  Nazis 
are  afraid  of  people  able  to  think. 
Hence,  universities  and  other  seats  of 
higher  learning  have  been  closed,  and 
so-called  "technical  schools"  have 
been  specially  founded  that  will  pro- 
vide instruction  only  in  those  subjects 
calculated  to  be  of  most  use  to  Herren- 
volk  requirements. 

In  the  wider  fields  of  learning,  the 
Germans  have  imquestionably  been 
single  minded  in  their  efforts  to  sup- 
press every  kind  of  knowledge  which 
is  likely  to  conflict  with  the  totalitarian 
theory. 

Similar  techniques  are  operated  by 
the  Japanese  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tories of  China. 

POLAND 

Early  and  completely  overrun,  Po- 
land has  served  as  an  unhappy  labora- 
tory   for   Nazi  educational   theories. 


The  Germans  announced  with  com- 
plete cynicism  that  all  intellectual  life 
must  disappear  from  Polish  lands  and 
that  the  Poles  be  prepared  to  do  phys- 
ical work  and  service  for  the  master 
Germans.  Only  technical  and  trade 
training  is  permissible,  and  that  not 
above  a  certain  grade,  so  that  the  Poles 
may  be  merely  useful  ^vhile  the  Ger- 
mans remain  the  experts. 

Of  the  170  professors  of  Krakow 
(founded  in  1364  and  the  oldest  uni- 
versity in  the  world)  who  were  placed 
in  Oranienburg  concentration  camp, 
fifteen,  including  world-famous  scien- 
tists, died  within  a  few  weeks.  Two 
went  mad.  The  remainder,  released 
only  six  months  later,  have  since  been 
observed  to  be  broken  spiritually  and 
mentally. 

Warsaw  University,  which  had 
10,000  students,  has  been  closed  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Lublin  was  destroyed  by  shell 
fire.  Poznan  University   (6,000   stu- 


dents)  lost  its  professors  by  way  of 
firing  squads  and  concentration  camps 
but  has  since  been  reopened  as  a  Ger- 
man seat  of  learning  where  Poles  are 
not   admitted. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  destruction  of  the  independent 
cultural  life  of  Czechoslovakia  was  one 
of  the  openly  admitted  aims  of  Nazism 
long  before  the  German  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Insofar  as  the  German 
plans  for  world  domination  allowed 
for  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Czechoslovak  nation  at  all,  this  nation 
was  to  be  an  amorphous  mass  of  illit- 
erate slaves,  doing  the  rough  work  for 
a  race  of  overlords. 

The  Nazis  are  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram with  calculated  thoroughness. 
An  outstanding  example  is  the  massa- 
cre of  the  students  of  Prague  Univer- 
sity. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  November 
17,  1939,  Nazi  Stormtroopers,  Schutz- 
staffeln  and  units  of  the  German  regu- 
lar army  converged  on  all  known  stu- 
dent quarters  in  Prague.  By  midnight. 
156  students  and  teachers  had  been 
slain,  1,200  sent  in  trucks  to  German 
concentration  camps.  The  Nazi  excuse : 
some  of  the  students  had  been  "dis- 
orderly" at  the  funeral  of  Jan  Opletal, 
a  24-year-old  student  of  medicine,  who 
was  fatally  wounded  when  shot  by  a 
German  officer  on  a  Prague  street  on 
the  anniversary  of  Czech  Liberation 
Day.  In  Brno  and  other  towns,  Czech 
higher  learning  institutions  received 
more  or  less  identical  treatment  and  in 
all  cases  libraries  were  looted  and  sci- 
entific instruments  carried  off  to  Ger- 
many. 

CHINA 

In  occupied  China,  Japan  has  made 
education  an  instrument  of  conquest, 
another  tool  for  developing  submis- 
sive servants  of  the  "New  Order."  Lo- 
cal bureaus  of  education  have  been 
set  up  with  Japanese  "advisers"  in 
control.  The  teaching  of  the  Japanese 
language  is.  in  principle,  compulsory 
in  all  schools.  Arrest  and  torture  of 
students,  including  those  in  mission 
schools,  have  been  widespread.  The 
Tsinghau  University  in  Peiping,  ac- 
cording to  recent  arrivals  in  Chung- 


king, is  used  by  the  Japanese  mainly 
as  a  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers. 
The  eastern  half  of  the  biological  lab- 
oratory is  a  stable. 

BELGIUM 

Nazi  interference  with  every  branch 
of  education  in  occupied  Belgium  has 
been  inspired  by  the  overriding  pur- 
pose of  making  Germany  "Lord  of  the 
World"  and  all  other  states  its  vassals. 
In  a  country  where  the  freedom  of 
education  is  both  a  constitutional 
principle  and  a  practical  fact,  the  in- 
vading Germans  found  a  determined 
spirit  of  independence  and  national- 
ism which  was  not  at  all  to  their  lik- 
ing, and  they  set  to  work  to  transform 
the  Belgium  scholastic  system  from 
top  to  bottom.  All  laws,  national  and 


ing  their  best  to  change  the  free  spirit 
of  Dutch  education  into  an  education 
inspired  by  the  principles  of  the  Nazi 
doctrine.  Many  professors  have  been 
sent  to  prisons  and  concentration 
camps,  school  books  have  been  revised 
and  pressure  brought  to  bear  insofar 
as  the  conquerors  have  dared,  but  the 
Dutch  apparently  plan  to  survive  Ger- 
man occupation. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

With  the  thoroughness  of  their 
brother  totalitarian  invaders,  the  Jap- 
anese set  to  work  at  once  to  mold  the 
democratic  educational  system  of  the 
Philippines.  They  burned  the  books  of 
the  University  Library  at  Manila  and 
destroyed  all  books  they  considered 
inimical  to   their  own  "new    order." 


•  "Books  cannot  be 
killed  by  fire  .  .  .  No 
man  and  no  force 
can  put  thought  in 
a  concentration 
camp  forever.  No 
man  and  no  force 
can  take  from  the 
world  the  books  that 
embody  man's  eter- 
nal fight  against 
tyranny  . .  ." 

—  Franklin  D,  RooBevell 
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international,  were  disregarded. 

Beginning  at  the  top.  they  abolished 
the  Directorate-General  of  Education, 
and  substituted  separate  directorates 
for  higher  and  secondary  education, 
primary  and  training  schools  and  fine 
arts  and  popular  instruction,  mostly 
with  a  quisling  professor  at  its  head. 
Many  loyal  Belgian  professors,  teach- 
ers and  officials  were  disposed  of  by 
reduction  of  the  age  limit,  by  anti- 
Jewish  decrees  and  by  other  arbitrary 
action  on  "political"  pretexts. 

NETHERLANDS 

The  Nazis  have  found  the  Dutch 
stubborn.  Nevertheless,  they  are  try- 


All  schools  had  been  closed  because  of 
the  invasion  hazards.  The  Japanese 
opened  only  the  elementary  schools, 
prohibited  the  study  of  English  and 
made  study  of  Japanese  imperative. 

-s  -::-  -:f  * 

Such  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Axis 
meet  with  sturdy  resistance.  In  vain 
do  the  occupying  powers  try  to  over- 
come their  resistance:  torture,  concen- 
tration camps,  even  death  itself  cannot 
crush  the  determination  of  the  student 
to  mold  his  life  as  he  chooses,  nor  can 
it  prevent  the  professor  and  the  teach- 
er from  imparting  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  free  souls. 


G.  I.  Educational  Growth 

TESTS  to  assess  the  educational  growth  of  military  per- 
sonnel during  the  period  of  service  in  the  armed  forces 
are  being  prepared  by  the  Army.  Results  will  be  certified 
upon  request  to  schools  and  colleges  for  their  evaluation  of 
the  educational  achievement  represented  by  the  test  scores. 

Proposed  by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute 
Advisory  Committee  and  indorsed  by  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  the  plan  has  been  approved  by  a  number 
of  regional  and  national  accrediting  associations.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  testing  program  will  help  the  servicemen, 
upon  return  to  civil  life,  to  obtain  academic  credit  for  edu- 
cational growth  in  service.  This  applies  also  to  the 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  the  Women's  Reserve 
Units  of  the  United.States  Naval  Reserve,  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Reserve,  and  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
Reserve. 

Formal  courses  of  instruction  are  offered  by  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Institute  for  use  by  service  personnel 
during  off-duty,  spare  time.  Over  500  high  school,  tech- 
nical, and  college  correspondence  courses  are  available 
from  79  cooperating  colleges  and  universities  under  con- 
tract with  the  Government.  In  addition  to  voluntary  study, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  given  train- 
ing courses  in  specialist  schools,  courses  varying  from  a 
few  weeks  concentrated  instruction  in  radio  communica- 
tion to  a  several  months  course  in  meteorology. 

Large  numbers  will  see  service  in  foreign  countries. 
Thousands  will  receive  and  apply  instruction  in  foreign 
languages.  A  comprehensive  educational  film  program, 
forums,  discussion  groups,  lectures,  and  exhibits  are 
offered  service  personnel.  Each  of  the  armed  forces  pro- 
vides a  library  service,  the  Army  alone  operating  2,000 
libraries  equipped  with  books  totalling  more  than  7,500,- 
000. 

All  of  these  contribute  to  educational  growth.  The  tests 
to  measure  this  educational  growth  will  be  administered 
upon  request  and  the  results  placed  on  record.  The  tests 
for  use  at  the  high  school  level  will  consist  of  comprehen- 
sive objective  examinations  in  each  of  five  major  fields  of 
educational  development:  correctness  and  effectiveness  of 
expression,  ability  to  interpret  reading  materials  in  the 
social  studies,  or  in  the  naural  sciences,  or  in  literature, 
and  general  mathematical  ability.  A  similar  but  more 
difficult  range  of  tests  will  be  provided  for  the  college  level. 
Standards  for  the  tests  will  be  established  by  their  try-out 
with  groups  of  high  school  seniors  and  college  freshmen. 
Separate  standards  will  be  fixed  for  schools  in  different 
geographical  regions  and  for  schools  of  different  types. 
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"See!  Wear  a  Tangee  Satin-Finish  Lipstick 
and  you  get  convoyed  every  time!" 

raow  that  Tangee  Satin-Finish  delivers  the  goods! 

Smooth  as  a  dream.  So  smooth,  in  fact,  that  it  seems 

to  apply  itself bringing  your  lips  a  satin-y 

perfection,  an  exquisite  grooming! 

Try  any  one  of  Tangee's  glorious  colors.  Thanks 
to  the  exclusive  Satin-Finish  it  will 
not  only  bring  life  to  your  lips. ..but 
life  that  lasts  for  long,  long  hours! 


WITH  THE  NEW  SATIN-FINISH 
TANGEE  MEDIUM-RED.TANGEE  NATURAL.TANGEE  THEATRICAL  RED.TANGEE  RED-RED 
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rier  during  the  Battle     I^B 

of  the  Coral  Sea,  Quig- 

ley  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross.  His  plane 

crippled,     Quigley     crash-landed     and     spent 

twenty -one  days  with  cannibals  before  rescued. 


Major  General 
Thomas  T.  Handy 

U.  S.  Army 
Virginia    Military    Inst.    '14 

General   Handy  has 
succeeded  General  Eis-  ^ 

enhower  as  Chief  of  <,  ,-  ' 

the    Operations   Divi- 
sion of  the  General  Staff  in  Washington.  Gen- 
eral Handy  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
reports  of  the  war's  progress. 


Wlieless  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Cross  for  piloting 
a  bomber  on  a  success- 
ful raid  against  two  enemy  transports.  Al- 
though attacked  by  eighteen  Japanese  pursuit 
planes,  he  brought  his  plane  home  safely. 


Lt.  Commander 
Solomon  Isquith 

U.  S.  Navy 
Naval  Academy 

For  bravery  and  dis- 
tinguished behavior 
under  fire  during  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Isquith  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross.  He 
holds  the  Victory  Medal,  Atlantic  Fleet  Clasp, 
and  the  China  Service  Medal. 
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Lieutenant 
Harold  R.  Mazza 

Navy  Air  Corps 

University 

of  San  Francisco  '34 


Assigned 


aboard  the 
ill-fated  U.  S.  S.  Lex- 
ington, Mazza  was  di- 
rectly responsible  for 
the  ultimate  loss  of  a 

the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  by  torpedoing,  at 
close  range,  a  vital  part  of  the  enemy  ship. 


Japanese  vessel  during 
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Major 
Luther  C.  Heidger 

Army  Medical  Corps 
University  of  Vermont 

Despite  the  fact  that 
over  one  hundred  Jap- 
anese planes  were 
bombing  and  strafing 
Clark  Field,  during  the  early  stages  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Philippines,  Heidger  saved  many  lives 
by  administering  first  aid  to  the  victims. 
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Cold  Diamonds 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

her  had  been  gardenias.  She  knew 
he  did  not  like  them — the,y  bruised 
so  easily,  but  she  knew,  too,  how  their 
velvety  petals  brought  out  the  ivory 
tones  of  her  almost  translucent  skin 
and  made  Joe  wonder  at  the  myster- 
ies of  her  dark,  magnifieent  eyes.  "I 
might  have  bad  something  else,"  she 
thought,  "but  I  didn't  know  just 
what.  So  many  of  them  are  rather 
sickly  to  smell,  especially  here."  Then 
she  noticed  Benjamin  across  from 
her.  He  was  gripping  his  cane  so 
tightly  that  the  l)lood  had  left  his 
fingers,  and  they  were  pale  and 
white,  and  she  knew  that  the  hostil- 
ity was  sweeping  over  him  again.  His 
cheeks  were  still  sucked  in  as  if  he 
were  biting  them.  Poor  Benjamin, 
everybody  knew,  his  only  interest  in 
Joe  was  his  money.  She  did  not 
blame  him  for  that.  They  both  hap- 
pened to  be  born  into  the  category 
of  "dependent  people."  Her  mother 
had  made  that  almost  too  clear  to 
both  of  them.  He  thought  it  was 
easy  being  a  woman,  es])ecially  since 
she  had  been  one  of  the  loveliest  in 
the  city,  but  she  knew  it  had  taken 
a  slyness,  an  agility  of  mind,  a  harsh 
training,  never  allowing  over  or  un- 
der acting  before  such  an  observant 
audience. 

There  were  people  sniffling  in  Itack 
of  her.  She  knew  one  of  them  was 
Joe's  sister,  and  she  could  almost  see 
her  pull  out  an  exquisite  lace  hand- 
kerchief and  wipe  small  beads  of 
dampness  from  her  cheeks.  She  had 
seen  her  do  it  before  and  hated  her 
when  Joe  had  gone  immediately  to 
her  to  make  the  world  right  again. 

With  a  strange  snddeness  it  was 
finished  and  she  walked  out  onto  the 
bard  stones  of  the  nave  and  the  scent 
of  gardenias  left  behind  the  casket 
was  still  there.  There  was  the  mass 
of  black  again.  Joe  had  so  many 
friends.  They  were  all  looking  and 
watching  her  movements.  Benjamin 
was  behind,  watching  her  too.  She 
was  alone  with  the  mass  and  the 
scent  of  gardenias.  She  must  get  to 
the  car  and  close  her  eyes  and  put 
her  head  on  Joe's  shoulder  so  that 
slie  could  sleep  and  the  people  could 
not  Inirt  her.  Her  steps  reechoed  on 
the  pavement  and  the  mass  awaited 
her  exodus.  Benjamin  was  with  all 
of  them.  She  must  go  alone  in  the 
slick  black  car.  She  drew  away  from 
them  and  turned  her  ankle  slightly 
as  she  stepped  into  the  car.  What 
must  she  do  after  walking  out  of  the 
church?  No  one  had  ever  told  ber 
what  she  must  do  at  the  end  of  tliis 

(Continued  on  page  13) 


The  Sea  Gull 

J.  p.  T.,  '4-1 

/  folloir  the  flight  of  the  guJl 

.  .  .  cool  wing.y  bni.<;hiiig  the  breast  clear 
and  the  wind  wild  and  strong  .  .  . 
I  stiiml  here  and  treniljle  and  luagh 

.  .   .   dusk  and  white  feathers  soaring 

clouds  scatter  and  the  wind  blows  .  .  . 
I  folloir  the  flight  of  the  gull 
.   ■   .  salt  and  the  darkness 

and  cool  wings  brushing,  brushing  .  . 
The  morning  is  sure  to  come 

.  ■  .  but  the  sea  murmurs  crazilij 
and  fear  is  a  lover  of  night  .  .  . 
J  stand  here  and  tremble  and  laugh 
.  ■   .   the  fine  sand  slipping  away 

and  the  sea  plays  and  cries  .  .  . 
The  morning  is  sure  to  come 

.  ■  .   wings  beating  away  in  the  wind 

and  the  lonely  reeds  wailing,  wailing. 


Reflections  While  Attending  a  Lecture 
on  English  Poetry 

JERRY  CORNELL,  '45 

Arise  Celia!  Arise  Julia!  Arise  Althea,  Lucasta,  Delia!  Right  the 
wrong  done  to  a  noble  species.  Twenty  centuries  and  more  have  listened 
patiently  to  the  singing  of  your  praises  by  noble  men.  And  you,  vain  crea- 
tures, have  for  tlius  long  accepted  these  as  your  due  and  .so  neglected  good 
manners  a.s  to  return  them  with  ungrateful  silence.  In  vain  to  search  book.-< 
and  records — nowhere  is  to  be  found  so  niuth  as  one  sniaH  couplet  in 
answering  praises  to  your  glorifiers.  The  honor  of  my  sex  will  not  allow  me 
to  keep  silence  in  the  face  of  such  disgrace.  Women,  would  you  hare  it  said 
of  you  that  you  knew  not  how  to  answer  courtesy?  Never.  Arise,  I  saij.  and 
let  every  pen  .sing  loudly  of  the  charms  of  men.  Pour  forth  your  paeans  of 
love  and  admiration.  Sing  hymns  to  their  flashing  eyes,  iheir  laughing  lips, 
their  hair,  their  feet;  their  shirts,  coats,  vests — let  not  even  their  trousers 
go  unpraised.  Are  you  goddesses  that  can  thus  calmly  accept  the  tributes  of 
mankind;  unseeing  and  unfeeling  .statues  that  can  fail  to  perceire  their 
graces?  Rise  up  and  join  the  chorus  of  womankind  tliat  the  nrjrld  niai/ 
know  that  ire  were  not  dis  ourteous  but  only  sleeping. 

Women,  unite! 
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Career:    Salesgirl  (?) 

(  Ciiiitiinieil  from   ]Ki^r  '\  ) 

to  catch  on  to  this  selling  business)''" 
I  asked  him.  "'Mj^  head's  spinning." 
"If  you  think  that  was  l)ad,  wait  till 
we  get  to  the  sales  slips.'"  he  chortled. 

^Ve  were  sho\\n  how  to  make  out 
sales  slips  in  the  afternoon.  It's  like 
French  grammar :  for  every  rule 
there  are  ten  exceptions  and  for  every 
exception,  ten  rules.  At  the  end  of 
the  day,  Miss  Waring  gave  us  our 
numbers  and  told  us  to  report  at 
nine-thirty  the  next  morning.  She 
explained  that  we  were  to  he  "cou- 
tiugents'"  which  means  we  were  to  re- 
port each  night  to  find  out  if  we 
would  be  needed  the  next  day.  All 
night  long  "Pay  and  take,''  "Charge 
and  send."  "C.  (t.  1>."  whii'led  in 
confusion  around  my  lirain. 

Ill  my  anxiety,  I  arrived  the  next 
morning  at  nine  o'clock.  I  was  given 
a  salesiiook  and  sent  down  to  the 
lingerie  department  on  the  first  floor. 
My  first  sale  made  me  drunk  wdh 
power.  r>ut  before  it  was  completed 
1  was  cringing  with  humiliation,  for 
in  my  excitement  my  mind  went 
blank  and  another  girl  had  to  make 
out  the  sales  slip.  As  the  day  grow 
on  my  respect  for  salesgirls  increased 
in  leaps  and  bounds.  With  what  un- 
erring accuracy  they  filled  in  all  th" 
complicated  little  boxes  on  the  slips ; 
with  what  machine -like  precision 
they  added  up  city  taxes  and  sub- 
tracted deposits ;  with  what  stren  rth 
and  stoicism  they  remained  upright 
and  kept  their  shoes  on;  how  ph  lo- 
sophieally  they  faced  the  clawing 
hands. 

The  first  thing  I  should  have 
learned  was  to  throw  away  e\'ery- 
thing  I  had  ever  read  or  heard  ahout 
the  delicate  art  of  salesmanship,  in- 
cluding attempts  to  spot  a  likely 
customer.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
day,  a  roguish  looking,  elderly  man 
stepped  up  to  the  counter  and  I  ig- 
nored the  colorless  woman  who  had 
gotten  there  first  and  concentrated 
all  my  charm  and  energy  on  him. 
Yet  in  spite  of  my  solicitous  hover- 
ings,  and  veiled  innuendoes  as  to  what 
milady  would  desire,  he  left  after  an 
hour  with  only  one  purchase  —  our 
cheapest  nightgown.  My  patience 
short,  1  tuined  to  the  woman  who 
had  not  yet  been  taken  care  of  and 
asked  her  curtly  if  there  was  any- 
thing she  wanted  to  see.  Without 
batting  an  eyelash,  she  ordered  a 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  stuff.  But 
in  spite  of  this  shining  example,  I 
clung  for  a  long  time  to  the  belief 
that  there  was  some  basic  method  to 
selling,  and  what  was  more — that  I 
could  master  it. 


They  shifted  me  around  for  awliile 
and  I  had  a  go  at  everything  on  the 
main  floor  l)ut  shoes.  After  you  can 
dope  i}Ut  the  sales  slips,  it's  quite 
easy.  All  you  need  is  the  patience  of 
a  Ilea  trainer  and  the  stamina  of  a 
robot.  You  are  also  expected  to  pos- 
sess a  vast  fund  of  knowledge  enabl- 
ing you  to  give  information  on  such 
varied  subjects  as :  whether  the  ma- 
terial shrinks,  runs,  or  fades ;  where 
the  Ladies'  lioom  is;  what  kind  of 
stone  is  in  the  bracelet;  and  whether 
Sally  Bletjiick  is  still  working  in  the 
store. 

The  day  that  they  assigned  me  per- 
manently to  the  College  Shop  on  the 
second  floor,  I  was  ecstatic.  Heie  at 
last  was  Golden  Opportunity.  It  was 
plainly  a  case  of  working  my  way  up 
from  the  ranks  and  I  knew  it  would 
l>e  only  a  matter  of  weeks  before  I 
was  putting  through  large-scale  re- 
organizations. I  reported  to  the  floor- 
manager  and  he  introduced  me  to  a 
Miss  MacKenzic.  a  bored-looking 
young  woman  who  showed  me 
around. 

"What  sort  of  clothing  do  they  like 
best?''  I  asked  brightly,  eager  to  get 
in  the  swing  of  things  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. "Anything  we  don't  have,"  she 
said  bitterly.  1  looked  around  at  the 
sweaters,  underwear,  suits,  dresses, 
and  bags.  "But  this  shop's  got  every- 
thing, 1  said.  She  smiled  briefly. 
"Yeah:-'    Just  wait  and  .see." 

I  tliink  customers  stay  awake  all 
night  before  they  go  shopping  plan- 
ning their  particular  way  to  haunt 
and  harry  the  poor  salesgirl.  Then 
they  come  into  the  store  the  next  day 
and  the  fun  begins.  They  start  off 
saying  they  don't  know  exactly  what 
they  want,  would  you  just  show  them 
some  things.  You  go  to  the  rack  and 
take  out  three  dresses  in  hurried  suc- 
cession because  nobody  wants  the 
first  three  of  anything  they  see.  They 
stop  you  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  dress. 
"Does  that  come  in  blue  ?''  they  ask. 
You  go  into  the  stock  room,  and,  if 
you  are  lucky,  come  out  with  it  in 
iilue.  "Ah,"  they  say,  "that's  very 
nice.  But  how  about  black'?  Would 
you  have  it  in  black  ?''  Of  course  you 
don't.  It  comes  in  every  conceivable 
color  but  black.  "Well,"  "they  say,  try- 
ing unsuccessfully  to  suppress  their 
glee,  "I  wouldn't  want  it  unless  it 
was  Idack.''  "We  have  some  other 
black  dresses — '"  you  begin.  But  no, 
it  funis  out  that  that  particular  dress 
in  black  was  what  they  wanted  all 
the  time  and  nothing  els?  will  do. 
Or,  let  us  sa}',  you  show  them  a  suit; 
a  green  suit :  just  like  they  asked  for. 
They  ]iut  it  on.    They  love  the  way 


it  fits :  they  love  everything  about  it 
and  then  they  say:  "You  don't  sell 
the  jacket  separately,  do  you  ?  Well 
that's  too  bad.  You  see,  I  just  want- 
ed the  jacket." 

A  salesgirl,  no  matter  how  honest 
her  face,  is  always  an  object  of  sus- 
])iciou.  There  is  a  common  belief 
among  the  general  public  that  they 
are  concealing  things.  "Noihing  else 
in  green  ?"  a  customer  will  say,  nar- 
rowing her  eyes  dangerously.  "I'm 
sure  you  must  have  something  else 
in  gTcen."  It  does  no  good  to  say  no, 
becau,se  they  won't  believe  you.  "Ah, 
go  on,  honey,"  they  say,  humoring 
you,  "Look  again — hmmm'?  I'm  in 
no  hurry."  The  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  go  into  the  stock  room,  mess  up 
your  hair,  hike  up  3'our  skirt,  and 
count  to  ten.  Then  come  back  look- 
ing utterly  exhausted,  and,  panting 
for  breath,  say  "Not  another  thing 
but  what  I've  shown  you." 

After  about  a  week  of  this,  I  gave 
u]i  the  junior  executive  angle,  but  I 
was  still  snoojiing  around  for  secrets- 
oF  salesmanship.  Some  days  we'd  be 
so  busy  that  there  weren't  enough 
sales  girls  to  cover  the  floor,  so  one 
of  our  stock  girls  would  help.  ( Inci- 
dentally, before  I  worked  I  had  never 
been  aware  of  their  existence  and 
certainty  even  less  aware  of  the  stock 
boys — but  more  about  them  later.) 
Anyway,  once  I  noticed  her  selling 
five  suits  right  off  the  bat,  I  cornered 
her  later.  "How  on  earth  did  you 
do  it?"  I  asked.  "I  dunno,"  she 
shrugged.  "I  just  gave  'em  a  couple 
of  things  and  left  'em  alone  for 
awhile."  Indifference,  I  thought, 
that's  the  thing.  But  of  course  I 
should  have  realized  it  was  mainly 
because  we  were  crowded,  and  people 
always  like  to  feel  they  are  getting 
something  someone  else  would  have 
snatched,  if  they  were  fast  enough. 
Anyway,  in  the  beginning  I  was  too 
wrapped  up  in  my  \\-ork  to  master 
the  indiff'erent  technique.  I  accosted 
customers  across  the  floor  ;  I  piled  up 
clothes  in  the  dressing  rooms  ;  I  wept 
with  gratitude  when  they  bought 
anything. 

One  dav.  however,  I  \\-orked  this 
technique  uncon.sciously.  We  had 
among  our  sweaters,  a  particularly 
ghastly  line  that  both  looked  and  felt  | 
like  straw.  They  were  $2.98  apiece, 
with  a  painted  wooden  pin  thrown  in 
^and  of  cour.se  people  were  dying  to 
buy  the  pin  separately.  But  no  one 
e\er  bought  these  sweaters  and  after 
awhile,  although  they  were  on  the 
same  counter  as  the  rest  of  the  sweat- 
ers, I  completely  forgot  about  them. , 
Once,  I  had  just  sold  a  suit  and  wasl 
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urging  the  girl  around  to  the  sweater 
and  blouse  counter,  but  somehow 
wiien  I  got  there  I  forgot  wliat  I 
wanted  to  sliow  her.  "Now  then,""  I 
said  pleasantly,  "what  were  }'ou  look- 
ing tor  again  ?'"  "1  wasn't  looking 
for  anything,"  said  the  girl.  "You 
were  looking  for  a  sweater."  "And 
what  i-olor  would  you  like  ?"  I  asked 
ignoring  her  remark.  "I  don't  care," 
she  said  wearily,  "blue,  I  guess."  I 
turned  the  counter  upside  down  but 
she  didn't  like  any  of  them.  I  gave 
up.  "That's  all  we  have.  I'm  afraid.'" 
She  looked  at  the  case.  "Well  what's 
the  matter  with  those?"'  she  asked. 
"Wiich  ?"  I  said.  "Those  furry  ones." 
She  pointed  and  lo  and  behold  she 
was  ])ointing  to  the  straw  ones.  I 
took  down  one  in  her  size — of  course 
we  had  them  in  every  imaginable  size 
and  color  —  and  slung  it  carelessly 
on  the  counter.  "It"s  cute,"  she  said 
simply.    "I'll  take  it." 

Yet  some  people  do  master  the  art 
of  salesmanship.  For  instance,  Miss 
Tiandall,  the  head  of  the  department, 
was  a  \vhiz.  I  have  an  indelible  mem- 
ory of  her  rushing  around,  pencil  in 
hair  (mine  alas,  would  never  stay 
in — I'd  lose  on  the  average  of  ten 
pencils  a  day  and  find  only  half  of 
them  again),  her  arms  laden  witli 
panties,  sweaters,  and  scarfs,  laugh- 
ing merrily  at  some  witticism  of  her 
customer.  Maybe  it  was  because  she 
looked  sort  of  motherly  that  she  did 
so  well.  Mothers  were  always  asking 
her  what  their  children  would  need 
for  school,  and  they  actually  listened 
to  her  suggestions.  Eumor  had  it 
that  she  used  to  be  an  actress.  May- 
be that's  why  she  was  so  well  trained, 
I  don't  know.  All  I  know  is  that  I 
said  the  same  things  she  did  and  1 
never  got  the  same  results. 

So  I  finally  gave  up  on  technique, 
but  I  l<ept  doggedly  ahead  on  the 
likely  customer  theory.  It  was  only 
after  weeks  of  bitter  experience  that 
I  finally  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
mother-daughter  types  I  always  head- 
ed for,  exclaimed  over  everything 
and  walked  out  with  nothing,  while 
the  ones  who  threw  on  the  clothes 
with  complete  boredom  were  apt  to 
remark  just  as  bored,  "0.  K.  Cookie, 
wrap  it  up.'" 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  general- 
ization, the  smartly  dressed  ones  are 
the  ones  to  avoid  at  all  times.  For 
one  thing  they  make  the  most  in- 
sulting remarks  about  the  clothing 
and  at  the  same  time  manage  to  give 
them  a  lovely  little  personal  twist 
like  "I  certainly  don't  think  much 
of  your  selection"  as  though  it  were 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


To  Bacchus 

p.  E.,  '10 

0  Bacchus,  do  you  gay  Bacchantes; 

Pest  a  tw.r  full  of  people  laetantes; 

Tali'c  a  hronio  or  lira 

Wliile  ah  si  rah)  llici/  ricir 

Weird  scrpeiils  uiiil  /liak  eh'plianles. 


A  Writer's  Debt  to  George  Sand 

H.  L.,  '43 

Wlieii  I  cogitate  pro  and  con 
On  what  to  concentrate  upon, 
I  recall  Sand's  amorous  play, 
And  cliscover  what  made  tier  works  pay. 
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(  C'nlltiinu'd    from   p:if;i*    11) 

your  selection;  or  "Oh  my  dear,  l)ut 
it's  so  badly  made"  as  thouoh  you 
made  it.  For  anotliev  thing,  they  arc 
always  askinti'  for  things  in  mauve, 
or  taupe,  oi'  licatlier.  In  the  liegin- 
ning  1  came  clean  and  admitted  I 
didn't  know  what  they  were  talking 
about.  But  soon,  their  pitying  glances 
became  too  much  for  me.  So  I  would 
show  them  a  dress  in  the  most  non- 
descri])t  color  we  had  and  they  would 
merely  shake  their  heads  and  say 
they  didn't  like  that  jia  rticul  a  r 
shade.  And  then  customers,  wlio  l)e- 
lieve  everything  they  read,  come  in 
and  ask  straight  -  faced  for  "ski- 
gees,''  "teddies,"  "gamps,''  and  once 
someone  asked  me  for  some  "peddle- 
pushers."  I'm  afraid  I  laughed  in 
her  face  for  she  left  in  a  huff.  Rut  1 
paid  for  my  lack  of  control ;  the  un- 
solved mystery  of  the  peddle-pushers 
has  haunted  me  ever  since. 

Customers  ai'e  always  asking  your 
advice  and  though  they  rarely  listen 
to  it,  it  certainly  puts  you  in  a  spot. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  stock  up 
on  a  series  of  inane  comments,  and 
mine,  I'm  afraid,  were  particularly 
inane.  "I  love  the  suit,"  they  say. 
"but  do  you  really  think  I  can  wear 
bromi  ?''  "Why.  of  course,"  I  say  in 
my  best  fashion-expert  voice,  "it's 
lovely  with  your  brown  hair  and 
brown  eyes."  Or  they  find  two  dresses 
they  like  and  can't  decide  wdiich  one 
to  take.  "What  do  you  th'nk?"  they 
ask  as  a  last  resort.  I  knit  my  brows 
for  a  moment,  trying  to  remember 
the  prices,  but  it's  no  use.  "Well,"'  I 
say  judiciously,  "it  all  depends  on 
whether  you  want  a  dressy  dress — or 
one  that  isn't  so  dressy."  This  re- 
mark is  generally  followed  by  a  short 
silence  while  we  both  try  to  figure 
out  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  dressy 
dress. 

Awdiile  ago  I  mentioned  stock 
girls.  It  is  their  jolj  to  hang  things 
back  on  racks,  sew  on  buttons  that 
the  customers  have  chewed  off.  run 
errands,  and  just  generally  re])air  the 
damage  wrought  in  the  excitement. 
This  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
particularly  thankless  job,  but  as  one 
of  them  told  me,  "There's  no  social 
standing  connected  with  this  Init  I'll 
rather  do  it  than  your  jub!"  and  1 
think  she  had  something  there. 

The  stock  boys  are  more  special- 
ists. I'm  a  little  vague  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  chores,  but  one  of  them 
is  to  push  great  racks  of  clothing  in 
and  out  of  the  elevators.  Once  the 
store  got  its  signals  crossed  and  sent 
a  stock  boy  down  to  the  College  Sho]i. 
He  was  a  nice  looking  boy  with,  we 


iliscovered  as  the  day  wove  on.  a 
strong,  colorful  personality.  We 
were  .slightly  confused  a.s  to  what  to 
do  with  him,  so  we  just  let  him  wan- 
d  r  around.  A  ,sHm  young  thin'i 
came  in  looking  for  a  coat.  I  got 
iiold  of  him  and  he  ran  hinis(dr 
ragged  in  and  out  of  every  depart- 
ment trying  to  find  her  size.  Then 
he  stood  around  and  watched  while 
she  tiled  the  coats  on.  He  whistled 
appreciativelv  when  he  saw  her  in  a 
red  one.  "Hey,"  he  said,  "that's  not 
had.  Xot  bad  at  all."  The  girl 
smiled  at  him  and  bought  the  coat. 
"Stii'k  around,"  I  said  when  she  left. 
"I  can  use  you." 

ily  next  customer  was  unfortu- 
nately a  large  woman  (College  Shops 
ca^er  to  the  ages  of  11  to  40),  who 
was  obviously  between  trains  with 
several  hours  to  kill  and  was  going 
to  have  some  fun  doing  it.  The  stock 
boy  ran  around  for  awhile  looki  i;; 
for  her  size  and  then  got  disguste  1 
with  his  new  iob.  "Next  time  I'll 
send  the  whole  rack  in  to  her,"'  he 
said  in  clear  bell-like  tones,  outside 
the  dressing  room. 

Later  he  told  me  that  he  hated  the 
store.  "What  I  really  want  to  do  is 
go  into  stock,''  he  said.  I  was  gen- 
uinely puzzled.  "But  that's  wliat 
you're  in,  isn't  it)'''  I  askeil.  He 
looked  at  me  with  contempt.  "I'm 
talking  about  the  theatre,  you  dope,'' 
he  said.  As  for  putting  clothes  away, 
every  time  he'd  see  me  sitting  down, 
he'd  throw  a  heap  of  clothing  in  my 
direction.  "C''mon,"  he'd  say  brisk- 
ly, "help  me  with  these,  you  aren't 
doing  anything."  I  never  could  think 
of  a  good  answer. 

Another  colorful  character  among 
the  employees  of  the  store,  was  the 
floor  detective.  She  was  a  large 
blonde  w-oman,  dressed  in  a  hat,  suit. 


gloves,  and  bag  to  look  like  a  cus- 
tomer— only  somehow  she  didn't.  I 
don't  know  what  it  was  that  made 
her  clothes  look  like  a  co.st.ume,  but 
there  was  such  an  aura  of  phoniness 
and  suspicion  about  her  that  the  first 
time  I  saw  her  ambling  around,  I 
asked  one  of  the  girls  who  in  the 
world  she  was.  "It's  the  dick,"  she 
said.  "Isn't  she  a  riot?"  The  dick 
only  spoke  to  me  once.  She  came  up 
to  the  ])ajama  and  scarf  bar  over 
wdiich  I  was  listlessly  draped  and, 
staring  straight  ahead,  began  to  fin- 
ger a  scarf.  "Tell  Miss  Randall  I'll 
be  back,"  she  said  suddenly  and 
turning  swiftly,  walked  away.  I  com- 
municated this  important  message  to 
Miss  Randall  wdio,  to  my  chagrin, 
merely  shrugged. 

Then  one  night  I  had  a  horrible 
nightmare.  I  dreamed  that  I  would 
see  a  dress  that  I  knew  the  customer 
wanted  and  every  time  I  grabbed  for 
it,  it  would  jump  away  from  me.  "I 
can't  find  it,"  I  would  say  to  the  cus- 
tomer, wringing  my  hands  and  there, 
she'd  be  in  it — tugying  and  jralling 
at  it  and  saying  it  was  the  wrong 
size.  I  didn't  dare  go  liack  to  sleep. 
It  was  bad  enough  having  to  work  in 
the  daytime. 

1  went  to  work  the  next  day,  ex- 
hausted from  the  ordeal,  and  spent 
the  morning  fighting  with  a  woman 
over  a  [lair  of  slacks.  It  seems  the 
slacks  had  belt  holes  but  no  belt.  She 
demanded  that  I  produce  the  belt. 
"Rut  it  doesn't  come  with  a  belt."  I 
kept  repeating,  "really  it  doesn't.  .  .  . 
Ha\en't  yon  got  an  old  belt  at  home 
you  could  use?  Can't  you  buy  a 
belt?'"  "Xo,''  she  said  "firmly,  "I 
won't  take  them  without  the  belt," 
and  she  left.  .  .  .  An  hour  later  she 
was  back.  "Have  you  found  that  belt 
yet?'  she  asked  me.    "I'm  sorry,''  1 
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said,  stickiiij;-  to  my  guns,  "these 
shirks  don't  come  with  belts." 
"Well,"  she  said.  "Fll  take  them  aiiy- 
Avay,  I  guess."  Half  an  hour  later 
she  was  back  again.  ''Come  with  me 
a  second.  Miss,"  she  said,  and  she  led 
me  downstairs  to  the  display  of  our 
slacks.  "There  you  are,""  she  ex- 
claimed, triumpliantly  pointing  to  a 
model.  And  sure  enough,  the  slacks 
had  a  belt  around  them.  There  was 
only  one  thing  to  do  and  I  did  it ;  I 
climbed  into  the  case  and  took  tlie 
belt  off.  "Here  you  are,"  I  said  simp- 
ly. "Here's  your  belt."  And  then 
something  incredible  happened.  "1 
don't  want  that  belt,"'  she  told  me. 
"I  want  the  one  thafcomes  with  my 
slacks,  and  if  you  don't  give  it  to  me, 
I'm  going  to  return  the  slacks!" 

"Go  ahead,'"  I  said  wearily.  "Go 
ahead.   What  do  I  care?"' 

"Don't  be  sassy,  Miss,"  she  scold- 
ed. "It's  your  business  to  sell  and 
mine  to  buy."  After  that  I  forgot 
what  we  were  fighting  about  and  Just 
kept  disagreeing  on  general  princi- 
ples. Finally  tiring  of  the  sport,  she 
left.  It  was  then  twenty  minutes  past 
my  lunch  hour  and  I  had  a  date.  I 
streaked  out  of  the  store  to  the  near- 
by restaurant  where  I  found  that  my 
friend,  weary  of  waiting  for  me,  had 
been  amusing  himself  with  martinis. 
"Jump  in,"  he  said  when  he  saw  me. 
"the  water's  fine." 

It  seemed  like  an  awfully  good 
idea  at  the  time  and  after  my  third 
martini,  it  seemed  like  an  even  bet- 
ter one.  Eefreshed  and  exhilarated, 
I  returned  to  work.  "You're  an  hour 
late,"  said  Miss  Eandall.  "What  on 
earth  happened  to  you?" 

"Watch  must  have  stopped,"  I  re- 
torted gaily. 

My  first  customers  that  afternoon 
were  a  mother  and  daughter  exclaim- 


ing over  some  socks.  "Why  they're 
lovely,"  said  the  mother,  "just  what 
_you  need,  Hilda.  And  so  cheap !'" 
With  lunch  all  my  rancor  and  ill- 
humor  towards  the  customer  had 
vanished.  I  felt  now  only  a  glowing 
desire  to  help.  "Listen,"  I  said  con- 
fidentially leaning  over  the  counter, 
"I  saw  the  same  socks  at  Macy's  the 
other  day.  Fifty  cents  less.  Xo  kid- 
ding, but  the  exact  same  thing.  I 
mean  what's  the  sense  of  getting 
them  here,  if  you  can  sa\'e  fifty 
cents?'"  iliss  Kandall  materialized 
out  of  nowhere.  Hastily  she  grabbed 
a  handful  of  ])ajamas  from  the  coun- 
ter. "Look,  dear,"'  she  said  breath- 
lessly, "take  these  back  in  the  stock. 
will  you  ?  Xow  don't  you  worry 
aljout  your  customers.  I'll  take  care 
of  them." 

When  she  came  into  the  stock 
room  I  was  trying  on  one  of  the 
suits.  "How  do  you  like  it  ?"  I  asked 
her.  "It's  one  of  our  best  selling 
models.  I  just  adore  the  way  it  fits 
me.  It's  a  little  loose  over  the  shoul- 
ders, but  look  at  the  hips.  My !  I 
certainly  wouldn't  like  to  see  me  in  a 
smaller  size,  would  I  ?  And  now  that 
I  think  of  it,  the  shoulders  make  it 
look  sort  of  casual.  Don't  you  think 
so?  You  know.  I  think  I'll  take  it. 
The  only  trouble  is,  I  don't  like  the 
buttons.  I  mean  I  like  them  now  all 
right,  but  I'm  afraid  I"ll  get  tired  of 
them.  And  I  certainly  don't  want  to 
buy  a  suit  I'll  tire  of,^  do  I  ?  I'll  tell 
you  what.  I'll  look  around  for  awhile 
and  if  I  don't  find  anything  I  like 
better,  I  may  be  back.  Wlio  knows? 
I  may  be  back." 

"Why  don't  you  take  the  rest  of 
the  day  off?"'  Miss  Eandall  suggest- 
ed. "You — ah — look  tired.  Perhaps 
you  don't  feel  well  ?" 

"jSTonsense,"  I  cried.    "I  feel  fine. 


As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  don't  feel  any- 
thing at  all.  Well,  I'm  ott'  to  attack 
my  next  customer.  'Bye  !" 

But  as  it  happened,  it  was  the  oth- 
er way  around.  A  customer  actually 
came  uj)  to  me.  She  had  found  a  hat 
she  wanted  to  charge  and  take.  That 
meant  I  had  to  get  hold  of  the  floor 
manager.  I  looked  around.  As  usual 
he  was  nowhere  in  sight.  In  fact 
there  was  no  one  in  sight  but  the 
dick,  walking  around  in  her  pecu- 
liarly conspicuous  way.  I  went  up  to 
her.  "Have  you  seen  Mr.  Graham  ?'" 
I  asked  her.  I  must  have  startled  her 
for  she  jumped  as  though  she'd  been 
shot.  I  repeated  my  question  more 
gently  but  she  gave  me  a  horrified 
look,  glanced  furtively  around  the 
shop,  and  walked  away. 

I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  Shop 
and  began  calling  Mr.  Graham.  "Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Graham.  Oh,  yoo-hoo, 
Mr,  Gra-ham,"'  I  called,  cupping  my 
hand  to  increase  the  volume.  I  must 
have  been  in  fine  voice,  for  salesgirls 
and  customers  alike  stopjied  what 
they  ■were  doing  and  formed  an  ad- 
miring throng  about  me.  ilr.  Gra- 
ham finally  appeared.  His  face  was 
very  red.  "What  the  hell's  the  mat- 
ter?" he  whispered  to  me.  "Where 
the  hell  have  you  been  ?"  I  said.  "I've 
been  l)ellowing  for  hours.  This  lady 
here  wants  a  hat,  charge  and  take. 
Check  up  on  her."  I  turned  to  the 
woman.  "This  store  has  a  silly  idea 
that  he  can  figure  out  whether  you're 
honest  or  not.  Personally,  you  look 
0.  K.  to  me." 

When  I  reported  that  uight.  they 
told  me  they  didn't  need  me  the  ne.xt 
day.  They  said  that  business  was 
slackening  ofl:  and  they'd  let  me 
know  when  they  did  .  .  .  That's  the 
nice  part  about  being  a  contingent. 
You  don't  get  fired.  You  just  sort  of 
quit. 


Song  for  Spring 

F.  E.  M..  'to 

What  matters  more  than  you  find  /, 

You  and  I  together! 
What  matters  more  Hum  the  wind  today 

And  the  bright  blue  weatlier! 


Oh  Day,  I'm  filled  ivitli  a  love  for  you 

And  all  your  merry  laughter. 
Though  I  know  you're  worth  but  a  row  of  pins 

To  lovers  coming  after. 


Cold  Diamonds 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

act.  She  looked  back  at  the  mass 
coming  out  of  the  church,  everyone 
interwoven  with  someone  else,  every- 
body walking  with  others.  There  was 
a  pain  in  her  ankle,  and  she  put  her 
head  back  and  closed  her  eyes  and  let 
the  tears  roll  down  until  they  made 
diamonds,  cold  and  sparkling,  on  her 
trembling  neck. 
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Ratio 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

downtown.  At  Times  Square  John 
got  off.  He  deeiclcd  it  was  as  good 
a  place  as  any  to  go  by  oneself  on 
New  Years  Eve;  at  least  it  had  a 
reputation.  It  was  early  for  a  full 
crowd,  but  there  was  a  good  crop  of 
premature  celebrants.  Their  bodies 
bumped,  their  breaths  reeked  of  cheer 
.  .  .  and  sometimes  of  garlic.  Every 
one  surged  back  and  forth  aimlessly 
and  quite  silently.  An  occasional 
honk,  a  police  whistle,  broke  the  sil- 
ence. A  little  boy,  sleepy  and  quite 
bored,  blew  his  Bronx  cheer  half- 
heartedly at  John  wild  tripped  over 
him,  but  aside  from  this  encounter 
John  felt  quite  alone. 

Til  is  was  much  the  way  he  felt  in 
his  third  hour  class,  John  thought. 
But  no — there  was  one  person,  a  fe- 
male at  that,  who  seemed  to  sense 
vaguely  what  he  was  trying  to  ]iut 
across  —  front  row,  third  seat  in. 
White,  Ann  C.  (Miss).  He  could  see 
it  typed  on  her  entrance  card.  He 
couldn't  see  her  tbougli  for  she  was 
a  vague  little  body.  In  a  rush  of 
damn  fool  inspiration  he  pushed 
through  a  l)eery  group  of  upholstered 
women  into  the  haven  of  a  Wal- 
green's,  and,  before  his  intentions 
had  a  chance  to  change,  into  a  phone 
booth. 

The  Manhattan  directory  was  limp, 
the  Ws  seemed  to  be  especially  short. 
W-AVg-Wh-Wha-Whi-te,  White,  An- 
ders— White,  Andrew — White,  Ann 
C.  (Miss)  ves.  If  E.  12th— Gram. 
6-0739-M.  Automaton-like  he  fished 
a  nickel  from  his  pocket,  put  it  in. 
The  dial  clicked  and  stuttered, 
paused  and  purred.  Busy  sign — may- 
be— and  praise  to  God  for  saving 
him  from  being  an  utter  fool.  But 
it  wasn't. 

"Hello" — an  ordinary  voice. 

"Hello,  er — may  1  speak  to  Miss 
White,  please.''  His  voice  sounded 
like  something  out  of  a  tin  can. 

"Well — wait  just  a  minute."  and 
the  ordinary  voice  put  down  the 
phone  with  a  minor  crash.  Its  high 
heels  clicked  and  it  bawled, — 

"Ann — telephone.  No,  but  it's  a 
num."  John  winced  at  the  italicized 
words. 

"Hello  ?" — it  was  a  new  voice,  nor 
much  different  from  the  other,  but 
tinged  with  questioning  interest. 

"Miss  White?"  John  cleared  his 
throat,  something  stuck.  "Er — this 
is  John  McRae,  er — you  know,  the 
elementary  mythology  class?"  He 
hated  himself  silently  as  his  voice 
ran  out  oF  suiind  :ind  his  lungs  out 
of  air. 

"Oh  yes,  Mr.  McRae,"  the  pause 


was  heavy.  Then  the  voice  again, 
"Was  it  about  mv  paper,  Mr.  Mc- 
Rae ?" 

"Oh  no !"  his  lung  power  had  re- 
turned ;  his  courage  was  still  reced- 
ing. Then  in  a  tight  rush,  he  did  it, 
"Miss  AVhite — this  is  unusual,  but 
will  you — I  mean  would  you  care  to 
come  out  and  see  the  New  Year  in 
with  me  ?"   Gad  ! 

"Well,"  and  to  the  tinge  of  in- 
terest was  added  one  of  laughter,  "it 
is  unusual,  but  I'd  love  to." 

"I'll  be  right  down  —  goodbye." 
and  the  receiver  clicked  home.  John 
relaxed,  pushed  back  his  hat  and 
whistled  at  himself  in  sheer  aston- 
ishment. Now  he'd  done  it,  now  he'd 
done  it ! 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  hit  12th 
street  and  5th  Ave.  Tliree  minutes 
more  found  liim  in  the  lobby  of  num- 
liei-  14.  Here  it  was  "Miss  Ann  C. 
White,  Apt.  IB."  A  thirtyish  woman 
answered  his  ring  and  let  him  in. 
Evidently  she  was  the  ordinary  voice. 
Also,  and  still  evidently,  she  did  not 
approve. 

"Come  in,  Mr.  —  er  —  '"  and  she 
totally  ignored  John's  attempts  at 
making  "McRae"  appeal  to  her. 
"Ann — that  is.  Miss  White  will  be 
ready  in  a  second."  She  looked  him 
up,  looked  him  down,  and  left  him. 
He  was  startled  to  see  that  beside 
him  stood  a  rather  forlorn  young 
man,  bat  in  liand,  grinning  vapidly 
and  trying  to  back  away.  He  was 
e\  en  more  startled  to  see  that  he  was 
looking  at  himself  in  a  mirror,  and 
that  over  his  shoulder  were  a  pair  of 
interested  eyes. 

"Hello.  Mr.  McRae.'"  It  was  Ann 
— Miss  White.  She  was  much  more 
of  a  person  than  he  had  remembered, 
much  more.  Her  hair  was  darkish — 
it  curled  up  in  a  surprised  way  over 
her  hat  brim.  Her  voice  was  soft 
and  warm  ;  her  smile  matched  to  per- 
fection. 

"Hello — are  you  ready?"  He  grin- 
ned liack.  She  nodded  anil  called 
out. 


"Be  back  soon,  Lisa.  Don't  wait 
up  though.  Good  night  and  Happy 
New  Year  a  bit  early  !" 

As  they  walked  out  the  door  she 
tucked  her  hand  through  his  arm. 
John  had  a  warm  and  comfortable 
feeling  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  gay 
evening — and  he  A\'as  right.  At  ten 
they  stopped  at  a  flower  sho)).  He 
bought  her  a  ])ink  camellia  streaked 
with  white.  As  he  pinned  it  on  she 
laughed  up  at  him,  her  eves  sparkled. 

"Tliank  you,  Mr.  McRae  !" 

"Ja !  And  see  how  it  makes  lights 
in  her  face !"  the  florist  beamed. 
John  thought  of  the  girl  on  the  bus, 
two  orchids,  a  camellia  —  it  really 
didn't  matter. 

And  then  they  walked — talked.  By 
eleven  they  were  firm  friends.  Ann 
was  24,  from  Maine,  liked  New  York, 
but  not  to  live  in.  Was  lonely  too, 
with  no  one  except  Lisa  that  she 
really  knew,  "by  sight,"  she  said. 
By  midnight  they  had  reached  the 
square;  under  the  arch  they  stood 
witli  a  crowd  of  fun-seekers,  a  friend- 
ly, unified  group.  Under  the  arch,  ' 
while  the  whistles  blew,  John  kissed 
her — and  apologized.  They  all  sang 
Auld  Lang  Syne  and  a  man  gave 
Ann  a  horn  to  toot.  And  then  they 
walked  some  more.  They  talked  to 
a  milkman,  to  a  hot-dog  and  popcorn 
vender  and  to  a  bum  on  a  park 
bench.  At  four  they  went  into  a 
small  church,  neither  knew  why,  but 
it  was  good  to  feel  the  quiet,  even 
though  it  was  broken  by  the  sexton 
with  his  sacreligious  vacuum  cleaner. 
Then  they  took  a  ferryboat  ride  to 
watch  the  sunrise.  At  half  past  six 
Jolm  left  Ann  and  headed  for  home. 
His  heart  was  light — and  so  was  his 
step. 

He  met  Mrs.  Fine  on  the  door- 
step, with  enviable  nonchalance,  said, 

"Good  morning  to  you  Mrs.  Fine, 
and  a  very  Happy  New  Year !'" 

He  sat  down  at  his  desk,  and  with 
great  precision  for  a  man  who  had 
been  awake  for  so  many  hours,  wrote 
with  a  flourish, 

tContinued   on   next  pagel 


Poem 

F.  E.  M.,  '45 

Yet  tliis,  if  for  some  sign  of  truth  you  cry ; 

These  few  remain:   the  earth,  and  rnin,  and  sky  .  .  . 

Eternal  gifts  to  us,  since  tliat  first  dairn. 

Of  beauty  iliat  our  souls  might  feed  thereon; 

And  eternal  promises,  when  we  fear  hope  must  cease, 

Tliat  in  the  steady  fall  of  rain  there  will  be  peace. 
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"January  1st" 
"Dear  Candice, 

"Yes,  you  are  right.  This  has  been 
a  wonderful  friendship  for  both  of 
us.  and  you  are  right  also  in  saying 
that  meeting  each  oth?r  might  spoil 
it.  Also.  I  have  some  news  that  I 
feel  you  should  be  the  first  to  know."' 

Here  he  hesitated.  It  struck  him 
that  she  really  was  the  first  to  know, 
for  he  certainly  hadn't  told  Ann ; 
nor  did  he  intend  to  for  some  time. 

".  .  .  since  we  have  such  a  sound 
and  mutual  understanding.  I  am 
soon  to  be  married." 

Ye  gods,  down  in  black  ami  wliire 
it  was  a  stupendous  statement  1 

"I  know  you  will  understand  my 
happiness.'" 

He  posted  the  letter  to  Miss  Can- 
dice  Drew,  Apt.  IB,  '/,  Herald 
Times,  Box  3002Z"  as  he  walked  to 
school  that  morning. 

The  courtship  of  John  McRae  and 
Ann  White  was  totally  delightful, 
and  peacefully  uneventful.  John  was 
happy  as  a  grig ;  Ann  blossomed  al- 
most visibly.  Even  the  elementary 
mytholog;\'  class  was  pepping  up, 
John  reflected  on  his  way  home  one 
spring  evening.  He  passed  before  the 
lady  with  the  scales,  still  on  guard 
before  the  lilirary.  ami  for  the  sheer 
nonsense  of  it.  tipped  his  hat  to  her 
and  said, 

"Hi,  Justice,  old  girl !" 

He  sometimes,  way  down  in  one 
corner  of  his  mind,  wondered  what 
had  become  of  Candice.  He  had  had 
one  more  letter  from  her,  announc- 
ing her  engagement.  He  hoped  she 
was  as  happy  as  he  was. 

Quite  conventionally,  Ann  and 
John  were  married  in  June.  And 
for  a  time  it  seemed,  quite  conven- 
tionally, that  they  would  \i\e  happily 
through  their  ups  and  downs.  They 
still  lived  in  John's  a])artment  which 
had  its  face  lifted.  Ann  "did"  the 
kitchen  in  red  and  white.  John's 
study  metamorphosed  into  a  pleas- 
ant living-room.  Mrs.  Fine  still  hov- 
ered over  the  daily  mail,  and  the 
foyer  still  smelled  of  mice,  toast,  and 
mopped  marble. 

Then,  one  hot  day,  Ann  and  Jolm 
quarrelled.  John  banged  the  door 
and  Ann  kicked  her  best  aluminum 
kettle.  The  elementary  mythology 
class  dozed  through  John's  lecture. 
Life  was  hell.  They  ate  dinner  in 
silence  ;  John  didn't  wipe  the  dishes  ; 
Ann  wept  into  the  dishpan  and 
crashed  the  hand-lotion  bottle  on  the 
floor.  In  the  living-room  the  quiet 
was  oppressive.  John  opened  the 
window,  Ann  shut  it.  As  he  marked 
his  usual  pile  of  themes,  John's  mind 
wandered.     The    themes    absolutely 


Desperation 

p.  E.  M..  '45 

/  iDiixl  forget  ihis  tJiiiir/ 

Fur  iiolliing  iwire  cmi  ho  fjic  sawc. 
I'll  iKjl  think  tjacl'  ami  searcli  my  mind 

Or  weep  and  ivondrr  irtio'x  to  tilame. 


But  lit  (10  out  in  xearcli  ni/ain 

Driving  the  memory  from  my  head. 

And  so  and  so  and  .so  initil  .  .  . 
Tlic  tiunger  in  my  heart  is  fed. 


Let  Free  Thy  Soul 

B.  A.  B..  'Ki 

Child  of  the  sun.'    To  run 
And  laugh,  and  hare 
The  warmth  of  love 
And  new-iorn  beauty  blown 
Into  your  soul  is  life. 

Soar  nnth  the  winds!   Be  borne 
To  giddy  heights 
.And  see  what  sights 
Expounding  God  has  torn 
Off  thee  from  earl  lily  life. 

Bound  hut  by  puny  form. 
Let  free  thy  soul 
To  seel-  its  goal; 
Unfettered,  streteh  thy  arm 
.ind  grasp  these  gifts  of  life. 


stank.  He  looked  at  Ann  sitting  at 
her  desk,  and  saw  only  her  back. 
Even  the  back  of  her  head  had  a 
]-igliteous  and  injured  look.  His  hand 
reached  for  stationary,  pen.  He 
pushed  the  theme  papers  aside  and 
began  to  write, 

"Dear  Candice,.  .  .  " 

Ann's  pen  sputtered,  indignant .  .  . 
"and  Berkeley,  marriage  isn't  as  I 
had  dreamed  .  .  .  '" 

In  the  mornini:'  .lohii  left  earlv — 
the  battle  was  still  on.  intensifled  in 
stul)liorn  silence.  He  mailed  his  let- 
ter on  the  way  to  school.  Ann's  letter 
went  in  the  same  box  less  than  an 
hour  later.  That  evening  Ann,  back 
from  shopping,  and  John,  out  of 
school  met  at  the  corner.  Still  silent- 
ly, they  walked  up  the  street — up  the 
brownstone  steps  and  into  the  mousy, 
musty  foyer.  Like  an  oracle.  Mrs. 
Fine  loomed  over  the  Brussels  dress- 
er, dealing  out  tlie  mail — thump  for 
this  pile,  thump,  thump  for  this. 
The  McEaes  stood  bv  till  she  had 


finished.  In  their  pile,  side  by  side, 
were  two  letters — one  in  sharp,  femi- 
nine writing,  Islack  on  smooth  grey 
envelope — the  other  a  longish  white 
envelope. 

"Miss  Candice  Drew.  Apt.  IB 
%  H.  T.  Box  3002Z 

New  Address : 

Mrs.  John  McRae. 

56  f06th  St.. 

New  York" 

"ilr.  Berkelev  Drake,  Apt.  2B 

%  H.  T.  Box  3002Z 

New  Address: 

Mr.  John  McEae. 

56  106th  St.. 

New  York" 

.John  looked  at  Ann.  "Dear  Can- 
dice,"  he  grinned.  She  twinkled, 
"Dear  Berkelev."  they  lioth  laughed 
hard.  ^Irs.  Fine  shook  her  head  in 
bewilderment  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Eae kissed  each  other  soundly  be- 
side her  Brussels  dresser. 
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Discovery 

(Continvieil  frtiTii  paj;e  7) 

one.  The  words  were  in  some  for- 
eign language  under  the  large  letters 
"National  Symphonic  Orchestra, 
Hight  Music' Hall.  Feb.  19."  The 
music  had  begun  and  Carrie  \va.s 
aware  that  the  sounds  resembled 
those  she  always  switched  off  the 
radio.  Her  mind  voluntarily  closed 
itself.  She  gazed  at  the  jieoplc 
around  the  auditorium,  at  the  othe;- 
woman  in  the  box.  Always  their  eyes 
were  concentrated,  riveted,  towards 
the  orchestra.  They  did  not  care 
about  the  gold  and  red  velvet  and 
ermine  coats.  Their  minds,  she  felt, 
were  not  in  the  room.  They  were  out 
there  in  the  space  before  her.  Some- 
how a  little  strain  of  music  had 
slip])ed  past  her  ears  into  the  inside 
of  her.  She  began  to  realize  that 
more  of  it  had  crept  in  and  she 
knew  that  she  could  not  keep  it  out. 
A  flood  of  sound  rushed  in,  dee]), 
rich,  vibrant  melodies,  and  she  felt 
more  than  her  body  respond  to  it. 
She  too  at  that  moment  moved  out 
into  the  space  and  floated  on  the 
modulations.  Finally  the  applause 
awoke  her.  It  was  another  world. 
She  turned  around  to  the  man  who 
liad  shown  it  to  her,  eyes  gleaming. 
"That's  classical  music?" 
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SPALDING  KILTIE 


Hoot  Mon!  It's  a  bonnie  shoe  for  skirts 
'n'  socks.  Wear  it  for  cokes,  wear  it  for 
classes  —  Antique  Tan,  and  White. 

Shoe  Department — 2nci  Floor         7.95 
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Crash  helmet,  coveralls. 
Camels  —  they're  "'  standard 
equipment"  with  this  tank 
driver.  That's  a  General  be- 
hind him  —  a  "General  Lee." 


Ski  champion,  U.  S.  Army 
model  1943-  His  cigarette  is 
a  flavor  champion  of  many 
years'  standing  —  Camel  — 
the    Army    man's    favorite. 


"Tell  it  to  the  Marines!" 
And  this  Marine  paratroop- 
er, with  his  parachute  pack, 
will  tell  you  the  favorite 
pack  with  Marines  is  Camel. 


Dolphins  on  this  sailor's 
right  sleeve  mean  undersea 
service. "  Pigboat "  is  his  word 
for  submarine — "Camel"  for 
his  favorite  smoke. 


7a/7(/arc/ 


■N  THE  ARMY 
IN  THE  NAVY 
■  N  THE  MARI 
■N  THE  COAS' 
GUAR! 


F//^Sr/A/r//£  S£RI/!fC£ 


On  land — on  sea — yes,  and  in 
the  air,  too,  the  favorite  is 
Camel.  As  this  high -altitude 
Army  bomber  pilot  says: 
"Camels  suit  me  to  a  'X'!" 


ivAere  c/^areT/es 


On  the  right  sleeve  of  these  men, 
above,  there's  a  small  white 
shield.  That  means  Coast  Guard. 
And  with  men  in  theC'oastGuard, 
the  favorite  cigarette  is  Camel. 


Take  a  jouncing  Jeep,  a 
Johnny  Doughboy  —  an  "I'd 
walk  a  mile"  grin  —  add  'em 
all  up  and  you  get  CAMEL — 
the    fighting    man's    favorite. 


The  "T-ZONE" — Taste  and  Throat — is  the  proving  ground  for 
cigarettes.  Only  your  taste  and  throat  can  decide  which  ciga- 
rette tastes  best  to  you...  and  how  it  affects  your  throat.  For 
your  taste  and  throat  are  individual  to  you.  Based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  millions  of  smokers,  we  believe  Camels  will  suit 
your  "T-ZONE"  to  a  "T."    Prove  it  for  yourself! 

K.  J.  lU-.vnoUlsTnb;icciiCoriipaiiy,  Winston-.Salerii.  XoitliCaroIina 
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Bias  and  Whimsy 


A  French  teacher  we  used  to  have 
was  fond  of  telling  us  while  re- 
adjusting her  black-rimmed  spec- 
tacles that  "Le  monde  est  ennuie 
par  nos  complaints  et  detestenos  suc- 
ces."  Because  we  have  always  re- 
spected the  said  lady's  wit  and  sharp- 
edged  opinions  we  will  not  voice  the 
usual  editorial  complaint  about  the 
lack  of  material,  but  we  don't  think 
you'll  hate  us  for  turning  out  the 
best  magazine  we  can.  After  all  you 
have  to  read  it.  We  would  like  to 
turn  out  what  we  call  a  "Sunday- 
Aftemoon"  magazine  .  .  .  not  too 
heavy  .  .  .  just  the  kind  you  can  en- 
joy on  a  rainy  Sunday  between  a 
cat-nap  after  lunch  and  Deems 
Taylor  at  three.  Editing  a  magazine 
is  rather  exciting  but  it  has  its  draw- 
backs too.  Its  lots  of  work.  Frankly, 
we  would  just  like  to  put  our  hands 
in  our  pockets  and  walk  off  down  the 
road  without  a  care  in  the  world. 
Sadly  and  yet  proudly  we  realize 
that  cannot  be  any  more,  here  or 
anywhere. 

As  we  walk  about  campus  observ- 
ing life,  we  often  wonder  just  how 
well  we  can  fit  into  the  scheme  of 
things  beyond  our  own  quiet  hills. 
We  know  that  now  more  than  ever 
we  cannot  be  content  with  less  than 


our  utmost  striving.  We  know  that 
we  must  plan  somehow  to  fit  into 
this  whole  tremendous  machinery  of 
the  war  and  the  world  after  it.  It 
will  merely  be  repeating  what  you 
already  know  to  say  that  the  world 
will  never  be  the  same  again.  It  will 
be  different,  maybe  better,  even 
though  the  same  trees  in  our  woods 
burst  out  in  bloom  year  after  year 
in  the  spring  as  they  have  always 
done. 

We  can  no  longer  be  content  with 
much  sweetness  and  not  enough  light. 
It  awes  us  at  times  to  think  that 
there  is  so  much  that  we  must  ab- 
sorb, hardly  the  time  to  do  it  in  and 
never  the  realization  of  just  what  to 
do  with  it  after  we  have  gotten  it 
...  so  much  to  know  that,  after  we 
leave  here,  we  will  only  be  wise  in 
the  fact  that  we  realize  the  game  has 
hardly  begun.  Mr.  Herbert  Agar  said 
in  his  recent  book  a  thing  that  made 
us  wonder  why  we  continually  fail 
to  do  what  should  be  comparatively 
simple.  He  said,  merely,  that  we 
must  put  first  things  first.  What  we 
do  on  campus  day  after  day  seems 
useless  and  confining  to  us  at  times 
but,  to  put  a  first  thing  first,  we 
must  do  whatever  it  is  we  feel  we 
must  do  with  the  greatest  earnest- 


ness and  desire  to  succeed.  The 
world  cannot  hate  us  (here  I  must 
again  disagree  with  the  honored 
French  teacher)  for  being  successful 
anymore  than  it  can  hate  us  for  dar- 
ing to  be  good.  Those  that  hate  us 
do  so  because  they  themselves  have 
lost  their  foothold.  We  are  suddenly 
called  upon  not  only  to  be  successful 
but  idealistic,  mayt)e  poetic.  There 
is  no  place  anymore  for  the  cynics. 


The  Round -Up 

WHAT  are  they  talking  about 
around  campus  besides  exams 
and  spring?  What  are  they  reading 
besides  the  Cosmo  and  Good  House- 
keeping ?  What  are  the  highlights  in 
a  Briarite's  life  besides  that  success- 
ful trip  to  the  P.  0.  that  yielded  the 
best  kind  of  parallel  reading — all  too 
scarce  ?  In  short,  with  a  capital  C, 
what  kind  of  Culture  does  Sweet 
Briar  go  in  for  ? 

It  was  Peggy  Gordon's  May  Day 
date  who  had  a  large  part  in  stimu- 
lating interest  in  one  of  the  best- 
selling  non-fiction  books  of  the  mo- 
ment—Wendell  Willkie's  One  World. 
It  was  he  who  originally  said,  "One 
World  is  outstripping  Gone  tvith  the 
Wind" — in  itself  no  small  admission 
on  the  part  of  a  native  Georgian. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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The  Artists 


ELAINE  BEIMBEEG 


ROBERT  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and,  dragging  deeply  from  his 
cigarette,  tossed  his  napkin  on  th** 
table ;  the  thick  white  linen  fell  sil- 
ently on  crisp  white  lace. 

"An  excellent  meal,"  he  announced. 
"Excellent.  A  touch  more  rum  in 
the  sauce  .  .  ."  he  continued  think- 
ing it  over,  "hmm  .  .  ?  Perhaps.  But 
no  sense  running  all  over  Washing- 
ton on  the  servants"  night  out  when 
we  can  have  something  like  this, 
eh  ?"  He  turned  to  his  wife.  "I  com- 
pliment you,  Virginia.  As  usual,  it 
hasn't  taken  you  long  to  learn." 

Virginia  smiled  slightly.  "I  knew 
how  to  cook  even  before  we  met,"' 
she  said,  and  rising  in  one  graceful 
movement,  she  Ijlew  out  the  candles 
and  began  clearing  away  the  dishes, 
Robert  sat  there  watching  his  wife 
with  pleasure,  approving  of  her  sim- 
ple, direct  actions;  of  her  almost 
childlike  concentration.  No  doul)t 
about  it,  he  thought,  women  made 
the  best  pupils. 

Now  Virginia  was  staring  at  the 
large  silver  bowl  filled  with  roses.  A 
look  of  unusual  tenderness  came  over 
her  face  and  changed  immediately  to 
the  half  -  bewildered  expression  he 
knew  so  well.  The  effect  was  charm- 
ing.   She  touched  the  flowers  gently. 

"I  suppose  they're  dying,"  she  said 
wistfully,  "and  yet  I  hate  to  throw 
them  out."  She  glanced  at  him.  "Oh 
well."  She  shrugged  and  took  them 
into  the  kitchen.  Oh  he  wished  Ivan 
could  have  seen  her  then !  She  was 
quite  perfect.  Surely  as  wonderful, 
he  told  himself,  as  anything  Ivan 
ever  created. 

"Keep  the  doors  open,"  he  said  to 
her,  "so  that  I  can  call  you  if  I  want 
to,'"  and  pu.shing  back  his  chair,  he 
went  into  the  living  room. 

Soon  he  heard  the  soft,  sloshing 
sounds  of  water  and  the  tinkle  of 
dishes  against  glasses  coming  from 
the  kitchen.  Robert  sat  down  smil- 
ing. It  was  an  odd  smile  to  go  with 
a  face  so  hard  and  cold.  It  made  him 
appear  so  genuinely  aimiable  that 
people,  sizing  him  up,  suddenly  felt 
they  had  been  on  the  wrong  track. 
It  should  have  been  a  good  smile.  He 
had  been  a  long  time  cultivating  it. 
He  opened  a  book  and  began  think- 
ing about  Ivan — and  about  Virginia 


too.  At  last  she  was  able  to  meet 
liim.  In  his  mind's  eye  he  began 
planning  it :  his  wife,  dressed  in 
white  would  be  standing  on  the  stairs 
when  Ivan  arrived.  She  would  smile 
down  at  him  magnificently — the  two 
handsomest  people  he  knew. 

He  must  get  in  toucli  with  Ivan. 
But  where?  The  studio  in  New 
York  probably.  It  had  been  a  long 
time  since  they  had  seen  each  other. 
The  longest  since  they  had  met  at 
Harvard.  They  had  been  good  friends 
then  and  remained  so,  although  it 
was  a]iparent  even  from  the  very  be- 
ginning that  they  would  go  in  op- 
posite directions.  When  Robert, 
graduating  third  in  his  class,  went 
to  Washington  to  make  a  living, 
Ivan,  who  had  barely  graduated, 
went  to  out-of-the-way  places  to 
starve.  One  met  with  success ;  the 
other  with  fame. 

Success  was  exactly  what  Robert 
wanted.  By  success  he  meant  ho 
wanted  comfort,  he  meant  he  wanted 
luxury,  and  above  all  he  wanted 
order.  He  became  an  economist  be- 
cause he  knew  it  was  the  field  in 
which  he  was  most  likely  to  succeed. 
No  visionary  or  dreamer,  he  saw  the 
world  as  his  geometry  problem.  Bas- 
ically it  was  quite  simple ;  really 
quite.  From  an  hypothesis  one  merely 
]iroceeded  logically  step  by  step  to 
the  conclusion.  A  line  ran  down  the 
middle  of  his  mind  and  on  one  side 
were  all  the  answers,  and  on  the 
other,  the  reasons  why.  Ivan  too 
knew  what  he  wanted,  but  he  never 
could  have  explained  it.  vSaying  he 
wanted  to  "express  himself"  was  the 
closest  he  came  in  words,  but  he  came 
very  much  closer  in  his  paintings. 
And  there  was  one  thing  he  was  al- 
ways sure  of :  the  world  was  an  in- 
explicable and  wonderful  phenomen- 
on ;  the  only  way  to  live  in  it  was 
impulsively  and  inspiredly. 

Between  these  two  men,  a  mutual 
curiosity  was  their  strongest  bond, 
for  it  was  a  constant  source  of 
amazement  to  each  how  th?  other 
could  .stand  his  existence.  When  thev 
were  together  thev  argued  continual- 
ly- 

"But  yoii're  such  a  fool.""  Robert 
would  say,  sitting  back  on  a  sofa, 
slowly  si])ping  his  brandy.  "Oh,  an 
inspired  one,  I   admit,  but  I  don't 


see  how  you  can  keep  from  laughing 
at  the  way  you  carry  on." 

"My  God,  what  about  you  ?"  Ivan 
would  exclaim,  making  a  wild  gest- 
ure that  would  almost  overturn  some 
nearby  l)ric-a-brac.  "So  smug,  so 
self-satisfied,  so  detached  from  life. 
How  can  it  mean  anything?" 

And  so  they  would  continue — on 
and  on,  each  unshaken  in  his  con- 
victions, each  trying  to  prove  the 
other  wrong.  And  then  they  would 
part,  each  a  little  contemptuous,  a 
little  pitying,  and  yet,  oddly  enough, 
each  bowing  inwardly  to  the  other — • 
Robert  to  Ivan's  sensitivity,  to  his 
creative  ability — in  short  to  his  art; 
Ivan  to  Robert's  vast  analytical  pow- 
ers, to  his  brilliant  mind. 

"Women !"  cried  Ivan  to  Robert 
once.  "I  have  yet  to  find  one  worthy 
of  being  loved — one  who  is  even  cap- 
able of  loving.  Not  in  the  way  I 
mean ;  not  in  the  real  sense.  I  am 
disgusted  by  their  mediocrity,  their 
materialism,  and  their  compromis- 
ing. Oh  I  am  continually  being  dis- 
illusioned. I've  tried  so  hard — I  try 
so  hard.  And  then  the  worst  of  it — 
they  won't  even  let  you  go  when  they 
are  done  with  you."  Suddenly  he 
laughed.  "But  j'ou  know,"'  he  went 
on.  "I  still  believe  somewhere,  some- 
time, I'll  come  across  the  woman  I 
can  really  love.'" 

"In  college  I  envied  you,'"  said 
Robert,  "because  they  all  loved  you. 
A  soul  in  turmoil — it's  so  irresistible. 
And  then  I  saw  that  you  never  got 
anything  out  of  them  but  a  series 
of  dramatic  scenes — and  that  sick 
sense  of  disillusion.  Now  take  me ; 
though  having  none  of  your  physical 
or  emotional  advantages,  I  have, 
nevertheless,  been  highly  successful 
in  my  relations.  It's  taken  me  quite 
awhile,  I  admit,  but  I've  finally  dis- 
covered this :  women  love  comfort 
and  they  love  atmosphere  far  more 
than  they  can  love  any  man.  Know- 
ing this,  I  proceed  accordingly.  For 
instance,  I  always  see  to  it  first  of 
all  that  a  woman  I  take  out  gets 
well  fed.  I  spare  no  expense.  After 
dinner.  I  may  suggest  that  we  go  up 
to  my  apartment.  Apparently  I  am 
not  a  dangerous  character — my  con- 
versation has  been  carefully  imper- 
sonal —  and   the  answer   is   usually 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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The  Gold -Piece 

BETSY  SMYTH 


HE  could  see  the  vague  outlines  of 
the  hansom  hulking  like  the 
body  of  some  great  black  thing  un- 
der the  mute  and  insufficient  glow  of 
the  street  lamp.  Polotrov  squinted 
through  the  light-falling  dampness 
of  the  snow,  and  began  to  walk.  As 
he  walked  he  was  wondering  what 
damnable  streak  of  the  devil  made 
his  host  so  voluble.  It  was  past  mid- 
midnight. 

As  he  approached,  the  black  hulk 
became  a  hansom,  with  a  horse,  and 
a  driver.  The  hansom  was  large  and 
awkward ;  it  glistened  black  in  the 
wetness  of  the  night,  and  the  door 
hung  a  little  ajar.  The  horse  was 
skinny  and  awkward,  drooping  his 
great  heavy  head  under  the  light 
snow.  The  driver  sat  with  his  great 
shoulders  hunched  over  and  his  head 
fallen  down  on  his  chest.  A  black 
hat,  long  out  of  shape,  was  pulled 
far  down  on  his  head  and  hid  his 
face.  The  snow  swirled  and  shifted, 
fell  lightly,  cool  and  wet  on  his 
shoulders  and  his  bent  head. 

Polotrov  felt  something  like  re- 
pulsion at  this  deformed,  hunched- 
over  man,  with  his  great  shoulders 
and  little  legs;  but  then  he  was  in 
no  mood  to  look  for  another  cab. 

'Tabby.  Cabby,  are  you  asleep  up 
there  I"'  He  poked  the  bulgy  figure 
with  a  polished  stick. 

The  driver  pulled  up  his  head 
slowly,  and  showed  his  face. 

Polotrov  took  a  small  step  back- 
ward and  opened  his  mouth  only  a 
little  bit  in  horror  before  he  closed  it 
in  politeness  again. 

"To  — to  the  Left  Courts  — and 
make  it  as  fast  as  that  nag  will  carry 
you." 

As  Polotrov  got  into  the  cab  he 
was  annoyed.  It  seemed  unnecessary 
for  anyone  to  he  as  hideous  as  the 
cab  driver.  He  thought  about  it 
awhile  and  gave  a  little  grunt. 

The  hansom  was  dark  inside  and 
Polotrov  had  to  content  himself  with 
looking  out  the  cabby's  window  di- 
rectly in  front  of  him.  He  could  see 
a  black  shoulder  bulging  deforniedly 
very  close  to  the  little  window,  and 
a  twisted  dwarf's  leg  sprawling  toad- 
fashion  on  the  front  board,  and  two 
small  hands  twisted  tensely  about  the 
reins,  making  them  tremble  in  small, 

(Continued  on  page  9) 


Not  Bitter,  Not  Sweet 

TO  LUCIFER 
FRANCES  KAY  BRINKLEY 


^^'hat  can  conquer  us,  the  hitter  i/onlli  ? 

Or  irhot  comfort  us? 

We  liave  ftad  our  dreams  soiled 

And  torn  from  our  hands 

And  still  ive  go  on  building  hettcr  dreams 

On  the  loud-sucMng  quicksand. 

What  can  conquer  us,  the  bitter  youth  ? 

Or  what  comfort  us? 

We  have  hammered  ourselves 

In  a  sfeet  slieatli , 

Trying  to  immunize  ourselves  to  tlie  Utile  tlr'ngy:. 

Those  hurting  helping  remembrances. 

0  WE  OF  THE  BITTER  YOUTH! 

WHAT  CAN  CONQUER  US? 

WHAT  COMFORT  US? 

THE  BETTER,  BRIGHTER  DREAMS— 

THE  REMEMBRANCES. 

We  Iidve  too  ninny  old  religions. 

We  have  too  many  dying  gods. 

You  cannot  tell  me  Amnion  is  dead, 

He  lives,  he  lives,  he  and  Aplirodiie 

And  Mars  of  the  steel-brigtit  face. 

We  have  worshipped  the  impersonal  eleinenls 

And  the  more  impersonal  concepts. 

We  have  deified  the  idealized  man. 

WE  HAVE  TOO  MANY  OLD  REUNIONS. 
WE  HAVE  TOO  MANY  DYING  GODS. 
KILL  THEM  OFF,  KILL  THEM  OFF! 

You  know,  of  course. 
That  the  shadotvs  ivill  be  lengthening 
Among  the  great  oaks. 
The  old  cook  will  set  the  table 
And  we  will  eat  the  last  of  the  steak~<. 
BUT  I  REMEMBER  HOW  YOU  HELD  YOUR 
CIGARETTE. 

You  know,  of  course, 
Ttiat  I  will  be  lighting  llie  fire  now 
And  playing  iritli  il. 
The  flames  cast  ttieir  dancing  shadows 
On  the  trine  chair  and  the  brown  cJiair. 
BUT  I  REMEMBER  HOW  WE  SAT  ON  THE 
FLOOR. 

You  know,  of  course. 
That  we'll  be  turning  on  the  radio 
To  get  the  war  news 
And  Kaltenborn  will  bellow  loudly 
Of  the  weary  fight  in  Tunisia. 

BUT  I  REMEMBER  HOW  WE  ONCE  FORGOT 
THE  WORLD. 

(Continued  on   ne.vt  page) 
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For  seeming  years  of  time 

I  lived  apart  in  a  bright  steel  bell. 

This  war  touched  me  no  more 

Than  the  slight  thrill  of  old  historic  wars 

And  then  you  came — 

And  I  was  utterly  alive 

With,  a  feeling  akin  to  the  sharp  sense 

Of  briar-scratched  flesh, 

NOT  BITTER,  NOT  SWEET. 

We  made  hours  into  days 

And  minutes  into  lifetimes 

Of  suspended  stillness. 

We  had  to  be  separated 

So  I  could  feel  tJiis  incompleteness 

NOT  BITTER,  NOT  SWEET. 

0  WE  OF  THE  BITTER  YOUTH! 

WHAT  CAN  CONQUER  US? 

WHAT  COMFORT  US? 

THE  BETTER,  BRIGHTER  DREAMS— 

THE  REMEMBRANCES. 

WE  HAVE  TOO  MANY  OLD  RELIGIONS. 
WE  HAYE  TOO  MANY  DYING  GODS. 
KILL  THEM  OFF,  KILL  THEM  OFF! 

YOU  KNOW.  OF  COURSE, 

BUT  I  REMEMBER,  YES   I  REMEMBER. 

NOT  BITTER,  NOT  SWEET. 


Honeymoon 

JEERY  CORNELL,  '45 


As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  don't  think 
my  father  was  terrihly  pleased 
when  he  realized  that  our  fall  trek 
from  home  in  Venezuela  to  school  in 
the  States  would  coincide  with  his 
honeymoon.  The  stepmother  didn't 
mind  —  she  was  always  glad  of  a 
chance  to  play  with  us.  Anyway 
there  was  nothing  they  could  do 
about  it — it  would  have  been  a  little 
pointed  to  catch  another  boat  when 
we  were  all  going  to  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time. 

So  they  were  installed  in  the 
honeymoon  suite,  and  we  were  in- 
stalled in  rooms  nearby,  and  the  trip 
was  officially  begun.  The  first  night 
out  Dad  and  Pazita  had  a  table  to 
themselves  in  the  dining-room,  but 
their  purpose  was  somewhat  defeated 
since  we  got  a  table  fairly  close  to 
their's  and  Kay  kept  shouting  across 
the  intervening  tables  to  them.  The 
orchestra  leader,  having  been  advised 
of  their  newly  -  wedded  state,  an- 
nounced the  fact  over  the  loud- 
speaker and  the  orchestra  launched 


into  a  tear-jerking  rendition  of  "0 
Promise  Me"  whereupon  Kay  could 
contain  herself  no  longer  and  shout- 
ed out,  "Hey,  Mom  and  Pop,  that's 
you,"  to  the  consternation  of  the 
assembled  diners  who  had  been  beam- 
ing fatuously  on  the  unblushing 
bride.  Dad  was  looking  somewhat 
irate,  though  Pazita  looked  as  if  she 
were  going  to  stand  up  and  make  a 
speech  of  thanks  (champagne  is  won- 
derful stuff),  so  I  got  Kay  out  as 
quickly  and  quietly  as  possible. 

Thereafter  Dad  gave  up  trying  to 
act  as  if  we  were  casual  acquaint- 
ances, and  almost  wore  himself  out 
trying  to  contact  everyone  on  board 
to  explain  the  situation  to  them.  Kay 
was  reveling  in  the  whole  thing,  and 
more  than  once  I  overheard  her 
murmuring  to  some  nice  old  coujile, 
'TTes,  aren't  they  a  cute  bridal  couple. 
They're  my  father  and  mother,  you 
know.  We  were  so  glad  they  decided 
to  get  married." 

After  awhile  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers got  it  settled  in  their  minds. 


although  some  of  them  still  turned 
pointedly  away  and  stared  out  to  sea 
whenever  the  four  of  us  would  come 
swinging  down  the  deck.  At  this 
point  we  went  into  routine  numlier 
two.  Dad  and  Pazita,  not  liking  to 
be  thought  of  as  kittenish  old  people, 
would  answer  all  questions  about  us 
in  their  best  fond-parent  manner 
with.  "They  look  older  than  they 
really  are.  The  oldest  one  is  only 
twelve."  Meanwhile  Kay  was  giving 
it  out  that  she  would  l^e  twenty  any 
day  while  I,  not  being  given  to  de- 
ception, would  say  truthfully  that  we 
were  fifteen  and  seventeen  respective- 
ly and  was  thereafter  branded  a 
black-hearted  liar. 

The  nightly  dances  were  great 
sport  for  Kay  and  Pazita.  The  game 
was  to  pick  out  a  susceptible-looking 
man  and  work  on  him  separately, 
Pazita  ])laying  the  seductive  Latin 
beauty  and  Kay  being  fresh  Ameri- 
can girlhood.  Then,  when  he  had 
been  more  or  less  snared  by  one  or 
both,  all-innocent  of  any  connection 
between  them,  they  would  stage  a 
small  scene  in  which  they  M'ould 
spring  the  devoted  mother-daughter 
set-up  on  him  and  ignore  him  for  the 
rest  of  the  trip.  I  must  say,  I  thought 
this  neither  sporting  nor  becoming 
conduct  for  two  young  ladies,  but 
Dad  didn't  seem  to  be  aware  of  his 
responsibilities  and  though  I.  as  the 
other  man  in  the  family,  was  there- 
fore next  in  authority,  I  could  do 
nothing.  I  couldn't  really  expect 
Pazita  to  listii  to  me,  and  Kay, 
whom  I  had  cliaperoned  carefully 
through  any  nvmiber  of  such  trips, 
was  completely  unmanageable  now 
that  she  had  a  playmate  and  a  sup- 
porter. 

The  monotony  of  the  trip  was  fin- 
ally broken  by  one  of  our  family 
fights.  I  think  this  particular  one 
was  over  shredded-wheat.  Kay,  being 
somewhat  addicted  to  trite  tragedy, 
assumed  the  part  of  the  misunder- 
stood step-child  and  went  about  look- 
ing sad  and  inhibited.  Kay  being 
inhibited  was  a  source  of  great 
amusement  and  amazement  to  me. 
She  didn't  really  know  how  to  go 
about  it  Init  managed  somehow  to 
get  a  small  group  of  people  so  dis- 
turl)ed  and  irate  about  her  mistreat- 
ment that  they  were  on  the  point  of 
sjieakinii'  to  Dad  about  it.  I  think 
Kay  was  getting  tired  of  this  inno- 
cent sport  but  felt  honor-bound  to 
carry  it  out  until  we  landed.  I  walked 
into  her  room  one  day  and  found  her 
leaping  unenthusiastically  from  the 
top  of  the  wardrobe  closet  but  she 
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hurt  herself  on  one  take  -  off  and, 
after  lying  pale  and  lifeless  for  a  few 
minutes,  got  bored  and  drojjped  the 
whole  stunt  on  the  spot,  with  the 
muttered  remark  that  Elsie  Dins- 
more  wasn't  so  much  anyway. 

We  had  been  looking  forward  with 
pleasure  to  spending  at  least  a  week 
in  New  York  doing  the  town  with 
our  loving  parents  and  were  sur- 
prised and  somewhat  hurt  when,  on 
landing,  said  loving  parents  an- 
nounced, with  gritted  teeth  and  an 
unfriendly  gleam  in  the  eye,  that 
they  thought,  it  would  be  nice  if  we 
got  settled  in  school  early  and  there- 
fore had  made  arrangements  for  us 
to  catch  the  first  train  out. 


Mutual  Consent 

MARTHA  LOWSLKY 

WE  had  been  walking  slowly 
along  the  black-crusted  coun- 
try road.  The  sun  shone  down 
through  the  old  maples  making 
funny  little  three-pointed  designs  on 
the  ground,  and  the  air  was  warm 
and  laden  with  the  throbbing  of 
spring  breezes.  The  birds  twittered 
shrilly,  and  we  echoed  them  like 
light  -  hearted  children  talking  of 
nothing. 

A  dark,  sulky-looking  woman  was 
walking  toM'ard  us;  she  looked 
frowzy  in  her  tight  black  skirt  and  a 
white  blouse  open  too  far  down  in 
the  front.  I  took  an  instant  dislike 
to  her,  probably  the  result  of  her  bad 
taste  in  clothes  and  the  way  she 
looked  with  her  turning-down  mouth 
and  long-limbed,  unfeminine  walk. 
She  kept  her  eyes  lowered  until  she 
was  directly  opposite  us,  then  she 
lifted  her  lids  and  her  dark  green 
eyes  gazed  out  at  the  boy  with  me. 
They  never  touched  me,  but  deep- 
ened and  caught  at  him,  sucking  him 
into  her  with  such  magnetism  that 
I  shrank  away,  feeling  like  an  in- 
truder. 

Tlie  corners  of  her  mouth  lifted 
suddenly  and  broke  into  a  startling 
smile.  It  was  radiant  and  empowered 
with  the  same  magnetic  quality  as 
her  eyes.  She  could  not  have  sniiled 
often  and  I  understood  that  the  per- 
son who  had  made  her  vivid,  who 
had  brought  this  particular  smile  to 
her  lips  might  well  be  proud  of  it. 

Her  deep,  throaty  voice  stilled  all 
the  little  country  sounds.  After  she 
spoke,  one  didn't  notice  the  insig- 

( Continued  on  page  16) 


Leaf" 


TO  LUCIFER 
FRANCES  KAY  BRINKLEY 

Leaf  on  the  water. 

Whirl  and  float. 

Turn  and  toss  in  the  wrMled  stream. 

Dream  your  dreams  of  sea  and  hill. 

Dream  your  dreams  of  forest  and  man. 

Leaf  on  the  water. 

Whirl  and  float 

Down  through  the  eddies  of  deepest  green, 

Down  from  the  spring  to  the  river  then. 

Spring  so  gay  and  river  so  calm. 

Struggle  through  rapids 

And  float  and  dream. 

Toss  quicMy  leaf,  I  love  you, 

I,  the  water  that  curls  about  you. 

White  hubbies  to  dress  you. 

Foam  to  caress  you. 

Toss  quichly,  quicl-ly,  quickly,  leaf ! 

My  love  is  a  miglity  strength 

That  will  go  to  the  length 

Of  the  ocean  to  take  you 

And  break  you,  and  make  you 

A  wisping  filament  of  shadow  green. 
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Fire  at  Red  Top! 

SQUASHMIODIE  KIDOTUS 

Aulhor's  note:    Any  similarity  to  persons  living  or  dead  is  a  typographical  error.) 


I  THINK  I  sliall  never  forget  the 
first  time  I  went  to  Eed  Top. 
For  tliree  months  I  had  been  able  to 
suppress  an  abnormally  violent  desire 
to  witness  the  transformation  of  an 
innocent  tea  into  a  miniature  circus. 
For  three  months  I  had  resisted  the 
reports  of  my  classmates  concerning 
the  rather  "peculiar"  conduct  of 
Miss  Crawforcl  and  Miss  Rogers  .  .  . 
not  to  mention  Miss  Biggs.  "Rumor, 
pure  rumor !"  I  would  say  scorn- 
fully, and  usually  I  would  add  a 
little  sigh  of  disgust  at  the  appro- 
priate moment.  Yet  each  time  I 
re])roached  my  friends  for  their  gul- 
lible natures.  I  felt  a  disturbing 
eagerness  to  verify  my  assertion  "that 
it  was  all  rumor."  One  dull  Thurs- 
day in  January,  I  could  survive  the 
temptation  no  longer.  I  summoned 
two  unsusiiecting  victims  in  the  form 
of  Sybille  and  Chip,  and  we  set  out 
upon  the  perilous  journev  to  Red 
Top. 

It  seems  that  Chip,  in  her  early 
youth,  developed  a  mannerism  of  al- 
ways being  on  time.  During  recent 
years,  this  obsession  has  become  pro- 
gressively more  extreme.  I  expect  that 
by  the  time  she  is  a  senior  she  will 
be  rushing  to  breakfast  at  five  a.  ni. 
so  as  io  be  certain  to  make  her  9  :20 
class.  Frankly,  T  fail  to  see  much 
logic  in  the  habit,  and  on  this  par- 
ticular day  it  proved  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage, since  we  arrived  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  we  were 
expected.  Our  mistake  did  not  upset 
Miss  Crawford,  but  we  were  embar- 
rassed, and  I  decided  that  something 
must  be  done  to  fill  the  awkward 
gaps  in  the  conversation.  While  sur- 
veying the  possibilities,  I  noticed  a 
rather  tangled  mass  of  dog  lying  in 
one  corner  of  the  room.  "Aha,"  I 
thought,  "of  course  it's  sure-fire  to 
make  friends  with  the  household 
pet."  I  soon  learned  that  this  was  a 
Ifalse  generalization.  Robin  did  not 
like  to  make  friends  with  anyone, 
and  he  specifically  did  not  wish  to 
make  friends  with  me. 

"Nice  doggie,"  said  I,  holding  out 
my  hand  for  him  to  snitf,  and  smil- 
ing in  my  most  "come  hither,  ani- 
mal" manner. 

"G-r-r-r-r,"  said  Robin,  looking 
contemptuously  at  my  hand,  and  con- 
sidering whether  he  should  take  a 
bite  out  of  it  now  or  later. 


Our  hostess  politely  pretended  not 
to  notice  the  incident,  and  set  us  to 
windingherwool,  which  task  did  much 
to  put  us  at  ease.  However,  the  crisis 
was  not  past,  for  within  five  minutes 
the  noble  Miss  Crawford  decided  that 
we  needed  a  fire.  I  had  for  some  time 
been  laboring  under  the  illusion  that 
Chip  was  my  friend,  but  she  com- 
pletely disproved  this  theory  by  ex- 
ploding that  I  was  an  expert  fire- 
builder.  Of  course.  I  shouldn't  have 
minded  if  I  had  been  gifted  in  that 
direction,  but  the  tragic  fact  remains 
tliat  I  knew  nothing  whatsoever 
about  the  art.  My  bold  attempt  to 
assert  my  genius  was  a  brilliant  fail- 
ure. The  fire  died,  and  with  it  the 
soul  of  the  artist  who  had  created 
it.  Chip  was  beginning  to  have 
slight  misgivings  that  she  had  ever 
gotten  me  thus  involved,  so  when 
Miss  Crawford  left  the  room  to  see 
about  the  tea,  the  three  of  us  put 
our  heads  together.  Miss  Crawford 
had  previously  warned  us  that  Miss 
Rogers  was  a  fire-builder,  too,  "or  at 
least  she  thinks  she  is !"  This  terri- 
fying circumstance  made  it  essential 
that  we  greet  her  with  a  roaring  fire. 
We  conceived  a  plan  whereby  one  of 
us  would  watch  at  the  window,  and 
immediately  notify  the  other  two  by 
a  short  whistle  the  moment  she  ap- 
peared. They,  in  turn,  were  prepared 
to  throw  newsjjapers,  wool,  or  Roljin 
on  the  smoldering  logs.  We  were  in 
the  throes  of  audible  contemplation 
of  this  clever  plot,  when  the  creature 
who  was  under  discussion  most  in- 
considerately took  it  upon  herself  to 
enter. 

"Oh,"  said  Chip,  as  though  noth- 
ing could  have  made  her  more  mis- 
erable than  the  sight  of  Miss  Rogers 
at  that  instant. 

"Oh."  said  Sybille,  even  more 
tragically. 

Miss  Rogers  and  I  looked  at  each 
other. 

This  staring  was,  on  my  part,  a 
spur-of-the-moment  invention  to  dis- 
tract her,  but  it  did  not  serve  to  post- 
pone the  dread  moment  indefinitely, 
for  after  thirty  seconds  Miss  Rogers 
began  with  great  deliberation  to  walk 
into  the  center  of  the  room.  I  stepped 
aside  to  spare  her  the  inconvenience 
of  knocking  me  down. 

She  winced  noticeably  when  my 
[lathetic  excuse  for  a  blaze  met  her 


eyes.  "Everything  al)out  that  fire  is 
wrong !"  was  her  first  remark.  Miss 
Rogers  did  not  hesitate  to  let  me 
know  that  a  fire  wrongly  laid  is  close 
to  impossible  to  correct.  Yet  she  was 
certainly  not  one  to  admit  defeat 
without  a  struggle.  She  carefully  re- 
versed the  position  of  the  front  and 
back  logs  and  then  she  straightened, 
better  to  perceive  the  magic  trans- 
formation which  she  had  wrought. 
Miss  Crawford,  who  had  just  come 
in  with  the  tea-things  glanced  skep- 
tically in  the  direction  of  the  hearth. 

"There.  Now  burn,"  ordered  Miss 
Rogers,  wrinkling  her  forehead  into 
a  deep  scowl. 

"Burn,"  echoed  Miss  Crawford  in 
a  tone  which  might  have  been  in- 
terpreted as  mocking  by  anyone  who 
would  dare  to  make  the  assumption. 
This  method  worked  very  well  with 
the  horses,  but  it  had  no  appreciable 
influence  upon  the  fire. 

"I  know  what's  the  matter,"  af- 
firmed Miss  Rogers,  by  way  of  ignor- 
ing Miss  Crawford's  subtle  insult. 
"The  wood's  green." 

"Oh,"  Miss  Crawford  nodded 
wisely.    "The  wood's  green." 

It  is  an  extremely  difficult  task  to 
make  a  fire  out  of  green  wood,  but 
Miss  Rogers  remedied  the  situation 
as  best  she  could  by  saturating  the 
remainder  of  the  blaze  with  a  full  can 
of  kerosene.  The  flames  leaped  high, 
and  the  chimney  groaned  audilily. 
Red  Top  shook  on  its  foundations. 
"The  chinmey  may  be  on  fire,"  stated 
Miss  Rogers  with  magnificent  de- 
tachment. "I  believe  I'll  go  out  and 
look."  She  was  back  in  a  few  min- 
utes. "Yes,  the  flue  is  undoubtedly 
burning,"  she  said  casually,  and  get- 
ting down  on  her  hands  and  knees, 
she  proceeded  to  stick  her  head  in 
the  fireplace  and  peer  expectantly 
up\\'ards.  Her  hopes  were  soon  to  be 
fulfilled.  The  chimney  began  obedi- 
ently to  empty  itself  into  the  fire- 
place. Chunk  after  chunk  of  flaming 
debris  toppled  down,  and  still  the 
amazing  Miss  Rogers  remained  with 
her  head  in  the  fireplace.  Her  re- 
sistance to  heat  was  remarkable.  "I 
wonder  if  it  will  come  out  into  the 
room,"  she  mused,  gracefully  retreat- 
ing  her  head  just  far  enough  to  al- 
low one  of  the  spitting  particles  to 
miss  her  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Fire  at  Red  Top! 

(Continued  from  page  0) 

At  this  opportune  moment,  Katie 
trembled  into  the  room,  more  than  a 
trifle  upset  b_v  the  misdirection  of 
tlie  inferno.  She  meekly  informed 
Miss  Rofjers  that  the  kitchen  was  by 
this  time  vibrating  quite  violently, 
that  clouds  of  black  smoke  were  float- 
ing into  her  room,  and  that  it  was 
her  opinion  that  the  chimney  ^^'as  on 
fire.  "Yes,"  bellowed  Miss  Rogers 
from  the  depths  of  the  fireplace,  "I 
know  it." 

'"Perhaps  it  will  explode,"  ob- 
served Miss  Crawford,  tucking  a 
neatly  wound  ball  of  wool  into  her 
knitting-bag  and  promptly  begin- 
ning another. 

The  chimney,  however,  had  no  in- 
tention of  doing  anything  so  undig- 
nified, and  contented  itself  with  aim- 
ing its  obnoxious  bits  at  our  heroine's 
head.  As  she  became  proficient  in 
her  dodging,  the  game  began  to  get 
monotonous,  and  Miss  Rogers,  who 
never  permitted  herself  to  weary  her 
audience,  took  to  the  tamer  occupa- 
tion of  wool  winding  with  the  rest 
of  us. 

I  glanced  at  the  chimney  as  I  left 
that  afternoon,  and  I  found  that  it 
had  ostensibly  defied  all  laws  of  sci- 
ence by  being  both  in  the  fireplace 
and  on  the  roof.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Red  Top  looked  quite  as  though  noth- 
ing had  happened.  It  had  undoubt- 
edly been  forced  to  adjust  itself  to 
such  minor  disturbances  long  before 
this  unhappy  incident. 


The  Round-Up 

(Continuetl  from  pa{j;c'  1) 

The  book  is  put  out  in  a  cheap 
edition — paper  bound  and  printed 
on  cheap  paper.  It  is  on  sale  at  the 
bookshop.  Connie  Budlong,  her  curi- 
osity aroused  by  an  anti-Willkie 
friend  who  liked  it,  has  bought  her 
copy  and  delved  in.  What  she  has 
read  of  it  she  finds  very  good ;  at  the 
same  time  she  suspects  a  ghost 
writer.  "\^Tiile  the  fact  that  Willkie 
did  not  write  up  his  global  trip  with- 
out assistance  is  not  impossible, 
neither  is  it  necessarily  to  be  con- 
demned. Rather  than  bungle  his 
story  and  its  meaning  for  lack  of 
literary  leanings,  a  man  is-  not  un- 
wise to  express  his  message  in  the 
best  possible  form  with  a  cohort  of 
interpreters. 

One  of  the  most  currently  read  is 
the  book  The  Song  of  Bernadetfe  by 
Franz  Werfel.  Popular  among  fac- 
ulty   and    students,    it's    being    dis- 


cussed in  the  classroom  as  well  as  at 
the  inn.  Miss  Benedict  favored  the 
book  particularly ;  Madame  Johnson 
commented,  "It  is  a  masterpiece." 
The  story'  of  an  ordinary  French 
peasant  girl  who  saw  visions  of  a 
lady,  it  is  the  story  of  the  newest 
saint  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Snookie  Woods  criticizes  it  for  its 
somewhat  slow  beginning  and  would 
dispense  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
book  which  she  feels  is  too  much  the 
same  as  the  first  part,  the  latter  part 
in  which  Bernadette  relives  her  life 
up  to  that  point.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, she  found  the  book  a  charming 
story  and  delightful  reading. 

Pat  Whitaker  calls  The  Song  of 
Bernadette  "a  lovely  story"  because 
it  is  unfolded  simply,  in  a  manner 
befitting  the  simplicity  of  Bernadet- 
te"s  life.  Franz  Weiiel,  she  says, 
shows  Bernadette's  delimma  with 
sympathy  and  understanding.  A 
Jew,    Werfel    has    written    of    this 


Catholic  saint  with  no  prejudice.  "It 
is  a  book,"  said  Pat,  "that  anyone — 
from  age  fifteen  to  eighty  —  would 
enjoy." 

At  its  first  open  meeting  the  Fac- 
ulty Club  presented  a  lecturer  on 
JeiJerson  which  was  not  so  well  at- 
tended as  it  might  have  been.  The 
speaker,  Mr.  Bernard  Mayo  from  the 
University  of  Virginia,  presented 
"Jefferson:  Militant,  Democrat." 
His  talk  was  excellent.  Everyone 
who  attended  was  delighted  with  his 
twinkling  sense  of  humor,  enlight- 
ened by  his  cleverly  limited  picture 
of  Jeft'erson — the  Militant,  the  Dem- 
ocrat. His  talk,  which  he  kept  well 
in  hand,  concluded  that  Jefferson 
means  more  in  1943  than  he  did  300 
years  ago  for  the  reason  that  today 
faith  in  Democracy  and  the  fight  for 
freedom  are  stronger  than  ever.  Mr. 
Mayo's  lecture  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  best  organized  of  the 
lecture  vear  at  Sweet- Briar. 
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BY    STEUART     HENDERSON     BRITT 


"K  Dr.  Steuart  Henderson  Britt  is  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Psychological  Person- 
nel, located  in  th^  National  Research  Council, 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OVER  25  per  cent  of  all  psycholo- 
gists are  in  war  work  today.  Psy- 
chologists are  in  uniform  in  the  Amiy 
and  Navy,  and  they  are  serving  in 
civilian  agencies  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  in  special  laboratories. 

The  total  number  of  professional  psy- 
chologists in  the  entire  country  prob- 
ably does  not  exceed  4,000  men  and 
women.  Yet  over  1,000  are  today  en- 
gaged in  essential  war  work.  Many 
others  are  not  available  for  service 
outside  of  their  present  positions  be- 
cause of  age,  physical  disability,  de- 
pendency, and  similar  factors. 
.  Prior  to  the  war,  the  word  "psychol- 
ogy" unfortunately  was  confused  by 
some  with  fortune-telling,  palmistry, 
and  the  like.  Gradually  the  officials  of 
many  agencies  have  learned  that  this 
is  erroneous;  and  they  have  found  that 
professional  psychologists  ca;.  help  to 
solve  knotty  problems  of  human  be- 
havior on  a  scientific  basis. 

The  result  is  that  several  hundred 
psychologists  today  are  officers  and 
enlisted  men  in  the  Army.  They  are 
found  in  such  branches  as  the  Adju- 
tant General's  Department,  the  Office 
of  the  Air  Surgeon  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  the  Army  Air  Forces  Tech- 
nical Training  Command,  the  Sur- 
geon General's  Office,  and  the  Ord- 
nance Department.  Nearly  150  psy- 
chologists are  officers  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve.  They  are  at- 
tached to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel, the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 


gery, the  Bureau 
of  Ships,  and  the 
Office  of  Naval 
Operations.  Ap- 
proximately 100 
more  civilian  psy- 
chologists are  carrying  on  research, 
most  of  it  of  a  secret  nature,  for  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Psychologists  are  also 
found  in  other  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral government,  especially  in  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  So- 
cial Security  Board,  and  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service. 

What  do  these  people  do?  First  of 
all,  it  might  be  indicated  what  they  do 
not  do.  Psychologists  are  not  planning 
military  campaigns.  They  are  not 
"psychologizing"  Hitler  or  the  Mikado. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  read  the 
minds  of  soldiers. 

Instead,  they  are  engaged  in  "hard- 
headed,"  practical  problems.  Psychol- 
ogists are  devising  tests  for  the  selec- 
tion, classification,  and  training  of 
soldiers  and  naval  recruits.  They  are 
carrying  on  propaganda  analysis,  at- 
titude measurement,  and  public  opin- 
ion polling.  They  are  cooperating  with 
psychiatrists  in  clinical  work.  In  teams 
and  groups  they  are  studying  special 
physiological  problems,  and  in  this 
connection  are  cooperating  with  engi- 
neers on  certain  secret  devices. 

Like  engineers,  physicists,  and 
mathematicians,  much  of  the  previous 
training  and  experience  of  psycholo- 
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gists  was  utilized  in  the  new  national 
task.  For  years  psychologists  have 
been  found  not  only  in  the  labora- 
tories and  the  classrooms  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities,  but  also  in 
guidance  clinics,  hospitals,  courts, 
factories  and  industrial  research  or- 
ganizations. Their  psychological  skills 
are  now  used  in  new  ways. 

Although  the  demands  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  quite  naturally  have  been 
for  men,  women  psychologists  are  also 
serving  in  many  ways.  Some  hold  re- 
sponsible positions  advising  on  war 
problems,  while  others  have  volun- 
teered to  assist  on  local  community 
problems  of  defense  and  morale. 

Hundreds  of  psychologists  continue 
at  their  college  posts.  Many  of  them 
are  engaged  in  significant  research 
activities,  but  those  who  are  primarily 
teaching  are  also  making  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort.  The  Army 
specialized  training  program  requires 
the  teaching  of  personnel  psychology 
to  several  hundred  soldiers  in  the 
months  immediately  ahead. 

After  the  war,  a  fascinating  story 
can  be  told  of  what  the  psychologists 
did.  Most  important  will  be  the  new 
research  findings  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  science  of  behavior. 


WHAT  NAVAL  AVIATION 
NEEDS  FROM  EDUCATION 

by  A.  W.  Radford  —  Director  of  Tratning,  U.  S.  N, 


Above:  At  the  Aircraft  Recognition  School, 
Naval  Air  Station,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  men 
are  trained  in  recognition  of  planes,  both 
enemy  and  friendly.  Flight  is  simulated 
by  transporting  model  planes  on  a  trolley 
over  the  heads  of  the  students. 

Right.  An  instructor  explains  a  question 
appearing  on  the  examination  paper 
confronting  these  U.  S.  Navy  Pre-Flight 
cadets  training  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


doing  our  best  to  give  them  the  technical  training  and  sense  of  values 
that  will  carry  them  through  this  time  of  stress  and  into  the  peace  that 
will  follow  our  victory.  It  must  be  our  victory.  If  not  there  will  be  no 
schools  nor  any  youth  to  train  as  free  men. 

Here  then  is  the  first  task  of  the  educators.  To  continue  giving  us  and 
the  Nation  young  men  of  great  heart  and  purpose,  eager  to  learn,  and 
ready  to  defend  the  ideals  of  Americanism  which  our  schools  have 
taught  them.  Without  this  our  training  can  do  little. 

This  war,  with  its  demand  for  technicians,  has  caused  an  emphasis  to 
be  placed  upon  the  sciences  rather  than  upon  the  arts.  Mathematics  and 
physics  are  particularly  desirable,  leading  as  they  do  to  the  study  of 
aerodynamics,  gunnery,  aerology  and  the  advanced  aspects  of  avia- 
tion. In  the  Pre-Flight  schools 
mathematics  and  physics  are 
intensively  reviewed  but  a 
naval  aviation  cadet  can  re- 
ceive much  more  value  from 
the  course  if  he  already  has  a 
solid  grounding  in  both. 
Geography,  manual  training, 
and  shop  work  are  all  excel- 
lent—but all  are  subordinate 
to  the  prime  necessity  for  the 
naval  aviator's  learning  math- 
ematics and  physics. 

It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from 
the   youngster  in   the  class- 


Right:  Aviation  Cadets,  receiving  instruc- 
tions in  Navigation  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Pensacola,  Florida,  learn  quickly. 


y/l  Naval  aviation  has  a  debt  to  acknowledge 
^"^  to  the  schools  and  the  educators  of  Amer- 
ica. This  debt  is  for  the  splendid  young  men  who 
have  been  trained  and  sent  to  us,  that  we,  in  our 
turn,  may  build  upon  the  foundations  which  they 
have  laid.  When  we  see  the  type  of  young  men  we 
are  getting,  clean  of  miiid,  clean  of  body,  and 
clean  of  purpose,  it  gives  us  a  tremendous  feeling 
of  pride  and  faith.  Pride  that  our  people  can  pro- 
duce such  youth;  that  our  schools  can  shape  their 
minds  towards  the  fine  and  honorable  things  of 
life;  and  faith  that  they  will  well  make  use  of  the 
victory  towards  which  we  are  striving.  Such 
magnificent  personnel  cannot  fail  and  we  are 
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rooms  today  or  from  the  eager  young 
aviation  cadet  dashing  around  the  ob- 
stacle course  at  the  Pre-FHght  Train- 
ing School,  to  the  fighting  pilot  taking 
off  from  a  carrier's  deck  to  blast  a  Jap 
Zero.  But,  in  measure  of  time  or  of 
spiritual  values,  it  really  isn't  very  far 
at  all.  In  one  year  (and  it  passes  fast) 
come,  first,  Pre-Flight  Training,  then 
Primary  Training,  then  Intermediate 
Training,  then  Operational  Training, 
then  the  Fleet  and  the  enemy. 

We  have  talked  of  pilots,  but  pilots 
are  not  everything  in  naval  aviation. 
Behind  the  pilots  are  the  air  crews, 
the  gunners,  the  radiomen.  And  be- 
hind all  those  who  fly  are  the  ground 
crews,  mechanics,  aerologists,  ord- 
nancemen,  administrative  officers,  sig- 
nalmen—the thousand  and  one  special- 
ists who  fill  the  thousand  and  one  jobs 
that  must  be  done  if  the  Navy  is  to  fly. 
There  are  twenty  men  on  the  ground 
for  every  one  in  the  air.  They  have  to 
be  there,  or  there  would  be  no  planes 
for  him  to  fly,  no  guns  for  him  to 
shoot,  no  knowledge  of  the  weather 
and  the  seas.  These  men  are  trained  in 
special  schools  where  they  learn  to  as- 
semble and  disassemble  engines,  to 
predict  the  weather  and  the  vagaries 
of  a  machine  gun. 

How  can  education  help  these  men 
behind  the  flyers?  Again  by  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  shop  work  and 
manual  training.  Again  by  teaching 
them  cooperation  and  team  play, 
whether  in  the  classroom  or  on  the 


athletic  field.  The  flight 
deck  of  a  carrier  dur- 
ing operations  is  a  les- 
son in  perfect  coordina- 
'  ■  j^^;.  tion.  A  plane  roars  in 

and  lands.  Instantly  it  is 
surrounded  by  swarms 
of  busy  men.  There  are 
"^       "  no  shouted  orders  — 

Dnone    could    be    heard 
over  the  engine  noise. 
Men  in  bright  colored 
\  "Vr''  jerseys,  a  different  color 

for  each  different  duty, 
wheel  the  plane  quickly 
forward,  refuel  her,  re- 
arm her,  check  her  en- 
gine and  inspect  her.  In 
an  amazingly  short  time 
they  are  swinging  her  around  again, 
ready  for  action.  While  this  goes  on, 
other  planes  are  coming  in,  each  to 
be  met  by  its  own  crew  of  handlers 
and  serviced  in  its  turn.  Every  man 
knows  his  job,  because  education  has 
given  him  the  basic  knowledge  that 
lets  us  build  on  its  foundations. 

In  emphasizing  mathematics  and 
physics,  geography,  shop,  and  manual 
training,  we  are  dealing  with  the  more 
primary  aspect  of  our  educational 
needs.  Obviously,  we  also  need  men 
with  more  advanced  scientific  and  en- 
gineering abilities.  Electrical  and  me- 
chanical engineering  courses  are  of 
great  value,  and  such  things  as  optics 
and  administration.  In  addition  to  the 
work  of  inspecting,  drafting,  and  con- 
structing planes  and  equipment,  the 
Navy  needs  many  specialists  along  less 
obvious  lines.  For  example,  we  have  in 
the  Training  Division  a  section  known 
as  "Special  Devices."  This  group  has 
perfected  numerous  short  cuts  for 
training  men  in  such  things  as  gun- 
nery, the  law  of  storms,  mechanics  and 
rigging.  Today  we  can  put  a  man  in 
the  rear  turret  of  a  bomber  and  let 
him  practice  shooting  at  a  Zero,  with- 
out ever  leaving  the  ground.  By  this 
we  do  not  reduce  his  air  time— that  is 
not  the  purpose.  What  we  accomplish 
is  to  put  him  in  the  air  with  a  better 
knowledge  of  his  weapon  and  the 
problems  of  a  rear  gunner— which  aids 
him  to  use  to  best  advantage  every 
moment  of  his  training  time.  There- 


fore almost  any  kind  of  scientific  or 
mechanical  aptitude  and  knowledge, 
applied  by  trained  minds,  can  be  of 
service  to  the  Navy.  We  ask  the  edu- 
cators to  direct  their  students  along 
the  lines  of  scientific  and  engineering 
knowledge,  to  see  that  the  texts  are 
available  in  the  libraries,  and  that  they 
use  the  shop  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment with  guided  instruction  and  aid. 
This  war  will  probably  be  long. 
There  can  be  no  halfway  measures  nor 
half-hearted  effort.  Do  not  underesti- 
mate our  enemies.  They  well  know 
what  we  are  beginning  to  realize  — 
what  we  must  realize  —  that  we  are 
fighting  for  our  lives.  The  treatment 
Germany  and  Japan  have  meted  out  to 
such  unfortunate  countries  as  Poland, 
Austria,  Greece,  Czecho-Slovakia  and 
China  shows  what  really  motivates 
their  efforts  at  world-conquest.  Our 
combat  pilots  know!— Thirty  men  of  a 
torpedo  squadron  attacked  a  Jap  car- 
rier at  Midway.  Twenty-nine  of  those 
men  did  not  return— but  they  sank  the 
carrier ! 

Mathematics  and  physics,  geogra- 
phy, shop,  manual  training,  scientific 
and  engineering  courses— add  them  to 
the  clean  bodies  and  strong  hearts  of 
our  youths  and  we  have  a  formula  for 
victory  that  only  the  educators  can 
give  our  country  and  our  Navy.  Then, 
when  education  stands  in  spirit  on  that 
carrier  deck  in  the  Solomons  or  off 
Midway  or  off  Japan  itself  and  watches 
the  planes  return  from  victory,  it  can 
say  to  itself,  "I  helped  that  pilot,  that 
gunner,  that  machinist,  that  ordnance- 
man— I  gave  them  the  knowledge  that 
made  them  the  greatest  fighting  men 
in  history."  That  is  education's  con- 
tribution to  victory. 


FRIENDS 
OF  DEMOCRACY 

BY        BRYCE        OLIVER 


•  Mr.  Bryce  Oliver,  Director  of  Information  for 
the  Friends  of  Democracy,  is  a  well  known  news 
commentator  broadcasting  over  radio  stations 
WEVO  and  WHN  in  New  York  City. 


IN  the  summer  of  1935,  a  boastful 
Nazi  official  in  the  offices  of  Julius 
Streicher,  at  Nuremberg,  winked  a  sly 
wink  at  a  supposedly  friendly  Amer- 
ican visitor,  and  offered  to  prove, 
then  and  there,  that  Hitler  had  the  men 
and  organizations  in  the  United  States 
who  would  do  his  bidding— "at  the 
proper  time."  He  made  his  point  by 
showing  an  extensive  card  file  of  Amer- 
icans listed  as  favorable  to  the  fascist 
world  idea. 

The  supposedly  friendly  American 
visitor  was  L.  M.  Birkhead,  pastor  of 
All  Souls  Unitarian  Church  in  Kansas 
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Tfie  Nazis  boasted  that  Hitler  had  the  men 
and  organizations  in  the  United  States  who 
would  do  his  bidding  at  tbo  proper  limo. 


L.  M.  Birkhead,  Founder  and  Director  of  Friends  of  Democracy 


City,  Mo.,  known  throughout  the  Mid- 
dle West  as  "The  Liberal  Center."  The 
disclosure  made  to  him  that  day  in 
Nuremberg  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
costliest  mistakes  a  Nazi  official  ever 
made,  because,  upon  his  return  to  the 
UnitedStates,Birkhead  formed  Friends 
of  Democracy,  Inc.,  and  began  to  un- 
dermine the  cause  to  which  some  of 
those  in  the  Nuremberg  files  were 
dedicated. 

Regarded  generally  as  the  most  ef- 
ective  and  militant  of  the  anti-fascist 
organizations  in  the  country.  Friends 
of  Democracy,  now  occupying  an  en- 
tire floor  of  a  building  at  57th  Street 
and  Lexington  Avenue,  in  New  York, 
is  a  clearing  house  of  information  for 
government  and  press  on  native  Amer- 
ican organizations  consciously  or  un- 
consciously obstructing  the  war  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
to  hold  the  bastions  of  freedom  against 
the  fascist  onslaughts. 

The  original  Middle  West  group 
who  backed  Birkhead  has  now  in- 
creased in  size  many  times.  Thousands 
of  Americans  from  coast  to  coast,  who 
are  determined  to  make  America  vic- 
torious in  war  and  strong  in  peace 
have  banded  together.  Neighborhood 
groups  and  college  groups,  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  maintaining  traditional 
American  liberality,  have  linked  hands 
across  the  continent. 

Rev.  Birkhead,  the  former  pastor  of 
"The  Liberal  Center,"   continues  to 


map  the  strategy,  and  a  powerful  na- 
tional committee,  which  includes  such 
figures  as  Walter  Russell  Bowie,  Louis 
Bromfield,  David  Cushman  Coyle, 
Thomas  Mann,  S.  Stanwood  Mencken 
and  Albert  Edward  Wiggam,  plans 
the  major  moves  with  Rex  Stout,  pres- 
ident of  Friends  of  Democracy. 

Primarily  a  fact-finding  organiza- 
tion, whose  occasional  exposures  some- 
times rocked  the  nation  before  war 
was  declared  against  us.  Friends  of 
Democracy  is  now  meeting  subversive 
activities  with  the  counter  action  of 
the  neighborhood  and  student  groups. 
To  such  groups  it  provides  informa- 
tion, organizational  resources  and  the 
advantages  of  a  great  research  and  in- 
vestigating force.  These  neighborhood 
and  student  groups  are  directed  through 
the  Coordinating  Committee  on  Neigh- 
borhood Organization.  The  informa- 
tion is  distributed  through  a  regular 
news  bulletin,  "Propaganda  Battle- 
front,"  which  is  also  furnished  to  gov- 
ernment and  legislative  officials  and 
the  press.  In  New  York,  a  radio  com- 
mentary is  presented  three  times  a 
week  over  Station  WEVD. 

Friends  of  Democracy  follows  close- 
ly the  advice  of  one  of  its  leading  mem- 
bers, the  Rev.  George  B.  Ford,  coim- 
sellor  to  Catholic  Students  at  Colum- 
bia University:  "To  know  and  expose 
the  enemy  is  half  the  battle;  we  must 
also  educate  and  organize  for  democ- 
racy .  .  .  this  work  wins  the  war  .  .  ." 


SCRAP-SCRIPT 


,*l>*lTo  prepare  students  for  efficient  participation  in 
post-war  aSairs,  Hunter  College  is  offering  a  course  in  Far 
Eastern  politics.  Discussions  in  the  course  center  around 
such  immediate  problems  as  the  division  of  authority 
among  the  United  Nations  in  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  such 
long-range  projects  as  the  apphcation  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter to  nations  of  the  Far  East. 

.^ix^The  newest  course  offered  to 
women  at  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance  is  in  "Expert  Family  Buy- 
ing," a  course  designed  to  put  con- 
sumer buying  on  the  same  busi- 
ness-like basis  as  commercial  buy- 
ing. Graduates  of  this  six  weeks' 
non-credit  course  will  know  how  to 
stretch  the  family  dollar  to  get  more 
and  better  food,  and  clothing  de- 
spite sacrifices  and  rising  prices. 

.*C*iPennsylvania  State  College  has  set  up  a  seven  months' 
course  to  give  technical  training  in  food  management  and 
nutrition.  The  course  will  turn  out  dietitians'  assistants 
who  will  qualify  as  food  managers  and  will  be  able  to  go 
to  industrial  plants  where  dietitians  are  badly  needed. 

-^i^^An  important  feature  of  the 
three-year  program  for  the  A.B.  de- 
gree recently  adopted  by  Vassar 
College  will  be  the  participation  of 
all  students  in  the  household  work 
of  the  college.  Students  will  clean 
their  oivn  rooms  and  the  bathrooms, 
wait  on  table,  and  run  messages. 

.^C^  British  troops  in  India  have  their  reading  needs  sup- 
plied by  the  ACES  (Amenities,  Comforts  and  Entertain- 
ments for  the  Services) .  Members  of  this  organization  pro- 
vided more  than  1,200,000  books  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1942,  and  prepared  to  import  more  than  two  lakhs— a  lakh 
is  100,000— of  additional  volumes  from  England.  Appro- 
priations for  the  purchase  of  vernacular  literature  for  In- 
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dian  troops  overseas  have  also  been  granted,  according  to  a 
report  received  by  the  Office  of  War  Information.  Pocket- 
sized  books  are  especially  wanted  for  India  and  Ceylon. 

.J^L^  To  assure  the  precise  punctu- 
ation needed  in  war  intelligence 
service,  recording  and  play-back 
equipment  is  being  used  by  Col- 
gate University  in  its  courses  in 
"Military  German."  The  course 
now  emphasizes,  in  addition  to  pre- 
cise punctuation,  training  in  de- 
ciphering difficult  German  hand- 
writing and  military  reports. 

.J*,J4  Washington  State  College  has  opened  its  police  work 
classes  to  women.  The  head  of  the  college's  Police  Science 
Division  reports  that  women  are  showing  a  lot  of  interest 
in  the  work,  and  that  he  foresees  no  difficulty  in  placing 
women  graduates  in  jobs. 

jH^^A  hard-to-please  soldier  drop- 
ped into  a  USO  club  and  said,  "I 
can't  dance,  I  don't  want  to  read, 
write  a  letter,  or  play  ping-pong. 
Gosh— if  I  only  had  a  yo-yo."  Leav- 
ing the  soldier  to  his  moody  reflec- 
tions for  a  few  moments,  the  Direc- 
tor conducted  a  rapid  survey  of  lo- 
cal store  counters,  and  came  back 
with  the  plaything  much  to  the  sol- 
dier's pleasure  and  entertainment. 

J*.i*  Did  you  know  .  .  .  that  University  of  Maryland  stu- 
dents—evening clothes  and  all— recently  piled  into  buses  to 
go  to  their  senior  prom,  while  their  cars  sat  at  home  be- 
cause of  the  pleasure  driving  ban?  .  .  .  that  every  single 
member  of  the  1943  graduating  class  of  the  Vanderbilt 
University  School  of  Nursing  has  volunteered  for  service 
with  the  armed  forces  ?  .  .  .  that  Brooklyn  College  has  dis- 
closed plans  for  a  four  week  summer  session  in  which  city- 
bred  students  will  harvest  crops  by  day,  and  attend  classes 
at  night?  .  . .  that  soldiers  at  Camp  Kilmer,  N.  J.  are  awak- 
ened by  the  playing  of  "Trees"? 

.vit/^/n  cooperation  with  the  Army 
Institute,  the  University  of  Kentucky 
is  providing  correspondence  courses 
which  may  be  taken  for  credit  by 
men  in  the  service.  Students  who 
enroll  after  having  been  in  service 
for  a  period  of  four  months  may 
have  half  the  cost  of  tuition  and 
books  paid  by  the  government. 


Hitler,  worried  about  the  progress  of 
the  war,  suggested  to  Mussolini  that  it 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  if  II  Duce  over- 
ran some  country  or  other  to  keep  the 
Axis  prestige  from  dropping  any  fur- 
ther. 

"Why  not  Switzerland?"  broached 
der  Fuehrer.  "How  about  trying  the 
St.  Gotehard  Pass?  You  could  easily 
go  through  that." 

"Oh,  no,"protested  Mussolini.  "That 
place  is  all  mined  and  well  guarded." 

"Well,"  answered  Hitler  impatient- 
ly, "then  go  through  the  St.  Bernard 
Pass." 

"But,  mein  Fuehrer,"  pleaded  Mus- 
solini, "those  big  dogs!" 


A  GAINST  the  bitter  backdrop  of 
/^  German  occupation,  the  peo- 
ple of  overrun  countries  are  doing 
a  good  many  things  about  dislodg- 
ing their  titular  rulers. 

Among  these  tactics  is  the  telling 
of  jokes.  Sometimes  youngsters, 
coached  by  their  elders,  tell  them. 
Sometimes,  the  elders,  meeting  in 
shops  or  in  now  frugal  market- 
places, pass  them  on  to  each  other. 
Sometimes  underground  papers 
carry  them  in  the  way  of  an  unhappy 
feature  story.  They  aren't  always 
very  funny  but  the  implications 
of  their  existence  are  more  impor- 
tant than  their  humor. 


Recently  Quisling  sponsored  a  parade 
in  Oslo  consisting  of  such  youths  whose 
support  he  had  been  able  to  enlist.  The 
Norwegians  took  no  notice  of  them 
with  the  exception  of  one  sweet  old 
lady.  She  stood  near  the  curb  and 
nodded  to  them  all  as  they  marched  by. 

"Why  in  the  world  are  you  standing 
there  greeting  all  those  scoundrels?" 
an  irritated  patriot  finally  asked  her. 

"Surely,"  she  replied,  "I  may  pay 
my  respects  to  my  dear  boys." 

"But  you  can't  possibly  know  them 
all." 

"And  why  not?"  she  asked. "Wasn't 
I  the  matron  at  the  jail  for  twenty- 
five  years?" 


After  the  attempted  bombing  of  Hitler 
in  the  Munich  Brauhaus  became  known, 
the  following  notices  appeared  in  the 
windows  of  several  butcher  shops  in 
Prague  the  next  morning: 

"There  will  unfortunately  be  no 
lard  or  pork  today  as  the  swine  wasn't 
killed  yesterday." 

A  Norwegian  quisling  and  a  Norwe- 
gian patriot  who  used  to  be  friends 
met  in  a  street. 

"You  are  eating  well  now,"  said  the 
patriot,  "but  what  will  you  do  when 
Germany  loses  the  war?" 

"It  is  simple,"  the  quisling  replied, 
"I  shall  take  my  hat  and  coat  and 
leave  immediately." 

"I  see,"  said  the  patriot,  "but  where 
will  you  hang  your  hat?" 


An  old  Dutch  woman  was  arrested  for 
listening  to  B.  B.  C.  broadcasts  from 
London  and  haled  before  a  Nazi  court. 

"Why  did  you  do  this?"  asked  the 
judge. 

"Oh,  but  your  Honor,"  she  replied, 
"Hitler  told  us  he  would  be  in  London 
in  October,  1940.  I  have  been  listen- 
ing every  day  since  then.  I  would  not 
want  to  miss  der  Fuehrer." 

One  dark  night  in  Prague  a  Czech 
policeman  spotted  a  man  who  ap- 
peared to  be  chalking  something  on  a 
wall.  Going  closer  he  saw,  written  in 
Czech,  the  words:  "Perish  Hitler!" 

Immediately  he  shouted  indignantly 
at  his  countryman : 

"Fool!  Haven't  you  heard  that  all 
public  inscriptions  must  be  written 
first  in  German  and  then  in  Czech?" 


Hitler  and  Goering  went  to  Calais  and 
stood  looking  sadly  across  the  Chan- 
nel towards  England.  Suddenly  Goer- 
ing said,  "Adolph,  I  have  an  idea. 
When  I  was  at  school,  I  remember  I 
learned  a  story  about  a  man  who  di- 
vided the  sea  in  order  to  enable  his 
army  to  cross  on  dry  land."  Then  he 
added  doubtfully,  "But  I  think  he  was 
a  Jew.  His  name  was  Moses." 

Hitler,  very  excited  and  past  caring 
whether  the  man  was  a  Jew  or  not. 
sent  immediately  for  a  Jewish  scholar 
and  asked  him  many  questions,  finally 
demanding  to  know  how  Moses  did  it. 

"By  striking  the  sea  with  a  stick 
given  by  God,"  answered  the  scholar. 

"And  where  is  the  stick  now?" 
asked  Hitler,  very  excitedly. 

"The  stick?"  was  the  quiet  reply. 
"Oh,  that  is  in  the  British  Museum." 
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The  Gold-Piece 

(Contiiiiieii  fnnn  paffe  3) 

crippled  jerks  on  the  horse's  back. 
Outside  there  was  tlie  white  fog  of 
snow  which  greyed  against  the  night 
and  whitened  again  around  an  oc- 
casional streetlanip. 

Polotrov  settled  back  to  thinking 
of  his  gambling  debts.  As  if  reading 
his  thoughts  the  driver  screwed  him- 
self around  on  his  high  cabby's  seat 
and  peered  in  at  his  passenger.  His 
huge,  wobbly  li]is  hung  slack.  The 
inside  of  his  lip  was  blue,  and  black- 
veined,  his  gums  were  discolored,  and 
his  teeth  diseased  and  crooked.  He 
sucked  in  his  lips  and  blew  them  out 
again.  And  then  he  grinned  on  one 
side  of  his  mouth. 

Polotrov  was  about  to  damn  the 
driver  to  hell  and  tell  him  to  hurry, 
when  he  realized  they  had  stopped, 
and  he  was  in  front  of  his  house. 
Polotrov  gave  him  a  gold  piece  and 
disappeared  quickly  into  his  house. 

That  was  the  cabby's  last  fare  for 
the  evening.  The  old  horse  turned 
mechanically  toward  the  stables,  and 
the  driver  hunched  his  bulging 
shoulders  and  dropped  his  head  down 
on  his  chest. 

The  cabby  shuffled  into  the  back 
of  the  Inn  to  get  his  drink  and  sup- 
per. The  woman  behind  the  counter 
saw  him  coming  and  turned  her 
back.  Her  round,  pink  face  grew 
pinker  with  impatience,  impatience 
at  having  to  look  at  the  hideous  little 
man  again.  When  he  reached  the  bar, 
he  stood  there  waiting.  The  woman 
pinned  up  a  wisp  of  her  greyed  hair, 
jerked  out  a  bottle  of  evil-smelling 
whiskey,  and  poured  a  little  into  a 
dirty  glass  on  the  bar. 

"Here." 

The  driver  reached  out  with  both 
his  twisted  arms.  His  massive  should- 
ers came  just  above  the  top  of  the 
bar.  He  threw  the  whiskey  into  his 
mouth  for  one  gulp,  drew  his  fleshy 
tongue  across  loose  puffy  lips.  Then 
he  turned  and  walked  with  little 
shuffling  jerks  to  his  accustomed 
place  on  the  floor  w-ith  the  other  cal)- 
bies  ;  he  sat  down  awkwardly,  crossed 
his  little  legs  like  a  frog,  and 
slouched  forn-ard. 

"Don't  he  look  like  a  humpbacked 
toad,  though  I  Ugh  !''  The  comment 
was  made  to  a  girl  who  ha<l  just 
come  into  the  room. 

The  girl  was  small  and  mouse-col- 
ored. She  looked  over  at  the  ugly 
little  man  hunched  over  and  staring 
at  nothing  before  him. 


"The  monstrous  creature  just  sits 
there.  Why  don't  he  go  to  sleep  ? 
Like  the  others  ?" 

"He  must  be  thinking  when  he  sits 
that  way  and  stares.  Don't  you  think 
so,  mother?''  The  girl  paused  and 
looked  at  him  again.  "I  wonder  just 
what  a  man  like  that  thinks  about?" 

In  a  little  while  the  pink-faced 
woman  and  her  daughter  had  gone. 
The  cabbies  weie  sleeping.  One  was 
snoring  asthmatically.  A  lamp  was 
burning  down  on  a  table  across  the 
room.  The  driver  got  up,  throwing 
a  grotesque  spider-shadow  on  the 
wall,  and  shuffled  out  into  the  night 
and  the  still-falling  snow. 

He  went  to  the  stables.  There  was 
the  smell  of  wet  hay  and  unkempt 
animals.  He  went  to  his  horse's  stall. 


When  he  came  in  the  horse  lifted 
his  great  long  head  and  stared  blank- 
ly at  him.  The  driver  stooped  over 
and  felt  the  one  knotted  knee,  then 
stood  \i\>  to  pat  the  matted  mane  on 
her  head.  The  horse  stood  almost 
motionless.  The  driver  leaned  back 
against  the  sides  of  the  stall  and 
looked  at  the  horse.  He  cocked  his 
great  ugly  head  to  one  side  and  kept 
on  looking  at  his  horse.  Suddenly  he 
jammed  one  wizened  hand  into  his 
coat  pocket  and  pulled  out  Polotrov's 
gold  piece.  He  stuck  it  out  in  front 
of  the  horse's  nose,  and  then,  as  if 
afraid  the  horse  could  not  see  it,  put 
it  up  in  front  of  her  eyes. 
"We  had  a  good  day  today." 
And  he  smiled  on  one  side  of  his 
face. 


Sonnet  On  A  Bonnet 

PHYLLIS  EXALL 

Dear  ladtj,  dressed  in  diamoiuis  and  fvrs, 

Whdl  perches  top  your  sleek  and  ivell-groowed  hair? 

What  tainted  bills  have  fled  that  stylish  purse 

To  buy  that  dove  forlornly  resting  there? 

My  bird,  imprisoned  in  a  cage  of  tulle, 

A  few  sad  months  ago  your  heart  was  free; 

Now  those  pinh  clouds  of  net  your  domain  rule 

And  vanished  are  blue  clouds  of  liberty. 

Your  song  is  stilled,  your  wings  are  pinned.   I  stare. 

How  sad,  how  sweet,  liow  chic  you  look  to  me. 

If,  wild  and  rash,  I  snatched  at  you  to  tear 

You  from  her  fancy  chapeau,  you'd  be  free. 

Then,  lovely  dove  (I'd  stake  my  life  upon  it). 

You'd  fly  from  her  to  me  .  .  .  for  my  own  bonnet. 
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The  Artists 

(Continut-il  from  page   2) 

yes.  You  see,  I  am  careful  not  to 
frighten  lier  too  early  in  the  game, 
but  it  is  good  to  create  a  little  curi- 
osity, a  little  apprehension  :  it  adds 
zest  to  the  adventure.  Then  when 
we  get  up  here — ^by  the  way — this  is 
quite  a  nice  living  room,  don't  you 
think  ?  The  lighting  is  excellent — 1 
liad  a  lot  of  trouble  with  it.  Well, 
after  an  hour  or  so  here,  during 
wliicli  time  I  have  forced  lier  into  an 
'intellectual'  conversation  —  always 
seeing  to  it  that  her  glass  is  filled — I 
find  the  talk  becoming  more  person- 
al, more  bantering,  more  wickedly 
sophisticated.  At  this  point  I  sug- 
gest music ;  I  have  some  excellent 
symphonies  in  my  library,  you  know, 
and  then — just  when  she  is  between 
expectancy  and  boredom — I  sit  down 
next  to  her — I  take  her  hand  .  .  . 
Well  really,  it's  so  simple.'' 

Ivan  crushed  his  cigarette  out  with 
angTy  jabs.  "Eevolting !  1  suppose 
you've  got  the  damned  thing  timed 
as  well." 

Robert  shrugged.  "Face  facts.  All 
love  is  an  illusion.  I  merely  create 
it  purposely.  Listen  to  me.  you're 
wasting  your  time  staggering  around, 
cut  and  bleeding,  looking  for  this 
love  of  yours.  And  you're  not  at  all 
sure  it  exists.  You  just  told  me  you 
have  never  been  in  love." 

"Ah,"  said  Ivan,  "and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  convinces  me.  I've  never 
really  known  love  and  yet  I  feel  it  in 
me.  Sometimes,  for  an  instant.  I 
think  I've  found  it.  It  didn't  last — 
that's  not  important — but  I  feel  like 
Browning:  a  man's  reach  should  ex- 
ceed his  grasp — or  what's  a  Heaven 
for  ?" 

"Fools  like  you,"  answered  Robert, 
"WTio  can't  seem  to  live  without 
one." 

But  like  everyone  else.  Robert  had 
his  ups  and  downs,  and  there  were 
times  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
was  going  in  circles  and  suddenly  he 
would  become  depressed  and  nothing 
would  be  able  to  hold  his  attention. 
One  Sunday  afternoon,  when  he  had 
been  in  such  a  mood  for  two  weeks, 
it  became  unbearable.  He  wandered 
aimlessly  around  his  apartment  for 
awhile,  picking  things  up  and  put- 
ting them  down  again  until  finally, 
picking  up  his  hat  and  coat,  he  went 
out  to  his  favorite  restaurant  and 
ordered  his  favorite  meal.  It  didn't 
help.  Slowly  he  began  walking  home, 
and  then,  quite  without  knowing 
why,  he  went  into  a  store,  bought  a 
sketchbook  and  some  charcoal  and 
went  to  the  park.    He  discovered  he 


really  enjoyed  drawing  and  he  went 
back  to  the  park  often. 

When  he  saw  Ivan  again,  he  just 
happened  to  have  some  of  his  sketches 
around. 

"Awful,  aren't  they  ?"  he  said  in 
an  off-hand,  self-conscious  way. 

Ivan  look  at  them  and  smiled,  say- 
ing nothing. 

"Come  now,  they  can't  be  that 
bad,"  said  Robert  impatiently. 

"Well,  they're  just  exactly  what  I 
would  have  expected.  You  show  an 
amazing  technical  facility."' 

"I  see.    But  you  don't  like  them." 

"I  don't  like  what  it  is."  said  Ivan. 
"The  attempt  is  honest  enough,  but 
they're  all  so  wooden  and  lifeless — 
don't  you  think  ?"' 

"I've  just  begun,"  replied  Robert. 
"I'll  get  better." 

"Well  Ivan,  my  medium  was 
wrong,"  said  Robert  the  next  time 
they  met.  "I  can't  work  with  any- 
thing as  second-hand  as  paint  or 
charcoal.  I'm  going  straight  to  the 
source — the  human  being.  You  won't 
believe  this,"  he  continued,  pausing 
to  get  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  shock 
his  next  words  would  bring,  "but  I'm 
getting  married.'' 

"My  God!"  cried  Ivan.  "Surely 
she's  too  young  to  die  !" 

Robert  grinned.  "You  don't  under- 
stand. I'm  giving  her  life.  I've 
trained  her,  I've  molded  her,  I've — 
it  would  take  me  too  long  to  tell  you 
the  things  I've  taught  her.'' 

"I'd  like  very  much  to  see  this 
lump  of  clay." 

"Not  yet,"  said  Robert.  "She's 
ready  to  marry  me,  but  it's  not  fair 
to  any  of  us  for  you  to  see  my  work 
incomplete.  I'll  let  you  know  when 
she's  ready  and  some  day  you'll  see 
that  in  my  way  I  am  as  great  an 
artist  as  you  are.  Perhaps  greater, 
for  you  must  agree  that  flesh  is  far 
more  difficult  to  work  in  than  paint." 

"I'd  say  impossible.  But  with  you 
—  I  don't  know  —  you've  never  at- 
tempted the  impossible  —  I'm  very 
curious  to  see  .  .  .  Where  in  Heaven's 
name  did  you  find  her  ?" 

Robert  smiled.  "You'll  like  this — 
the  working  of  Fate  and  Chance. 
You  see,  I  met  her  in  the  park  one 
day  when  I  was  sketching  .  .  .'' 

Robert,  sitting  in  the  park,  had 
been  looking  around  for  a  likely  sub- 
ject when  he  saw  Virginia.  Casually 
he  noted  her  black  hair,  her  level 
black  eyebrows  and  deep  green  eyes. 
Then  he  glanced  down  at  the  cheaply 
cut  white  skirt  and  blouse.  Not  very 
interesting,  he  decided.  White  was  a 
good  color  for  her,  though.  He  liked 
women  who  could  wear  white.  He 
began  studying  her  more  carefully. 


She  ought  to  wear  her  hair  different- 
ly— straight  perhaps.  She  was  really 
quite  nice  looking.  In  fact  very  nice 
looking  ...  in  the  right  clothes  .-  .  . 
He  closed  his  sketch  pad  and  came 
over  to  her. 

"A  secretary,"  he  said  to  her,  "from 
a  small  neighboring  town  from  which 
you  came  alx)ut  a  year  ago  to  make 
something  of  yourself.  But  you 
haven't ;  and  you  don't  know  how ; 
and  you're  lonely." 

She  swung  around,  her  mouth 
opening  with  surprise.  She  had  a 
lovely  mouth,  he  saw.  "I  am  not 
loneh',"  .she  said,  recovering.  "Please 
go  away." 

"But  you  are,"  he  insisted.  "A 
person  your  age  doesn't  just  go  and 
sit  in  the  park  alone  in  the  Spring 
unless  she  is  very  lonely.'' 

"How  did  you  know  I  was  a  secre- 
tary?'' she  asked,  her  curiosity  get- 
ting the  best  of  her. 

"Really,"  he  said  staring  down  at 
her,  "it  was  quite  simple  I  assure 
you.  And  you'll  be  one  all  your  life 
— unless — you  should  wear  your  hair 
parted  in  the  middle,  I  think.'' 

"Oh."  She  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  him.  Then  she  noticed  his 
sketchbook  and  smiled  for  the  first 
time.  "Why  you're  an  artist,"  she 
said,  forgiving  all. 

He  pressed  his  advantage.  "May 
I  sit  down  ?" 

"Oh  please  do.  I  thought  you  were 
just  trying  to  be  fresh." 

He  stiffened.  "Don't  say  that  word. 
It  stamps  you." 

She  drew  herself  up  haughtily  and 
started  to  leave. 

"Wait  a  minute.''  He  liked  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  spirit.  "Won't  you 
have  tea  with  me  ?  Please.  You  can 
have  it  anywhere  you  like.  Come  on." 
He  smiled  his  nicest  smile,  "and  I 
promise  I  won't  be  fresh." 

It  was  around  eight  o'clock  that 
night  when  he  took  her  back  to  her 
boarding  house.  He  could  see  that 
she  was  bewildered  and  at  the  same 
time  a  little  scared  and  angry." 

"I  must  tell  you,"  he  said  taking 
her  hand,  "I'm  not  an  artist." 

She  pulled  away.  "No,"  she  said, 
"I  could  see  that  after  awhile."  She 
was  tugging  nervously  at  her  blouse. 

"Don't  fidget."  he  told  her.  "Can't 
you  stand  still  a  minute?" 

"Please  let  go  of  my  hand.  You've 
no  right  to  talk  to  me  the  way  you 
have.   Goodbye." 

"You  don't  like  me  very  well,  do 
you?"  he  said  softly.  "I'm  soriy  be- 
cause, you  see,  I  like  you  very  much. 
I've  only  acted  the  way  I  have  be- 
cause you've  got  so  much  to  learn. 
You  don't  have  to  be  a  secretary  all 
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your  life,  you  kiiuw.  May  I  see  you 
again  ?"" 

"Well,''  she  saiil  uiR-ertaiiily.  "1 
don't  know.  I  guess  so.  That  is,  if 
you'll  be  pleasant." 

She  learned  quickly  for  she  had 
the  will  and  the  native  intelligence. 
And  what  had  begun  as  a  mere  pas- 
time for  him — an  escape  from  liis 
boredom,  continued  as  a  game  and 
developed  finally  into  an  undertak- 
ing that  absorbed  him  completely. 
There  were  times  when  he  was  a  lit- 
tle overwhelmed  by  the  task  ;  there 
was  so  much  to  teach  her:  how  to 
talk,  and  move,  how  to  dress,  what  to 
rea<l,  and  more  and  more  what  to 
think.  It  didn't  all  go  smoothly.  At 
the  beginning  she  revolted  often  and 
would  refuse  to  see  him  ever  again, 
and  then  he  would  have  to  go  slowly, 
gently,  carefully.  But  as  time  went 
on  she  became  more  and  more  pli- 
able. He  never  realized,  however,  to 
what  purpose  he  was  training  her, 
nor  how  deeply  he  had  lost  himself 
in  this  work  until  one  night  a  year 
and  a  half  later. 

They  were  having  dinner  together 
and  as  they  entered  the  restaurant, 
people  turned  around  to  stare  at  her. 
She  remained  perfectly  poised,  ac- 
knowledging the  audience,  not  with 
the  self-conscious  pseudo-indifference 
that  the  famous  often  affect,  but 
with  charm  and  grace  and  pleasure, 
as  though  it  were  fun  to  be  looked 
at.  A  waiter,  seeing  Virginia,  in- 
stantly  led    them    toward    a   center 


table  hut  she  asked  for  one  over  in  a 
corner.  They  sat  down  and  ordered 
and  it  seemed  to  Rol>ert  that  she  was 
unusually  quiet  that  evening.  When 
the  food  came  she  toyed  listlessly 
with  it. 

"What's  the  matter  ?"  he  asked. 
"Why  did  you  order  if  you  weren't 
hungry  ?'' 

"ilnim:-'    Oh.    I  don't  know." 

"Something's  on  your  mind.  What 
is  it?" 

Virginia  sucked  in  her  breath  and 
let  it  out  in  a  long  sigh.  "Last  Sun- 
day, someone  asked  me  to  marry  him. 
He'll  be  wanting  my  answer  soon 
and  I  don't  know  what  to  say." 

Robert  put  his  fork  down  and  sat 
back.  He  felt  his  head  throbbing  and 
the  back  of  his  neck  growing  hot. 
"Why  didn't  vou  tell  me  this  be- 
fore ?" 

"You  don't  like  me  to  talk  about 
other  men."  she  said. 

He  supported  his  head  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  "This  is  a  little  diff'er- 
ent."  He  studied  her  closely.  She 
looked  back  at  him  bewilderedly  and 
then  turned  away  in  embarrassment 
and  lit  a  cigarette.  How  few  women 
there  were,  he  thought,  who  really 
knew  how  to  smoke  like  Virginia. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  she  was  asking 
him. 

"You  don't  innil  to  marrv  him.  do 
you  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  He  loves  me ;  I 
think  he  really  loves  me.  And  I'm  so 
tired  of  working.    I  never  really  did 


like  it.  I  used  to  think  a  lot  about 
him  when  I  was  just  a  plain  secre- 
tary— of  course  he  never  looked  at 
me  then — I  guess  he  never  would 
have  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you." 

It  was  those  last  words,  he  thought 
later,  that  made  him  realize  what  he 
must  do.  He  was  amazed  that  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  before. 

"Who  is  this  man,"  he  asked,  "and 
what  does  he  do?  Never  mind.  I 
can  see  it — this  average  man  with 
his  average  mind.  A  sales  manager, 
or  something  like  that,  isn't  he?" 
She  nodded.  "And  so,''  he  continued, 
"you'll  live  in  your  little  prefabricat- 
ed house  in  the  suburbs  and  soon  it 
will  be  crawling  with  vines  and  chil- 
dren. How  often  do  you  think  j'ou'U 
get  a  chance  to  come  to  a  place  like 
this  ?  How  can  you  do  this  ?  I  won't 
let  you,  I  won't  let  you  sink  back 
into  mediocrity  ..."  he  was  visibly 
upset  by  now.  "You've  learned  so 
much.  You've  got  so  much  to  learn. 
I  won't  have  him  stopping  you.  Vir- 
ginia ..."  he  had  to  pause  for  he 
was  breathless,  "I  want  you  to  marry 
me." 

She  looked  startled  and  then 
pleased  and  it  suddenly  struck  him 
that  she  was  not  so  much  surprised 
at  the  idea  as  the  fact  that  he  had 
actually  asked  her.  "But  you  don't 
love  me,"  she  stammered. 

"Love  ?''  said  Robert.  "Oh  my  dear 
Virginia,  you  do  have  a  lot  to  learn ! 
What  is  love  ?  A  temjiorary  muscular 
imbalance  ...  an  attitude  built  up 
by  books  and  movies,  and  the  damned 
nonsense  has  all  been  created  merely 
because  people  can't  take  life  with- 
out rosy  glasses  on.  If  people  never 
read,  they'd  never  be  in  love.  But 
compatibility — that's  something  else 
again.  We  are  fond  of  each  other 
and  we  are  used  to  each  other.  We 
like  the  same  things  and  we  more  or 
less  think  alike.  Our  life  together 
will  l)e  no  ordinary  thatched  cottage 
affair.  And  I  can  help  you  so  much 
.  .  .  don't  you  see  ?" 

Virginia  was  staring  down  at  the 
heavy  white  linen  table  cloth.  "I 
guess  I  do,"  she  said  finally,  and 
then  she  smiled — in  exactly  the  way 
he  had  taught  her.  "I  guess  I  do 
love  you  .  .  .  and  I'll  marry  you." 

That  had  been  three  years  ago. 
Three  very  satisfactoiy  years,  decid- 
ed Robert  sitting  in  the  living  room, 
listening  to  Virginia  finish  up  the 
dishes.  It  had  teen  fascinating  work 
molding,  shaping,  and — could  he  say 
it? — actually  creating  a  human.  And 
now,  he  thought,  there  was  really 
nothing  he  didn't  know  about  her. 

Virginia  came  into  the  room  and 

(Continued  on  ne.xt  page) 
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sat  on  tlie  stool  W  his  feet.  "What 
are  you  reading?"  she  asked.  ''Is  it 
worthwhile  ?" 

Robert  smiled  down  at  her.  '"jSTever 
mind.  Come,  kiss  me  .  .  .  there.  Now 
Virginia,  at  last,  you  are  perfect."' 

"Now?"  said  Virginia.  "That's 
funny.  I  don't  really  feel  any  differ- 
ent. I  guess  I  know  a  lot  more, 
though." 

"You  couldn't  tell  the  difference, 
it's  been  too  gradual.  Oh  that  re- 
minds me,  my  friend  Ivan  —  you 
know  —  I've  often  spoken  of  him  — 
well,  you're  going  to  meet  him." 

"Ivan  ?  Oh  the  artist.  How  excit- 
ing !    When  is  he  coming  ?" 

"Soon,"  said  Eobert.  "As  soon  as 
possible." 

When  Ivan  came  to  diiinei'.  every- 
thing was  exactly  as  Rol)ert  had  it 
])lanned.  First  there  was  talk  oF  old 
times  and  then  cocktails.  When  Vir- 
ginia entered  half  an  hour  later — 
Robert  had  decided  to  abandon  the 
staircase  episode  —  Ivan  sitting  up 
straight  said  "Well"  very  softly  un- 
der his  breath,  and  rose  to  his  feet 
as  though  he  couldn't  help  himself. 
They  dined  at  eight  and  Virginia  in 
a  straight  high-backed  chair  at  one 
end  of  the  table,  gleamed  serenely  in 
the  flickering  candlelight.  From  the 
time  they  had  met  Ivan  never  took 
his  eyes  off  her. 

"All  my  life  I've  wanted  to  meet 
an  artist,"  she  said.  "Isn't  that  ali- 
surd  ?  It's  a  throwback  from  my  ear- 
ly romantic  conditioning  by  bad 
movies." 

Ivan  laughed.  "You  sound  exactly 
like  Robert,"  he  said. 

"I  saw  your  exhiliit  at  the  Corco- 
ran Gallei'j'  the  other  day.  I  liked  it 
so  much,"  she  said. 

"Ah,  did  you?" 

''Yes,  your  linear  patterns  are  fas- 
cinating. I  think  you're  one  of  the 
few  artists  who's  successfully  fused 
your  arrangement  of  line,  space  and 
color." 

"Oh  have  I  ?" 

"Oh  yes.  I  find  that  most  artists 
nowadays  are  concerned  only  with 
journalistic  sensationalism  rather 
than  solid  plastic  form.  Really,  it 
was  excellent." 

"And  yet  you  felt  nothing,  did 
you  ?"  said  Ivan. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"I  mean  you  weren't  moved.  Hav- 
en't you  ever  looked  at  something,  or 
heard  something  and  just  simply 
been  overwhelmed  without  knowing 
why  ?" 

Virginia  thought  for  a  minute.  "I 
don't  know,"  she  said  finally.  "I  used 
to  have  vague  feelings  about  every- 
thing .  .  .  something  would  come  over 


me  like  a  gust  of  wind  and  my  heart, 
for  no  good  reason,  would  beat  fast- 
er. But  that  was  a  long,  long  time 
ago.  I  was  a  child,  as  it  were.  That 
was  before — "  she  was  smiling  at 
Robert — "before  I  awakened." 

"I  see,"  said  Ivan,  "and  now  that 
you've  awakened  you  don't  have 
those  feelings  anymore.  It's  strange." 

"How  long  are  you  going  to  stay 
here?"  asked  Virginia. 

"I  have  to  leave  tomorrow,"  said 
Ivan  indift'erentlv.  "I  have  to  get 
back  to  New  YoA." 

Robert  had  no  taste  for  work  the 
next  afternoon.  He  was  continually 
starting  to  write  a  report  and  then 
getting  up  to  stare  out  the  window. 
He  hadn't  realized  how  mucli  he  had 
been  counting  on  Ivan's  approval.  It 
was  to  have  been  his  ultimate  tri- 
umph ;  the  stamp  of  his  success,  and 
instead  the  whole  affair  had  been 
completely  unsatisfactory. 

A^'hen  he  had  called  Ivan  that 
morning  he  had  been  furious  at  him- 
self for  sounding  so  eager ;  so  anxi- 
ous, when  he  asked  him  his  opinion. 
He  should  have  realized  what  it 
would  be  from  the  night  before.  Ivan 
had  not  been  evasive  but  he  had 
talked  around  the  subject — about  the 


wonderful  apartment,  the  excellent 
meal,  how  interesting  it  had  been  to 
meet  Virginia,  and  how  charming 
she  was,  until  Robert,  not  able  to 
stand  it  any  longer,  had  said,  "Well 
I  can  see  you  are  not  exactly  carried 
away.  Come  now,  don't  object,  I 
know  you  too  well.  You  might  as 
well  be  honest  with  me.  You  didn't 
really  like  her.  What  was  wrong  ?" 

''I  don't  know,"  Ivan  had  answered 
embarrassed.  "Good  God,  man,  I 
don't  go  into  things  the  way  you  do. 
The  parts  are  right  but  the  whole  is 
somehow  wrong.  I  don't  know,  I  tell 
you.  I  suppose  you'd  say  that  tech- 
nically she's  perfect — but  something 
is  missing." 

What  was  missing?  Robert  could 
not  miderstand.  Of  course  first  im- 
pressions were  impossible — but  had 
he  been  on  the  wrong  track?  Had 
he  wasted  all  those  years  ?  He  had 
been  grooming  her  to  be  the  perfect 
wife,  he  decided.  Perhaps  the  siren 
lurking  underneath  every  woman 
should  have  been  given  a  chance. 
Perhaps  she  was  too  provincial  ; 
lacked  glamor,  or  something.  He 
walked  over  to  his  desk.  He  was  go- 
ing stale  on  his  work  .  .  .  maybe  he'd 
take  her  up  to  New  York.    That  was 
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it.   A  week's  vacation  was  wluit  tliev 
liotli  needed. 

They  were  sitting  in  a  night  club 
in  New  York  when  suddenly  Vir- 
ginia exclaimed.  "I  thought  it  was 
he  !  Over  there,  with  liis  hack  to  us."' 
"Who  ?■'  asked  Eobert. 
"Why  Ivan,"  she  said.  "It's  dilH- 
cult  to  sec  him — wait,  he's  turning 
around  now." 

"He's  seen  us,''  said  Eoloert.  "Smile 
back  at  liim — no,  just  a  little  at  first 
— now  wider — wider — that's  perfect. 
My  God,  he'd  have  to  be  blind !" 

She  had  been  obeying  him  as  an 

unconscious  reflex  but  all  at  once  she 

stopped  and  her  face  became  grave. 

""iMiat's  behind  tliis?"'  she  asked, 

frowning. 

"Nevep  mind."  He  was  speaking 
quickly,  close  to  her  ear.  "Listen, 
he'll  come  over  and  when  he  does, 
don't  take  your  eyes  oflf  him  for  a 
minute.  Be  absolutely  still.  Don't 
smoke,  and  when  you  talk  —  speak 
softly;  lean  over  slightly.'" 

"It's  been  years  since  you've  tutor- 
ed me  quite  so  thoroughlv." 

"I'll  explain  it  all  later.  It's  just 
an  argument  I  had  with  him  .  .  ." 
But  he  saw  that  she  wasn't  listening 
to  him  ;  she  was  staring  at  Ivan  com- 
ing towards  them. 

"What  a  pleasant  surprise,"  said 
Ivan.  He  turned  to  Virginia.  "You 
are  looking  so  beautiful.  Please,  may 
I  dance  with  you  ?" 

"Do  you  remember,"  said  Virginia 
when  they  were  dancing,  "about  the 
vague  feelings  we  talked  of  when  we 
met?"  Ivan  nodded.  "I  had  them  to- 
niglit  .  .  .  when  I  saw  you  .  .  .'' 

"You  dance  boautif ully,"  said 
Ivan.  "Robert  must  have  taught  you 
how.'' 

"Now  I  know  what  1  felt."  she 
said  coldly,  "It  was  anger." 

Ivan  did  not  go  back  to  his  party. 
He  stayed  at  their  table  and  when 
they  were  sitting  down  Virginia  was 
charming  and  gracious  to  him  but 
when  they  danced  she  spoke  verv 
little  and  answered  only  in  curt 
monosyllables.  Ivan  stayed  until 
Robert  decided  they  would  leave. 

"Oh  no.  One  more  dance  then.'' 
begged  Ivan,  looking  at  Virginia. 
She  shrugged  and  turned  to  Robert. 
Robert  was  signaling  the  waiter,  but, 
seeing  Ivan's  imploring  expression, 
smiled  maliciously,  and  consented. 

Later  on  in  the  cab,  Robert  leaned 
over  and  drew  Virginia's  hand  in 
his.  "You  were  simply  marvelous" 
he  said. 

She  pulled  her  hand  away  and 
gathered  her  white  fur  wrap  closer 
around  h«r.  Her  face  was  blank.  "It's 
gotten  cold  out  now,"  she  said.    "It 
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was  too  warm  in  there  !" 

A  week  or  so  later,  Robert  came 
home  one  night  to  find  Virginia 
waiting  for  him  at  tlie  door. 

"Oh,  1  heard  the  door  bell  ring,"' 
she  said,  "and  1  thought  it  might  be 
you.  How  was  the  office  ?"  Her  face 
was  flu.shed  and  she  was  nervously 
running  her  fingers  through  her 
hair. 

"What's  the  matter?''  he  asked 
her. 

"Why  nothing  at  all.  Oh,  by  the 
way,  Ivan  called.  He's  in  Washing- 
ton. Imagine.  It's  very  odd.  He  says 
he  wants  to  see  me  alone  and  then 
he  wants  to  see  you.  'I  would  like  to 
see  what  Trilby  is  like  without  Sven- 
gali'  he  said.  Really,  I  can't  tell  you 
how  it  annoyed  me.  I  don't  like  him 
at  all ;  I  don't  want  to  see  him." 

Robert  walked  into  the  living  room 
and  sat  down.  He  puffed  a  few  times 
on  his  cigarette.  "Perhaps  he's 
right.''  he  said  thoughtfully.  "He 
ought  to  see  you  alone.  Hmmni — 
look,  when  we  first  met  you  were  a 
sweet  child  and  now  you  are  a  verv 
beautiful  woman.  But  are  you  per- 
fect —  complete  ?  This  is  the  acid 
test.    I   fight   witli    Ivan   constantlv 


but  I've  always  respected  his — what 
shall  I  call  it  ?  Anyway  I  don't  know 
of  anyone  better  qualified  to  judge 
a  work  of  art.  It's  incredible,  the 
way  he  does  it  all  by  his  senses.  And 
then,''  he  paused  and  flicked  his  ash 
neatly  into  the  receiver,  "and  then, 
I  don't  think  we'd  better  see  him 
again  —  that  is,  for  awhile.  Once 
alone — that  should  be  enough." 

"All  right,  all  right,"  she  said 
angrily.  "I'll  see  him  and  have  done 
with  it.  But  I  don't  like  anything 
about  this  and  I'm  sick  of  being  an 
exhibition  piece.''  And  .she  ran  up- 
stairs. 

From  then  on  they  didn't  mention 
Ivan  again.  Robert  wanted  more 
than  anything  to  find  out  what  had 
happened  at  the  meeting  which  he 
assumed  took  place,  but  he  felt  it 
would  be  stooping  to  ask  her.  She 
offered  no  information  and  except 
for  the  fact  that  she  seemed  more 
quiet  and  at  times  a  little  absent- 
minded,  he  could  detect  no  change. 

CI  ■ 

Sometnne  afterwards  he  arrived  at 
his  office  one  morning  to  find  some- 
one had  called  leaving  only  a  tele- 
phone number.  He  dialed  the  num- 
ber   and    immediately    recognized 

(Coiitinueti  on  next  page) 
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Ivan's  voice  at  the  other  end. 

"Eobert?"  he  said.  "Good.  I'm 
leaving  town  immediately  and  1 
won't  have  a  chance  to  see  you.  But 
I  suppose  you  want  my  verdict  about 
your  wife.  Well,  here  it  is :  she's 
perfect.  She's  what  I  meant  by  a 
woman  I  could  really  love ;  she's  the 
only  woman  I'll  ever  love.  Don't  say 
anything;  I  don't  want  to  hear  .  .  . 
Goodbye,'"  and  he  hung  up. 

Eobert  had  never  felt  so  exhilerat- 
ed  in  his  life.  He  was  too  excited  to 
spend  the  whole  day  at  the  office. 
He  was  proud  not  only  of  himself 
but  of  Virginia  as  well,  and  he  left 
the  office  and  went  home  to  tell  her 
so.  When  he  arrived  lie  found  her 
coming  do'svn  the  stairs.  Evidently 
she  was  just  going  out  for  she  had  a 
hat  and  coat  on ;  he  was  lucky,  lie 
thought,  to  have  caught  her  in  time. 

"Virginia,"  he  said  and  their  eyes 
met.  He  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
beautiful,  so  glowing  and  alive  and 
something  more,  something  that 
made  her  even  more  desirable — so 
mysterious.  "Virginia,"  he  repeated 
and  his  voice  trembled,  "I've  won — 
we've  won.  I'm  so  proud  of  you. 
You're  perfect  and  Ivan's  fallen  in 
love  with  you." 

"I  know,"  she  said  and  she  walked 
downstairs  into  the  living  room.  He 
saw  a  suitcase  there.  She  picked  it 
up.  "I'm  going  away  with  him."  she 
said.  He  stared  at  her  uncompre- 
hendingly.  "I'm  leaving  you,'"  she 
said  clearly. 

He  sat  down  in  his  easy  chair. 
"You  would  have  gone  off  like  this  ? 
Without  saying  anything?" 

Virginia  put  the  suitcase  down. 
"What  is  there  to  say?"  she  asked. 
"You  know  it  all.  I  owe  a  lot  to  you, 
but  I  no  longer  feel  that  I  owe  you 
everj'thing.  I  feel  like  I'm  a  person 
in  my  own  right.  I  suppose  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  you,  Ivan  and  I 
would  never  have  met.  But  there's 
more  to  it  than  that :  he's  in  love 
with  me." 

"And  just  why  do  you  think  Ivan 
wants  you  ?  You  are  confused  and 
upset,"  said  Eobert,  "and  you  are 
forgetting  things.  You  forget  the 
crux  of  the  matter.  You  were  noth- 
ing without  me  and  you  will  be  noth- 
ing. I  am  the  cause — you,  only  the 
effect.  One  grows  from  the  other. 
Cut  it  away  and  what  do  you  think 
would  happen  ?  You  couldn't  live 
without  me."' 

"But  I  wasn't  alive  with  you ! 
That's  the  whole  thing.  I  wasn't  alive 
until  I  fell  in  love  with  Ivan.  You 
were  my  teacher  but  he  is  my  lover." 

"Love,"  said  Eobert  in  disgust. 
"So  that's  the  reason  for  this  little 


episode.  I  wish  you  had  said  any- 
thing rather  than  that :  glamor,  fame, 
excitement,  I  might  have  understood, 
but  to  see  you  stand  there,  radiating 
this  pathetic  ecstasy  generated  by 
self-delusion — it  makes  me  ill.  Stop 
this  nonsense  immediately.  I  tell 
you  I  won"t  have  it."" 

"Of  course  you  can't  understand," 
Virginia  answered.  "I  didn't  e.xpect 
you  to.  It  was  all  right  when  I  was 
pliable  clay,  but  now  that  Ivan  has 
somehow  blown  the  breath  of  life  on 
me,  I  can't  bear  you  any  longer. 
Goodbye,  Eobert,'"  she  said  with  fin- 
ality, "I"m  not  coming  back."  She 
picked  up  her  bag  and  Avalked  calm- 
ly out  the  door.  That  was  the  last 
he  saw  of  her. 


Eventually  Eobert  recovered;  he 
even  saw  the  humor  of  it.  "I  spent 
five  years,"  he  told  a  friend  of  his 
once,  "growing  a  flower  for  another 
man  to  pluck.'"  but  it  didn't  sound 
quite  right  to  him  and  he  never  re- 
peated that  statement.  He  was,  after 
all,  a  man  of  the  world  and  it  was 
foolish,  he  felt,  to  expect  too  much 
of  it.  And  if  he  never  married  again, 
it  was  simply  because  it  was  too 
much  trouble.  As  the  years  went  on 
he  grew  wealthier  and  sleeker  and 
more  and  more  comfortable.  But 
once  he  came  across  a  pile  of  sketches 
done  in  his  earlier  years ;  there  they 
were,  still  technically  perfect,  still 
wooden  and  lifeless.  And  he  flew 
into  a  rage  and  tore  them  all  up. 
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Here  are  four  literary  selections 
on  a  subject  familiar  to  you.  To  test 
your  literary  criticism  list  the  fol- 
lowing in  order  of  their  worth.  Turn 
to  page  16  to  find  the  sources  from 
which  they  were  taken,  and  thus 
compare  your  evaluations. 

A.  When  I  stood  with  Eandy  be- 
fore the  altar,  it  seemed  as  though 
we  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  most 
brightly  shining  mystery  in  life,  and 
the  music  that  filled  the  tiny  chapel, 
the  drifts  of  snowy  flowers,  the  light 
on  the  niinister"s  face — all  seemed  to 
promise  that  at  the  heart  of  that 
mystery  would  be  peace  as  well  as 
.I'oy- 

B.  Firmly  the  bridegroom  tells 
forth  his  words.  This  hour  of  the 
complacent  giant  at  last  is  his,  and 
that  he  means  to  hold  him  bound 
through  the  eternities,  men  may 
hear.  Clearly,  and  with  brave  mod- 
esty, speaks  she ;  no  less  firmly, 
though  her  body  trembles ;  her  voice 


just  vibrating  while  the  tone  travels 
on.  like  a  smitten  vase. 

C.  They  stood  at  the  altar,  both 
seeming  to  fear  the  beauty  of  holy 
matrimony,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  bowed  his  head  in  humil- 
ity, while  she  appeared  regally  tri- 
umphant, the  filmy  veil  floating  over 
her  shoulders,  the  folds  of  satin 
spread  carefully  on  the  floor  around 
her,  the  orange  blossoms  quivered 
continuously  with  the  trembling  of 
her  tiny  hands :  but  he  stood  firmly, 
motionless  through  the  entire  service. 

D.  Eick  and  Lynn  were  married 
late  in  June  the  year  that  Eick  was 
twenty-one  .  .  .  The  day  of  their  wed- 
ding was  windless,  warm,  scented 
with  earth  and  grass.  They  were 
married  in  the  same  room  in  the 
farmhouse  where  Joe's  funeral  had 
been  held.  It  affected  them  both,  and 
each  saw  the  eft'ect  in  the  other's 
eyes ;  Init  there  was  no  chance  to 
speak  of  it. 
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Pastoral  Symphony  Op.  i.  No.  i 

HELEN  OLSON  AND  FEANCES  MATTON 

First  Movement.   Andante  Cantabile  Con  Moto 
Slow  L 1  trod iK-t ion.    (Optional.    This  one  is.) 


Theme  T. 
Transition 

Theme  IL 


Thi>  Iriires  iiro  fulling,  fi.lliiu/  doirii. 
Till'//  rhisfer,  clu^ler  on  Ihc  i/rouinl. 

Flullcfiiig, 

Falling, 

To  llic  ground. 


The  ii-ind  bloir-^  li(l.'<flfs  hillii'i-  mid  i/tin. 

Oh   irhdl   will  the//  alighl  upon? 
Development  Section 

Whiil  irill  they  alight  upon. 

What  will  they  alight  uponf 

Clustering,  clustering  all  around. 

Leaves  and  thistles  on  the  ground. 
Recapitulation.    (Exact  repetition.  We  don't  have  time  for  more.) 
Coda. 

The  Icares  and  Ihixtlex  hare  fallen. 


Theme 
Variation  I. 


Scicond  Movement 

/  wander  aimlessly  down  the  street. 
Pilfer,  p'Uter  go  my  feet. 


I  skip  and  gambol  doivn  ilie  street. 
Klickefy,  klackety,  go  my  feet. 

Variation  II.     Adagio 

I  drag  myself  a-cross  the  road. 
My!  What  a  lieavy,  heavy  load. 


Coda. 

Minuet 
Trio 


Minuet 

Theme  I. 
Theme  II. 
Development 


/  have  safely  crossed  the  street. 
Third  Movement.     Allegro 

Perfumed  air,  music  there,  girls  are  all  dan'iug. 
Whirling  and  twirling  the  world  is  roni'in/ing. 

One,  two,  three. 
One,  two,  three, 
Sivirling  past  gayly. 
One,  two,  three. 
One,  two,  three. 
Lost  in  a  dream. 

Up  the  stairs,  hurry.   The  viols  are  playing. 
Come,  rustle  up  the  stairs   dancers  are  sivaying. 

Fourth  Movement.     Poco  Sostenuto 

Black  niglit,  clouds  over  the  moon. 
No  sound  except  ilie  call  of  the  loon. 

With  a  roar  and  a  nimble  comes  a  crash  of  thunder 
The  lightning  has  flashed;  the  moon  has  gone  under. 


Black,  white,  unknown  light. 
Silence,  noise,  heaven's  might. 
Eecapitulation.    Same  thunderstorm. 
Coda.    (To  be  read  simultaneously.) 
Wham, 

Bam, 

Slam. 
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Mutual  Consent 

(Contiruied  from  page  5) 

nificant  twitterings  or  rustlings ;  on- 
ly the  throbbing  of  spring  was  still 
felt,  echoing  her  with  bees'  humming 
and  the  earth  stirring  under  one's 
feet.  I  looked  at  the  boy  by  my  side. 
His  brown  eyes  shone,  partly  witli 
admiration  and  partly  with  sym- 
pathy that  seemed  to  understand  and 
pity  without  condescending.  He 
smiled  and  answered  her  "hello" 
with  a  gentle  "hi."'  As  if  satisfied 
with  him,  as  though  he  had  said  all 
she  longed  to  hear,  she  turned  away 
to  me.  But  now  her  eyes  were  masked. 
After  one  impersonal  gaze,  she  drop- 
ped her  eyes  again  and  swung,  a 
little  more  vigorously  than  before, 
off  down  the  road. 

We  walked  on  with  a  tongue-tied 
feeling  which  forbade  a  continuation 
of  our  light  chatter.  The  birds  sound- 
ed raucously  discordant  and  I  found 
myself  listening  for  the  bees  and  for 
the  great  rhythm  of  conception 
around  us.  I  couldn't  hear  it  any 
more  and  I  saw  that  my  companion, 
too,  was  conscious  of  a  strange  sense 
of  loss.  Later  that  afternoon  as  I 
turned  to  say  good-bye,  I  slipped  the 
ring  off  my  finger  and  gave  it  to 
him.  He  put  his  hand  over  mine  for 
a  moment  and  then  he  turned  away. 


-q 
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SPALDING  KILTIE 


Hoot  Mon!  It's  a  bonnie  shoe  for  skirts 
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Shoe  Department — 2nd  Floor         7.95 
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(Based  on  actual  sales  records 
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WHY  do  Camels  win  with 
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Every  smoker  has  his  own 
reasons— but  this,  perhaps,  is 
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Camels  are  expertly  blended 
from  costlier  tobaccos— tobac- 
cos rich  in  flavor,  for  lasfhig 
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never  flat  or  thin-tasting.  That 
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WAR    WORKER    VIRGINIA    DONNELLY, 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Mfg.  Co., 
makes  special  radio  tubes  for  commu- 
nication sets.  And,  like  the  men  in  the 
service,  her  favorite  cigarette  is  Camel. 
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The    "T-ZONE"- 

Taste  and  Throat 
—  is  the  proving  <r 
ground  for  ciga- 
rettes. Only  your 

taste  and  throat  can  decide  which"! 
cigarette  tastes  best  to  you  .  .  .  and  J 
how  it  affects  your  throat.  Based  J 
on  the  experience  of  millions  of  | 
smokers,  we  believe  Camels  will  J 
suit  your  "T-ZONE"  to  a  "T.' 
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Bias  and  Whimsy 


WE  are  proud  to  announce 
the  winning  entry  of  The 
Beajielee  contest  is  the  poem. 
"Stars  Walk,"  by  Katherine  Marie 
Munter,  of  the  freshman  class.  This 
poem  and  another  by  her  appear  in 
this  issue.  Marion  Maull  Shanley, 
of  the  senior  class,  receives  honor- 
able mention  for  her  poem.  "'Plucked 
Leaves.'" 

We  feel  extremely  pleased  to  award 
the  prize  to  a  member  of  the  fresh- 
man class,  and  we  are  certain  that 
there  are  others  yet  undiscovered 
who  will  write  equally  as  well.  Look- 
ing back  on  our  freshman  year  we 
realize  there  was  a  tendency  to  hold 
in  check  talents  which  to  us  seemed 
meager  in  the  light  of  the  enthusi- 
astic outpourings  of  upper-classmen. 
We  wish  we  had  not  felt  that  way 
for  we  are  conceited  enough  now  to 
attempt  at  least  a  showing.  Ho])ing 
the  freshmen  of  this  year  are  ex- 
tremely self-confident,  we  are  book- 
ing forward  to  more  contributions 
from  them. 

*         *         * 

This  IS  a  legend  of — Once  Upon  a 
Leisurely  Time. 

Once  upon  a  leisurely  time  there 
were  bevies  of  little  girls  who  an- 
swered  multitudinous   rings   of  the 


telephone — calls  from  a  profusion  of 
little  bo3's  wdio  invited  the  bevies  of 
little  girls  to  help  them  spend  their 
leisure  time.  Swarms  of  little  girls 
sped  away  on  comfortable  trains  to 
sundry  parties  given  by  covies  of 
little  boys  in  draped  coats  and  rub- 
ber soled  shoes. 

At  Jiome  the  mothers  and  the 
maids  of  the  little  girls  dusted  oS 
dozens  of  shoes  on  each  Monday  or 
Tuesday  or  whatever  the  day  was 
for  dusting  off  shoes.  At  college 
more  shoes  got  dustier  and  dustier. 

The  little  girls  on  the  comfortable 
trains  had  sugar  in  their  coffee,  or 
on  their  bread,  or  wdrerever  they  took 
a  fancy  to  put  it.  Some  even  spilt  it 
on  the  table  cloth.  Some  munched 
"Hershey"  bars  and  some  crunched 
"Mars"  bars,  and  some  spent  five 
minutes  deciding  which  kind  they 
would  rather  have.  Then  the  little 
girls  got  off  the  comfortable  trains 
and  lifted  little  fingers  to  porters 
who  bowed  deeply  in  the  custom  of 
the  old  south  and  asked.  "Is  this  all, 
m'am  ?"' 

The  covies  of  little  boys  met  the 
bevies  of  little  girls  and  went  off  to 
the  gasoline  stations.  They  watched 
the  red  dials  on  the  gasoline  tanks 
move  from  10  gals,  to  0  gals.    Then 


the  bevies  and  the  covies  of  little 
boys  and  girls  in  ears  with  white- 
wall  tires  tore  down  hills — without 
letting  out  the  clutch.  Other  cars 
going  and  coming  to  and  from  vaca- 
tions and  business  trips,  sick  rela- 
tives and  mother-in-laws  drove  be- 
hind them  and  before  them  so  that 
the  country  and  the  city  were  teem- 
ing with  cars  tearing  down  hills — 
without  letting  out  the  clutch.  This 
was  a  leisurely  time  for  the  little 
bovs  and  girls,  wasn't  it? 


This  is  an   unfinished  story  of — 
Now  Upon  a  Time. 

Now  upon  a  time  Sweet  Briar 
women  listen  to  Max  Lerner  speak 
of  "underlying  human  values.'"  and 
they  read  in  the  Reader's  Digest 
that  the  word  fascist  is  being  at- 
tached to  anybody  who  votes  "the 
other  way."  They  are  asked  to  roll 
bandages  and  turn  screws  in  air- 
plane bodies  and  to  greet  diplomats 
in  receiving  offices.  They  are  asked 
to  spend  less  money  and  to  write 
more  letters.  They  are  asked  to  knit 
with  dark  wool  for  unknown  wear- 
ers and  to  give  to  the  Bed  Cross  and 
the  WorLr  Student  Service  Fund. 
These  women  are  disturbed  because 
they  don't  have  enough  time  to  do 
all  these  things,  so  they  assemble  in 
meetings  and  "cut  out"  some  of  their 

(Continued   on    page   S) 
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Assignment 

CONNIE  SUE  BUDLONG,  '44 


"L 


IKl'TEXA.XT     Drake,    who 
was  wounded  in  action,  re- 
ceived a  citation  for  bravery.  He  was 
the  sole  survivor  of  his  crew  .  .  ." 
Her   fingers   kept   on  mechanically, 
detached  from  her  mind.    The  type- 
writer  keys    clicked    and   the   small 
black  letters  marched  on  acro&s  the 
page.    Queer  that  she  of  all  people 
should    be    writing   this    of    Randy. 
The  battle,  what  he  had  done  .  .  . 
that  he  was  engaged  to  Miss  Martha 
Hamilton,  of  this  city  and  Newport. 
Queer    too,    that    she    was   the    one 
assigned  to  go  with  Click  to  cover 
Bandy's    arrival.     Jan    shoved    her 
chair  back  sharply  from  the  desk  and 
lit  a  cigarette.  The  harsh  light  above 
her  threw  shadows  on  her  face,  all 
the  wrong  way.    The  office  was  dark 
and  still,  completely  deserted.    She 
stubbed  out  her  cigarette  on  the  rim 
of  the  wastebasket  and  got  up.    Her 
heels    clicked    on    the    composition 
floor;  hollow  mocking  little  footsteps 
followed  hers.    She  pushed  through 
the  iron  door  marked  "Ladies"  and 
went  over  to  the  mirror.    Now  she 
could  see  what  before  she'd  only  been 
feeling.    The  circles  under  her  eyes 
were  deep  smudges ;  little  lines  went 
from  her  nostrils  down  to  the  corn- 
ers of  her  mouth.   She  grinned  wryly 
and  opened  her  purse.    Out  came  a 
small  box  and  a  sponge.    Carefully, 
consciously    she    stroked    on    a   new 
face,  shadows  covered,  mouth  curved 
upward.    Her  foolish  green  hat  she 
tilted,  aiming  at  what  the  ads  called 
a  jaunty  angle. 

It  was  early,  very  early  even  for 
a  news  assignment.  Click  was  to 
meet  her  at  the  tubes.  Down  the 
block,  across  the  street,  down  the 
steep  stairs  into  the  tube  station  she 
went.  The  air  was  hot,  filled  with 
last  night's  smells.  No  one  here  but 
the  change  booth  woman,  sorting  her 
piles  of  money  into  neat  silver  and 
copper  pillars.  Jan  pushed  a  quarter 
toward  her  ;  without  raising  her  head 
the  woman  pushed  three  nickels  and 
a  dime  back  across  the  worn  down 
marble  slab.  Jan  picked  them  up 
and  dropped  them  into  her  pocket. 
Click  should  be  here  by  now.  Poor 
Click,  young  and  bitter,  hating  him- 
self for  not  being  in  the  war. 

''Good  morning,  Godiva.  Shall  we 
step  aboard  our  royal  barge  aud  get 
the  hell  to  the  station  to  take  pic- 
tures of  the  glamor  boy?"  It  was 
Click,  nursing  his  camera  under  his 
arm,  looking  as  though  he'd  neither 


Stars  Walk 

KATHERINE  MAEIE  MUNTEE,  '-17 
(Prize  Winner) 

Lift  up  III  hie  eyes  and  watch! 
Watch  witti  me  'til  a  single  star 
III  a  hleal-,  liot  universe 
/.s-  iioiirs.    Wiiich,  irhile  it  follon-f:  ijoii  iimr 
As  then  the  Christ  at  Bethlehem. 
Watch  '    The  slurs  walk  with  us. 

Lift  up  Ihiiie  eijes  in  silence,  then, 
And  icatcJi,  for  God  has  opened  up 
A  cold,  hlacl-  cloud  of  grosgrain 
Like  the  gaping  face  of  some  small  child 
Turned  up  in  ceaseless  wonder; 
And  beyond  a  vague,  still  whiteness. 
Like  a  silver  streak  of  flame, 
Creeps  a,  siar  in  nuked  glory. 

Lift  up  thine  eyes  and  watcli ! 
Watch  with  me  'til  a  cha.sni 
Steeped  in  brightness  closes  round 
A  single  star  its  muffled  shroud 
Of  silence  and  is  gone. 
Watch!    Tlie  stars  walk  with-  us. 


slept  nor  shaved  for  weeks.  Jan 
handed  him  a  nickel.  Click  was 
usually  without  such  mundane  things 
as  the  coiTect  change. 

"Here.    You  ready?" 

"Assuredly.  After  you,  my  fair 
muse."  They  went  together  -past  the 
turnstile  and  down  the  long  plat- 
form. Xo  train  in.  Click  slumped 
down  on  the  bench. 

"What  a  time  to  go  gadding."' 

"You're  getting  paid."  She  sat 
down  beside  him.  She  wished  she'd 
stop  thinking  poor  Click,  poor  me, 
poor  Click.  It  ran  through  her  brain. 
l)lotting  out  all  other  thoughts. 

"Say,  Jan,"  his  voice  was  slow  and 
careful,  "did  you  ever  think  of  get- 
ting married  ?  To  state  a  highly  orig- 
inal theory,  this  life  isn't  good  for  a 
woman.  Takes  too  much  out  of  her. 
Besides,  no  decent  woman  would  be 
out  at  this  hour  to  listen  to  the 
[learls  cast  fortli  by  a  Navy  ace." 

Jan  twisted  her  gloves.  She  looked 
at  the  mark  on  her  finger  where 
Randy's  ring  had  been.  Why  didn't, 
the  train  come?  Why  did  she  have 
to  cover  this  ? 

"Hey,  lady — wake  up  and  live  and 
listen  to  me.    It  isn't  every  day  that 


a  hardened  newspaper  man  practic- 
ally proposes  to  an  equally  hardened 
newspaper  woman — not  even  in  the 
movies !'" 

"Click,  don't  be  absurd!"  She 
hoped  her  voice  sounded  light  any- 
way. He  was  looking  at  her  hard. 
His  eyes  were  pleading,  quite  bely- 
ing the  acidity  in  his  voice.  He  re- 
minded her  of  a  dog  she'd  had  long 
ago.  It  had  been  a  cocker,  "Corky," 
with  eyes  that  beseeched  perpetually. 
She  squinted  up  at  the  lights  bright 
against  the  dirty  ceiling. 

"Okay,  m'ani.  Not  to  change  the 
subject  too  abruptly,  but  I  like  your 
hat."  He  was  trying  the  light  and 
easy  angle  now. 

"Thank  you,  sir.  The  way  to  a 
woman's  heart  is  via  her  hat !" 

There  was  a  distant  rumble  and 
two  pinpricks  of  light  shone  far  off 
down  the  tunnel ;  they  were  red  and 
green,  growing  larger  in  the  black- 
ness. Click  and  Jan  were  alone  on 
the  platform  as  the  train  slithered 
in.  Two  trainmen  got  ofE;  the  con- 
ductor motioned  them  on. 

"Come  on,  right  this  way,  folks. 
You've  got  the  whole  train  to  your- 
selves." 

(Ciintiinie.l   on  page  12) 
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Tehri  and  The  Dream 


LEILA  SEMPLE  FELLXER.  '46 


N(  )T  long  ago,  in  the  great,  quiet 
gardens  of  the  Shar's  palace, 
the  ])rincess  Shirin  vised  to  plaj'  in 
the  evenings,  or  stroll  with  her 
teacher  and  friend,  the  wise  Aniaris- 
tu.  There  one  evening,  when  the 
warm  spring  mists  were  seattei'ed  by 
the  songs  of  many  birds,  they  wan- 
dered together  toward  one  of  the 
singing  fountains,  hidden  deep  in  a 
grove  of  rose-trees.  They  had  been 
chattering  and  laughing,  for  Amar- 
istu  loved  the  princess  Shirin  as  if 
she  were  his  own  child,  and  he  had 
taught  her  that  it  was  wise  to  be 
happy  and  laugh. 

But  as  the  white  moon  slid 
through  and  above  the  thorny 
branches  of  the  rose-trees,  she  grew 
silent  and  stared  at  the  light-shadows 
in  the  fountain.  Amaristu  watched 
her  a  few  minutes  and  then  said, 

"Your  spirit  is  far  away  in  the 
niimn  mists  tonight,  little  Shirin. 
\Miat  are  you  reniemliering.  or  what 
is  it  you  are  longing  for?''  But  the 
lovely  Shirin  turned  to  him  with  a 
sad  smile,  and  answered, 

"But,  Father,  how  can  one  remem- 
ber where  there  are  no  memories ;  or 
desire,  not  knowing  yet  what  is  de- 
sired ?"  So  Amaristu  looked  into  her 
dark  eyes  and  nodded. 

"And  yet  you  dream  still.  Little 
moon-flower,  you  dream  too  much. 
If  such  are  your  dreams  now,  built 
only  by  the  magic  web  of  white 
moonlight,  how  great  they  will  be 
when  built  on  memories  and  real  de- 
sires." But  as  Shirin  only  tore  a  red 
rose  and  threw  the  petals  into  the 
fountain,  he  arose,  saying, 

"Come,  you  must  go  to  your  room 
now,  or  the  chill  dew  will  find  you," 
and  left  the  gardens.  But  Shirin  did 
not  follow  him.  She  could  not  move 
when  she  started  watching  tlie  pale 
light  sprayed  into  the  air  by  the 
fountain,  falling  to  l)lackness  and  the 
shimmering  silver  l)elow,  and  she 
leaned  by  the  fountain  for  a  long 
time,  feeUng  lonely  because  she,  too, 
wasn't  a  drop  of  moonlight  being 
tossed  into  the  night  with  the  foun- 
tain spray. 

Suddenly  a  great  sound  of  the 
whirr  of  many  wings  startled  her, 
and  she  forgot  the  fountain  as  she 
saw  a  tantivy  of  pigeons  rise  from 
the  shadowed  woods.  As  they  circled 
above  her,  they  uttered  three  distinct 
cries,  and  then  settled  down  again  in 
the  shadows.  Then  the  princess  was 
disturbed,  and  rose  to  go  in,  but  as 


she  did,  a  voice  spoke  from  the  rose- 
leaves  : 

"Please  don't  leave." 
Shirin.  trembling,  turned  a  white 
face  to  the  figure  that  stepped  out 
into  the  light,  and  knew,  though  she 
had  not  seen  him  before,  that  he 
must  be  the  young  merchant  from 
the  west  her  father,  the  Shah,  had 
lionored  to  give  room  to  that  night. 
This  young  man,  restless  and  alhired 
by  the  warm,  exotic  night,  had  man- 
aged to  lose  himself  in  the  forbidden 
gardens.  AVhen  he  stepped  from  the 
maze  and  saw  the  princess  by  the 
moonlit  fountain,  he  realized  he  was 
more  lost  than  he  had  before  be- 
lieved, for  he  had  never  seen  anyone 
so  lieautiful.  He  was  quite  near  her. 
and  could  see  her  fair,  slender  limbs, 
shadowed  under  the  mass  of  blue- 
black  hair  that  fell,  loosened,  in  dark 
clouds  over  her  shoulders.  Her  small 
face  was  like  a  wild-cherry  petal  in 
the  moonlight,  and  her  eyes  were  as 
dark  as  the  centuries.  He  did  not 
know  how  long  he  had  been  watching 
her  when  the  strange  birds  had  called 
and  warned  her. 

Shirin  the  princess,  laught  by  the 
wise  Amaristu,  forgot  his  wisdom, 
and  paused.  But  when  she  had 
looked  into  the  tall  stranger's  grey 
eyes,  she  was  not  afraid,  and  she 
remained.  Then  they  both  stepped 
into  the  circle  of  moonlight,  and  the 
light  of  the  drops  of  the  fountain  was 
not  as  clear  and  as  wild  as  the  light 
they  saw  in  each  other's  eyes.  When 
after  a  while,  he  wove  a  rose  into  her 
dusky  hair,  it  was  not  the  chill  dew 
that  made  her  shiver. 

But  the  wise  i\maristu  remem- 
bered the  spell  of  moonlight,  and 
called  to  Shirin,  so  they  parted  in 
the  garden.  When  she  came  to 
Amaristu  he  looked  into  her  sha- 
dowed eyes,  and  knew  then  that  her 
dreams  would  no  longer  be  built  only 
from  moonlight.  And  she  became 
silent,  and  her  loneliness  could  not 
be  comforted  by  the  presence  of  her 
wise  friend;  and  her  longing  grew 
beyond  the  patience  which  Amaristu 
had  taught  her. 

When  the  light  spring  leaflets  had 
thickened  to  the  silent  summer  shade, 
and  the  fresh  roses  had  blown  to 
leave  only  the  fevered,  haunting 
memory  of  their  scent,  Shirin  lay  on 
her  bed,  and  burning  tears  set  iire  to 
her  spirit,  and  she  dreamed  of  her 
lover  on  Midsummer  Night. 

But  he  was  far  from  the  moonlit 


gardens  of  Persia  that  night.  Back 
home  from  his  many  travels,  he  had 
gone  fishing  in  the  woods  of  the 
Grey  Mountains,  on  the  slopes  of 
Windy  Tor,  rising  highest  above  the 
river  valley.  If  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  lovely  Persian  princess,  still  her 
image  was  not  in  his  mind  every  min- 
ute, for  he  could  not  forsake  the 
realities  of  the  life  he  had  to  live  for 
a  princess  he  often  believed  he  must 
have  imagined  in  the  moonlight. 
And  yet,  his  blood  did  quicken  some- 
times at  the  memory ;  and  that  Mid- 
summer Night  the  clear  moon,  filter- 
ing through  the  still  branches  of  the 
deep,  piney  woods  to  his  lonely  fire, 
sharpened  again  his  senses,  and  he 
rememliered  with  thick  longing  the 
wild  -  cherry  -  petal  face,  and  the 
dusky,  smothering  hair. 

And  as  that  Midsummer  Night 
the  lonely  princess  Shirin,  in  the  dis- 
tant ea.stern  palace,  dreamed  of  a 
grey-eyed  traveler,  so  did  he,  beneath 
the  sighing,  moon -sifted  pines, 
dream  he  was  again  with  his  black- 
eyed  princess.  And  that  enchanted 
night  cleared  the  doubt  and  mist 
from  their  dreams,  and  made  them 
one  dream ;  and  in  this  dream  their 
love  was  consummated. 

When  he  awoke,  he  was  amazed, 
and  wondered  about  the  tales  of 
sleeping  in  full  moonlight.  He  left 
the  woods  that  morning,  and  went 
back  to  his  home  near  the  sea.  After 
a  troubled  time,  the  memory  of  the 
dream  faded  gTadually  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  realities,  and  his  ways 
and  his  dreams  became  more  con- 
ventional. 

But  the  princess  Shirin,  upon 
awaking,  called  for  Amaristu. 

"Wise  father,  you  did  know  about 
my  dreams.  Now  I  have  dreamed  too 
much.  I  am  leaving  this  home, 
father.'"  Amaristu,  looking  again  in- 
to the  girl's  eyes,  saw  her  soul,  shiv- 
ering but  not  afraid. 

"Then  I  shall  go  with  you,"  he 
answered.  So  they  left  the  palace 
together  secretly,  taking  no  posses- 
sions, and  walked  till  tliey  came  to 
the  high,  rocky  lands,  where  no  man 
ever  travels.  And  there  was  only  the 
heat  of  the  yellow  sun  and  the  red 
cliiTs,  and  there  no  rain  nor  dew  ever 
fell,  only  dust.  And  the  two  were  as 
silent  as  the  rocks,  for  Shirin  would 
not  speak,  and  the  wise  Amaristu 
understood,  and  heard  her  mute 
thoughts,  and  she  was  glad  to  have 
him  with  her. 

Often  then  she  would  stand  near 
the  edge  of  the  fiery  plateau,  and 
gaze  toward  the  soft  woods  and  gar- 
dens she  had  loved.  But  her  eyes 
were  wide  and  grey,  for  the  spirit 
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Tehri  and  The  Dream 

(Continue  I  from  pag:o  'i  ) 

that  had  dreamed  was  small  and  dry 
now. 

After  a  time  she  lay  down  and 
gave  birth  to  a  girl  child,  conceived 
in  the  smnmer  dream.  And  Amaris- 
tu  was  with  the  jirincess  Shirin  as 
she  whispered.  "Love  my  dream," 
and  died. 

So  Amaristu  called  the  child  Teh- 
ri, and  then  he  left  the  plateau  of 
sorrows,  and  carried  her  out  of  that 
eastern  laud,  and  across  the  oceans, 
and  finally  to  the  slopes  of  the  lofty 
Windy  Tor.  in  the  wooded  Grey 
ilountains.  There  he  made  their 
home,  away  from  all  men,  so  the 
child  Tehri  knew  no  other  home  than 
those  piney  hills,  and  no  other  father 
than  Amaristu.  And  she  grew  slender 
and  straight  as  the  whispering  pines, 
and  her  movements,  first  impetuous 
like  the  bandy-legged  fawn,  were 
swift  and  poised  as  the  white-tail 
deer  with  whom  she  would  explore 
the  hidden  fern  dells  and  the  cloud- 
wrapped,  rocky  summits. 

Amaristu  taught  her  all  knowl- 
edge, for  she  was  quick  to  observe 
and  learn,  and  she  knew  early  the 
wisdom  of  all  the  poets,  and  loved  to 
sing  their  many  songs.  And  the  wise 
man  could  always  answer  all  her 
questions,  from  the  first  "Why?," 
"Why  is  it  raining?",  to  the  later, 
"My  little  fawTi  has  a  spirit  too, 
liasn't  he,  father?  Look  into  his 
eyes !"  and  "Then  if  there  are  many 
stars  and  many  suns,  still  isn"t  there 
a  limit  to  space,  and  then  what  is 
beyond  that?"  And  wlien  he  had 
answered  her  she  came  to  know 
more  than  most  men.  And  some- 
times they  would  wander  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  high  cliffs  over  the  slow, 
wide  river,  where  in  the  distance,  to 
the  south,  they  could  see  the  smoke 
and  lights  of  the  great  city.  And 
Tehri  wanted  to  know  about  the 
many  people  who  li\ed  in  that  dusty 
\\-ay,  and  why ;  and  Amaristu  could 
tell  her  of  all  them,  too. 

But  one  thing  alone  the  wise  man 
could  never  tell  her.  For  Tehri  was 
like  the  silver  trout  in  the  deep  pool 
at  the  foot  of  the  cascade  —  now 
tremulous,  flashing  the  sunlight  with 
laughter,  now  quiet  and  still  in 
shadowed  thought.  But  Tehri,  child 
of  a  dream,  never  dreamed. 

One  summer  morning,  when  the 
clinging,  warm,  sweet-smelling  mists 
drifted  up  from  the  sluggish  river, 
and  the  beads  of  warm  moisture 
glazed  the  thick  green  leaves  and  em- 
broidered the  great  round  webs  of 
the  yellow-and-black  spiders,  Amar- 
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Serenade 


LEILA  SEMPLE  FELLXER,  '-id 

As  tlie  mist  clouds  fade 

And  the  stars  dip  loir 

Here  in  tJie  shadow 

I  whisper  your  name. 

And  the  rhythm  is  caught 

In  the  da.rl-  blue  wind 

And  the  song  in  my  hlood 

Is  lifted  high 

A  lid  I  folloir  its  trail 

Tliroiigh  the  deep-blown  night 

High  with  the  wind 

And  the  thin  strung  stars 

Orer  the  rolling  dark -squatted  hills 

Orer  the  whispering,  rippled  fields 

Over  the  moving  black-shot  waters 

Far,  far,  high  with  ttie  wind 

Far  witli  the  silent  timeless  wind 

Deep  through  the  spaces 

Deep,  and  low 

Low  to  a  pulse  in  the  tliick  warm  shadow 

Deep  to  a  breatli  in  the  far  bhnk  niglit 

Wliere  the  mist  clouds  fade 

And  the  stars  dip  low.     ' 


How  many  milks??" 


THE      BR  A  M B  L  E  R 


Beneficiary 


ADKLLX  K  WRIGHT  TAYLOR, "4-1 


My  People 

FRANCES  KAY  BRINKLEY',  '46 


Tl  I E  fog  lay  heavily  on  the  sandy 
luani  of  the  fields,  blending  into 
the  rail  fences  which  bound  them 
and  greying  the  yellow  woods 
around  them.  It  chilled  the  metal  of 
the  mail  Ijox,  but  the  woman's  cal- 
lusly  hardened  hands  scarcely 
flinched  at  the  iciness  as  she  opened 
it.  Her  form,  shapeless  in  the  dral) 
garment,  stooped  to  draw  out  a  letter 
and  a  telegram.  She  only  glanced  at 
the  telegram,  but  the  lines  around 
her  eyes  deepened  and  the  corner  of 
her  mouth  twitched  as  she  opened 
the  letter.  While  reading,  she  auto- 
matically turned  in  the  gate  and 
walked  slowly  up  the  path  towards 
the  weatherlieateu  house. 

Her  eyes  squinted  over  the  careful 
handwriting. 

"Dear  Mom, 

There  isn't  much  that  I  can 
say,  I  guess.  I've  been  hurt  a  bit 
in  my  back  but  it  isn't  Ijad. 
They  say  they  are  sending  me 
back.  So  I  guess  I"ll  get  some 
leave  to  come  home.  .  .  .  "' 

Stonily  she  gazed  down  the  road 
leading  towards  the  woods.  She 
frowned  more  deeply  and  nervously 
quickened  her  pace.  Crossing  the 
porch,  she  raised  the  latch  and  en- 
tered the  low  room.  The  mugginess 
of  the  fog  was  replaced  l)y  the  warm 
mustiness  of  unaired  belongings.  She 
crossed  to  the  fire-place.  The  mantle 
was  covered  with  a  carefully  em- 
liroidered  mat,  an  old  clock,  a  little 
boot  of  amber  glass  containing 
matches,  and  two  battered  candle- 
sticks. She  contemplated  a  snapshot 
propped  against  the  board  wall.  It 
was  of  a  boy  in  a  sailor  suit.  She 
looked  away  again.  Almost  mechani- 
cally she  went  over  to  the  window 
and  let  her  gaze  wander  down  the 
road.  Out  of  the  woods  came  a  fig- 
ure, moving  gracefully  along  the 
guttered  route.  Her  frown  deep- 
ened. Her  cold  eyes  brooded.  When 
the  figure  moved  out  of  the  range  of 
the  window  she  ran  to  the  otlier,  a 
smaller  one,  which  looked  down  the 
path  to  the  road.  A  young  girl,  head 
bent,  turned  in  from  the  road  and 
stopped  at  the  gate.  She  glanced  up 
at  the  house,  raised  her  chin,  and 
entered.  The  woman  drew  back  from 
the  window.  Her  hands  grasped 
harshly  at  the  back  of  a  slit-bottom 
chair. 


My  people,  my  people. 

My  people  are  the  bloodless  people 

The  ones  who  Jiave  conformed  to  their  patterns 

And  cannot  break  them. 

My  people  are  the  good  people 

The  kind  people,  the  generous  people. 

(Jar  tyrannical  stouthearted  forefathers 

^yorked  the  soil  and  dug  the  .'ihining  soft  rock 

From  the  mines  in  the  hilts. 

They  worshipped  a  just  tyrannical  god 

They  built  him  a  (Ireek  temple 

And  put  in  it  Gothic  windows 

And  prayed  strictly  Protestant  prayers. 

And  then  came  tlie  second  generation 

The  rebellious  imps 

Who  toiled  not  or  spun 

Who  rocketed  through  tlic  Twenties, 

The  boyish  girls,  bedeviled  striplings 

Upsetting  standards  with  a  thoughtless  hand. 

But  the  third  generation  confornis  to  easy  rules. 

They  are  free,  they  are  just. 

They  work  and  they  play; 

They  put  a,s  much  work  in  their  play  as  play  in  their  work; 

They  breed  sensible  children 

Who,  spattered  with  art  and  literature  and  music. 

Let  it  glance  off. 

Who  having  no  need,  feel  no  fires  of  desire. 

These  are  my  people. 
The  good,  solid  people. 


There  was  a  knock.  The  moment 
passed  silently. 

"Come  in,"  the  woman  rasped. 

The  latch  rose  and  the  girl  stepped 
inside.  She  was  tall  with  the  high 
cheek  bones  and  dark  color  which 
bore  some  trace  of  Indian  ancestry. 
Her  long  thin  fingers  grabbed  the 
neck  of  the  coat  together.  Her  black 
eyes  gazed  dii'ectly  at  the  woman, 
vet  thev  said  nothing. 

"The  R.  F.  D.  man  said  you'd 
heard  from  him  .  .  .  ?"  she  asked. 

The  woman  still  clutching  her 
chair,  stared  back  with  a  mixture  of 
cold  intensity  and  hating  fear.  She 
hid  nothing. 

"Well,  whatya  want?" 

The  girl,  unabashed,  answered  in 
a  soft  voice, 

"I  was  wondering  how  he'd  be. 
And  if  ...  " 

"And   if   he   be   coming  trooping 


liack  so  you  can  get  your  hands  on 
him.  Well,  I'll  be  telling  you  he 
won't  be  aiming"  to  see  you  or  your 
kind  "round  this  place  no  more.  D'ya 
think  I'd  have  any  of  that  Injun 
blood  in  any  of  mine  ?  Blood  that 
killed  my  father?" 

The  girl  turned  slowly,  glanced  up 
at  an  old  rifle  hung  above  the  door, 
and  left.  The  woman  watched  her 
through  the  window.  Then  she 
turned  to  the  picture  on  the  mantle. 
Unconsciously  her  gnarled  hand  rose, 
took  the  telegram  from  the  mantle. 
She  ripped  it  open. 

"Dear  ]\Iadam, 

The  War  Department  regrets 

From  the  mantle  she  could  see  the 
road.  A  smile  faintly  came  into  her 
grey  eyes  as  she  watched  a  dark  form 
move  into  the  woods,  into  the  mist. 


T  T[  E      BRA  M  B  L  E  B 


Once  and  for  Always 

MILDRED  B.  UTTLEFOlv'D,  '4i 


Immortality 

KORAH  LOUISE  SMITH,  '44 


THE  sun  filtered  through  the 
flusty  air  and  made  diamonds  in 
the  sandy  road.  The  h'at  waves  rose 
in  shimmers,  and  what  breeze  there 
was  only  stirred  the  dust  a  little 
higher  and  served  no  cooling  pur- 
pose. The  drab  little  khaki  squad  car 
bounded  onward,  its  sides  getting 
dustier  with  eacli  mile.  Hs  two  oc- 
cupants, a  corporal  at  the  wlieel, 
and  Captain  Thomas  Maclntyre  of 
the  U.  S.  Medical  Corps,  had  similar 
expressions  of  monotony  and  a  gen- 
e-al  relaxation  of  the  facial  muscles. 
Tom  ilaclntyre's  eyes  only  showed 
that  he  was  awake  and  thinking; 
however,  not  of  this  triji  to  the  in- 
land of  the  island. 

At  first  Tom  Maclntyre  liad 
thought  about  just  that.  His  trip  by 
plane  from  Australia  was  the  long- 
est and  the  most  thrilling  he  had 
ever  undertaken.  He  had  been  keyed 
up  to  it  ever  since  his  transfer  fi'om 
the  American  hospital  base  in  Aus- 
tralia to  the  active  front.  The  ecstacy 
of  flying  over  miles,  hundreds  of 
miles  of  water,  the  ever  present  pos- 
sibility of  meeting  enemy  aircraft, 
the  final  landing  at  an  active  de- 
fensive air  base,  and  th:'  prevalent 
feelin-x  there  of  general  excitement 
well  under  military  control  had 
burned  out  all  the  energy  in  him.  An 
exceptionally  tall  and  lean  individ- 
ual, he  sat  now  with  his  legs  caty- 
cornered  across  the  back  of  the  squad 
car,  rested  his  eyes  on  the  fleeting 
monotony  of  sand  dunes  and  scrub 
brush,  and  let  his  mind  go  home. 

"Back  home"  to  a  young  medical 
man  consists  of  two  places :  his 
family  home  and  the  hospital.  Tom 
thought  of  the  latter :  the  feverish 
work  of  his  intern  year,  the  tiring 
intensity  of  his  two  years  as  resident, 
an<l  finally  he  tliought  of  that  small, 
cramped  apartment  two  blocks  down 
from  the  hospital.  Many  a  night  hail 
a  tired,  sometimes  disgruntled  doctor 
found  peace  and  rest  there.  And 
there  too  he  knew  he  would  always 
find  Sonny,  a  nurse  who  had  marriel 
her  doctor  in  true  medical  tradition. 
Rut  she  was  no  ordinary  nurse !  She 
was  tall  and  slim  with  honey  hair 
that  screwed  more  than  curled  and 
eyes  that  reminded  Tom  of  nothing 
so  much  as  potassium  permanganate 
— very,  very  blue !  And  Sonny  had 
a  will  of  her  own — yes,  she  would 
marry  Tom  and  love  him  with  all 
her  might;  no,  she  would  not  give  u]i 


nursing !  And  so  the  apartment  was 
iinall  and  near  the  hospital,  but  con- 
trary to  sociological  predictions 
aliout  split  homes  they  were  unbe- 
lievably happy.  A  never  -  ending- 
source  of  energy  seemed  to  keep 
Sonny  a  nurse  par  excellence  and 
something  special  to  her  husband  as 
well. 

It  had  been  six  months  now  since 
Tom  had  kissed  her  goodbye  in  the 
ci'owded  station  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing. He  had  proceeded  directly  to 
Australia,  and  letters  were  intermit- 
tent and  never  completely  satis- 
factory. Especially  lately  had  their 
correspondence  seemed  to  develop  a 
lull ;  it  had  been  a  good  month  since 
Tom  had  heard  from  her,  although 
he  knew  that  when  they  arrived  the 
letters  would  be  dated  day  by  day. 
And  so  now  as  he  sat  staring  ahead 
his  thoughts  drifted  to  his  wife,  and 
a  picture  of  her  in  stiff  bleached 
white,  and  laced  shoes,  was  continu- 
ally superimposed  on  the  back  of  the 

(Continueil  on  page  7) 


Bij  ami  hij 
I'll  die 
And  lie 
III  ill!'  mud. 
And  a  cull! 
Will  come 
And  sit 
With  a  til  ad 
On  the  stone, 
A  nd  ch eio 
Her  cud. 
And  my  hones, 
Beneatli  stones. 
And  mud. 
And  cow 
Wil  be  happier 
Then  than  noiu. 
Mij  soul  J 
So  sublime. 
Will  slither 
In  slime; 
And  I 
Will  rot 
In  my 

Private  plot, 
Whicli,  cost 
Alot. 
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Once  and  for  Always 

(Coiititiiied  from  page  (i ) 

corporal's  head.  He  wondered  just 
what  she  would  say  in  her  prayers 
that  night  if  she  knew  that  he  was 
being  sent  to  take  charge  of  a  field 
liospital  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
liattle  area. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  Dr.  Mac- 
liityre  was  fairly  well  estalilished  in 
his  new  quarters.  A  two-room  shack 
shared  with  two  lieutenants  was 
■'home."'  A  hundred  yards  away 
stood  the  field  hospital,  magnificent 
in  its  adaptability,  housing  casual- 
ties brought  back  night  and  day 
from  the  front  lines.  Tom  had  made 
his  rounds,  had  assisted  at  a  bone 
operation  and  was  now  scrubbing  for 
another.  The  first  had  been  an  appen- 
dectomy, always  a  part  of  the  mili- 
tary surgeon's  routine  even  in  the 
face  of  seemingly  more  pressing  mat- 
ters. This  next  operation  would  not 
be  so  simple.  Tom  had  only  seen 
the  boy  for  a  few  minutes,  but  it 
had  been  enough  to  attract  him  to 
the  young  soldier.  He  had  learned 
that  his  name  was  Jerry  Martin. 
About  twenty  -  three,  he  had  dark 
hair  and  a  suntan  to  be  admired  by 
any  pre-war  playboy.  He  had  been 
quiet  and  in  some  pain,  but  even 
that  hadn't  stopped  him  from  talk- 
ing rampantly  to  the  "Doc,"  but 
sometimes  some  of  the  restless  en- 
ergy would  slow  down  and  he  would 
begin  to  speak  of  his  nurse. 

''Gosh,  she's  worth  coming  here 
for.  Doc,"  he  said,  "and  I  don't  mean 
that  as  the  old  line  either  !  Her  name 
is  Ann  something  and  I  never  ex- 
pected to  meet  anyone  like  her  in 
the  whole  town  of  Chicago,  much 
less  in  the  New  Guinea  woods."' 

Undoubtedly  these  women,  in  their 
faded  fatigue  outfits,  working  under 
unbelievable  handicaps  were  wonder- 
ful. And  Lord,  didn't  he  know  how 
the  feUow  felt,  didn't  he  feel  that 
way  about  just  such  another  nurse ! 
He  made  a  mental  note  to  request 
the  boy's  nurse  to  assist  him  in  surg- 
ery when  he  tried  to  repair  what 
was  left  of  the  boy's  right  leg,  badly 
filled  with  metal  fragments. 

Now  the  operation  was  scheduled, 
and  beside  him  stood  a  tall,  slim  fig- 
ure, swathed  in  white.  Only  two  blue 
eyes  peeking  over  the  top  of  her 
mask  were  truly  visible.  For  a  long 
moment  Tom  looked  at  those  eyes 
and  then  he  looked  down  on  the  face 
of  the  boy  below  him.  In  spite  of  a 
good  dose  of  morphine  Jerry's  smile 
showed  him  to  be  fully  conscious  of 
Ann's  presence. 

"Hi,  Ann."  He  spoke  steadily  and 

(Continued  on  page  8  J 


The  Emperor's  Walu 

FKANCES  KAY  BEINKLKY,  'id 

The  victrola  plays  a  Yieiuiese  wdtz. 
And  schoolgirls  dance  in  hare  feet 
To  an  Emperor's  melody. 

By  the  blue  Danuhe 

Vivacious  women  dance. 

And  the  gleam  of  irliile  throats 

Out.slbines  ttie  pearls. 

Ttie  men  gaze  at  tti.e  women 

And  live  in  ttie  moment 

And  impressions  slide  by: 

Lovely  face 

Fall  of  lace 

Orass  so  green 

Satin's  stieen 

Eyes  blue 

Hearts  true 

Perfumed  air 

And  music  there. 

But  I  forget — 

Ttiey  are  only  barefoot  girls 

Dancing  to  the  Emperor's  waltz. 


The  Day  Sun  Is  Hot 

LEILA  SEMPLE  FELLXEIJ,  '46 

1  wait 

but  tliere  is  no  tvcuting ; 
Waiting  is  empty 

and  tliis  space  is  n-ot 
Empty 
But  so  much. 

My  dreams  hare  stolen 
The  wa.v  from,  the  hive  by  tlie  elm, 
I  plucked  some  feathers  yesterda.y 
From  ttiree  dead  geese 
and  the  black  swan. 

My  space  is  filled  with  feathers 
Clouds  of  blinding  softness 

stuff  that  rises 
Into  the  stuidows 

and  drifts  doivn 
Sun-shafts, 

But  loniorroir  I  slmll  bind  them 
n'ilh  ttie  wa.v 
.And  fly,  waiting  no  longer. 

I  sliall  nut  fly  in  IJie  sun 
Ttiough, 
But  in  ttie  wltite  moonligtit. 


THE      B  T!  A  21  BLEB 


Plucked  Leaves 

MARIAN  MAULL  SHANLEY,  '-14 

Paffeni  of  slirirelled  red. 

Prize  of  an  alien  love, 

Wri'iiclied  from   your  flanilioijaiil   Icin  : 

You  dwell  secure  upon  the  mother  tioni/ti 

And  wove  for  alt  who  passed 

Death's  silent  saija  irreattied  in  strains  of 

Bronze  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  gold 

By  Nature's  fiery  brand. 

Today  I  lie  lieritage  '    - 

Tliat  swayed  within  your  grasp 

Has  vanistied  hy  a  ttirust  of  fate; 

You.  dream  of  tJie  twisted  paradox 

Ttiat  life  exacts  of  love, 

And  quencti.  the  flames  tliat  once  you  yearned  to  loss 

One  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  one 

Into  tlie  lap  of  God. 


Once  and  for  Always 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

evenl}'..  ''Quit  looking  at  that  good- 
looking  man  in  white  and  remember 
I'm  the  guy  you're  going  to  work  on 
this  afternoon !" 

"Hi,  Jerry,"  she  said,  "see  you 
after  your  nap  I''  And  then  he  was 
asleep,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
Tom  lost  track  of  everything  but  the 
job  before  him.  Ann  was  efficient  and 
unobtrusive.  The  going  was  tough, 
and  when  tlie  unconscious  boy  had 
been  wheeled  out  Tom  sank  into  a 
chair,  too  tired  even  to  take  off  his 
soiled  gown.  But  there  was  no  time 
to  be  tired ;  casualties  kept  pouring 
in,  and  all  evening  work  went  on  at 
a  furious  pace.  Tom  saw  no  more  of 
Ann.  other  than  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  a  fleeting  figure  carrying 
trays,  towels  and  basins,  never  still 
for  a  minute. 

As  the  sun  went  down  the  insects 
arrived  and  the  drone  of  mosquitoes 
filled  the  air.  Apparently  the  tur- 
moil at  the  front  had  lessened  be- 
cause  for    almost    an    hour   no   new 


eases  had  come  in,  and  Tom  had  had 
time  to  change  his  clothes  and  swal- 
low a  bitter  cup  of  coffee.  Now  he 
walked  dully  across  the  dusty  yard 
of  the  hospital,  lifted  the  mosquito- 
netting  door,  and  stepped  inside. 
Doulde  rows  of  cots,  all  full,  and 
intermittent  white  screens  lined  the 
walls.  The  hot  tropical  air  made  the 
antiseptic  smell  more  pungent  than 
usual.  Tom  walked  swiftly  to  the 
second  screen  in  the  back  row  of 
cots.  He  knew  what  he  would  see  be- 
hind it ;  a  small  fiat  cot  which  was 
not  ample  for  the  tall  boy  in  it,  and 
Iseside  the  cot  a  girl  in  stiff  white, 
and  Jerry's  eyes  would  be  on  her 
and  she  would  be  smiling.  Jerry 
would  be  smiling,  too,  yet  with  an 
innate  dread  Tom  knew  that  the 
smile  was  short-lived.  He  knew,  as 
only  a  surgeon  can,  that  life  is  not 
always  mind  over  matter. 

He  quietly  pushed  the  screen  aside. 
Jerry  saw  him,  but  his  mind  was  too 
tired  for  but  one  thing  at  a  time, 
and  right  now  that  one  thing  was 
Ann.  She  sat  by  his  cot,  holding  his 
hand  tightly.    Her  face  was  saying, 


"Be  happy,  Jerry,"  but  her  eyes  were 
dark  and  unsmiling.  Finally  Jerry 
managed  to  avert  his  adoring  gaze 
and  speak  to  Tom.  His  voice  was 
high  and  unnaturally  loud.  His  eyes 
were  brilliant. 

"You  handed  me  a  good  hunk  of 
courage  this  afternoon  Doc,  and  I've 
just  decided  I  needed  some  more. 
I've  got  a  terrific  job  to  do  .  .  .  ,"  he 
paused  and  his  voice  became  lower, 
"...  ask  Ann  to  marry  me." 

Tom  hung  tightly  to  the  iron 
frame  of  tlie  screen  and  watched 
Ann.  For  one  long  second  she  looked 
at  the  l>oy,  and  then  for  answer  she 
let  herself  slide  into  Jerry's  arms 
and  tucked  her  head  beneath  his 
chin.  No  soldier  had  ever  died  with 
a  greater  happiness. 

Later  Tom  stood  uncertainly  in 
the  doorway.  The  night  was  press- 
ing down  on  all  sides,  but  activity 
went  on.  Sentries  paced  back  and 
forth,  and  what  few  nurses  there 
were  sped  from  one  cot  to  the  next. 
A  noise  beside  him  made  Tom  look 
down.  There  she  was,  her  blue  eyes 
cloudy  and  very  serious;  her  voice 
very  low,  almost  pleading. 

"I  didn't  do  wrong,  did  I  ?  .  .  .  He 
needed  so  to  be  happy."  Tom  was 
spared  answering  by  the  appearance 
out  of  the  gloom  of  the  commanding 
officer.  With  military  reflex,  Tom 
snapped, 

"Sir,  may  I  present  Lieutenant 
Maclntyre  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
.  .  .  my  wife  !" 


Bias  and  Whimsy 

(ContinutHl   from    p;ig;e    1) 

activities  which  are  too  leisure!)'. 
This  gives  them  a  new  margin  of 
time  to  be  helpful  and  unselfish  .  .  . 


^\'e  can  ne\er  write  a  conclusion 
to  this  story  for  there  is  no  con- 
elusion  in  "doing  for  others."  But 
these  women  must  go  farther  than 
just  a  beginning.  Three  issues  of 
The  Brajebler  will  come  to  you 
this  year  —  three  issues  wliich  take 
less  time,  energy,  and  expense  than 
five  issues  took.  Other  organizations 
are  giving  you  this  time,  too,  yet 
responses  to  appeals  to  work  at  the 
Eation  Board,  to  roll  bandages,  to 
take  special  emergency  courses,  etc., 
have  been  neglected  by  these  women. 
Must  the  story  end  .  .  .  "The  new 
margin  of  time  became  a  useless 
vacuum  filled  with  trivialities  by 
rationalizing  minds,  until  they 
blocked  out  the  values  of  'doing  for 
others'  ?" 

F.  M.  R.,  '44 


T  II  B      B  !,'  AMBLER 


Interlude 

KATHEl^lXE  AIAHIE  MUNTEE,  "47 

Tlie  Man,  having-  entered  into  the  Valley  of  Thought,  can  no  longer 
believe  in  one  God  of  heaven  and  hell,  hut  must  tle\ise  some  new  resting- 
place  for  his  dead  soul. 


117///  /((//  //  sun  slri'dlii'd,  i/diiilxjliin/  di'II. 

Wliere  Life  sIkiU  be  pcu^xiiuj  the  dni/ 

'Til  soft  crypts  shall  hold  tne  down  under  the  carfli , 

And  no  one  sliall  tnourn  me  'til  2Iai/, 

When  they  shall  liave  questioned  and  niocti-ed  Thee  as  I, 

And  treintjling,  more  silent  tlian  hirth, 

Shall  seep  do'wn  as  rain  to  the  place  where  I  lie 

Awaiting  them,  warm  still  with   mirth. 


"-under  the  Sun" 


MUKKELL  RICKAEDS,  '44 


HAXZ  was  sitting  alone  on  a 
Xew  York  park  bench  letting 
the  sun  steep  the  city  cramps  out  of 
his  bones.  It  was  a  late  sun,  the  kind 
that  brings  out  the  browimess  of  a 
fi-eshly  ploughed  field  or  the  yellow- 
green  of  hay,  and  it  uncovered  the 
brownness  of  his  face  along  with  the 
furrows  across  his  forehead.  The 
sun  hit  the  curve  of  his  back  as  he 
got  up,  and  he  stood  a  few  moments, 
letting  the  warmth  sink  into  the 
back  of  his  neck,  as  he  looked  at  the 
small  green  square  of  grass  cluttered 
with  benches  and  people.  Across  the 
square  he  saw  the  shadows  of  the 
buildings  he  must  soon  enter.  There 
was  so  much  stone  and  as])halt,  and 
smooth  ribbons  of  windows  that  tied 
in  the  little  park.  It  was  bound  up 
and  around  and  across  like  a  neatly 
tied  package  and  its  greenness 
seemed  artificial  against  the  cement, 
but  he  felt  the  sun  on  the  back  of  his 
neck  and  hated  to  leave. 

He  -ivalked  into  the  subway.  Peo- 
ple were  pushing  under  the  artificial 
glare  of  lights  —  among  cool  white 
tile  walls,  and  the  roar  of  his  train 
Idled  his  head  with  a  throbbing.  He 
realized  he  had  forgotten  how  to 
make  his  fare.  Someone  laughed  at 
his  awkwardness  as  his  large,  brown 
hands  fumbled  over  the  coins,  and 
he  had  to  let  the  man  at  the  gate 
take  the  change  out  of  his  hand.  The 
train  came  and  he  sat  on  a  straight 


little  seat  witli  white  faces  staring  at 
him  or  thrust  between  sheets  of 
newspaper.  He  felt  awkward  again 
and  wished  for  a  newspaper.  He 
looked  at  his  hands  and  the  tin 
plaque  on  his  coat  and  thought  about 
Anna. 

She  would  be  trying  to  cook  him 
an  American  dinner.  She  had  burnt 
herself  last  evening  on  the  new  stove, 
and  the  Ijurn  had  given  her  an  excuse 
to  cry,  the  first  since  they  had  told 
the  boy,  Anton,  goodbye  at  the  dock. 
He  had  cried  silently  with  her  and 
had  looked  at  the  new  stove,  the  four 
plain  walls,  the  neat  square  of  late 
sunlight  on  the  floor,  and  the  tin 
plaque  on  his  coat. 

Later,  when  they  went  to  bed, 
he  ilreamed  he  was  riding  on  the 
liaek  of  his  mowing  machine  with 
the  sun  on  the  back  of  his  neck. 
Suddenly  he  fell  off  into  a  cool 
])ile  of  grass,  and  the  men  near 
with  rakes  laughed  at  him  and  he 
laughed  back.  It  was  a  clear  loud 
laughter  with  no  feeling  of  awkward- 
ness or  embarrassment.  They  were 
all  old  neighbors,  and  he  knew  them 
as  he  did  his  family,  for  they  plowed 
and  reaped  together  and  shared  the 
goodness  and  the  poorness  of  the 
earth.  The  grass  felt  clean  and  slick 
on  his  cheek,  so  he  lay  there  for 
awhile  in  the  sun,  and  the  other 
farmers  laughed  and  shouted  to  him 


about  his  laziness.  He  saw  the  clear 
flash  of  the  pronged  forks  when  the 
men  made  the  big  sweeps  to  toss  the 
hay.  He  lay  with  his  back  relaxed 
flat  against  the  earth,  and  he  could 
feel  its  roundness  and  solidity,  and 
lie  was  proud  to  be  lying  there  so 
close  to  his  own  ground.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  so  understandable  and 
open  when  he  lay  on  his  earth  look- 
ing at  his  sweep  of  sky.  There  was 
no  mystery  except  the  proper  one, 
the  mystery  of  God,  u]>on  which  one 
liked  to  speculate.  Then  he  heard 
the  rattle  of  the  mower  growing- 
louder  and  coming  toward  him  and 
he  woke  with  a  grey  light  in  the  win- 
dow and  Anna  puttering  over  the 
stove. 

He  rose  and  dressed  in  blue  over- 
alls. At  breakfast  he  looked  down  at 
his  bromi  hands  on  the  table.  Warm, 
broad  palms  and  flat,  thick  fingers, 
flexible  and  full  of  care  and  sureness, 
had  been  necessary  in  guiding  a  plow 
straight  through  a  field.  He  won- 
dered if  there  would  be  more  plow- 
ing to  do.  Instead  of  telling  Anna 
about  his  dream  as  he  had  intended 
to  do,  he  kissed  her  and  left  hur- 
riedly with  his  black  box  of  sand- 
wiches. He  walked  to  the  factory  to- 
day. At  the  gate  he  met  other  men 
with  pale  faces  who  let  the  guard 
check  the  number  of  the  tin  plaques 
on  their  coats. 
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"Desire  Is  A  Child  With  Hungry  Eyes' 

FRANCES  KAY  BEINKLBY,  '46 

Hungry,  hungry  child 

With  your  arms  outstretched  for  the  stars  you  cannot  reach. 

It  is  the  impatience  and  the  longing, 

The  strange  upwclUiig  nameless  desire 

The  clear  wild  call  to  ivhich,  there  is  no  ansioer,  no  answer. 

It  doesn't  die,  it  is  never  gone  in  some  of  lis. 

The  child  appears  again,  and  with  it 

The  unknowing,  insatiable  desire 

That  wounds  some,  prods  others  on 

To  the  cold  clean  heights  of  space 

That  bewilder  and  disarm  the  soul. 

Leaving  it  naked  and  defenseless 

When  it  faces  the  diurnalHij  of  life. 

Build  up  your  walls,  people,  huild  up  your  walls: 

Fortify  yourselves  with  the  impotent  vices,  the  almost  virtues 

Stolidity,  forgetfulness,  indifference,  habit 

Keep  him  out,  destroy  him,  if  you  ivant  peace 

That  hungry,  hungry  child — desire. 


Viewpoint 


BETTY  MAURY.  '44 


Brushing  off  the  leaves  of  Autumn 
and  preparing  for  the  Winter,  we  re- 
call colorful  Sweet  Briar  recreation- 
al and  intellectual  interests  that 
sprinkled  the  fall.  Varied  they  were, 
and  as  varied  the  impressions  they 

left. 

^         ^         ^ 

Max  Lerner's  November  visit  and 
talks  at  Sweet  Briar  caused  consid- 
erable interest  and  campus  comment. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  Lerner 
suggested  some  thought  -  provoking 
ideas.  Ellen  Boyd  Duval,  while  she 
enjoyed  his  lecture  on  "The  Four 
Leaders:  I^oosevelt,  Churchill,  Stal- 
in, and  Hitler,"  found  the  way  he 
said  it  more  interesting  than  what 
he  said.  On  the  other  hand,  Miss 
Muncy,  having  heard  Lerner  in  a 
more  fiery  mood,  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointed in  his  less  forcel'ul  deliv- 
ery here.  Korah  Smith  and  Virginia 
Burgess  were  among  those  who   Felt 


he  used  his  device  of  repetition  sev- 
eral times  too  often. 

Bea  Dingwell  felt  as  Ellen  Boyd 
that  his  lecture  was  not  so  informa- 
tive as  she  had  liop?d.  Like  many 
others,  she  was  more  pleased  with 
his  discussion  after  the  lecture  and 
his  brilliant  answers  to  questions. 
"His  reference  to  Russia,"'  she  said, 
"was  interesting  to  compare  with 
Vera  Dean's."  Both  warned  to  re- 
gard Russia  as  a  respected  and  val- 
iant ally. 

Of  the  same  lecture  Bea  Boericke 
remarked,  "I  was  amazed.  He  was 
so  ]iliilosophical.  I'd  expected  he'd 
talk  louder  and  say  a  lot  less."  She 
felt  that  what  he  did  say  was  very 
sound. 

Campus  reading  has  centered  in 
the  fiction  line  on  John  P.  Mar- 
quand's  So  Little  Time.  Millie  Lit- 
tlefdrd  calls  it  a  satire  on  tlie  smug 
society,  einevuiiig  after  the  last  war. 


which  was  totally  unprepared  for 
this  war.  She  found  its  satirical 
vein  humorous.  It  requires,  she  said, 
careful  reading;  for  the  scene  shifts 
forward  and  backward  unchrono- 
logically. 

Norma  Bradley  thinks  the  effect 
gained  by  this  time-shifting  not  suc- 
cessful enough  to  justify  the  sacri- 
fice of  unity  and  continuity. 


"For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls"' 
brought  almost  as  many  field  trips 
to  Lynchburg  as  last  year's  "Casa- 
blanca." And  as  many  varied  im- 
pressions. Ginny  Hall  liked  it  but 
thought  Gary  Cooper's  role  should 
have  been  more  important  than  the 
movie  scri]}t  allowed.  Anita  Lippitt. 
]ierhaps  because  she  arrived  in  the 
middle,  thinks  it  should  have  been 
cut.  General  consensus  gives  Ingrid 
very  good  for  her  portrayal. 
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Let's  just  hold  it  up  to  tlie  liglit  and  let  her  open  it. 


Are  You  A  Literary  Critic? 


HERE  are  four  literary  selec- 
tions, each  describing  a  wom- 
an. To  test  your  literary  criticism 
list  the  following  in  order  of  their 
worth.  Turn  to  page  80  to  find  the 
sources  from  which  they  were  taken, 
and  thus  compare  your  evaluations. 

A.  .  .  .  "Catherine  Courtney  sat 
before  her  dressing  -  table  mirror, 
touched  her  pretty  mouth  with  lip- 
stick and  touched  her  eyelids,  ever 
so  slightly,  with  blue  shadow.  She 
was  forty-three  years  old  and  an  ex- 
tremely  attractive  woman. 

.She  had  a  new  frock,  the  soft, 
misty  l)lue  that  so  well  became  her. 
Her  dark,  thick  hair  was  parted  in 
the  middle  and  waved  close  to  her 
small  head.  The  heavy,  handmade, 
silver  bracelets  and  matching  neck- 
lace, which  John  had  given  her  that 
morning,  looked  extremely  handsome 
with  the  dress." 


B.  "Leaning  against  the  side  of 
the  living-room  arch,  a  spark  in  her 
eyes  and  an  expectant  smile  on  her 
lips,  stood  the  most  beautiful  woman 
Liz  had  ever  seen.  Her  hair  beauti- 
ful and  filmvr,  immaculately  brushed 
and  curled,  her  skin  like  porcelain 
china,  her  eyes  a  deep,  deep  blue. 
She  wore  a  fine  suit  of  dark  gray 
flannel,  soft  and  beautifully  cut,  the 
coat  drawn  together  across  a  scarf 
of  l)right  red  crepe.  She  wore  the 
sheerest  of  black  stockings,  and  black 
patent  pumps,  and  a  beautiful  black 
pocketbook." 

C.  "She  was  what  is  called  an  out- 
door girl,  with  a  sturdy  and  well- 
shaped  body,  and  a  square  but  very 
attractive  face.  Her  dark  brown  hair 
hung  in  a  long  bob.  She  had  light 
hazel  eyes  in  a  tanned,  earnest  face. 
Her  mouth  might  have  l)een  too 
broad,    but    she    showed    fine    teeth 


when  she  laughed.  If  she  was  not 
exactly  j^retty,  health  and  vigor  gave 
her  a  strong  attractiveness  wliich  Avas 
better  than  that." 

1).  "She  was  outlined  against  the 
sky,  carrying  a  basket,  and  you  could 
see  that  sky  through  tlie  crook  of 
her  arm  .  .  .  The  wind  blowing  her 
dark  frieze  skirt  against  her  legs, 
lifted  her  battered  peacock  tam-o'- 
shanter  ;  her  grayish  blouse  was  worn 
and  old,  her  shoes  were  split,  her 
little  hands  rough  and  red,  her  neck 
browned.  Her  dark  hair  waved  un- 
tidy across  her  broad  forehead,  her 
face  was  short,  her  up]:)er  lip  short, 
showing  a  glint  of  teeth,  her  brows 
were  straight  and  dark,  her  lashes 
long  and  dark,  her  nose  straight; 
but  her  gray  eyes  were  the  wonder — 
dewy  as  if  opened  for  the  first  time 
that  day." 
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Assignment 

(Continued    from   i^age    2) 

They  got  on  and  sat  on  the  luird. 
slippery  seats.  The  train  seemed  to 
gather "  itself  together  before  it  rat- 
tled hack  into  the  tunnel.  Click 
leaned  Ijack  against  the  window,  his 
eyes  closed.  His  head  bumped 
against  the  pane  as  they  gatlieved 
speed.  Jan  read  the  ads — screaming 
reds  and  yellows,  accented  with  hard 
black  letters.  Uncle  Sam  Wants  You 
— Blue  Jay  for  Corns — Smith  Broth- 
ers Cougli  Drops — Do  Not  Spit — 
Join  the  Marines  —  Life  SaA'ers  — 
Buy  "War  Bonds — La  Bosa  Macaroni 
— The  Astor  Roof— Bond  Bread — 
Uncle  Sam  Wants  You  ...  no  won- 
der Click  had  shut  his  eyes.  She 
turned  to  look  out  the  window :  only 
two  more  stops  to  go. 

They  got  off,  walked  up  the  steps 
and  out  "of  doors.  Jan  drew  a  deep 
breath.    Click  sniffed  and  laughed. 

"Good.  almo.st  forgot  what  today 
smelled  like." 

They  walked  along  the  street  in 
perfect  step.  It  was  ""still  misty  and 
half-dark.  The  day  was  still  too 
young  to  have  character.  The  un- 
iighted  windows  of  the  tall  buildings 
were  dead  eyes;  the  streets  still  de- 
serted. Ahead  of  them  squatted  the 
station,  like  some  giant  granite  octo- 
pus, Jan  thought,  stretching  out  its 
tentacles  to  drag  in  the  tired  travel- 
ers. They  went  "in,  inside,  too,  it  was 
still.  The  great  granite  cavern  was 
empty.  The  only  motion  was  in  the 
sway  "of  the  starred  service  flag,  and 
in  the  paths  of  the  two  escalators — 
one  going  up,  the  other  going  down, 
perpetually,  meaningiessly.  The 
few  hooded  lights  fingered  their  way 
into  empty  darkness.  A  telegraph 
key  stuttered,  then  was  quiet,  its 
echoes  chattering  away  and  losing 
themselves  among  the  marble  col- 
umns. 

"When  does  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession arrive?"  Click's  voice  was 
sharp-edged. 

"Six-ten.  Here,  let's  sit  down.  It's 
a  long  wait."  A  long,  long  wait  and 
all  for  what?  she  "thought.  Click 
pulled  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes. 
The  hands  of  the  great  clock  moved 
up  to  five-thirty.  As  though  by  sig- 
nal the  work  of  the  day  began.  A 
girl  came  in  yawning,  and  opened 
the  magazine  stand.  Her  hair,  coiled 
into  metallic  blonde  swirls,  shone  in 
the  dim  light.  Three  middle-aged 
women,  uniformed  and  armed  with 
time  tables  and  comfortable  shoes, 
walked  past.  Women  at  the  infor- 
mation desk — signs  of  the  times. 
Click  opened  one  eye  and  grunted, 


"How   do   they  expect   a   bunch   of 
females  to  do  a  job  like  that  ?" 

The  second  iron  door  by  the  con- 
course stairs  opened  and  a  woman 
emerged.  She  deposited  her  mop  and 
pails  of  steaming  .suds  on  the  floor, 
and  locked  the"  small  door.  She 
piished  up  her  sleeves  and  squinted 
at  the  clock,  then  she  bent  to  her 
job.  The  suds  swirled  about  her  mop, 
first  white  and  frothy,  then  thin  and 
grey  on  the  dirty  speckled  concrete 
floor.  The  soles  of  her  shoes  were 
cracked  from  standing  endlessly  in 
just  such  wetness,  morning  after 
morning.  She  bent,  wrung  her  mop 
and  started  in  on  a  dry  section.  Like 
a  gigantic  snail  she  left  a  shining 
wet  track  behind. 

The  dispatcher  hurried  out  from 
the  telegraph  room.  His  black  al- 
paca jacket  showed  shiny  at  the  el- 
bows as  he  stopped  at  the  informa- 
tion desk,  then  he  walked  by  them 
toward  the  outer  room.  His  lantern 
and  metal  number  plates  clattered 
together  as  he  walked. 
"Morning." 

"Will  the  six-ten  be  on  time?"  Jan 
smiled  up  at  him.  He  looked  just  as 
tired  as  Click  did. 

"So  far  as  I  know,  m"am.  Hear 
there's  one  of  our  war  heroes  on  it. 
I'd  like  to  see  him.  Got  a  son  out  in 
Africa  myself."  He  smiled  back  at 
her.  "Well,  for  a  good  many  years 
now  that  train's  been  in  on  the  dot." 
He  picked  up  his  lantern  and  went 
on  into  the  outer  room. 

Click  was  dozing  again.  Jan  felt 
keyed  to  absolute  tautness.  She  got 
up'  and  walked  to  the  magazine 
stand.  Now  there  was  a  steady  stream 
of  people  coming  up  from  the  depths 
of  the  station  where  the  locals  came 
in.  Swing-shifters  they  were,  on 
their  way  home  from  the  tumult  of 
the  factories.  So  many  of  them  were 
women.  They  leaned  on  the  railing 
of  the  escalator,  looking  as  though 
their  feet  hurt  and  their  backs  ached 
from  hours  of  concentration.  One 
girl  was  powdering  her  nose  vigor- 
ously; another  turned  sharply,  try- 
ing to  see  how  her  slacks  fit.  Jan 
followed  two  o\eraUed  figures  up  the 
concourse.  Tliey  were  young  and 
pretty;  she  could  just  hear  their 
voices  as  they  stopped  by  the  lighted 
windows  of  one  of  the  shops.  Like 
children  they  pressed  their  noses 
against  the  cold  thick  glass — to  see 
the  tiny  crystal  bottles — the  tantaliz- 
ing names  —  the  startling  price 
ranges. 

"  'Tabu',  'Courage',  'Suivez  Moi', 
'Orcliide  Bleue' ",  the  short  one 
i-cad.  "Gee,  even  the  names  smell 
sweU !" 


Then  they  noticed  the  small  trim 
sign — "Packaged,  from  fifty  dollars 
to  three  dollars."  The  taller  took  a 
lipstick  from  her  pocket,  swiped  the 
hot,  bright  color  across  her  mouth, 
all  by  the  reflection  of  the  lighted 
window.  "God,  who  buys  it  at  that 
price?'"  They  laughed,  then  passed 
through  the  revolving  doors  between 
the  great  pillars  and  out  into  the 
still  deserted  street. 

Near  the  pillars  a  redcap  stood  his 
post.  His  face  was  wrinkled  into 
patience.  His  callused  black  hands 
had  a  natural  grip-curve.  He  came 
toward  Jan. 

"Want  a  porter  to  meet  the  train, 
lady?" 

"Sorry,  no  thanks.  No  bags  and 
I'm  not  meeting  anyone."  God,  how 
true  that  was.  Jan  turned  back 
again ;  down  the  concourse  and  back 
to  Click.  She  looked  at  the  people 
and  laughed  silently  in  the  part  of 
her  mind  reserved  for  work.  Today 
was  no  day  for  work,  but  if  it  were, 
what  a  chance  it  would  offer — super- 
charged with  human-interest,  alive 
with  propaganda,  pathos.  How  hell- 
ish it  was  to  be  part  of  it;  yet  how 
much  more  hellish  it  would  be  not 
to  be  here.  She  walked  back  to  the 
magazine  stand.  Harper's,  True 
Story,  New  Yorker,  Movieland,  Life 
Savers,  Jujuhees.  She  bought  a 
paper,  then  turned  to  look  at  the 
clock.  The  girl  with  the  metallic 
blonde  bob  snapped  her  gum  in 
rhythm.    She  cleared  her  throat. 

"You  going  down  to  see  the  war 
hero  come  in  ?  Gee,  even  the  mayor's 
coming — and  this  early  in  the  morn- 
ing too." 

Blatantly  in  tlie  great  room  came 
the  amplified  volume  of  the  dispatch- 
er's voice.  "Attention  please — ^the 
six-ten  coastal  special  is  coming  in 
on  track  ten.  Leaving  six-thirty. 
Attention.  Track  ten.  In  twenty 
minutes."  And  the  loud,  artificial 
voice  was  silent. 

Like  people  mesmerized,  the  wait- 
ing turned  and  began  to  file  slowly 
through  the  gates  to  the  outer  room. 
Jan  and  Click  joined  the  crowd, 
pushing  and  hurrying  from  rush- 
hour  habit  though  there  was  no  need. 
Forgetting  racial  deference  the  red- 
caps pushed  through  the  narrow 
gateway.  So  strong  was  the  move- 
ment that  the  electric  eyes  had  to 
rush  to  close  the  gates  against  the 
onrush.  Click,  hoisted  his  precious 
camera  out  of  harm's  way,  and  Jan 
shoved  their  press  cards  under  the 
gatekeepei-'s  nose.  The  crowd  moved 
in  a  solid  body  down  the  stairs.   Jan 
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Philosophy 

KOI! AH  LOUISE  SMITH,  '44 

When  someone  hicks  your  teeth 

Out, 

Just  pick  up  It  couple  and  say: 

Hare  one. 

If  your  ili'drest  I)eloreil  knifes 

You, 

Just  pull  out  the  blade,  wipe  it,  and  say: 

Try  again. 

But  if  someone  tells  you  life's 

.!  jol-e. 

Be  practical,  he  funny.   A   hunana  peel 

Will  do. 

This  poem  has  been  reprinted  from  a  former  Brambi.er  because  Korah 
is  with  us  ao-ain  and  because  we  tlioug'ht  you'd  like  it ! 


felt  herself  dissolve  into  the  human- 
ity around  her.  Xow  it  seemed  they 
had  all  gotten  most  of  what  they 
wanted  ;  the  crowd  by  track  ten  stood 
restless  but  silent.  The  eyes  of  the 
ones  wdio  were  to  go  were  on  their 
watches,  their  tickets,  the  ones  they 
were  leaving'.  The  eyes  of  the  ones 
who  were  to  stay  were  on  the  tunnel 
opening  at  the  end  of  the  tracks. 
They  were  the  first  to  see  the  train 
come  in.  Jan  pushed  through  to  the 
edge  of  the  platform.  She  stooped  to 
peer  into  the  windows  of  the  slow 
passing  train.  Faces,  seas  of  them — 
sleeping,  awake,  eager,  passive.  The 
train  slipped  silently  to  a  stop.  The 
steel  doors  clanged  open  and  the  in- 
going and  outcoming  streams  inter- 
mingled, dissolved  into  small  units. 

Click  stood  beside  her.  fumbling 
with  his  flash  bulbs,  cursing  torridly 
and  gently  under  his  breath.  Then 
she  saw  Randy — tall  and  thin  in  his 
blue  uniform.  Eandy,  Eandy  —  no, 
not  Randy  but  Lieutenant  Randolph 
Drake,  Hero.  Click  grabbed  her  arm 
and  pushed  her  gently  forward. 

"Go  on  in  fighting,  honey.  Those 
other  guys'll  beat  you  to  your  story." 
He  aimed  his  camera.  Jan  walked 
over  to  the  close  knit  group.  It 
seemed   to  her  that  the  crowd  was 


gone — only  Randy  was  there  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  empty  space,  look- 
ing toward  her,  not  seeing  her.  Then 
the  crowd  closed  back  around  her 
with  a  roar.  She  was  only  one  repor- 
ter, battling  to  hear  and  be  heard 
above  the  others.  Flashbulbs  cast 
their  light  on  Randy's  face.  Some- 
one behind  her  whispered  sharply  in 
her  ear  .  .  .  "That's  the  girl  he's  go- 
ing to  marry"  ...  the  words  cut  into 
her  ears  and  si)un  around  there. 
That's  the  girl,  the  girl.  Miss  Martha 
Hamilton,  of  this  city  and  Newport. 
She  could  hear  his  voice  answering 
questions.  Mechanically,  dumbly  she 
wrote  his  words,  trying  not  to  look 
at  the  girl.  The  mayor  spoke,  his 
high  voice  rang  out  above  the  dull 
crowd  undertone.  He  handed  some- 
thing to  Randy,  they  shook  hands. 
All  the  flashlights  popped  again.  The 
girl's  face  stood  out,  sharp  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  bright  cruel  light.  Jan 
closed  her  eyes  a  moment,  then 
o])ened  them  and  went  on  writing. 
Xow  the  crowd  was  moving  back  to- 
ward the  stairs,  their  voices  rising  in 
an  excited,  vibrant  hum.  They 
pushed  their  way  up  the  stairs  and 
out  into  tlie  waiting  room.  The 
hands  of  the  clock  right-angled  six- 
forty-five,    and    the    early    morning 


rush  had  begun.  People  were  coming 
and  going  in  the  endless  dichotomy 
of  travel,  steadily,  perpetually.  Jaii 
and  Click  slid  through  the  deep 
crowd  around  the  information  desk. 
The  escalator  was  loaded  and  had  a 
waiting  line,  so  they  walked  up  the 
stairs  to  the  concourse  and  out.  The 
sun  was  up,  the  city  awake.  Vans 
thundered  by,  taxis  honked  and  hur- 
ried. The  mayor's  car  took  Randy 
and  Miss  Martha  Hamilton  in  one 
direction ;  Click  and  Jan  took  a  taxi 
in  anotlier. 

■'God,  what  a  hole  and  what  a 
racket!  I'll  actually  be  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  office."  Their  taxi  ca- 
reened into  the  Avenue.  Click  rolled 
down  the  window  and  took  off  his 
hat. 

Jan  was  silent — her  mind  was 
composing  .  .  .  "Lieutenant  Drake 
was  met  at  the  station  this  morning 
by  the  mayor's  delegation  .  .  .  and  by 
his  fiancee  .  .  .  Miss  Martha  Hamil- 
ton of  this  city  and  Newport  ..." 
Damn  Martha  Hamilton  !  Damn  her 
here  and  in  Newport !  Her  pencil 
snapped.  She  threw  it  out  tlie  win- 
dow and  turned  toward  Click. 

"Click,  what  did  you  say  this 
morning  about  this  land  of  life  for  a 
woman  ?" 
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Blue  Ridge 

HANNAH  TROWBRIDGE  MALLORY,  '44 

Mountains,  steel-like,  chiseled  against  the  cold  hlii.e  sky; 

Mountains,  green,  soft-rolling  bosoms  of  the  Earth  Mother; 

Mountains,  diMant,  glistening  pure,  living  wittt  the  fire 
of  early  inoming  sun  upon  you; 

You  are  the  image  of  the  whole  of  which  ive  are  the  parts. 


FEATURING  ... 

"JUDY   'N   JILr 

JUNIOR   FROCKS 

For  the  College  Miss 

VOGUE 

822  Main  Street   . 


PRESCRIPTION  OPTICIANS 


'7 


Makers  of 

JEWELRY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


FOR  A 

MERRY 

CHRISTMAS 

SHOPPING 

TOUR 

Visit 


GIFTS 

FOR  THE 
ENTIRE  FAMILY 
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Production 

LEILA  SEMPLE  FELLNEE,  '46 

Production  i'.s  now  tlie  essence  of  complete  living. 

I  hfive  produced  nothing. 

A  few  sketches — traced. 

A  few  words — memorized. 

A  few  ideas — borrowed. 

There  is  rx  star/nation  behind  nnj  eyes 

And  nil/  slow  fingers  feel  the  dullness  of  the 

Plodding  form  ulae. 

There  I'.s  newness 

There  is  creation 

There  is  discorery! 

But  not  here,  in  the  thick  grey  slimy  walls 

Above  my  neck. 

The  city  dust  films  my  table,  my  papers. 
My  liope. 

I  am  mesmerized  by  the  pounding  heat 
Which  rolls  around,  tossed  and  angered 
By  the  clashing  trolleys. 
The  screeching  brakes — 

This  is  a  great  indu.'itrial  city 

Busy — hot-eyed,  dusty,  politic-ally,  productively  biusy. 

Blowing  the  clouds  of  hot  black  smoke 

From  its  clustered  hot  black  chimneys. 

Blotting  out  the  sky 

Down  in  the  factory  district. 

Busy  at  its  counters 

Busy  at  its  desks 

Busy  at  its  wheels, 

Producing. 

Production  is  the  keynote  of  success. 

I  have  produced  nothing. 


October  Pattern 


MURRELL  RICKARDS,  '44 


THE  girl  lay  under  the  tree  and 
watched  the  leaves  falling  and 
knew  it  was  October  again.  The  sun 
shining  through  the  leaves  still  lin- 
gering on  the  tree,  made  a  pattern 
of  light  and  shadows  over  her  body. 
It  was  a  quivering  pattern,  ever 
changing,  ever  being  destroyed,  as 
the  leaves  fell.  She  had  lain  like  this 
before  in  another  October  sun  and 
wondered  at  it.  It  was  all  too  clear 
now. 

A  field  lay  beyond  her.  She  saw 
on  it  tlie  corn  shucks  ot  all  Octobers 
to  come.  They  were  tan  triangles 
rising  up  stark  from  the  land,  neat 
tan  triangles  set  together  in  precise 
relationship  of  rows.  They  were 
cones  extending  into  a  negative  space 
of  air  and  distance.  How  could  it  be 
possible  to  place  them,  projecting, 
in  such  a  perfect,  straight  line? 

Bare  tenantless  barns  broke  the 
crest  of  a  hill  behind  the  shucks — 
other  projecting  forms  in  space. 
They  were  clusters  of  small  sharp 
corners  and  planes  in  the  distance, 
like  children's  blocks.  The  late  Oc- 
tober sun  left  clear-cut  compart- 
ments of  darkness  to  jut  from  the 
eaves  and  break  into  the  smooth 
earth. 

Xear  the  barns  and  over  the  hill, 
repeating  the  lines  of  the  shucks,  was 
a  row  of  trees  by  a  straight,  stretched 
road.  The  trees  were  little  and  had 
been  planted  equi-distant  to  one  an- 
other. They  stuck  up  like  bare  twigs. 
Looking  at  them  quickly  was  like 
looking  at  a  picket  fence,  except  they 
were  too  brown. 

A  bird  with  strength  and  sureness 
in  his  wings  flew  up  and  straightened 
out  to  follow  his  flock  in  formation. 
Her  eyes  followed  him  into  space,  a 
sky  now  void  of  the  summer  close- 
ness. With  him  the  sun  slid  away 
liehind  the  barns,  taking  its  warmth 
and  leaving  more  jutting  darkness 
which  shot  over  the  landscape  break- 
ing its  forms  and  sjanmetry.  The 
quivering  leaf  shadows  and  warm 
spots  over  her  body  were  gone,  and 
she  felt  and  heard  the  first  chilled 
night  breath  that  tore  the  last  leaves 
from  the  tree. 

To  her  it  was  a  transition  from 
warmth  of  summer  and  gentle  living 
to  an  uncertainty  and  a  sorrow  of 
lost  dearness.  She  wondered  how 
many  more  this  year  would  feel  the 
breaking  of  the  patterns  as  she  had 
felt  it. 
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Tehri  and  The  Dream 

(Contimu'd  frnin  p;ig:e  4) 

istu  and  Tehri  sought  the  cool 
heights  of  Windy  Tor,  whose  sum- 
mit is  a  mass  of  vine-covered  grey 
granite,  lonely  and  silent  except  for 
the  song  of  the  west-wind,  and  the 
call  of  the  great  golden  eagle. 

Amaristu  climbed  thoughtfully, 
pausing  to  watch  the  haughty,  help- 
less cascade,  frothing  or  rainbow- 
clear  as  it  tore  over  the  huge 
knuckles  of  fern-and-moss-covered 
boulders,  roaring  and  gallant  in  its 
great,  pitiless  fall  towards  the  sleepy 
river  below.  But  Tehri  ran  with 
laughter,  quickly  disappearing  far 
above  him.  So  when  he  did  reach 
the  wind-cooled  granite  summit,  she 
was  already  seated  on  a  clearing  near 
the  edge,  overlooking  the  far,  hazy 
blue  hills  and  scattered  fields  and 
villages.  Her  arms  were  wrapped 
around  her  knees,  and,  her  eyes  gTey 
as  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  above 
Windy  Tor.  she  was  lost  in  wonder- 
ing thought. 

They  sat  there  together  in  silence 
until  two  thick  clouds  had  drifted 
across  the  sun.  Then,  though  Tehri 
hesitated  to  speak  first,  she  felt 
trouliled.  so  she  said  slowly, 

"Father,  you  have  told  me  about 
the  families  in  the  great  city  down 
there." 

"Aud  vou  understood,  did  you 
not  ?" 

"I  think  I  did.  Those  families 
consist  of  children  and  the  father 
and  mother  who  begat  them."'  She 
paused.  "You  have  told  me  also  that 
you  are  not  like  that,  my  father, 
thougli  I  know  no  other,  and  that  I 
have  no  family.  But  why  have  you 
never  told  me  then  of  the  man  who 
was  really  my  father,  or  of  my 
mother  ?" 

But  when  Amaristu  took  her  face 
between  his  hands,  and  looked  into 
her  eyes,  he  could  not  see  her  soul, 
which  had  never  dreamed,  hidden  be- 
hind the  grey  veils.  So  Amaristu 
could  not  an.swer  Tehri,  for  he  knew 
she  would  never  understand  about 
her  father  and  mother  until  she  had 
known  what  it  was  to  dream.  Aud 
more  than  this :  He  knew  it  would 
not  be  he  who  would  explain  her 
birth  to  Tehri.  Tehri  would  only 
dream  once,  for  as  by  a  dream  she 
was  created,  so  by  a  dream  would 
she  be  destroyed.  So  he  answered 
her  nothing,  and  her  wondering  was 
left  hungry. 

Then  Amaristu  saw  that  she  had 
grown  to  full  womanhood,  and  was 


perfect  in  body  and  mind.  But  as 
all  wisdom  and  goodness  is  imperfect 
within  itself,  and  is  stupidity  unless 
shared,  Amaristu  told  Tehri  that  her 
time  had  come  to  leave  the  woods  and 
learn  to  live  with  other  men,  so  that 
her  wisdom  and  goodness  might  be 
perfected  and  shared.  She  was  sad 
and  Ijewildered  to  have  to  leave  him, 
but  he  told  her  to  go  to  a  certain 
village  where  they  would  offer  her  a 
lionie  and  ask  Iwr  to  teach  their 
children. 

So  Tehri  left  Amaristu,  and  came 
to  the  village  of  Belford.  This  vil- 
lage was  by  the  sea,  and  its  houses 
stretched  from  the  fields,  and  timi- 
bled  down  the  little  hills  toward  the 
deep  sheltered  harbor,  which  had 
rocked  far-weathered  ships  for  many 
years.  ]\Iost  Belford  sons  had  gen- 
erations of  the  wandering,  sea-trad- 
ing salt  in  their  veins,  but  often  now 
they'd  leave  the  heritage  of  their 
fathers,  and  go  inland  to  the  uni- 
versities or  the  cities,  and  forget,  at 
least  for  a  time,  the  salt  spray  and 
tug  of  the  windlass.  Such  a  one,  it 
seemed,  was  Westleigh  Cartwright, 
who  left  his  young,  widow  mother, 
to  study,  first  in  one  of  the  universi- 
ties, and  then  over  to  an  art  school 
in  Paris  where  he  had  been  for  al- 
most two  years. 

His  mother,  naturally,  became 
lonely,  and  so  when  she  heard  of  the 
new  young  teacher  coming  to  Bel- 
ford. she  immediately  oifered  her 
hospitality ;  and  so  it  was  that  Tehri 
came  to  the  land  of  her  father. 

And  she  taught  the  children  of 
Belford  as  Amaristu  had  taught  her, 
and  she  was  loved  by  everyone  for 
her  gentleness  and  wisdom.  But, 
though  she  was  happy  with  these 
people,  she  was  not  one  of  them,  and 
so  she  kept  apart  and  quiet,  so  few 
knew  her  though  many  knew  about 
her.  (_)nly  the  children  knew  her, 
and  these  did  she  love,  because  her 
soul  was  still  the  soul  of  a  child. 

After  she  had  been  in  Belford 
about  a  year,  she  thought  of  i\mar- 
istu  and  of  the  cool,  spicy  piue-slopes 
of  Windy  Tor,  and  left  one  early 
morning  to  see  them  again.  Amar- 
istu was  glad  to  see  her,  and  proud, 
for  he  knew  that  she  had  lieen  doing 
well.  She  stayed  with  him  for  a 
month,  and  was  refreshed  and  rested, 
and  many  nights  they  talked  long 
after  the  red  embers  had  cooled  to 
grey,  till  the  morning  mists  lifted  the 
purple  shades,  for  she  loved  to  tell 
him  of  the  ships  and  the  sea  and  the 
children  at  Belford :  and  he  would 
answer    with    many    other    strange 


tales  of  forgotten  ships  of  yesterday ; 
of  the  great,  deep-bellied  galleons  of 
the  Main,  of  the  slim-rigged  tri- 
remes of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
pole-masted  junks  of  the  Yangtze ; 
or  he  would  tell  her  of  other  children 
he  had  known  whose  cries  and  laugh- 
ter had  faded  to  dust  many  years 
ago.  And  she  felt  she  had  just  be- 
gun to  learn,  and  again  became  joy- 
ful and  eager  to  return  to  the  world 
of  man. 

But  just  before  she  left,  Amaristu 
saw  that  wherever  she  passed,  the 
pine-needles  turned  as  if  by  a  wind, 
so  that  they  were  all  silver  on  her 
side  ;  and  the  wise  man  was  troubled, 
and  said  to  her: 

"A  great  ship  has  come  in  which 
brings  a  greater  wisdom  than  you 
have  ever  known.  Would  you  not  be 
happiest  knowing  not  the  beginning 
nor  the  end  and  reason  of  all  life, 
liut  just  the  great  substance  of  it?" 

But  Tehri  laughed,  now  knowing, 
and  having  said  goodbye,  ran  down 
the  mountain  ])ath  toward  the  east. 
But  Amaristu  did  not  laugh,  and 
gazed  a  long  while  past  the  misty 
path  she  had  taken. 

When  Tehri  returned  to  the  Cart- 
wright's  home  in  Belford,  she  saw 
that  Westleigh  Cartwright  had  come 
home  from  France.  Although  he  was 
on  the  water  sailing  the  afternoon 
she  stepped  into  the  house,  his  pres- 
ence seemed  to  fill  the  place,  and  his 
mother  was  chattering  around  so  en- 
thusiastically that  Tehri  soon  felt 
estranged  and  restless,  and  wished  to 
go  out  where  the  cool,  salt  winds 
could  silently  brush  her  pulsing  fore- 
head. So  she  left  the  house  and 
wandered  out  to  the  farthest  rocks 
on  the  long  breakwater,  and  stood 
alone,  facing  the  wind  and  the  lat? 
sunlight. 

Suddenly,  Tehri  saw  a  flock  of  sea- 
gulls rise  and  circle  above  her.  Then, 
as  if  with  one  voice,  they  uttered 
three  harsh  cries,  and  then  drifted 
away  across  the  water.  Only  as  she 
followed  them  with  troubled  eyes  did 
she  see  the  white  sailing  boat  which 
had  slipped  quite  close  to  the  break- 
water. 

Westleigh  saw,  from  under  the 
mainsail,  a  figure  on  the  breakwater. 
He  hailed  her,  and  then  pulled  the 
tiller  hard  so  he  could  see  her  better. 
As  the  white  sail  swung  around,  his 
boat  nearly  grazed  the  rocks,  but  all 
he  saw  was  the  willow-like  body 
braced  against  the  wind,  and  the 
beautiful,  astonished  eyes  staring  in- 
to his  own.   Her  hair,  plaited  around 
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her  head,  formed  a  dark  halo  to  the 
petal-white  face. 

Tehri  stood  still,  but  she  seemed 
to  feel  the  surf  pouuding  in  her 
veins.  Before  the  sail  swung  back 
again,  she  saw  the  sunlight  glint  in 
his  hair,  and  his  lean,  bronzed  arms 
I'ipple  with  the  tug  of  the  sheet  and 
tiller.  And  she  saw  the  deep  smile 
in  his  Ijlack  eyes,  and  she  tremliled. 

That  evening  after  dinner,  Tehri 
slipped  out  into  the  garden.  The 
midsummer  moon  was  clear  and 
white,  so  she  turned  to  the  shadows, 
and  pressed  her  burning  face  in  the 
dark  coolness  of  wet  roses. 

But  there  Westleigh  followed  her. 
and  she  heard  his  footstep  in  the 
grasses,  and  turned.  They  stood 
quite  still,  and  the  moonlight  seemed 
to  throb  between  them.  But  then  she 
stepped  forward,  and  the  moonlight 
between  them  was  shattered.  And  he 
read  in  her  black  eyes  all  wisdom 
and  all  wonder ;  and  he  loosened  her 
long  black  hair,  and  twined  a  rose 
in  the  smoldering  tresses. 

That  night,  Tehri  dreamed. 


Request 


KOEAH  LOUISE  SMITH,  '44 

Out  of  this  place  of  shadows 

Tal-e  my  heart; 

Take  it  iHiere  ttiose  I  lore 

Play  no  part. 

Bury  it  heneath:  willows. 

Weeping  tliere, 

That  we  may  weep  together. 

And  not  care. 
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Concerning: 

Conversation 

"Conversation  is  but  carving! 
Give  no  more  to  every  guest 
Than  he's  able  to  digest. 
Give  him  always  of  the  prime, 
And  but  little  at  a  time. 
Carve  to  all.  but  just  enough. 
Let  them  neither  starve  nor  stufp, 
And  that  you  may  have  your  due, 
Let  your  neighbor  carve  for  you." 
— Jonathan  Swift, 
Conversation. 


"Licker  talks  mighty  loud  w'en  it 
gits  loose  from  de  jug.'" 

— Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
Plantation  Proverbs. 


"He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his 
verbosity  finer  than  the  stable  of  his 
argument."' 

— William  Shakespeare, 
Love's  Lahor's  Lost. 


"Listen  to  any  man  you  meet  ami 
3'ou  will  see  that  nothing  is  more 
natural  than  autoltiography,  and 
usually,  nothing  more  tedious.  Every 
man  you  meet  is  either  intensely, 
modestly,  offensively  or  charmingly 
autobiographical.  Women  are  less  so. 
They  have  learned  the  wisdom  that 
makes  them  natural  biographers. 
Too  often,  heartless  ones." 

— Prank  Llovd  Wright. 


"A  good  neighbor,  even  in  this. 
Is    fatal    sometimes,  —  cuts    your 

morning  up 
To  mincemeat  of  the  very  smallest 

talk. 
Then  helps  to  sugar  her  bohea  at 

night 
With  your  reputation."' 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning". 
Aurora  Leigh. 


"Silence   is  the   most   perfect  ex- 
pression of  scorn.'" 

— George  Bernard  Shaiv. 
.-l.s-  Far  -l.s  Thougtit  Can  Reach. 


'Men  get  opinions  as  boys  learn  to 

spell. 
By  reiteration  chiefly." 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
Aurora  Leigh. 


"People   who   make  no  noise  are 
dangerous." 

— Jean  de  La  Fontaine. 
The  Current  and  The  Stream. 


Discovery 

ANONYMOUS 

Tliis  is  no  ivlld,  passionate  love. 
Steeped  in  a  swiftly  burning  pame. 

This  is  a  quietness,  a  peace, 

Which  will  go,  silent  as  it  came. 

Into  my  lieart  it  waJked  unasl'ed. 
And  crept  into  a  secret  place; 

Until  I  felt  its  loveliness. 
And  .mic  the  beauty  of  its  face. 

I  cannot  say  irlien  it  began. 
Nor  when  I  realized  that  you. 

Were  sometldng  dear,  a  thing  apart, 
A  sweetness  that  I  never  knew. 

I  cannot  tell  how  it  will  end. 
Perhaps  in  some  obscurity. 

Where  I  can  weep  alone,  unseen. 
Because  your  voice  is  far  from  me. 

I  only  know  that  this  is  netv. 

And  bears  no  likeness  to  the  past; 

It  may  be  love  and  yet  may  not. 
But  it  is  of  the  things  tliat  last. 
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Apology  to  R.  W.  S. 

LEILA  SEMPLE  FELLNER,  '46 

I'd  rather  write  as  1  can 

Aot  should. 

And  he  sticky  with  banalities 

Or  posh. 

Then  ape  Ogden  Nash 

With  trash. 
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The  Editor's  Elegy 


If  Korah 

ivrites 

more,  a 

line 

at  a 

time, 

then 

perhaps  there  'd  he 

less 

to 

confess 

we  have 

nothing 

to  stuff 

enough 

pages 

to  submit 

to  the 

printer 
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irnilrr. 


Ans^vers  to 

"Are  You  A 

Literary  Critic?" 

(Continueii   frtmi   page   11) 

IF  your  judgments  coincide  with 
wliat  is  considered  the  literai'y 
merit  of  the  selections,  your  score 
would  be  perfect.  According  to  the 
value  of  the  sources  D  should  come 
first,  since  it  is  taken  from  "The 
Apple-tree"  by  John  Galsworthy.  C 
should  have  second  place  since  it  is 
chosen  from  a  mystery  story,  "The 
Locked  Eoom,"  by  John  Dickson 
Carr,  one  of  America's  best  mystery 
authors.  Selection  A  has  third  place. 
It  is  the  introductory  paragraph 
from  "Tomorrow  is  Another  Day" 
by  Faith  Baldwin  and  is  taken  from 
"Good  Housekeeping,"  October, 
1943.  The  poorest  selection  is  B — 
manufactured  by — well,  need  we  say 
whom  ? 
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Bias  and  Whimsy 


A  VIEWPOINT  from  overseas  is 
one  all  too  familiar  to  some  of 
us,  hut  we  have  chosen  two  excerpts 
from  letters  expressing  in  freely 
varying  words  a  gladder  viewpoint 
of  the  theme  of  war.  The  authors 
emjihasize  much  besides  the  fighting, 
for  even  in  war  they  know  the  values 
of  remaining  receptive  to  impres- 
sions, learning  of  other  ways  of  liv- 
ing, and  through  all  retaining  a  fine 
sense  of  their  native  humor.  One  is 
more  literary,  the  other  more  hum- 
orous —  one  more  biased,  the  other 
more  whimsical.  AVe  turn  our  edi- 
torial page  over  to  a  biased  and 
whimsical  American  viewpoint. 

JH  ^  Jj: 

"Before  the  Tunisian  campaign 
was  over  we  rode  into  Bizerte  to  take 
our  first  prisoners.  Since  that  time 
we  have  dealt  with  many,  many  pris- 
oners varying  from  the  Herman  (xoe- 
ring  crack  Panzers  to  the  sdioollioys 
of  Naples.  But  don't  get  nie  wrong, 
we're  not  strictly  on  brig  duty.  Fr'- 
instance,  not  Ions  ago  we  moved  into 
a. place  called  Sicily  ...  it  may  have 
been  the  darkness  of  early  morning 
Init  \^'e  weren't  what  you'd  call  'wel- 
come.' At  any  rate  we  got  one  foot 
in  the  doorway  for  a  good  morniiif!: 
and  eventually  sold  the  fuller  brush- 
es, even  though  the  liousewife  tried 
to  turn  us  down  with  a  few  tricks 
she     liad     like     Messersmitts,     Folk 


Wulfs,  mortars,  eighty-eights  .  .  . 
and  even  with  plenty  of  twenty's  and 
fifty's.  Briefly,  you  can't  beat  that 
Bluejacket  who  rides  our  guns  for 
he  always  had  an  answer  a  bit  more 
persuasive. 

".  .  .  The  Arabs  have  thrown  me  a 
bit  off  the  track  on  the  season's 
vogue.  The  Arab  women  seem  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  wrap  around 
sheet  with  a  single  periscope  hole, 
head  high  to  insure  sober  locomotion. 
The  men  are  no  better  in  their  roll- 
over, tie  -  around,  double  -  breasted, 
raglan  burlap  bags  and  rugs.  Shoe 
rationing  has  l)ern  effective  for  cent- 
uries (completely)  and  all  other  as- 
sortments are  still  to  be  invented." 

'"At  sea  it  was  a  dominance  of  the 
single  color  of  blue  that  overpowered 
me.  Not  three  or  even  two  colors  far 
at  sea  but  one  commanding  relent- 
less color — l)lue.  blue.  blue.  It  was 
there  in  gi-adations  of  course,  but 
always  it  Avas  blue  and  nothing  else. 
Here  on  land  there  is  another  color 
that  is  equally  dominant — tan.  There 
seems  to  be  no  color  but  tan,  a  creamy 
tan  that  soon  to  the  eye  forms  itself 
in  a  solid,  omnipotent  force.  When 
the  two  forces  come  together,  the  blue 
of  the  sea  and  the  tan  of  the  land,  it's 
like  two  unconquerable  absolutes 
meeting  and  neutralizing  themselves 
in  a  jagged  shoreline,  the  land  turn- 


ing back  the  sea  and  the  sea  refusing 
to  let  the  land  encroach  on  it  further. 
I  always  look  for  the  primary  blue 
of  the  sea  to  beat  back  the  pastel  of 
the  earth  but  really  it  never  does. 
This  pastel  has  a  solid  strength  in  it. 

"The  other  day  I  made  my  first 
trip  of  any  consequence  around  here, 
visited  a  Christian  Cathedral  of  By- 
zantine architecture,  watched  the 
]ieople  crowd  together  to  mumlile 
those  distant  chants,  watched  the 
bearded,  profusely  robed  priest  as- 
cend a  stone  parapet  east  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  room  and  soon 
walked  outside,  under  ornate  fantas- 
tically colored  tile  murals,  past 
whispering  beggars  on  the  wide  steps, 
down  to  a  palm-spotted  park  bublil- 
ing  with  the  life  of  two  worlds.  As 
they  always  do,  a  couple  of  native  chil- 
dren, five  or  six  years  old,  came  chat- 
tering up  wanting  to  shine  my  shoes, 
and  I  sat  doAvn  on  a  bench  and  let  one 
of  them,  using  his  polish  carefully, 
.shine  them.  I  paid  him  his  francs, 
felt  some  candy  in  my  pocket,  a  pack- 
age of  mints  this  candy  was,  drew  it 
out.  and  started  to  parcel  the  mints 
out  to  thre>  or  four  children  who 
were  gathered  around.  Immediately 
a  dozen  native  children  were  there, 
clawing  at  my  hands  like  unti  ained. 
hungry  dogs  claw  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  feed  them. 
Tliey  claAved  and  cried  and  would  be 
quiet  only  a  moment  when  I  tried  to 
tell  tliem   in   poor  French,  "II  y  a 
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THRUSTIXG  hips  forward 
smoothly,  striding  easily,  Jake 
moved  and  slipped  through  the  after- 
noon crowds.  Avoiding  inevitable 
collisions  with  ease  and  suave  care, 
he  stood  out  from  the  restless  crowd, 
and  members  of  it  paused  and 
watched  and  wondered  that  one  so 
young  with  such  a  smooth  face 
could  move  with  such  a  stride  of 
surety.  It  was  not  his  own  stride, 
but  a  borrowed  one.  It  was  a 
stride  that  did  not  yet  match  his 
face  although  it  matched  his  clothes 
and  the  carefree  swinging  of  his 
watch  chain  that  twined  around 
his  fingers  as  he  waited,  self-pos- 
sessed and  patient  at  a  crossing. 

Thoughts  of  Barney  and  last  night 
filled  him  with  a  tingling  anticipa- 
tion of  the  approaching  evening.  "It 
grows  easier."'  he  thought.  "'They  like 
me,  I  am  sure,  for  they  laughed  a  lot 
and  invited  me  tonight,  and  I  am 
sure  that  Madeleine — "  He  could 
visualize  them  just  as  they  had  been 
when  he  came  into  the  apartment 
with  Barney.  They  were  sitting 
relaxed  and  casual  with  tall  frost- 
ed glasses  that  had  ducks  cut 
smoothly  on  their  surface.  There 
was  one  lying  gracefully  on  the 
floor  before  the  fire.  He  was  in 
a  rough  tweed  suit  and  rolled  o-s'er 
easily  with  the  grace  of  a  cat  and 
called  out  in  a  low,  throaty  voice 
S])eaking  words  slowly  with  a  low, 
tlu'obbing  pitch  and  drawing  them 
out  to  their  fullest  as  if  to  eke  out 
every  ounce  of  sound  and  meaning. 
"Hello,  old  man.  We  thought  we'd 
start  the  home  fires  burning  with  a 
little  gin  and  give  you  and  the  pro- 
digy a  warm  reception.  From  wheah 
did  you  gathah  this  antique  firah 
watah  —  it  makes  me  radiate  with 
love  foah  my  fellow  man."'  He  had 
held  the  glass  high,  turning  it  slow- 
ly so  that  the  fire  light  was  reflected 
in  it  and  seemed  to  circle  slowly 
within  his  grasp,  and  he  was  pleased 
with  his  little  trick.  The  others 
laughed  all  together  as  he  lay  lan- 
guidly back  on  the  soft  blue  rug  and 
poured  the  veritable  fire  water  down, 
groaning  with  delight.  Then  holding 
the  glass  before  him  and  gazing  at  it 
lovingly,  he  had  said,  "Love  foah  my 
fellow  men  and  fellow  women  and 
foah  you  'mon  cher  liquah'."  He 
looked  at  the  glass  with  a  sensuous 
droop  of  his  lids  and  kissed  the  side. 


Thr  liiste  of  tlieir  names  is  wine  on  mij  nioutii. 
Then  (ire  earned  on  limitless  time. 
It  was  not  maijic  that  filing  tJiem  togetlier, 
But  the  old  necromancers  gave  into  tlieir  liands 
All  power  to  huihl. 

The  hands  of  the  people  did  this. 
The  1)1  lint  strong  calloused  hands 
Strong  as  the  stone  and  burnt  witli  the  sun 
Reddened  with  clay,  clever  hands. 
Tense  witli  desire  of  niahing  things  rise. 

And  the  slender  long  artists'  hands 
Alive  to  the  fingertips,  polished  the  walls. 
Chiseled  their  dreams,  hliizing  with   life. 
Defied  the  moon  and  stars  and  sun  and  gods 
To  equal  their  worl-. 


letting  its  coolness  roll  against  his 
warm  cheek.  He  drank  again,  letting 
the  word  "liquah''  become  a  low 
throaty  gurgle,  and  the  room  was 
suddenly  again  full  of  people,  all 
laughing  together  with  wide  open 
mouths  and  thrown  back  heads  and 
smooth  white  teeth.  Jake  had  watched 
Barney  stride  into  the  room  and  then 
had  slipped  quietly  into  a  brown 
leather  chair.  Then  he  saw  among 
them  a  brown  woman  with  very 
black,  smooth  hair  that  fell  easily 
and  languidly  over  her  shoulders  and 
her  white  teeth  shone  like  the  rest. 
^^^len  she  threw  Ijack  her  head  and 
laughed  he  had  watched  her  firm 
chin  and  the  line  of  her  brown 
throat  and  her  light  blue  silk  dress 
cut  lo«'  and  away  from  her  throat. 
Suddenly  she  had  seen  him  watching 
her  throat  and  had  moved  quietly 
and  languidly  to  the  arm  of  his 
chair  and  had  said,  "Darling,  you 
simply  must  have  some.  Barney  is 
such  a  connoisseur  of  gins.''  They 
had  all  noticed  him  then,  like  small 
children  whose  attention  is  drawn  by 
a  mo\  ement,  and  he  had  looked  up  at 
her  brown  throat  and  had  said.  "I 
don't  want  any  gin.  thank  you." 
Someone  had  thrown  back  his  head 
and  sung,  "My  mama  don't  want  no 
gin  because  it  makes  her  si-in.''  They 
all  sang  and  came  down  hard  on  the 
last  syllable,  eking  it  out  with  a  hum 


until  fireath  was  exhausted  and  the 
brown  throat  had  come  close  and 
murmured,  "You  are  so  like  Barney, 
darling,  and  I  love  you  for  it."  He  had 
felt  suddenly  a  flush  of  recklessness 
creep  over  him,  slowly  crawling,  and 
tingling  into  his  limbs,  and  the 
center  of  his  chest  burned.  He  felt 
not  so  new  among  them  and  had 
reached  out  suddenly  for  the  cool 
glass  she  held.  Thrusting  back  his 
head  he  had  let  the  cool  smoothness 
slide  quickly  down  his  throat  so  that 
the  glass  was  empty,  and  Barney 
came  in  from  the  kitchen  mixing 
new  drinks  in  a  long  shaker  and 
shouting  with  the  rest  of  them,  "My 
mama  don't  want  no  whiskey  be- 
cause it  makes  her  fri-is-ky."  Then 
a  low-fibered  voice  came  from  the 
brown  throat  and  said,  "You  simply 
must  come  with  us  tomorrow  night, 
darling.  Y'ou'd  be  such  an  addition, 
and  I  think  I'd  like  you  for  my  own.'" 

The  stopping  fi'attic  interrupted 
his  thoughts  but  left  him  humming 
the  song,  and  suddenly  there  was 
someone  striding  beside  him,  and 
humming  with  him,  and  he  looked 
up  at  his  brother  Barney's  wide- 
mouthed  grin  and  felt  a  smart  blow 
of  greeting  on  his  back. 

"Well,  old  man.  you're  just  in 
time  for  a  quickie.  Madeleine  will  be 
here  and  she  loves  you  with  a  passion 
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THE  rain  spattered  greyly  on  the 
pavement.  Tlie  hanunerinn;  of 
the  workmen  inside  the  building 
added  a  new  note  to  the  tune  of  the 
impatient  horns.  Sieved  with  empty 
windows  the  skyscraper  soared  high 
in  a  series  of"  setbacks.  Lording  it 
over  the  slummy  buildings,  lording 
it  over  the  baronial  grey  mansion,  its 
black  facing  warned  of  the  end  of  an 
epoch.  The  mansion  was  finished. 
It  liad  suceumlied  to  the  collective 
working  in  the  honeycombed  sanctity 
of  the  skyscraper. 

The  shabby  grey  man  melted  into 
tlie  shadows  of  one  of  its  columns, 
lie  watched  the  raucous  movers  toss 
tlie  frail  furniture  from  one  to  an- 
other and  then  pack  it  tightly  into 
the  waiting  truck.  His  furniture. 
*        *        * 

The  electric  lights  had  lost  their 
meaning,  shrouded  as  they  were  in 
dark  shades  and  hidden  in  corners 
of  the  room.  Perhaps  it  \\'as  M-ell. 
maybe  they  left  the  shadows  unmo- 
lested to  cover  the  worn  place  in  the 
rug,  the  tears  in  the  dra]ies. 

Colin  Edward  Kichwood  YT 
walked  aimlessly  into  the  room.  Me- 
chanically he  straightened  a  chair  to 
a  minuscule  degree.  His  eyes  were 
intimate  as  he  inspected  the  place  to 
see  that  everything  was  in  order.  In 
a  far  corner  a  contorted  wooden  im- 
age M-rithed  in  its  polislied  blackness. 
The  grey  sheen  of  the  wall  liehind  it 
pushed  it  out  into  the  room,  into  the 
vision  of  Colin  Iiicliwood.  His  eves 
l)ecame  birdlike,  l)lank  and  thought- 
concealing.  Then  they  followed  a 
much  traveled  line,  from  the  image 
to  a  crudely  carved  jug,  to  the  curved 
skin  of  a  shield,  to  a  slim  spear,  an 
ivory  tusk,  dried  head  —  quicker, 
quicker,  quicker;  but  always  follow- 
ing the  corners.  He  scratched  his 
chin  nervously  and  something  that 
might  have  been  fear  dodged  swiftlv 
across  his  face. 

The  conventional  ring  of  the  bell 
interrupted  him  and  he  went  uncom- 
fortably to  the  door. 

"So  sorry,  Edda,  John  is  out  this 
evening  and  I'm  my  own  butler." 

"Quite  all  right,  Colin,  the  time 
for  conventions  has  passed,  so  I'm 
told."' 

"Have  they?"    He  smiled  wearily. 

They  wallced  back  to  that  room, 
both  subtle,  clever,  bored.  Cut  from 
the  same  stuff,  he  shabbv,  she  studi- 


edly so.  Conversation  elaborate,  cas- 
ual, brilliant,  knowing.  Children  of 
a  too  pleasant  environment. 

The  talk  died  slowly.  With  incon- 
spicuous ease  Colin  filled  the  gap  by 
offering  wine.  The  evening  flowed, 
Colin  and  Edda  ebbed  between  a 
buffet  supper  in  the  dining  room  and 
conversation  in  the  living  room.  And 
always  thei'e  was  a  slight  air  of  wait- 
ing, as  if  for  .sometliing  that  both 
had  expected  for  a  long  time,  and  by 
now  had  dropped  any  nebulous  en- 
thusiasm that  tliey  might  have  had 
in  past  eons  of  thought. 

"I  must  go  now."  Edda  said.  She 
glanced  briefly  at  the  sliver  of  crystal 
on  her  wrist. 

"Must  you?"  he  murmared.  half 
glad,  half  not. 

After  a  few  more  clip]ied  phrases, 
she  opened  the  massive  door.  He 
walked  her  to  her  small  car.  As  she 
drove  off.  he  felt  the  thread  of  wait- 
ing thin  and  break. 

He  had  let  another  chance  go  by. 
an  excellent  chance.  Did  that  mean 
his  decision  was  to  be  the  other  way, 
to  sell  his  house  instead  of  marrying 
Edda  ?  He  hedged  again,  feeling  him- 
self slip  into  that  groove  of  thought 
that  was  becoming  so  familiar.  To 
sell  or  to  marry.  Neither  one  would 
mean  a  complete  change  of  life.  If 
he  sold  the  house,  even  though  he 
could  only  get  a  fraction  of  its  value, 
he  fl'ould  still  have  enough  to  move 
into  a  smaller  phice  with  most  of 
his  things.  If  he  married  Edda,  they 
could  lioth  live  conilortal)ly,  and  he 
had  intended  to  marry  her  for  years 
Pie  went  to  bed. 

Grey  was  the  morning  and  grey 
were  the  filaments  of  mist  that  crept 
through  the  half-open  windows.  Col- 
in slept,  an  amorphous  mass  of  body 
and  bedclothes.  The  per.sonalities  of 
the  books,  lining  the  walls,  over- 
whelmed whatever  ])ersonality  Colin 
Richwood  had. 

And  now  tliat  otlier  alternative 
came  dreamlike  into  the  room.  He 
stood  in  a  tangle  of  twisted  trees  and 
smothering  vines.  In  an  open  space, 
the  eyes  of  the  contorted  image 
looked  at  him.  ali\e.  The  air  was  a 
hot,  wet  weight.  Emotions  slid  over 
him,  leaving  him  stifled,  then  chilled. 
Would  the  image  move  ?  Its  limbs 
were  rigid,  yet  their  polish  was  not 
tliat  of  wood,  but  of  black  flesh.  The 
inscrutable  African  eyes  looked  at 
him   from    features   that    were   still 


chiseled,  rough-hewn.  What  w(nd<l 
he  do  if  it  moved?  liuii?  Stay? 
Tiirough  tile  black,  immobile  figure 
a  flow  of  ])ower  seemed  to  gather 
itself  inward.  Colin  awoke,  cold  and 
stift'. 

He  snapped  himself  into  a  com- 
pact mass  of  body  and  thought  and 
went  purposefully  toward  the  kitcli- 
cn.  He  delved  into  a  bag  of  coffee 
and  made  himself  a  cup.  His  grey 
eyes,  lost  in  its  mirror,  were  self- 
probing,  self-disliking.  The  phone 
i-ana'  anil  he  answered  it  distaste- 
fully. 

"Yes,  speaking. 

"Yes,  glad  to.  Ten  o'clock?  Right."' 

Edward  Long.  He  didn"t  know  the 
man,  he  was  sure.  But  he  had  licard 
(if  him.   Where?  When? 

At  precisely  five  minutes  after  ten, 
a  jiosed  and  poised  Mr.  Richwood, 
brushed  and  perfect,  walked  into  the 
office  of  Long  and  Smith  Company. 

'•:Mi'.  Richwood?  Mr.  Long  will 
see  you  now."  The  receptionist  Avas 
curt  and  disapproving. 

"Thank  you." 

Wary,  Colin  walked  into  the  con- 
cealed opulence  of  the  office.  Quick. 
])redatory.  ^fr.  Long  greeted  him 
heartily. 

"Nasty  morning,  isn't  it?  Bad  out 
for  us  ]ioor  working  men.  Well,  Mr. 
Richwood,  I  won't  kee])  you  in  sus- 
pense as  to  the  reason  I  asked  you  to 
come  here.  Our  company  has  decid- 
ed to  put  up  an  office  building  and 
we  met  yesterday  to  choose  a  site. 
That  site  is  your  house.  Are  von 
willing  to  sell?" 

"I  might  be.  What  is  your  price?"' 

"A  hundred  thousand."' 

Colin's  mind  jumped,  froglike, 
from  tbought-iiool  to  thought-])ool. 
'With  that  lie  could  live  on  indefi- 
nitely, as  he  had  been.  He  could  pay 
his  bills.  Why,  man,  he  could  live 
again  at  his  old  standards.  But,  wait, 
maybe  he  could  get  more.  Then  he 
cduld  move  back  with  the  rest  of  his 
clan.  He  could  have  the  museum- 
like establkshment  he  had  always 
wanted. 

"I  think  that's  a  little  small  for 
that  jiiece  of  property,  Mr.  Long." 

"Well,  what  would  you  call  a  de- 
cent price,  Richwood  ?"  Long  smiled 
indulgently — he  mustn't  anger  this 
man — as  he  lighted  a  cigarette. 

"T  think  five  hundred  thousand  is 
about  what  it"s  worth."' 

"Five  hundred  thousand?"'  Long 
snorted.  "Why,  you  kuow  you  could- 
n't get  more  than  fifty  thousand 
from  anyone  else." 

(C'ltntinuetl   on  page  4) 
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"Still.  I  believe  that's  what  Til 
ask  as  my  price.  j\Ir.  Loiitc.'" 

"Very  wpII.  Til  sec  the  boar<l.  lint 
T  wai-n  yoii  it  won't  go  o\'er  well.  A 
luniilred  thousand  i.s  all  I've  been 
authorized  to  offer  you." 

"You  need  that  property.  Let  me 
know  your  decision." 

Colin  Richwood  walked  out  of  the 
office  in  a  state  of  elation  and  im- 
mediately got  a  loan  from  his  bank. 

And  in  the  months  that  followed, 
life,  in  a  way,  was  good  to  him.  He 
wined  and  dined  his  friends  and  re- 
furnished his  house.  Still  he  and 
Long  came  to  no  decision.  Long 
raised  the  offer  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  two  hundred,  and 
after  a  long  time  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  But  Colin  held  out  for  his  five 
hundred  thousand. 

Li  the  pseudo-dust  of  a  great  shop 
Colin  wavered  between  a  carving  and 
an  etching.  The  carving  was  a  prim- 
itive and  would  work  in  nicely  with 
his  others.  But  the  etching  was  a 
clear,  wise  thing,  interesting  in  its 
brevity.  Perhaps  he  should  get  rid 
of  his  African  things,  maybe  then 
he  could  forget  what  he  called  his 
childish  desires  to  see  and  know  of 
these  things.  It  would  be  easier  then. 
He  might  even  marry  Edda.  AVith 
this  new  power  in  his  hands  over  a 
civilization  different  from  his  own, 
he  could  remake  his  old  life.  He 
could  liury  his  desires  and  fears.  He 
was  only  thirty,  Edda  about  the 
same.  They  would  have  children, 
bright,  charming  children,  who 
would  keej)  theni  in  touch  with 
things,  keep  them  interested  and 
young. 

He  l:)ought  the  etching  and  took  it 
with  him.  He  walked  home,  back 
through  that  kaleidoscopic  section 
that  took  in  every  facet  of  a  varie- 
gated people.  He  .strolled  by  the 
large  residences,  confident  and  at 
ease.  These  are  my  people,  he 
thought,  with  a  tilt  to  his  head  that 
would  have  been  cocky  on  anyone  a 
fraction  less  well-bred  than  a  Rich- 
wood.  And  then  that  part  gradually 
■  disintegrated  into  a  mingling  of  the 
proud  poor  and  the  nouveaux  riches. 
Was  it  a  slight  contempt  that  flicked 
across  his  face  ?  The  section  grew 
poorer  and  poorer.  Strange  tones 
and  tongues  impetuously  mi.xed  with 
each  other.  For  these  he  liad  only 
a  keen  interest.    He  entered  a  jut- 

( Continued  on  page   5  J 
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]Vliiil  iHtpiiiiHs  Id  llir  iiillicyed  gntss 
Wliirli  nil  Diti   nili'f's  niriiy .' 
Dusty  fringe  of  faded  velvet . 
How  does  it  vanisli  hi/  Mni/? 

117/0  eiiii   reiiieiiijier,  in   (/rren  sire/Inn/  spring,. 

Tlie  jiiite  t)rol,-en  stublile  of  winter'.' 

Ttie  swanip->iinging  peeper.t  .^aw  it  go, 
Tliey  lieard  tlie  Marr.ti  wind,  .sweeping  tow, 
Catt  to  itte  tired  ones,  dvunl'  iritli  dew 
Dew  ictiicli  burned,  ufler  gentte  snow, 
Lingering  briefly,  tlien  seeping  tlirougti, 
"Come  to  tlie  meadows  beyond  tlie  moon. 
Come,  rest  witli  tlie  irises,  dead  ta.st  June. 
Come,  you  liave  pnislied.    I'll  rnrry  you." 
And  he  gatlie.red  the  tiglit  ones  into  tlie  deep 
Of  his  darh,  whirling  bosom,  and  let  iliem  sleep. 
And  the  soil  was  cleared  and  awaited  tlie  new. 

No  one  remembers,  in  green  swelling  spring. 

The  dust ij-f ringed  grasses  of  winter. 


'It's  Thursday — do  you  suppose  we  should  go  to  convocalion?' 


T  II  E      B  R  A  M  B  L  /■;  /; 


Age 


IIKTTY   ANN  BASS,  '4G 


/  saw  till  old  wo  man 

Very  old,  with  a  wriiiUed 

Raiain  fare  and  no 

Teeth  at  all,  ioltering 

On  her  poor  wrapped  feet 

As  if  pain  came  to  her 

With  every  hohhie  step. 

A  sJirivelled  little  thing 

■Just  so  high  she  loohed 

IM-e  a  dwarf  as  she  wfnt  by.   A  dried  up 

Little  head  was  placed 

Well  into  her  hack — you 

Could  follow  tlie  bend 

'X  en  III  the  ragged,  blactc 

Of  her  solitary  sliawl. 

Yes,  site  was  old. 

She  clutched  at  tier  eldest 

A  latticed  basket 

Half  full  of  paper 

Flowers.    "Jist  a  nickel 

A- piece- flower  fer  a 

Ladji?"   The  wind  iva.s 

High  a.nd  she  was  haring 

Trouble  with  tier  shawl.   She  came 

To  stand  before  ine,  and 

I,  a  child,  looked  down 

On  her  as  if  she  were  the 

Child.   Just  a  tiny  bit 

Of  woman,  all  that  urns 

Left  since  the  years  had 

Plucked  their  customary 

Piece.   She  bent  her  head  back  and  looked  up 

At  my  face  and  I  looked 

At  hers.    The  words  tliat 

She  spoke  were  hardly 

Words  at  all — the  rustle  that  comes  irhen  dried 

Leaves  are  crushed — 

.1  faint  hissing  whisper 

That  brushed  my  car 

With  the  sounds 

Of  the  street — a  few 

JIuslied  syllables 

That  so  remain  ivlien 

The  air  is  pressed 

From  a  belloivs  bag 

Mutters  from  a  dried 

Up  mouth,  stares 

From  age's  eyes,  all 

Bluey-while,  the 

Trenched  face,  I  saw 

Her  work-worn  hands. 

Thill  brown  hands. 

Rid  of  all  function 

But  to  beg  and  hold 

TJie  shawl  and  basket. 

This  breath  of  a  woman 

Tired  little  thing 

The  Inst  vestiges 

Of  a  living  being. 

Battered  little  hat 

Black  little  shaivl 

Yes,  she  was  old. 


Color  Rise 

(Continue:]  frdni  pd'^e  4) 

(ilia,  amoeba-like  finger  nl'  the  iiet;ro 
(listi-ict.  tentatively  jnisliini:  its  wav 
into  the  seetion.  The  hhiek  helly- 
laughti'i-  hoth  attracted  ami  dis- 
tiiihed  him.  Faces  like  his  image 
peered  at  him  from  doorwaj's  and 
windows.  He  felt  as  if  he  was  be- 
traying himself.  If  he  was  going  to 
jnit  that  part  of  his  life,  the  interest 
in  these  ])eople.  their  culture  and  be- 
ginnings, out  completely,  he  should 
never  have  walked  through  this  un- 
seen movement  of  lives.  He  hurried 
on,  not  a  person,  grey  like  »  shadow, 
crouching  and  hiding  himseH'  within 
himself. 

He  straightened  a  trifle  as  he 
reached  the  end  of  the  negro  district 
and  the  standards  of  living  began 
to  rise  again.  By  the  time  he  had 
reached  his  own  house  he  was  out- 
wai'dly  composed. 

He  gathered  the  niiiil  out  of  th? 
basket  and  entei'ed  wearily.  He 
smiled  cynically  at  the  advertise- 
ments which,  in  all  forms,  had 
smirked  ingratiatingly  at  him  ever 
since  Long's  offer.  He  laughed  light- 
ly at  the  lulls.  Starting,  he  saw  a 
letter  from  Long's  firm.  At  last,  at 
last,  they  were  going  to  give  him  his 
five  hundred  thousand.  He  didn't 
open  it.  He  stood  looking  at  it, 
slightly  tired,  but  still  savoring  his 
trium|)h  strongly. 

Now  his  plans  rose  madly  in  the 
air.  building  themselves  in  a  sway- 
ing mass.  Now  he  had  everything, 
he  would  easily  forget  his  insane  de- 
sires and  fears  in  his  new  magnifi- 
cence. Easily,  did  he  think  ?  No,  it 
would  never  be  easy  to  l)ui'y  the 
thought  that  there  was  something  he 
might  have  conqirered  magnificently, 
and  didn't,  because  of  a  nameless 
fear.  And  wdiat  was  this  fear,  he 
thought  abstractly  ?  Was  it  terror  of 
death?  No — he  had  toyed  with  the 
idea  as  most  thinkers  do  at  least 
once.  Pain  ?  He  disliked  the  idea 
intensely  Imt  it  didn't  seem  partic- 
ularly terrifying. 

Abruptly,  knowingly,  ol'  liabit. 
easily,  he  cut  his  thoughts  off  sharp- 
ly. Intangible  Judas.  Forget  it.  read 
the  letter. 

He  opened  the  envelope  neatly. 
He  laid  the  envelope  down  carefully, 
brushed  a  few  dried  bits  of  glue  from 
his  suit.  The  heavy  white  paper  of 
the  letter  rustled  briefly.    Long  and 

(Continued   on   page   6) 
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Color  Rise 

(Ci)iitiimed  from  page  5 ) 

Smith  Company  stared  at  him  black- 
ly from  the  heading.  They  wished  to 
inform  liim  that  they  had  withdrawn 
their  offer. 

The  words  slid  off  his  mind,  came 
hack,  scratched,  dug  deeper.  The 
lilans  loomed  again  for  the  last  time 
and  fell.  He  looked  puzzled.  What 
did  this  mean?  He  read  it  over  and 
sat  down. 

Xow — he  must  face  himself.  Every- 
thing must  go,  that  was  the  first  step. 
Will  Edda  marry  me  now?  Did  he 
want  her  to  ?  I'm  evading  again. 
I'm  trying  to  turn  my  hack,  he  said 
coldly.  No,  I  must  put  this  desire 
and  this  fear  into  words. 

I  want  to  know.  I  have  always 
wanted  to  know.  I  w  ant  to  know  the 
\\\\\  lichind  the  African  antagonism, 
if  1  went  there,  if  I  see  them,  if  I 
look,  perhaps  I  will  find  half  an  an- 
swer. I  want  to  know  the  unknown, 
maybe  the  unknowable. 

But  this  fear,  let  me  at  last  name 
this  fear.  1  am  afraid  of  being  afraid. 
1  am  afraid  of  finding  out  things 
that  would  make  me  afraid. 

All  his  old  terror  swept  over  him. 
But  for  once  he  held  tenaciously  to 
the  thought.  Gradually,  lingeringly 
it  subsided.  Trembling  he  reached 
for  a  cigarette.  I  can  face  it,  it  can 
be  faced.  A  slight  excitement,  the 
first  tinge  of  enthusiasm  touched 
him.  Cautiously  he  tasted  them. 
Then,  bounding,  fliooding,  they  swept 
through  him,  pulled  him  to  his  feet. 
Strong,  he  faced  the  image  with  an 
intense  curiosity.  No  fear,  no  fear, 
no  fear. 

His  eyes  darkened  and  became 
alive. 


So  What 


ANONYMOUS 


They're  giviii;/  m  siotiex  for  hrcnd  again — so  irJia.f? 
They  hill  us  and  heal  us  and  irhal  do  ire  say  to  them  then? 
"Not  enougli — 
We  are  tough." 

^^'e  play  for  high  stakes  with  those  others — so  what? 
Tliey  hound  us  and  rob  us  and  what  do  we  say  to  them  then? 
"Not  enougli  — 
We  are  lough." 

We  lose — Iiappiiiess  is  the  chip 

That  slips  through  our  fingers 

And  it  burns,  it  hums,  we  agree; 

Still  lingers,  however,  the  th.rill  of  the  chase  ' 

Wlien  we — turn  on  them 

(Be  it  on  their  tiead) 

And  tlie  hate  in  our  tiones 

Is  coUt  as  the  stones 

As  the  stones  that  they  give  us  for  bread. 

We  are  the  godless  ones 

We  believe  what  we  like,  if  we  like 

We  are  the  makers,  the  fakirs. 

The  builders  and  breakers. 

The  dreamers,  destroyers,  and  fools. 

So  what ? 

We  ha'.e  you — llie  others 

Yiiu  inlh  your  (iod  and  your  churches 

You.  ivilli  your  happiness  and  peace. 

But  our  hate  is  stronger,  God  help  you. 

Look  at  your  neighbors,  you  others. 

We  are  among  them,  you  know  it,  you  fear. 


Bias  and  Whimsy 

(t'ontiTiuefl  from  p;ig:e  1) 

sulfiante  pour  tons,"  then  were  tear- 
ing my  hands  again,  screaming  more 
loudly  than  ever  .  .  . 

"That  is  the  scale  of  values  here, 
with  a  child,  with  an  adult  ...  a 
piece  of  candy,  a  cigarette.  Wo  (the 
military)  are  all  living  well,  of 
course,  there  is  good  and  plentiful 
food.  And  the  situation  seems  to  lie 
improving  somewhat  with  the  peo])le, 
despite  the  heavy  rationing. 

"But  the  faces  of  those  children — 
god,  they  looked  like  famislied  little 
animals  ..  ,  ." 


Go  aliead — pity  us,  spit  at  us — sneer. 

Tell  us  we'll  lose,  we  know  it. 

So  what? 

Triumph  over  us  can  only  be  empty 

You  know  it,  without  i(-s  you  are  nothing 

So  bind  us  and  beat  us,  you  nothings,  you  others. 

You  .1  eirs  and  you  Christians 

You  Hindus  and  Mo.slems 

For  we  are  the  charlatans,  the  fakirs,  the  dreamers. 

Laugh  at  us — .so  what? 

You  fiaij  us  and  slay  us  again,  so  irhat? 

You  are  stronger  than  we  are  and  what  do  we  say  lo  you  then? 
"Not  enough — 
We  are  tough." 


THE      B  I!  A  M  B  L  E  R 


The  Volga 

FEAXCES  KAY   lUaXKLEY,  "40 

Down  from  llie  iiioinilniiis  fimrs  llic  inilrr 

Fad  Ihe  farms  and  loiriis 

Past  factories  and  battlefields 

Through  the  dim  days  of  history  and  dnicn. 


Along  the  banJ:s  the  peatiants  farm 
Peacefully  and  profitaldy  and  lio/iefnily 
Sensing  somehoir  that  man's  salraliiin  lies 
In  (I  joh  ivell-donc,  irhrlher  ircU-paul  or  not. 

Volga,  you  have  sent  men  oiil  to  meet  Xapoleon 

And  now  you  send  them  out  again  — 

This  time  the  hoiisepainler's  men  lie 

In  awl-ward  frozen  attitudes 

Up  to  tlie  gates  of  Moscow,  to  the  ruins  of  Sfalinrp-ad. 

In  Stali}igrad  tears  run  doini  a  driver's  cheeks 

The  interpreter  murmurs,  in  a  voice  lil-e  death, 

"He  used  to  live  here,  now  he  can  find  no  street 

He  knows,  he  finds  neither  house  nor  landmark 

Familiar — he  loved  his  city." 

And  to  the  hvash  young  reporter. 

Praising  a  drink  of  cold  water. 

An  old  Bussian  ivoman  throws  hack  lirr  Jiead,  saying, 

"It  ought  to  he  good,  it  is  Yolgn  wuler. 

It  has  Bussian  blood  in  it." 

And  the  river  coils  venomously  in  Ihe  midst  of 

Tlie  swaggering  Germans. 

She  is  sullen  nad  treacherous 

Sending  up  fogs  to  harass  them 

Pulling  the  ice  they  thought  to  cross  on 

Into  tier  depths. 

Sucking  hungrily  at  their  boots 

Those  highly  polished  boots 

That  desecrate  Bussian  soil. 

She  sends  out  eaglets  for  vengeance 
Boyisli  girls,  in  masculine  garb, 
Ludmilla  PavUchenko, 
Stripling  with  the  eyes  of  a  hawk, 
Wlio  can  kill  and  kill  and  kill 
If  she  survives,  she  will  bear  children 
And  when  have  the  eagle's  ciiildren 
Been  content  to  farm  and  to  sell? 


Waves 

ELlZAliKTll  UKACE 
SCIIOEXHEIT,  '46 


WAVES  swell,  strugglino-  to 
liee  themselves  from  their 
prostration  and  rise  from  the  bed  of 
the  sea.  As  if  drawing-  their  deepest 
breaths  for  a  grand  effort,  the}'  come 
forward.  Some  run  on  their  toes, 
stretching  tall,  ami  l>ecome  dizz}'  in 
theii-  lioight.  Losing  their  balance. 
tlicy  flip  on  the  shore,  roll  back  down 
the  beach  quickly  and  quietly,  dig- 
ging themselves  out  of  sight  under 
the  ne.xt  billow.  Some  waves  stagger 
forward  drowsily  and  slide  them- 
selves to  rest  again,  tucking  the  foam 
under  their  chins.  Others  bolt  ud 
wide-eyed,  urchin-like,  run  forward 
with  bent  knees  and  gurgling,  skid 
u])  the  beach  on  their  stomachs. 
Other  waves  never  get  out  of  bed  at 
all.  They  roll  over  wearily,  as  sleepy 
men  turning  off  alarm  clocks,  and 
settle  down  again,  not  to  be  further 
disturbed.  A  few  waves  get  up  cross, 
fight  their  way  forward,  snarling  at 
the  wind,  and  thi'ow  themselves  an- 
grily down,  beating  their  fists  and 
bruising  the  beach. 

There  are  fashions  for  the  waves, 
too.  The  wind,  the  sky,  the  sun,  ancl 
the  ninon  dress  the  waves  as  they 
wake.  The  wind  sticks  plumes  in 
them  on  gusty  days,  and  quilts  their 
apparel,  and  atomizes  them.  The  sky 
designs  their  color  schemes,  milkv  at 
dawn,  copen  in  the  morning,  green 
in  the  afternoon,  purple  at  night. 
The  sun  and  the  moon  stand  by  to 
add  the  last  touches,  a  gold  shawl,  a 
red  fringe,  a  mercurous  train. 

All  the  waves  are  made  beautiful. 
Although  they  tumble,  tear  them- 
selves on  the  beach,  the  wind,  sky, 
sun,  and  moon  never  flag  but  always 
adorn  the  new  wave  as  though  it  were 
the  first. 


Solitude 

BETTY  ANN   BASS,  '46 

.1  black  pit 

A  while  feather 

Drifting 

Down 

A  black  Iiole. 

Vacuumed  space 

Not  a 

Sound. 
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The  Middle  Path 

( C'ontjiuu'tl  from  p;i<?e   2  ) 

SO  come  indnl.si'e  for  awhile.  Where 
are  you  oft'  to  in  sucli  a  liiist,  aii}'- 
way  ?" 

He  was  being-  pulled  gently  to- 
wards a  bar,  and  he  could  think  of 
nothing  to  say  because  he  could  not 
give  his  reason  for  resisting,  and  an 
old  awkwardness  cane  again  as  he 
fell  out  of  stride  with  his  brother. 

"Why.  yes,  sure  —  certainly  —  a 
drink — sure,  Barney,  but  I^  well — 
I've  got  an  engagement.'"  He  red- 
dened with  his  hesitancy  and  felt  the 
old,  slow  awkwardness  creeping  over 
him  like  a  chill  can  creep  over  the 
body,  leaving  it  tense  and  withdrawn. 

"What's  ya  bother.  <ild  man? 
What's  ya  trouble?  Madeleine's  been 
screaming  ever  since  she  saw  you 
about  'her  new  hold  on  life'  and  her 
'quiet,  beautiful  child"."  Seeing  Jake 
redden,  he  pounded  him  on  the  back 
and  added,  "Aw,  she  doesn't  mean  it 
that  way,  kiil — she  calls  me  a  child 
when  she's  in  her  best  mood.  Ke- 
niember,  she's  an  actress,  and  they 
all  have  'their  children.'  She's  ex- 
pecting you  and  your  new  charms  to- 
night. You'd  better  have  a  <lriiik  to 
warm  \\\i  for  the  liig  race." 

Jake  pulled  his  watch  out  of  his 
pocket  and  looked  at  it.  "1  thought 
I'd — that  is — I'm  going  to  get  her 
a  present,''  he  said  hesitantly,  dis- 
turbed by  his  own  childish  siniplic- 
ity. 

"Ha-ha-ah!"  yelled  Barney.  The 
sound  douched  him  with  a  splash  of 
discomfort.  Beating  on  his  back. 
Barney  -shouted  again  hilariously. 
"Casanova  has  found  the  lady's  weak- 
ness. Be  off,  fair  sir."  He  gave  him 
a  shove  and  yelled.  '"While  you're 
buying,  pick  up  a  new  watch.  Tluit 
antique  Dad  gave  you  looks  like  the 
timepiece  in  the  city  hall  tower !  I 
almost  expect  it  to  strike  !"'  He  lifted 
his  head  and  let  it  roll  back  as  his 
whole  frame  shook  with  laugbtei'  at 
his  own  joke.  Suddenly  he  had 
turncil  and  Jake  could  see  him  walk- 
ing away,  .striding  towards  the  bar. 
thrusting  hips  smoothly  forward, 
scarcely  picking  up  his  feet  like  a 
slow-moving  greyhound. 

It  was  curious  that  Barney  slmuld 
mention  bis  watcli  when  he  was 
headed  toward  the  pawiisliop  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  it. 
Wondering  how  much  he  would  get 
for  it,  he  stood,  feet  apart,  looking 
in  thi'ough  the  plateglass  window  of 
a  jrwelry  store,  speculating  on  Made- 
leine's taste  and  preferences.    What 


luck  if  he  could  hit  on  the  right 
thing,  and  he  saw  an  onyx  jiendant, 
with  smooth  facets  catching  the  light 
close  against  her  brown  throat. 
Standing  there  looking,  thinking  of 
her  throat  and  the  pendant,  he  swung 
his  watch  chain  around  and  around 
his  wrist,  feeling  its  roughness  run 
spiraling  up  his  arm,  and  suddenly  a 
cord  of  his  memory  was  plucked  by 
the  familiar  feeling,  and  his  thoughts 
swam  back  to  the  searing  memory  of 
his  father's  funeral. 

Jake  had  stood  wide-eyed  and  un- 
believing, staring  with  his  family  at 
his  father  who  lay  colorless  and  re- 
laxed against  the  grey  satin  of  the 
coffin  lining.  He  had  stared  with  his 
family,  and  with  his  family  he  had 
felt  the  strangeness  of  the  dead  man 
among  them  —  the  strangeness  that 
comes  to  everyone  yet  never  over- 
comes its  mystery  through  repetition, 
as  do  episodes  of  living — a  strange- 
ness of  seeing  a  tension  suddenly  re- 
laxed, a  dynamo  broken.  The  usually 
pursed  lips  sagged  and  the  puckered, 
di'awii,  and  overhanging  brow  was 
smooth.  The  hard  bulk  of  the  great 
man,  his  wiry,  sinewy  hardened  form, 
had  been  suddenly  so  sparse,  so  color- 
less, so  rela.xed  against  the  grey  satin 
of  the  coffiji.  The  double  effect  of  re- 
straint and  tension,  characteristic  of 
the  man  in  life,  had  given  away  at 
last,  but  ,)ake  saw  still  the  white 
gleam  of  his  high  brow,  broken  still 
by  one  dark,  irregular  furrow.  It 
was  like  a  gash  thrusting  from  the 
bridge  of  his  nose  to  the  middle  of 
his  brow  fl  hei'e  it  suddenly  and 
amazingly  stopped  in  the  smooth 
wide  expansion  of  white  skin  over 
Hat.  broad  bone. 

A  feeling  of  the  strangeness  of 
death  ])ermeating  the  group  around 
the  coffin  had  made  him  one  with  it, 
and  yet  he  was  not  a  part  of  the 
group  for  his  mind  had  begun  to 
awaken  with  an  old  fervor  and  long- 
ing. It  was  an  anticipation  that  had 
made  his  chest  burn  with  a  dry  heat. 
He  had  raised  his  eyes  from  thegrey- 
ness  of  the  man  and  the  church  and 
had  seen  tlie  heat  of  the  sun  coming 
towards  him  ihniugb  the  churcli 
door.  He  hail  felt  his  watch  chain 
between  his  nervous  fingers  and  had 
had  a  desire  to  twirl  it  suddenly,  dar- 
ingly, and  let  its  cool  rough  surface 
wrap  around  and  around  his  wiist. 
He  had  wanted  to  laugh  and  sudden- 
ly to  shout  and  throw  out  his  arms 
to  the  heat  coming  towards  him  and 
the  masses  of  j)eople  outside,  moving 
rajjidly,  inde])en(lently,  and  freely. 
He  had  wanted  to  shout  to  them  as 


they  moved  by,  "I'm  free  !  Can't  you 
see  he's  dead  ?  At  last — today — it  is 
over,  over,  over.  The  time  has  come 
and  I  can  go  on  to  Hell  if  I  care  to. 
A  fellow's  got  a  right  to  go  to  Hell. 
A  fellow's  got  a  right  to  his  own  life. 
He's  got  a  right  to  be  a  man."  He 
repeated  the  word  again  in  his 
thoughts,  "Hell,  Hell,  llell,"  wish- 
ing he  could  say  it  aloud  in  the 
church.  Then  he  had  walked  down 
the  nave  and  had  passed  the  empty 
])ews  and  had  left  the  family  alone 
with  the  old  man. 

Swinging  still  the  rough  chain  on 
his  arm,  he  strode  forward  eagerly, 
and  eagerly  he  thought  of  the  glisten- 
ing surface  of  the  black  pendant.  It 
grew  in  enormity  until  all  he  could 
see  was  jet  swinging  hair  of  the  dark 
Madeleine  and  the  smooth  slick  sur- 
face of  the  onyx  matching  the  lights 
in  her  eyes  and  casting  light  and 
shadow  on  her  deep-toned  and  vel- 
vety throat.  Like  a  low  swinging 
greyhound  he  moved  into  a  pawn- 
broker's shop  and  thrust  the  watch 
and  chain  across  the  counter  towards 
a  bald  head,  bent  over  a  dusty  case, 
which  was  cluttered  with  a  fantasmia 
of  objects.  The  chain  slid  under  the 
man's  nose,  and  he  glanced  up  slow- 
ly in  the  du.sty  light.  His  eyes,  full 
of  insatiate  desire  for  possessions, 
traveled  down  its  length,  rested  a 
moment  on  the  watch,  and  then  rose 
to  gaze  greedily  at  the  young  man. 
The  liead  was  bulbous  and  bald  with 
a  great  lump  of  nose  beneath  a 
blotched  face.  He  waited,  knowing- 
ly, to-  see  if  the  boy  would  speak 
first,  but  noticing  Jake's  impatient 
eyes,  he  spoke  himself  with  a  thickly 
sweetened  voice,  low  and  guttural  in 
his  throat. 

"You  ai'e  wanting  to  sell  de  watch, 
eh  ?  Ah-h-h,  it  is  such  an  old  one  for 
you,  my  young  man,  but  very  beau- 
tiful.   .V  heirloom  no  doubt.'' 

lie  wanted  to  see  if  Jake,  hoping 
I'oi-  more  monej',  would  grasp  sud- 
denly the  suggested  idea,  but  the 
boy's  face  was  unresponsively  pas- 
sive, and  he  answered  easily,  "Y^es,  it 
is  very  old.  My  father  gave  it  to  me. 
It  belojigcil  to  my  great,  great, 
grandfather.  You  may  look  at  the 
ilate."' 

The  man  ran  a  paunchy  fingertip 
over  the  deeply  cut  inscription  and 
read  out  "  'From  Josiah  Pinkerton 
to  his  son  Josejih  on  his  twenty-first 
birthday.  To  de  last  syllable  of 
recorded  time.'  Y"ah,"'  he  said,  realiz- 
ing its  veritable  value.  ''Y"ou  are  a 
young'un  indeed  to  be  gettin'  rid  of 
(lis.   Perhaps  from  de  college'?'" 


THE      B  I!  A  M  B  L  E  R. 


Corrupt  Tree 

I.KILA  SEill'LK  FKLLNEi;,  '40 

Thai  nirnlldii-R  up  flie  hlocl'  niglit, 
Tlinl  is  llif  iiioring  essence  of  tliis  earth. 
Thai  rules  ihe  eartli ,  yet  lias  no  part  of  it — 
More  onininl  us  i/ou  luoreit  before  creation. 

And  irlieii  llie  wind  sleeps,  its  dreaui, 
Tlie  breeze,  tiptoes  through  the  iris  leaves 
And  irhispers  in  tlie  ii'lieut. 

Ami  irhen  it  sleeps  ii-itlimit  u  dream. 

The  golden  wheat  is  slill.  and  sirells  irith  heat. 

The  purple  ins  tihiouis,  then  rots  upon  its  steut. 

Oh,  u-iud.  my  soul,  more  onward  through  the  stars. 
Forget  this  earth ! 


Jake  reddened  and  flushed  with 
augfir.  "Can't  he  see  ?  Can't  he  rea- 
lize that  I'm  past  all  the  kid  stuff'' 
CdUege— ."  Then  he  stuttered,  "Yes, 
I'ni  from — from — er — Harvard — 
third  year — Harvard.'" 

Tlie  man  was  bending-  over  a  fierce 
light  examining  the  watch  and  chain. 
"Pinkerton — knew  a  fellow  onct  bv 
that  name.  Fine  upstanding  man  he 
«as — used  to  work  in  de  station  wid 
me  but  he  had  de  brains.  Died  pres- 
ident of  de  place." 

He  was  jf-king  at  the  chain  unde? 
his  fierce  light  when  Jake  tliought  of 
the  dead  J.  C.  Pinkerton,  president 
of  the  X.  and  E.  railroad.  "])uritan- 
ical  father  and  dominating  execu- 
tive," and  he  heard  his  father's 
friends  saying  to  him  at  the  funeral. 
"He  was  the  backlwne  of  the  com- 
pany— didn't  let  it  slump  even  in  the 
depression  when  people  tore  at  him 
from  all  sides.  Great  man,  great 
man,  your  father." 

The  pawnbroker  was  peering 
through  the  magnifying  glass  stuck 
into  the  eye  socket  of  his  bulbous 
iiead.  "Died  from  overwork,  dey 
bay.  Too  bad  for  he  wadn't  old,  just 
sort  of  hardened  in  de  ways.  Dere's 
his  son  now,  dey  tell  me,  who's  goin' 


to  Hell — drinking  and  dat  sort  of 
thing — ya  know.  Too  bad  de  two 
couhln't  hit  a  happy  medium.  Von 
know  how  'tis.  De  old  against  de  new 
and  de  new  thinkin'  he  knows  it  all. 
One  against  de  otheh.''  He  lifted  his 
liead  and  looked  at  the  ))oy,  "Chain's 
kiiia  weak,'"  he  said.  "Few  weak 
links — few  weak  links  and  if  one 
lireaks — well,  why  not  have  de  chain 
fixed — Pd  give  ya  two  bits  more  for 
it.''  The  bulbous  head  seemed  to  be 
all  wliite  flat  brow  with  one  furrow 
in  tlie  middle  as  the  eye  squinted 
through  the  glass  in  its  socket. 
Jakes'  chest  burned  and  he  felt  awk- 
ward, and  suddenly,  imjietnonsly  he 
readied  for  the  watch,  grabbing 
blindly.  And  in  his  grasping  clutch 
he  felt  the  deep  incisions  on  the  sur- 
face between  his  fingers  and  thrust  it 
deep  into  his  pocket  striding  fiercely 
out  of  the  dusty  shop  into  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  Striding  out  he  said, 
"The  damned  fool — couldn't  he  see  ? 
Couldn't  he— weai  links!  Hell!" 
He  strode  out  to  the  masses  of  people 
hurrying  rapidly,  indepenclently, 
freely  on  the  streets. 


In  the  nightclub  he  was  striding 
toward  them  again  with  a  long,  low 


easy  swagger  as  around  the  tables 
tliey  sat  grouped  together  with  heads 
thrown  back,  laughing.  Barnev  was 
moving  exjiertly  among  the  chairs, 
ushering  tlie  faithful  to  their  pews, 
and  as  Jake  strode  up,  he  pounded 
him  on  the  back  and  shoved  him  into 
a  chair  next  to  Madeleine.  The  party 
was  already  under  way.  The  smell  of 
the  warm,  perfumed  flesh  of  Made- 
leine mixed  with  the  winey  smell  of 
their  breaths  came  swiftly  toward 
him  and  enveloped  him  with  a  creep- 
ing restlessness.  Madeleine  turned 
languidly,  peering  through  black 
hair.  She  held  her  glass  up  until  the 
poignant  smell  of  the  strong  gin  was 
almost  liquid  in  his  nose,  and  he 
grabbed  it,  gulping  it  down  his  throar 
recklessly.  Then  he  noticed  .Made- 
leine was  smiling  at  him.  He  felt 
ashamed  that  he  had  not  pawned  tlie 
watch  and  bought  her  the  glistening 
pendant.  Someone  jabbed  him  from 
the  left  and  said,  "Hell,  man,  that's 
no  drink.  Join  the  ])arty.  Mac."  He 
glowed  with  the  feeling  of  being  one 
with  them  and  seized  another  drink, 
and  leaning  over  slowly  he  asked 
Madeleine  to  dance.  They  left  the 
group  and  he  followed  her,  feeling 

(Continued   on  page   15) 
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TEE      B  1!  AM  B  LE  R 


Ou  Venons-Nous? 


FRANCES  KAY  BRINKLEY,  '46 


Then  I   indki'd  up  the  hil'i   irilli   Ihr  rliihi.    Wlii'n   I  reached  thi'  (op  I 
ask-ed  the  child. 


"Wild!  di)  ijou  see?" 

"Billions  of  things"  said  Hie  cliiJd. 

"Do  IJOU  see  trees?" 

"Billions  of  trees"  said  the  cliild. 

"Do  you  see  liouses?" 

"Billions  of  houses"  said  the  child. 

"Do  you  see  flowers?" 

"Billions  of  flowers,"  said  the  child. 

"Where  do  you  sec  Iheinf" 

"Thai's  iiiy  secret,"  laughed  llie  child. 

"Then,  do  you  see  roads?" 

"Lots  of  roads,  hard  roads  and  dirt  roads  "  said  the  child. 

"Do  you  see  the  sun?" 

"I  see  the  grcal,  large,  hig,  red  sun,"  said  the  child.  The  child  continued, 
"And  1  see  sinol-e."  ■  ■  . 

"Wliere  do  you  see  sinoJie?" 

"All  around,  I  am  standing  in  smoke,  the  world  is  made  of  smoke," 
smiled  the  child. 


Concerning : 

WOMEN 


.  "A  continual  (Iropping  in  a  vei-y 
rainv  day  and  a  contentious  woman 
are  alike." 

— Proverbs. 


"Woman  would  lie  more  charming 
if  one  could  tall  into  her  arms  witli- 
out  fallino-  into  her  hands." 


— Ambrose  Bieree, 
"Epigrams." 


"The  first  proof  a  man  gives  of 
his  interest  in  a  woman  is  by  talking 
to  her  about  his  own  sweet  self.  If 
the  woman  listens  without  yawning, 
he  begins  to  like  her.  If  she  flatters 
the  animal's  vanity,  he  ends  by  ador- 
ing her.'" 


"Women  love  the  lie  that  saves 
tlieir  |)ride  l)ut  never  an  unflattering 
truth." 

— Gertrude  Atherton, 

"The  Conqueror." 


"No  woman  should  ever  be  quite 
accurate  aliout  her  age.  It  looks  so 
calculating.'" 

—Oscar  Wilde, 


— Rudyard  Kipling, 
"Under  the  Deodars." 


The  Importance  of  Being.' 


"Women  and  ele})hants  never  for- 
get.'" 

— Dorothy  Parker, 

"Ballade  of  rnfortunate 
Mammals," 


'They  talk  about  a  woman's  sphere 

as  though  it  had  a  limit; 
There's    not    a    place    in    earth   or 

heaven, 
There'.s  not  a  task  to  mankind  given, 
There's  not  a  blessing  or  a  woe. 
There's  not  a  whispered  'yes'  or  'no'. 
There's  not  a  life,  or  death,  or  Isirth, 
That  has  a  feather's  weight  of  worth 
Without  a  woman  in  it." 

—Kate  Field, 
"Woman's  Sphere,'" 


"The  book  of  female  logic  is  blot- 
ted all  over  with  tears,  and  Justice 
in  their  courts  is  forever  in  a  pas- 
sion." 

—William  Thackeray, 


"The  A'iro-inians."" 
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II.UI.U 


" — Bt)  ihe  ivmj — huve  t/ou  done  your  Abiiornm]  rsi/ch   tjcf??" 


Are  You  A  Literary  Critic? 


HERE  are  four  literai\v  selec- 
tions, each  describing  a  man. 
To  test  your  literary  criticism  list 
the  following  in  order  of  their 
wortli.  Tnrn  to  page  twenty  to  find 
the  sourc's  from  wliicli  they  were 
taken,  and  tlius  i-onipare  your  cvaln- 
ations. 

A.  "Brill  was  an  enormous  man 
physically ;  he  was  six  feet  two  or 
three  inches  tall,  and  his  weight  was 
close  to  three  hundred  pounds.  He 
was  totally  bald,  his  skull  was  a 
gleaming  satiny  pink;  above  his 
great  red  moon  of  face,  with  its 
ponderous  and  pendulous  jowls  it 
looked  almost  egg-shaped.  And  in 
the  heavy,  deliberate  and  ])owerful 
timbre  of  his  voice  there  was  always 


lurking  this  burble  of  exultant,  gar- 
gantuan iibse;  nity.'" 

I).  "Tom  Lennon  swung  open  the 
door  iind  took  off  the  iron  hat  he 
forever  had  on  his  head.  His  head 
was  l)ald  and  ruby-red  without  it. 
and  his  nose  was  ruby-red,  too,  and 
jutted  out  like  a  clitf.  He  was  just 
about  the  best  company  manager  in 
the  business." 

C.  "He  was  sixty  if  a  day ;  a  little 
man  with  a  broad,  not  very  straight 
hiick.  with  bowed  shouldeis.  and  one 
leg  more  bandy  than  the  other,  lie 
bad  that  queer  twist^d-about  aj^pear- 
ance  you  see  so  nl't  ii  in  men  who 
work  in  the  fields.  He  had  a  nut- 
cracker face — chill  and   nose  trying 


to  come  together  over  a  sunken 
mouth — and  it  was  framed  in  iron- 
gray  tlufVy  hair,  that  looked  liki'  a 
chin  strap  of  cotton-wool  sprinkled 
with  coal  ilust.  And  he  had  blue  eyes 
in  that  old  face  of  his,  which  were 
amazingly  like  a  boy's  with  that  can- 
did expression  some  quite  common 
men  preserve  to  the  end  of  their  days 
by  a  rare  internal  gift  of  simplicity 
of  heart  and  rectitude  of  soul.'' 

D.  "He  had  on  an  old,  thi-ead- 
bare  Spanish  coat  and  also  was  wear- 
ing a  shabbv.  sce(lv  hat.  He  had  a 
very  dark,  very  poor,  emaciated, 
swallow  face,  and  his  sunken  ginger- 
snap  colored  eyes  looked  out  like 
two  mean  animals  looking  from  their 
dens." 
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THE      B R A M B L  E  R 


Green  Fever 


LEILA  SEMPLE   FELLXEl?.  '4G 


THE  cold  Xoveniber  rain  lilew  in 
i^usts  against  the  windows,  but 
the  heavy  drapes  closed  out  the  nia'ht 
with  a  comfortable,  vertical  finality. 
Li  their  small  charming  dining  al- 
cove, the  young  Courtland  couple 
were  finishing  supper.  Norma  Court- 
land  was  plowing  miniature  furrows 
into  the  white  tablecloth  with  her 
fork,  while  a  shadowy  frown  drifteil 
between  her  wide  green  eyes. 

Across  the  candles,  her  husliand 
was  concluding.  "That  means  I  won't 
be  al)le  to  get  in  tomorrow  probalily 
till  before  the  10:10  train,  so  don't 
hold  su])per  for  me.'' 

"Hm  ?"  She  smiled  too  lirightly. 
"Supper?  Oh  yes,  dear.  I  found  two 
lovely  thick  lambchops  for  tomorrow 
night.  Shall  I  make  an  apple — Oh. 
Did  you  say  you  wouldn't  be  home':'"' 

"Xorma,  where  have  you  been  the 
last  ten  minutes':'  I've  just  carefully 
e.\]:)lained  to  you  about  the  meeting 
in  Xew  York  tomorrow,  giving  you 
all  the  details  1  knew  you'd  ask  about 
if  I  didn't:  and  all  the  time  you've 
been  thinking  of  something  else  I'' 
.Avery  Courtland  regarded  his  lovely 
young  wife  in  tolerant  exasperation. 

"Dear,  I  am  sorry.  Keally.  I  mean, 
that  I  wasn't  listening,  and  that  >'ou 
won't  be  home  and  everything.  .\nd 
I'm  awfully  interested  in  your  trip: 
you  know  that.  This  is  terrible 
weather  to  have  to  go  to  New  York 
in.  I  hope  it  clears  liefore  tomorrow. 
Here,  pass  nie  your  ]}late,  there's  just 
a  little  more  pudding  left.'' 

"What  were  you  thinking  about?" 

Norma  lifted  her  eyebrows,  and 
then  tilted  her  chair  liack  from  the 
table.  "Well,  when  I  was  in  town  to- 
day. I  met  a  tramp.'" 

Avery  scowled  instinctively.  "Fh- 
"b.  \Miere've  you  hidden  him,  Xor- 
ma: In  the  workroom,  or  the  spire- 
closet  ?'' 

"X^ow,  Ave."  X'^orma  stood  u|)  aiul 
started  clearing  the  table.  "\'ou 
know  pei'fectly  well  I  wouldn't  have 
brought  him  home  tonight.  .Vnyw;iy. 
he  needed  a  bath  and  a  shave." 

Her  husband  groaned.  "Why,  my 
dear,  if  you  start  criticizing  the  com- 
ple-xion  of  every  tramp  you  want  to 
pick  up,  you  may  not  be  able  to  ever 
save  any  more  poor  souls.'" 

"Aveiy  Courtlaiul.  don't  be  so  ])ig- 
headed  !"  The  frown  had  set  between 
her  eyes  and  was  spreading  into 
them,  so  Avery  decided  not  to  tease 
her  anymore.  He  followed  her  hum- 
bly into  the  kitchen,  and  perched  on 


a  stool  as  she  started  cleaning  up  the 
dishes. 

"Well,  Beautiful,  what  was  so  fas- 
cinating about  this  trani]).  that  he 
drew  your  cherished  thoughts  away 
from  your  husband's  imminent  Inisi- 
ness  trip  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing  much.  E.xcept  that 
he  was  too  young,  and  had  been 
ilrinking  too  much." 

"Oh,  1  see.  And  did  he  attack  you 
in  his  sodden  rage,  or  fall  in  inebri- 
ate bliss  at  your  beautiful  feet?"' 
Avery's  tone  was  a  little  forced.  It 
helped,  some,  to  joke  about  his  wife"s 
susceptibility  to  the  plight  of  the 
Oreen- bench  Society.  But  he 
dreamed  that  someday  one  of  these 
|iitiful  souls  would  grab  her  helping 
band  and  pull  her  under.  Sure,  he  al- 
so hated  to  see  the  endless  groups  of 
men  huddled  on  the  benches  in  the 
green,  like  sparrows  on  a  wire;  hut 
the  business  man  only  sees  them 
around  noon,  going  to  the  cluli  for  a 
bite  of  lunch,  and  it  is  easy  at  those 
tinu-^s  to  think  instead  about  the 
morning's  conferences,  or  the  meet- 
ing in  the  afternoon.  But  X'orma 
had  had  plenty  of  time  to  notice  and 
resent  them. 

"X^o,  Avery."  There  was  smoke 
behind  her  green  eyes,  though  her 
nu)Vemeiits  were  casual.  "He  just 
asked  for  a  nickel  for  a  cu]i  of  cof- 
fee.'" 

"Did  you  give  it  to  him  ?'" 

"X^o.""  Suddenly  she  flung  down  the 
towel  and  turned  toward  him,  her 
face  intense.  "Avery,  if  you  could 
liavi'  seen  him  I  He  is  so  young;  he 
couldn't  be  over  twen'ty-five.  And  his 
eyes  are  fine,  and  dark,  like  a  dream- 
er's eyes.  What  was  he  doing  there, 
Ave  ?  What  was  he  doing,  huddled  on 
the  w-et  park  bench,  beguiled  by  the 
(ilih^r  bums  into  drinking  too  much 
and  forming  tlie  butt  and  core  of  all 
tlie  led  mol)s ?  Wliv  should  he  be  shiv- 
erinu'  in  this  goulish  weather  on  those 
rotten  benches  when  there  are  thous- 
ands of  stupid  incapable  fools  fum- 
bling around  with  machines  or  sta- 
tistics or  tools  he  could  probably  in- 
vent, if  given  half  a  chance  !  Why 
doesn't  someone  give  those  men  a 
chance  ?"' 

".Xorma,  someone's  trying  to. 
They're  trying  to  as  hard  as  they  can. 
But  you  can't  just  displace  all  the 
fund)ling  fools  with  all  the  latent 
j)ark-bench-geniuses,  and  save  soci- 
ety. It  would  lie  just  as  bad  having 
the  fumbling  fools  ask  you  for  a  cup 


of  coffee  or  wave  the  red  flags.  We 
just  have  to  wait  for  a  cou])le  of 
Edison's  or  Fords,  I  guess,  to  build 
lots  of  ne^v  factories  for,  and  a  new 
com])etent  .system  to  organize  them 
all.  Meanwhile  let  the  Humane  So- 
ciety or  whatever  it  is  take  care  of 
the  bums,  dear.  You  should  stop 
worrying  your  head  over  them." 

X'^onna  looked  at  her  husband  slow- 
ly, and  then  turned  back  to  the 
dishes.  The  black  rain  slapped  the 
windows.  The  clock  sounded  hollow. 
Then  she  spoke  hurriedly,  almost 
like  a  child  who  is  determined  to 
justify  his  argument  after  it  has  been 
concluded. 

"I  gave  him  five  dollars  and  made 
him  promise  to  take  it  and  get  a 
shave  and  some  clean  clothes  and  a 
good  dinner  and  a  good  rest  and  then 
come  out  here  tomorrow  to  do  some 
work.  I  told  him  how  to  get  here.  I 
think  he  understood.'' 

■■.Xorma  Courtland  I" 

.Xorma.  was  confident  now.  She 
put  away  tlie  dishes  and  led  Avery 
into  the  livingroom.  "X^ow,  dearest, 
don"t  start  telling  yourself  things.  I 
know  jierfectlv  well  what  I  am  do- 
ing." 

"That's  what  I'm  afraid  of.  Xor- 
ma. I  won't  ha\e  you  alone  in  this 
house  with  a  drunken  stranger  on 
the  place.'" 

"He  won't  lie  drunken,  he  isn't  a 
stranger,  and  you  know  perfectly 
well  Mrs.  Turner  keeps  her  field- 
glass  trained  on  our  house ;  I'll  be  as 
safe  as  a  chick." 

"Norma,  this  is  enough.  I  can't 
allow  it.  X^ow  don't  make  me  angry." 
Xorma  stifled  a  smile  as  she  reached 
for  a  pipe  from  the  rack  and  packed 
it  from  the  silver  humidor  by  the 
fireplace.  She  handed  it  to  Avery  and 
flicked  a  match  on  the  stone-work. 
Then  she  curled  down  at  his  fe:t. 

"Please,  Aver}',  don't  get  mad.  I'm 
sorry.'"  She  looked  up  at  him  sol- 
emnly. Avery  laughed  at  her  e.xpres- 
sioii. 

"Well,  Kitten,"  he  confided,  "I 
should  spank  you,  but  I  won't  now. 
He  won't  come  out  anyway:  T  don't 
know  what  1  was  worrying  about. 
You  don"t  know  tramps.  But  don't 
vou  ever  dare  go  do  that  again,  hear 
me  ?" 

Norma  smiled  ha])pily,  and  nod- 
ded her  head. 

The  next  morning  after  Avery  had 
left.  Norma  was  dusting  in  the  liv- 
ingroom when  she  saw  her  tramp 
walking  u])  the  driveway.  In  spite  of 
her  conviction,  she  started  a  little. 
She  bad  somehow  known,  the  way 
he'd  accepted  the  money,  that  he 
would  do  as  slie  asked  him,  but  Ave- 
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ry's  reniavk  hail  affected  her  more 
than  she'd  expected.  But  now  the 
hoy  was  hesitating  at  the  back  door. 
Slie  lielil  tlie  dust-rag  uncertainly. 
A  su(hleii  thought  of  Avery  was 
blanketed  by  the  memory  of  the  spar- 
rows huddling  on  the  park  l)enches. 
Ob  well,  it  was  a  fine  day:  there  was 
pK'uty  she  could  find  for  him  to  do. 

As  she  turned  to  the  kitchen,  she 
glanced  at  the  diningroom  mirror, 
and  smoothed  her  eyelirows  before 
going  to  the  door.  It  was  colder  out 
than  the  bright  November  sun  in  the 
livingroom  had  indicated,  but  in 
spite  of  the  color  the  brisk  walk  from 
the  highway  had  gix'en  him,  Xorma 
realized  that  he  was  older  than  she 
had  supposed ;  probably  nearer  thir- 
ty. He  was  clean-shaven  now,  so  his 
S(.)mber  eyes  looked  even  deeper  un- 
der the  thick  hair.  He  wore  the 
same  thin,  shapeless  suit  he'd  had  on 
the  day  before,  but  she  could  see 
some  effort  had  l)een  made  to  brush 
off  the  worst  of  the  spots.  She 
smiled. 

"Won't  you  come  in?  It's  quite 
cold  out."  Then,  as  he  stei)])ed  just 
inside  the  door  she  held  open,  she 
added,  "I  knew  you'd  come." 

"Yes'm." 

She  looked  at  him  curiously. 
"Would  you  like  a  cup  of  coffee!'"' 
Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she 
turne<l  quickly  to  the  stove  and  relit 
the  fire  under  the  breakfast  coffee. 

"Xo,  ma'm,  ])lease  don't,   I  don't 

"That's  all  right.  You  miglit  as 
well  get  something  hot  in  you  while  I 
tell  you  what  I  want  done.''  Sudden- 
ly she  frowned,  and  looked  him  up 
an<l  down.  "Goodness,  you  can't  work 
outside  in  those  clothes.  Wait  a  min- 
ute, I'll  get  you  something  of  my 
husband's.  You  wait  right  here.  Oh. 
anil  don't  let  the  coffee  boil.''  At  the 
door  she  ]iaused  and  then  laughed 
and  said,  "You  know.  I  don't  know 
your  name." 

He  was  still  standing  by  the  out- 
side door,  his  face  immobile  except 
for  the  dark  eves.  "Paul  Dzitko." 

"All  right.  Paul,  I'll  be  liack  in  a 
minute."' 

When  she  was  gone,  Paul  walked 
over  to  the  stove  and  warmed  his 
hands,  looking  at  the  china  closet 
and  the  geraniums  on  the  window- 
sill.  Then  he  saw  the  refrigerator, 
and  involuntarily  started  toward  it, 
but  checked  himself,  and  his  face  re- 
laxed almost  to  a  smile.  He  crossed 
to  the  window  and  saw  the  lawai, 
spattered  thick  with  fallen  leaves 
from  yesterdays  storm.  The  sun  was 
now  spread  palely  on  a  paler  sky.  A 
squirrel  over  by  the  big  hickory  tree 


was  scolding  some  starlings  twitch- 
ing in  the  leaves.  He  took  a  deep 
l)reath.  Norma  came  l)ack  into  the 
kitchen,  carrying  some  overalls  and 
a  thick  wool  shirt. 

"Here,  take  these  and  put  them  on 
in  there." 

As  he  went  into  the  workroom  off 
the  kitchen,  she  poured  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee and  then,  by  second  thought,  ]nit 
two  slices  of  bread  in  the  toast-mas- 
ter. When  he  came  back  a  few  min- 
utes later  she  looked  at  him  ajiprov- 
ingly,  and  handed  him  the  coffee  and 
toast,  pulling  a  stool  to  the  table  for 
him.  Then  she  leaned  back  against 
the  window  shelf  and  watched  him. 
The  sunlight  ])layed  in  her  hair. 

"Well,  Paul,  do  you  know  any- 
tliing  about  painting?  I  have  some 
ten  or  twelve  shutters  I  want  cleaned 
and  painted.  They  should  have  been 
done  months  ago,  because  the  north 
side  of  the  house  looks  so  bare  with- 
out them,  but  we  iust  haven't  had 
the  time.  Ha\i'  vou  ever  usimI  a 
s])ray-gun  ?'' 

"Yes.  ma'm,  I  tliiids  I  know  what 
you  mean.'' 

"Fine.  That  shouldn't  take  you 
long.  Then  I  want  you  to  rake  the 
lawns  and,  unless  they're  too  wet, 
you  can  burn  the  leaves  in  the  after- 
noon. Also,  I  want  to  show  you  where 
we  have  some  burlap.  Tliere  are 
some  rose-]ilants  in  the  garden  I 
want  covered  up.  That  should  kee]) 
you  pretty  busy.  Then  if  you  have 
time,  there's  always  the  wnodpile. 
Our  fireplace  just  eats  up  those 
logs." 

"Yes'm."  Paul  jiuslied  away  the 
empty  cuj)  and  plate,  and  stood  up. 
without  looking  at  Norma.  "Could 
yiiu  show  me  where  the  paint  is. 
ina'ni  ?"' 

Norma  took  him  outside  into  the 
garage,  and  got  him  .started  on  the 
shutters  before  going  hack  to  the 
house.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
morning  she  glanced  every  now  and 
then  from  the  window  to  see  if  he 
was  all  right.  He  didn't  accomplish 
the  work  ])articularly  quickly;  once 
or  twice  she  decided  he  was  dream- 
ing more  than  painting  or  raking, 
bttt  that  didn't  matter.  Around  noon 
she  took  him  out  some  moi-e  colfee 
and  sandwiches.  She  realized  the 
leaves  wouldn't  ])urn  very  well  that 
day. 

"Perhaps  they'll  be  better  tomor- 
row, or  we  might  stack  the  whole  lot 
of  them  on  the  garden.'' 

She  had  some  darning  to  do.  so 
as  she  sat  by  the  window,  she  started 
planning.  There  wasn't  enough  to 
do  around  the  grounds  to  keep  him 
busy  all  winter,  but — Avery!    Avery 


would  certainly  have  something 
around  the  office  for  him  to  do,  office 
bt)y  or  something,  or  maybe  he  could 
get  him  a  position  down  in  one  of 
the  plants.  Of  course !  Perhaps  it 
would  take  a  little  persuasion — she 
remembered  that  her  husband  didn't 
realize  Paul  had  come  at  all,  but — 
she  could  lianille  that.  She'd  wait 
tintil  tomorrow,  he'd  be  too  tired  to- 
night. Office  boy.  He  looked  capable 
and  intelligent.  She  wondered  what 
he'd  been  Ijefore  he  had  dropped  to 
the  green  bench  status;  what  he  had 
wanted  to  do.  Perha])S  she  could 
c\cn  interest  liini  enough  to  go  to 
night  school,  or  maybe  he'd  already 
had  a  good  education.  She  was  itch- 
ing to  go  out  and  talk  to  him,  to  ask 
him  questions,  but  she  refrained. 

It  was  almost  six-thirty  before 
Paul  had  finkshed  chopping  the  pile 
of  wood,  and  had  carried  the  split 
logs  down  to  the  cellar.  He  saw  from 
the  hall  that  there  was  a  cheerful  fire 
in  the  livingroom.  The  kitchen  was 
empty  as  be  passed  through,  but 
warm  and  filled  with  the  fragrant 
steam  of  hot  chocolate  and — chops  1 
He  saw  an  a]i])le-pie  cooling  by  the 
window,  and  groaned.  Going  into 
the  workroom,  he  changed  back  into 
his  own  clothes  slowly.  When  he  re- 
entered the  kitchen,  ready  to  leave. 
Norma  was  at  the  sink,  her  back 
tui-ned  to  him.  He  stood  awkardly 
foi'  a  minute  before  shutting  the 
door. 

"Oh!  Oh.  Paul,  you  startled  me. 
Wi'll.  back  in  voui'  own  clothes  so 
soon  ?"  She  thought  quickly,  he 
doesn't  look  half  as  tired  as  he  did 
last  night. 

"Yes,  ma'm.  Thank  vou.  I  guess 
I'll  be  going  now.' 

Xorma  gazed  at  him,  confidently. 
trium])hantly.  "Nonsense,  Paul.  1 
can't  let  you  go  on  an  empty  stomach. 
You  go  into  the  livingroom  now  and 
get  warm  ljy  the  fire.  I'll  have  sup- 
per ready  in  about  five  minutes." 

"Oh,  no  ma'm  I"  Paul  was  horri- 
fied. "No,  ma'm,  you  mustn't.  I 
can't  stay.   Please,  ma'm.'' 

.Vorma  laughed.  "Look  here, 
young  man.  you  do  as  1  tell  you  in 
this  hou.-c.  Go  on  now,  don't  bother 
me,  the  ])otatoes  will  burn." 

Paul  stood  in  the  doorway,  his 
dark  eyes  flashing  with  a  stream  of 
foreboding,  conflicting  ideas.  Then 
he  tuined  slowly  and  went  in  to  the 
fire|)lace.  A\lien  Norma  called  him 
to  the  candle-lit  table  a  few  minutes 
later,  he  was  still  there,  staring  at 
the  flames. 

"What,  standing?"  she  spoke  gai- 
ly.   "Come,  sit  down,  you  must  be 
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Optimism 


XA^•CY   SCUIMiY,    4^ 


HE  saw  tlieni  coiuino-  at  him  and 
he  thought,  nothing  will  really 
happen.  I'll  be  terribly  frightened,  ' 
but  I'll  t)(>  all  right.  Some  people 
just  don't  die  likr  tbis.  1  won"t  :  not 
yet. 

He  pulled  bard  on  the  stick  and 
shot  forward  and  up,  reaching  a 
point  aliove  them,  and  then  he  let 
her  go.  He  came  screaming  down  at 
them  with  the  nose  gun  roaring  and 
his  bad  wing  rending,  and  at  the 
sight  of  their  snr])rise  he  laughed  in 
gasps  of  sardonic  fury.  He  laughed 
aloud,  feverishly,  and  yelled  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs  as  though  it  were 
great  sport.  One  of  them  he  saw  do 
a  spin  and  drop  off  in  a  cloud  of 
oily  smoke.  The  other  two  were  out 
of  sight. 

He  realized  that  he  was  still 
.screaming  as  he  turned  to  head  back 
to  the  field  It  was  then  that  he 
looked  over  toward  the  hazy  ridge 
near  Maupee  and  saw  an  ominous 
bulk  of  winged  fury  on  his  tail..  Be- 
fore he  had  the  chance  to  react  h^ 
n-as  sinking  fast,  and  the  wind  was 
screaming  ]iast  him  with  a  terrifying 
crescendo.  He  thought,  gritting  his 
teeth — this  is  it.  llis  laughter  was 
caught  up  witli  the  wind. 

When  he  came  to  he  was  in  a  white 
world  witb  blurred  figures  rustling 
past  bini.  He  lifted  a  hand  to  his 
head  as  if  to  clear  the  fog  from  his 
brain,  then  let  it  fall  weakly  back  to 
his  side.  A  cool  voice  informed  one 
of  the  blurs  that  the  ])atient  was 
awake. 

It  was  like  this  even  when  he  could 
"  see  their  faces.  His  entire  mind  was 
a  iiunib  spot  and  tlie  ])eople  around 
him  were  mere  objects.  H"  was  with- 
out feeling.  It  seemed  as  il'  his  entire 
being  wore  vague  and  des]jerately 
empty.  He  closed  bis  eyes  but  heard 
onlv  the  wind  screaming  past  him. 
saw  only  the  trees  and  black  earth 
suddenly  loom  toward  him. 

He  lay  for  days,  weeks,  like  this, 
never  resisting  the  waves  of  despair, 
never  figliting  the  uselessness  which 
descended  upon  him.  He  was  bereft 
of  all  beauty  in  his  soul:  left  only 
with  the  ugliness  of  the  sight  of 
death  and  the  horror  of  war-mania. 
In  .Vpril  tbey  told  liim  that  he 
was  as  strong  as  be  would  ever  be 
and  that  he  could  go.  Tliey  told  him 
that  his  squadron  had  left  him  for  a 
while  but  that  his  orders  would  come 
through  within  a  few  weeks.  A  wmn- 
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ThU  is  It  siiiiij  II f  joy. 

A  soiii/  i)f  rilii'llioii  luiniiinl 

The  in  ill  ion  of  ollirr  soni/s 

W^lirh   hri'iillif  of  "llir  sili'nl  sui/n  of  death,' 

Or  I  he  pliire  of  pence 

III  ii-liirli  "ire  innij  irei'p  loijrilier 

And  nol  riire" 

That  life  is  I  lie  lerrihie  lliing 

We've  made  il. 

This  is  It  song  irhirh  throirs  hark  lis  head. 

Lifts  up  its  mice  and  liiiifjhs: 

Laughs  irilh  I  he  catrfree,  happy  laugh 

Of  the  Urers  of  life: 

The  young,  the  old.  the  hirers,  the  Ihinh-ers, 

Lei   tliein   he  railed  irlial  Iheij  mail 

If  ill   the  iiioniing  Iheij  rise 

Lool-  up  III  the  skies 

And  i/uole  from  "Winnie  the  Pooh." 

Or  belter  Ih'in   litis  drair  a  lieaven  of  hiiss 

From  the  essence  of  steaming  hot  biscuits. 

Let  me  repeal  of  irlial  I  am  singing 
III  ease  ipiil  do  not  iii/ree. 
I  am  hoirling  'gainst  tliose 
Who  lire  ill  the  past 
And  iptin  from  it  notliing  lint  sorrow; 
I  am    pleading  for  those 
Who,  ill  spite  of  a  hloir 
Can  still  sag 
"Iliiir  lorelg  tiimorroir .'" 
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Complacency 

MAEY  CAKHOLL  ('HILTON,  '47 

Let  it  snow — 

What  care  I? 

I  have  my  little  irann  ]inaf<e 

W nil  my  roaring  fire 

And  my  unopened  book. 

Let  it  rainj 

Let  if  hail— 

Wliat  care  I  ? 

I  need  not  leave 

My  little  inirni  house 

Ml/  roannij  fire 

And  my  lirnnd.  new,  Bool:. 

Let  others  work  and  fight  and  pray. 

The  little  I  can  do  won't  help. 

The  irar  affects  me  not  at  all : 

Xo  sons  or  lovers,  brothers  or  friends 

Hare  I  who  mialit  be  l-illed. 

Alt  this  rationing  is  siu-li  a  nuisance. 

.1  ml  so  unnecessary. 

The  war  bores  me — 

It's  everywhere,  and  I  hate  it. 

So  I  don't  listen  to  tlie  news. 

Go  to  the  movies. 

Or  read  the  paper 

Anymore. 

I  stay  at  home 

Li  my  little  warm  house 

Witli  my  roaring  fire 

And  my 

Brand 

New 

Bool: 


Green  Fever 

(Continued  from   page   13) 

starved.'"  She  sparkled,  and  so  did 
the  I'olished  silverware  in  th?  eaii- 
dle-li»-ht.  Paul  shuffled  to  his  place 
o])]wsite  her,  and  sat  down  silently. 
When  she  j)assed  him  his  Avell-piled 
plate,  he  handled  it  with  fearful  cau- 
tion, until  he  had  started  to  eat. 

■'Paul,  tell  nie_,  where  is  your 
home  ?" 

He  glanced  at  her  darkly.  "In 
the  city."' 

"Oh.'"  Xear  East  Eock,  or  \\'est 
Eock,  or  what  section,  she  wondered, 
but  decided  not  to  press  that  point 
now.  "Have  you  lived  there  all  your 
life?" 

"Yes." 

"Um.  A  l)ig  family  ?"" 

Paul  frowned  at  her.  "Pretty  liin'. 
ma'm." 

Xornui  saw  the  frown  and  took  a 
hasty  detour.  "You  know,  those  two 
rose  plants  I  had  you  cover  up  this 
morning?  They're  the  most  beauti- 
ful things  in  the  summer.  They 
bloom  in  late  June,  usually  after  all 
the  others  have  faded,  and  they're  a 
pale  yellow  with  a  single  head.  Do 
you  know,  they  came  from  Haly. 
AVhen  my  husband  I  were  over  there, 
I  saw  them  first  one  night  in  a  little 
villa  by  the  sea.  We  came  upon  them 
in  the  moonlight — and  they  seemed 
to  be  floating  there  in  their  own  per- 
fume, delicate  and  ethereal.  I  felt  I 
just  couldn't  leave  Italy  after  that 
•sN'ithout  bringing  some  plants  of 
them  home  with  me.  I  love  travel- 
ing, don"t  you  ?" 

Paul  was  liusy  with  his  chop. 
"Y"es,  nia'm,  I  guess  so." 

"Here,  have  some  more  peas  and 
potatoes.  Tni  sorry  there's  no  more 
meat."  Xorma  refilled  his  plate  im- 
peratively. "Xow,  tell  me  something, 
Paul."   Paul's  eyes  narrowed,  but  he 
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The  Swallow 
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an  asked  liiiii  where  he  was  going 
and  be  said  it  didn"t  matter. 

The  morning  of  the  day  he  was  to 
leave  be  walked  up  to  the  sun  roof 
and  stood.  Somewhere  in  the  dis- 
tance the  cannon  boomed  and  a  far- 
(iir  plane  humnicd.  He  raised  his 
head  and  garied  searebingly  at  the 
blue  dome  aliove  him.  He  was  stand- 
ing like  this  when  the  old  doctor  ap- 
proached him.  They  nodded  silently 
to  each  other  and  both  stood  Icjokiiig 
up.   The  old  man  spoke  slowly. 

""\'ou  know,  there  was  once  a 
\\(Hinded  swallow.  He  it  was  who  led 
the  others  south  in  winter.  But  now 
when  he  was  soi-e  and  depressed  he 
decided  to  give  up,  thinking  that  the 
swallows  would  fly  without  him.  But 
if  all  like  him  gave  up,  who  then 
would  give  life  and  ho|)?  to  other 
swallows?  They  told  him  this,  and 
he  became  stronger  Ijecause  he  was 
needed.  He  put  his  hurt  liehind  him 
and  faced  the  sun  once  more." 

The  doctor  knocked  the  ashes  from 
bis  cold  pipe  and  left. 

He  stood  facing  the  sun  and  its 
radiance  was  reflected  in  bis  e3'es. 
His  pale  cheeks  were  streaked  with 
slow  tears  and  he  let  them  come. 
Somewhere  a  new  wind  stirred  and 
brouaht  laughter  back. 


The  Middle  Path 

(Continueil  from  page  1'  ) 

ber  way  e.x'pertly  and  smoothly 
through  the  profusion  of  life  on  the 
small  square  floor.  Then  seizing  her 
fiercely  he  moved  to  the  music  sur- 
rendering himself  to  its  rhythm.  Af- 
ter a  while  be  was  not  even  conscious 
of  ^Madeleine's  w^ords  in  his  ear,  for 
the  electric  thrill  was  over  his  whole 
body,  and  the  burning  in  his  chest 
was  almost  fused  with  the  bvtrning  in 
his  stomach.  Then  Barney  was  be- 
side them,  and  Madeleine  clung 
tightly  to  his  arm,  and  Barney  began 
to  laugh  furiously  and  say,  "Hell, 
kid,  I've  got  a  right  to  dance  with 
my  own  date.  Go  back  and  get  an- 
other drink."  Y^et  Jladeleine  clung 
to  him,  and  the  three  of  them  stood 
unnioving  on  the  dance  floor  while 
the  mass  of  people  moved  pressingly, 
independently  around  them.  Then 
Barney  seized  Madeleine  roughly  and 
gave  Jake  a  push  that  sent  him  head- 
long, slipping,  rushing  toward  the 
table.  As  he  grasped  the  back  of  a 
chair  he  saw  them  all  with  thrown- 
back  heads  and  wide-opened  mouths 
laughing  at  the  scene  between  broth- 
ers. A  woman  with  exen  white 
teeth  and  long  black  earrings  called, 

(Continued  on  page  IG) 
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In  Spite  Of,  Or  Because  Of 

LEILA  SEMFLE  EELLNER,,  '-1G 


Spring  /.s-  llic  season  of  irrcroiicilables. 

For  lioir  ciiii  I 

iniilcrsliinil  the  "kiiielic  encrgij  of  distrihulion 

when   the  lunouiit  of 

energy  of  activation 

/'.s-  tlie  average  teni peralnre  .  .  ." 

irlicn  tliiil  llinisli  riglit  by  ilie  irindow 

is  hursling  golden  Inibbles  of  melody? 

Sprini]  is  Hie  accuninlntion  of  irreconcilables. 

Iliiir  elsi'  eindd  I , 

tinoiving  tlnil 

day  after  tomorrow 

I  stiatt  be  expected,  to  be  responsitjle  for  ctassicat 

civilization 

from   ttie  age  of  Pericles 

to  tlie  consutstiip  of  Cicero  in  lUJ-sometliiiig  B.  C, 

onti/  ironiter  at  lioir  Itiin  and  tasteless  ttie  winter  air 

ainsi  till  re  lieen 

noir  so  spiel/  iritti   rat  grass  and  lioney-sai  tile  ? 

Spring  is  irreconcilable. 

If  not,  yon  would  be  tiere, 

as  in  my  dreams  I  tiare  it  so. 

But  you  are  not. 

And  so 

ttiis  is  not  spring. 

At  least  ttie  ice  was  niie. 

".  .  .  til  is  state  of  affairs  is  true  only  in  tlie  eciuilihrinm 
".  .  .  the  possible  variables  are  on  the  oilier  side  .  .  ." 
".  .  .  if  you  divide  both  members  of  ttie  eijuation  .  .  .'' 

Irreconcilable. 


Candlelight 

MAHV  CARROLL  CHILTON,  '-K 

Soft  golden  glow  on  bronze  dart,-  slrin. 

Tawny  tiair,  sUliouetled  'gainst  an  ivory  ctieetc, 

Silver  gleaming  witli  a  fine  rich  sheen. 

Depttis  of  mahogany  e.rplored ,by  a  shaft  of  ligtil 

From  a  bayberry  candle,  smelling  faintly  of  clean  sweet  spice. 

Pool  of  wax,  translucent,  pierced  by  blactr  n:ictc — 

Tipped  u'itti  ligtit  and  ci  golden  circle : 

Tall  wax  sticti  tipped  witli  flicL-ering  yetlon-  ligtit 

Re  fieri  ed  by  Spodc  and  liquid  crystal. 


The  Middle  Path 

( Continued   from   page    1  ■"'  ) 

'"Coiiie  here,  beautiful  child,  ril  take 
cave  of  you."    His  fingers  clutcheil 
the  back  of  the  chair  and  the  blood 
left  them  whitened  and  tense.    The 
tenseness  crept  over  his  body,  for  the 
awkwardness  was  too  much  for  him 
and  he  could  not  dismiss  it.    Some- 
one began  to  sing,  "My  baby  don't 
want  no  gin  because  it  makes  him 
si-in,"  and  suddenly  it  came  to  him 
that  these  friends  of  Barney's  were 
singing  this  song  at  him,  and  sud- 
denly he  saw  that  their  wide-opened 
mouths  and  even   white  teeth  were 
full  of  howling  at  him.    A  sense  of 
shameless  fury  swept  over  him  as  he 
knew  he  coulcl  never  be  one  of  them. 
The  fury  ripped  and  tore  over  his 
body  ancl  quickly  he  knew  he  must 
leave    this    back  -  slapping,    open- 
mouthed,    howling    group    and    he 
turned  and  walked  with  a  quick,  deft, 
furious  movement  away  from  them. 
The  cool  night  air  calmed  the  heat 
of  his  fury  and  he  passed  beneath  the 
yellow  light  of  the  canopy  and  then 
mo^'ed  with  quick  deft  steps  towards 
the  bridge.    Standing  there   in   the 
soft  night  air  he  leaned  over  the  rail 
and  gradually,  slowly  he  felt  calmed 
and   in  a  proper  sphere  again.    He 
watched  the  slow-moving  black  tugs 
and    winking    liglits    that    he    had 
watched  so  often  as  a  boy  and  the 
fury  and  tension  went  out  of  him.   It 
was  like  standing  on  the  other  bridge 
with  his  father  and  listening  to  the 
reverberations  of  trains  beneath  and 
feeling  them  quiver  over  his  body, 
only    now    the    reverberations    were 
fewer  for  it  was  late.   Only  occasional 
thunderings  of  trucks  passed  behind 
him,   leaving  tinglings   in   his   feet, 
and  instead  of  the  trains  below  there 
were  black  tugs  moving  in  the  river 
with  their  small  winking  lights  in 
slow  uneven  processions.    Across  the 
river  was  the  tower  of  the  town  hall 
black  and  firm  against  the  night  sky, 
and  the  clock  in  its  face  stood  round 
and  lighted  sending  quivering  reflec- 
tions of  its  endless  timekeeping  into 
the  river  below.   He  reached  into  his 
pocket  for  his  watch  but  feeling  the 
deep  cut  incisions  he  forgot  the  time 
and  the  tugs  and  the  flowing  of  mem- 
ory drowned  his  consciousness. 

Once  he  had  heard  his  classmates 
at  prep  school  discussing  compulsory 
chapel,  and  he  could  almost  hear 
thirty's  daring,  clear  words  saying, 
"There's  no  heaven  and  there's  no 
God.  There's  no  nothing  just  as  there 
was  nothing  before  we  were  born." 
The  words  had  had  a  profoimd  effect 
-  on  liim,  and  he  would  never  forget 
them  in  years  to  come.  There  had 
been  sudiienlv  no  enigma  of  life  and 
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deatli,  and  lu'  luid  seen  it  all  elearly, 
fitted  and  compact  like  his  new  sci- 
ence course  with  fact  growing  out  of 
fact.  The  old  man  with  the  long 
white  heard  who  had  so  long  listened 
til  him  pray  had  vanished  hecanse  he' 
could  think  of  no  way  to  explain 
why  he  was  there.  That  night  he 
had  dreamed  that  great,  grey 
churches  were  falling  and  windows 
shattering  and  men  were  lahoring 
fervently  to  build  new  churches  of 
great,  grey  stones,  but  they  each  fell 
in  turn.  A  little  white  cloud  sailed 
in  and  out  of  the  church  spires  that 
stood,  remaining  like  chimneys  after 
houses  are  burned  down.  On  the 
cloud  sat  the  old  man  with  the  long 
white  beard,  but  looking  closer,  he 
saw  it  was  his  fatiier,  and  the  beard 
disappeared,  and  there  was  the  fur- 
row in  his  brow,  dee]ily  progressing 
into  his  forehead,  straight  up  from 
the  bridge  of  his  nose.  The  furrow 
deepened,  and  his  face  shook  as  he 
talked,  but  Jake  could  not  hear  what 
he  said.  All  he  could  do  was  run 
between  the  steeples  keeping  in  the 
shadow  of  the  little  cloud  as  it 
moved  in  and  out.  He  could  see  his 
father  ]jeering  over  its  edge,  and 
then  suddenly  he  had  awakened  to 
find  his  father  leaning  over  his  bed 
and  the  furrow  in  his  forehead 
smoothed  as  he  smiled  and  said, 
''Happy  birthday,  son.''  The  small 
white  box  appeared  suddenly  on  an 
outstretched  palm,  and  in  it  he  found 
liis  liirthday  present,  the  long-de- 
sired, old-fashioned,  engraved  gold 
watch  and  a  rough  chain  that  he  had 
seen  so  often  dangling  from  his 
father's  pocket.  He  had  felt  the 
smooth  surface,  letting  the  rough- 
ness of  the  inscription  tingle  the  tips 
of  his  fingers.  There  had  been  a  long- 
talk  about  what  his  seventeenth 
year  should  not  mean  but  he  kept  on 
feeling  the  roughness  of  the  iiiscrip- 
tion  under  his  fingertips  until  the 
sense  of  feeling  dominated  his  being, 
and  he  felt  smooth,  rough,  smooth, 
rough  drowning  out  his  father's 
words. 

The  clock  in  the  tower  gave  a  low 
booming  strike,  and  he  finally  opened 
the  watch.  He  held  and  checked  with 
the  one  on  the  black  tower  that  had 
sung  out  over  all  the  tugs  and  their 
signaling  groans  and  whistles.  Lights 
had  grown  dimmer  still  e.xcept  for 
the  same,  hard  glow  coming  from  the 
night  club.  He  wondered  as  he 
turned  to  loolv  for  a  taxi  why  both 
the  burnings  in  his  stomach  and 
chest  had  ceased  simultaneously,  and 
he  felt  joyously  again  the  permeating 
'  serenity  of  the  dim  sounds  in  the 
calm  night. 


Threshold 


lvATllia;iXE  MAIUE  MUNTEH,  '47 

Curse,  ijr  iiol  I  lie  (/in-Z'/fc.v.v,  child. 
Of  II user II  lliliii/s  beyond  our  irorld 
Where  oner  ire  shiod  and  fieeily  smiled 
III    iniiidei-  III   I  he  irhiiii   of  IJeiilh  — 
Yel  had  not  feiir  of  soft-liruslied  iriiigs 
Across  tlie  dampness  of  our  ei/es. 
For  ice  irere  ijoiiiiij  and  Denfli   to  us 
Was  but  II  dniiriiKj   nnir  to  (rod, 
A  meetinij  of  tlie  rurlli  mid  sL-i/ 
Wliere  cunies  n  soul  in   ichileness  Imlhed 
To  worship  icith   the  iingels. 

And  then  tn  us  life's  coniedij 

Brought  slielter  from  u  liiird-sel  icorld, 

And  tliese  above  all  things  were  ours — 

!^oft,  nesting  birds,  tlie  spring  unfurled 

Before  our  restire  eyes,  a  star 

When  (ill  the  sky  was  filled  with  moon  : 

A  browsing  deer,  it  laughing  kiss, 

A   myriad  mass  of  irlilleling  snow 

To  taunl  a  darkling  sky,  a  gull 

Thrown  south  by  dreary  sighs,  a  tear — 

Hold  gently!  These  were  ours. 

Now,  glorious,  raise  unfalt'ring  eyes 
On.  high   in  challenge  to  the  skies. 
For  we  are  Age,  and  ours  to  hold 
Beyond  tlie  shining  host  of  worlds 
Are  naked  wonders  latent  stilt 
Till  we  shall  fa.shion  from  Iheni  Triilh, 
Hid  low  by  eager  soidiistry: 
Sincerity ;  integrity; 
And  Courage,  that  icitli  gentle  hands 
Tlie  lives  we  make  be  simple  ones. 
The  world  before  us,  each  must  see 
His  way  alone  to  tight. 


Desert  Sun 

LEILA  SEMPLE  FELLNEE,  '46 

The  trembling  thread  of  a  spider  web 
Dappled  ivitJi  dew  in  the  pale  green  dawn — 
Sleep,  .nlver  dream,  in  the  breathless  still. 
No  breeze  may  shake  your  clear  tear-beads. 
No  breeze  to  lift  you  away  from  your  weeds. 
The  wind  has  passed  with  the  tumbled  dark, 
Gone  with  the  stars. 
The  light  will  come,  and  the  heat. 
Be  still. 
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Lireen  rever 

(t'ontimied   fmni   page   lo) 

foncentrated  on  his  food.    "What  do 
yoiT  want  to  do  with  your  life ':"" 

Paul  glanced  through  his  thick 
hrows  at  the  woman  across  the  ean- 
dleis  from  liim.  He  didn't  want  to 
speak.  Then  he  muttered.  "'Oh,  I 
don't  know.  Something,  I  guess,  to 
do.   Notliiiig  particular."' 

Norma  felt  sure  that  he  was  con- 
cealing some  deep  aspirations.  She 
decided  that  soon  she  would  Avin  his 
confidence  to  tell  her  everything  hut 
she  would  work  gently  for  a  couple 
of  days.  She  wouldn't  mention  work- 
ing for  her  husband  until  she'd  spok- 
en to  Avery  first.  She  smiled  like 
a  kitten  in  her  planning.  The  rest 
of  the  meal  Paul  was  more  and  more 
reticent  and  difficult  to  talk  to.  hut 
she  didn't  mind,  and  chattered  light- 
ly, as  if  she  were  talking  to  one  of 
Avery's  friends,  plying  him  with  big 
slices  of  pie  and  cheese.  When  she 
decided  he  was  satiated,  she  glanced 
at  her  watch  and  calculated  quickly. 
It  was  almost  eight. 

"Well,  now,  the  next  l)us  for  town 
leaves  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  as 
that's  the  last  until  10  :i:,  I  guess 
you'd  better  take  this  one." 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'ni.'"  It  was  the  quick- 
est response  she'd  had  from  him  all 
dinner.  She  laughed  and  went  into 
the  library  for  a  minute. 

"Well,  Paul,  here's  a  little  check. 
Fifty  cents  an  hour,  for  aliout  nine 
hours.  Right?"  She  forced  it  into 
his  hand.  "Now  tomorrow  we  can  d(i 
something  with  all  those  leaves.  Oh, 
and  I'll  want  to  get  that  partition 
fixed  ill  the  cold  storage  room  and 
move  the  a]jples  in  from  the  garage. 
And  there''s  some  moving  I  want  you 
.  to  help  lue  with  up  in  the  attic. 
Heavens,  there's  always  plenty  that 
can  use  a  strong  masculine  hand 
around  this  house.''  she  laughed. 
Paul  stood  uneasily  near  the  door. 
"Do  you  think  you'll  be  warm 
enough  tonight,  Paul?" 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'm,  thank  you." 
"Well,  Paul,  you've  helped  me  a 
lot.     I'll    see   you    in   the    morning, 
(lood night. — and   I  hope  everything 
will  lie  all  riglit."' 

But  Paul  hesitated.  Norma  held 
her  breath. 

"Look,  ma'm."  Paul  was  red,  but 
his  eyes  were  smoldering.  "Look, 
I've  got  to  say  something."  Norma 
thought,  Good  Lord.  Paul  ]iersi.sted. 
"I've  got  to  tell  you,  you've  been 
awfully  decent  to  me.  I'm  very  grate- 
ful to  you.  I  hope  I  haven't  been  any 
troulile.  There're  not  luany  like  you. 

(Contiiiut'ii  on   page  20) 
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Evening 


FRANCES  KAY  BI!1.\KI>EY,  '40 

First  tras  spread  a  hit/cr  of  rose, 

That  color  of  suinincr  and  warm  lieartheats. 

Then,  Intending  into  tliut,  came  a  reddish  (/old 

Exotic  as  ilip  gleaia  of  oraiif/es  ia  flie  South, 

And  tlie  paleness  of  lemon  followed 

Like  cool  linen  in  the  heat  of  dai/. 

And  next  to  it  was  hhie,  t.Jiat  hliie  that  old  masters 

Use  for  ilie  nalivily  scene,  that  tlie  Bohemians 

Breiillie  into  ttieir  hubbies  of  (/lass. 

Against  tliis  tiackgri)iiiid  iras  musseil  a  mininlain , 
l'alp(d)le  in  its  relrel  blucl',  conrulsing  itself 
In  voluptuous  curves  against  ttie  nii/til. 
And  from  tlie  dark  lowlands  against  llie  dimlit  sky 
Was  flung,  ■h{]Mn-rer(dling.  a  jagged  tree. 

A  crescent  spot  o\'  silver,  the  new  moon 
Beckoned  loringhj  at  a  star. 


Dancing 

MAUGAltET  \\iiITAKKR 
EEDFEBN,  '47 

Smoothly, 

Lullingly, 

With  liquid  grace  she  leads  the  way. 

Xoi^ily. 

Awkwardly, 

But  someday  we'll  dance  iu  a  recital, 

loo-  — 
Maybe. 

Loneliness 

BETTY  AXX  BASS.  '46 

There  is  a  rock 
That  stands 
Upon  tlie  endless 
Desert  sands 
And  casts 
A  shadow 
There. 
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Intoxication 

BKTTY  ANN  BASS.  '46 

.1   run  III 
Within  n 

spill  III  III]  room 
It  f/iilp 
of  lidif/lili'r 
risiiifi 

up 
(I  floor 
Thafs  lilted 

even  more 
and  walls 

til  at  lean 
as  does 
tlie  floor 
feet  that 
rise 
on  suarinij 

wings 
a  spray  of  lights 
and  hells 

that  sing 

into.ricittion ! 


Green  Fever 

(Cdiitiniicd    fntiii   pa^i'    IS) 

I  want  to  thank  you  a  lot.  But  listen 
to  me,  ma'm,  ])lease.  You  could  trust 
nie.  But  don't  you  ever  do  this  again. 
Don't  ever  aslc  a  bum  to  your  house 
again.  Just  don't.  Leave  them  be. 
They're  no  good,  and  they  never  will 
be.  But,"  he  took  a  deep  breath,  "I'll 
never  forget."  Then  he  o]iened  the 
door,  and  was  gone. 

Several  weeks  later  when  Norma 
was  in  town  one  day,  crossing  the 
green,  she'  saw  him  over  on  one  of 
the  benches.  She  started  over  to 
speak  to  him,  but  changed  her  mind. 
She  could  see  he  was  druuk  anyway, 
and  would  probably  never  recognize 
her.   She  hurried  by. 

ANSWERS  TO  AKE  YOU  A 
LITERARY  CRITIC  ? 

If  your  judgments  coincide  with 
what  is  considered  the  literary  merit 
of  the  selections,  your  score  would  be 
perfect.  According  to  the  value  of 
the  sources  C  should  come  first,  since 
it  is  taken  from  "Youth"  by  Joseph 
Conrad.  A  should  have  second  place 
since  it  is  chosen  from  "A  Portrait 
of  Bascom  Hawke"  by  Thomas  Wolfe. 
Selection  B  has  third  place.  It  is  a 
])aragraph  taken  from  a  story  in  the 
March  "American"'  entitled  "Miss 
Baby  Int.'rvenes"'  by  (iordon  Hill- 
man.  The  poorest  selection  is  D — 
let  us  call  it  anonvmous ! 
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Bias  and  Whimsy 

Bias 


WE  of  this  college  are  endowed 
with  the  privilege  of  a  choice 
of  memories  for  tomorrow  from  a 
time  which  offers  others  no  altern- 
atives for  memories  they  will  not 
want.  Did  you  see  the  apple  orchard 
this  spring?  Those  of  us  who  slipjied 
away  from  the  libe  and  classrooms 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and.  dazed  by  the 
perfume  and  the  drone  of  a  million 
bees,  wandered  through  the  thick 
aisles  of  clustered  pink  petals,  will 
not  forget  it. 

If  we  do  not  forget  it.  what  will 
we  do  with  the  memory?  What  do 
we  do  with  many  of  our  memories  ? 
Remember  them,  of  course,  or  begin 
to  forget  them.  There  are  not  many 
things  more  ejihemeral  than  apple 
blossoms.  What  if  the  fruit  does 
come  after  the  petal  has  withered  ? 
It  was  the  delicate  petal  we  loved, 
not  the  thought  of  the  fruit  to  come. 
And  yet,  because  we  demand  the 
right  to  eternalize  those  things  we 
want  to  last  forever,  and  to  obliterate 
all  else,  we  refuse  to  conceive  the 
apple  blossoms  as  a  temporary  thing 
— we  make  it  as  eternal  as  our  mem- 
ories ;  but  no  more,  no  less.  That  is, 
if  our  memories  are  no  more  im- 
mortal  than   any  of  our  senses,  we 


measure  the  "eternity"  of  things  we 
have  sensed  by  the  length  of  our 
memories. 

What  else  then  from  here  shall  we 
eternalize  besides  the  apple  orchard? 
If  we  are  going  to  cherish  certain 
menujries,  how  are  we  going  to  just- 
ify them  in  relation  to  the  life 
and  ex]jeriences  we  shall  meet  where 
memories  will  be  completely  sub- 
ordinated by  the  pressure  of  in- 
stantaneous living  ?  We  who  are  here, 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  liberal 
education,  surrounded  by  memories 
and  the  material  for  memories,  all 
but  obli\-ious  to  the  world  where  men 
cannot  now  reconcile  their  memories 
to  the  life  imposed  npon  them,  are 
here  as  a  security  to  maintain  the 
right  to  have  memories.  And  so  we 
must  prove  this  right,  justify  these 
memories,  or  our  presence  here  is 
without  meaning  to  the  "other  side"" 
of  life. 

We  of  this  magazine  feel  that 
through  it  we  can  really  express  and 
justify,  at  least  partially,  our  belief 
in  and  evaluation  of  this  reserved 
section  of  memories  and  dreams 
which  we  occupy.  The  material  of  a 
college  literan'  magazine  is  often 
subjective    and    nebulous,    saturated 


with  adolescent  sentimentality  and 
morbidity.  Our  material  is  all  this, 
and  yet,  desiring  as  we  do  to  collect 
and  divulge  the  impressions  and  ex- 
pressions of  memories  and  experi- 
ences perceived  among  us,  by  us.  we 
feel  that  these  qualities  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  natural  product  of  our 
particular  situation,  and  then  must 
be  evaluated  according  to  individual 
attributes  and  merits. 

Because  of  this,  the  Brambler  is 
not  a  magazine  which  accumulates 
the  literary  efforts  of  the  whole  col- 
lege. We  do  not  feel  obliged  to  print 
material  which  we  consider  would 
fail  not  only  to  be  of  interest  to  a 
particular  audience,  but  to  represent 
a  special  skill  or  sensitivity,  thereby 
serving  as  a  further  expression  of 
our  appreciation  of  this  privilege  to 
choose  tomorrow's  memories. 


Whimsy 


We  Can  Dream,  Won't  Y 


oil ; 


or 


Who  Borrowed  My  Reader's  Digest? 

Fee  fi  fo  fum 

There's  not  much  worth  printing 

But  at  least  there's  some. 

Be  they  epistles  or  be  they  odes, 

We"ll  cram  every  BRAiiBLER  until  it 

Explodes  I — we  wish. 
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Kaleidoscope 

PAULETT  LUXG.  'U 


Daddy 


LEILA  SEMPLE  FELLXEE,  '4fi 


chabactees 

First  Girl  Captain 

Older  Girl  J^Tew  Yorker 

Silly  Girl  Texas 

Ugly  Girl  Harvard 

ChAPEBONE  •  The  LlEUTEXANT 

A  Second  Lieutenant 
Chorus 

Scene:  The  comer  of  a  large  dauc-e  flonv  in  which  is  a  stylized  ijotted  palm  : 
a  large  round  talile  is  iii  the  center.  First  Girl  is  sitting  behind  the  table 
staring  into  space,  transfixed  b}'  the  changing  patterns  of  lights  which 
revolve  in  kaleidoscopic  fashion. 

LONELY  HEART 

{Music,  a  variaiion  on  Tchaikoiosky's  "None  Bui  the 

Lonchj  Heart."  irhicli  is  played  as  such,  us 

intruductory  music.) 

For  every  lonely  heart,  there's  a  heart 
That  must  be  lonely 
So  I'm  searching  only 
For  a  heart  to  beat  for  me. 

One  is  so  incomplete,  mie  must  meet 
Someone  to  care  with 
All  of  life  to  share  witli 
Life,  it's  found,  is  cold  alone. 

So  through  life's  tangled  throes 
Searching  souls 
Seek  for  protection 
Some  tie  of  affection. 
Trying  to  be  gay 
Until  they  can  say, 
Lonely  heart,  lonely  heart 
Your  weary  days  are  through 
And  life  is  born  anew  1 


Older  Girl  {entering  after  a  sIkh-I  pause)  : 

Hello.    Are  you  ready  for 

Another  evening  here  among 

The  motley  group  of  officers  ? 
"Gentlemen"  by  decree  of  the  government : 

In  manner,  unnurnnered ;  uncaring,  uncouth. 
First  Girl: 

You're  being  too  hard  on  the  general  run : 

The  recent  crops  must  have  been  most  disappointing. 
Oldeb  Gibl: 

I  suppose  I  am  bitter  from  trying  too  long; 

Too  anxious  to  single  out  one  from  the  crowd 

Whom  my  status,  my  background  would  find  eligilde- 

And  then  of  course,  who  would  find  /  measured  up. 
First  Girl: 

Do  not  look  too  hard,  but  let  come  what  may. 

Sometimes,  believe  me.  it's  better  that  way. 
Older  Girl : 

You've  found  someone  then,  and  lost  him  again? 
First  Girl: 

Not  really  lost ;  never  really  found. 

He  never  said  anything  I  could  go  on. 


^^TEPEMY!" 

I  Jerry  stood  quite  still  and 
hoped  that  this  time  if  he  did- 
n't answer  they  might  think  he  was- 
n't there.  But  though  the  ruse  seemed 
to  work  momentarily,  a  seventh  sense 
warned  him  against  waiting  any 
longer.  So  he  gave  up  his  search  for 
last  night's  coconut  cake,  and  stuff- 
ing his  fist  with  raisins,  dodged  out- 
side by  the  kitchen  door  just  as 
Daddy  a]ipeared  on  the  pantry 
threshold. 

Daddy  stared  after  the  fleeing  tru- 
ant but  refrained  from  calling  him 
liack.  ''If  he  only  stays  away  from 
the  house  for  awhile !"  he  thought, 
and  passed  a  useless  hand  over  his 
aching  forehead.  He  was  a  tall  man 
with  brown  eyes  and  thick,  dark  hair 
wdiich  now  wilted  in  too  many  direc- 
tions where  distraught  fingers  had 
]iushed  through  it  for  hours. 

1  )addy  looked  at  the  clock  —  only 
eleven-thirty  I — and  then  at  the  deci- 
mated raisin-box.  Suddenly  Jerry's 
culinary  raid  annoyed  him.  He  want 
ed  to  lie  annoyed  at  Jerry.  Daddy 
bit  his  lip  and  wondered  what  on 
earth  he  would  tell  Jerry  now,  if — 
But  the  boy  had  a  right — after  all. 
they  had  known  when  they  took — 
Oh,  damn,  thought  Daddy:  but  his 
confusion  was  diverted,  if  not  re- 
lieved, by  a  step  in  the  upstairs  hall- 
way which  arrested  and  again  mo- 
nopolized his  attention. 
*        *        * 

Jerry  headed  straight  for  the  old 
barn.  It  was  wonderful  in  there, 
high  up  on  the  rafters,  where  it  was 
cool  and  dark,  and  smelled  like  the 
Prairie  Days.  He  hesitated  in  the 
\y\(\e  doorway,  watching  a  wren  swoop 
into  the  musty  darkness  to  a  familiar 
ledge.  He  could  climl)  up  into  the 
huge  old  carriage  and  see  if  maybe 
the  kittens  were  still  there  rolled  up 
in  the  seedy  gunnysack  in  one  corn- 
er. But  he  knew  tha:  Handy  had 
found  them  Thursday,  and  drowned 
them,  and  he  decided  he  didn't  want 
to  look  after  all.  He  wished  they'd 
saved  one — just  the  little  yellow  one 
with  the  funny  stripes. 

As  he  sorrowed  there,  munching 
the  crumpled  raisins,  he  realized 
with  a  delicious  shiver  that  his  back 
was  getting  all  warm  from  the  sun- 
light. Something  began  to  surge  up 
within  him,  and  suddenly  he  turned 
with  a  war-whoop  and  started  racing 
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u])  tlio  hill.  The  gold-splashed  wind 
tossed  tufts  of  his  sandy  hair  in  his 
eyes,  but  he  knew  wliere  he  was  go- 
ing-. Most  of  the  hills  on  their  farm 
were  low-slung  and  indefinite,  Init 
some  built  up  to  quite  a  step  rise, 
accented  by  a  lot  of  wild-blackberry- 
covered  rocks  that  cradled  some  mi- 
siispected  patches  of  velvety  grass. 

Jerry  chimberiMl  uj)  the  warm, 
scratchy,  scrapy  rocks  and  threw 
himself  in  sublime  abandon  on  the 
biggest,  his  own  private,  soft  patch. 
He  was  glad  he  \\'as  out  of  breath, 
for  as  he  lay  with  his  hot  cheeks 
pressed  on  the  spicy  damp  grass,  he 
couldn't  get  deep  enough  breaths  of 
the  new  spring  smell.  f)h,  it  was  so 
GOOD  !  With  a  shout,  he  rolled  over 
on  his  back,  and  gulped  in  gi'eat 
draughts  of  tangv',  frothy,  April  sun- 
light which  the  greedy  white  clouds, 
racing  around  the  warm  lilue.  were 
trying  to  sponge  up. 

Jerry  didn't  think  aliout  anything 
for  a  long  while,  just  feeling  the 
windy  blue  sky  and  the  warm  sun- 
light and  the  spicy  grass.  But  then 
he  began  to  think. 

He  thought  about  it  being  April, 
and  he  thought  about  all  the  things 
ii  boy  thinks  about  doing  in  April. 
And  then  he  thought  how  soon  it 
would  be  summer,  and  he  thought  of 
everything  a  lioy  tliiid<s  aliout  doina' 
in  the  summer.  Daddy  had  promised 
that  just  the  two  of  them  would  go 
to  the  mountains,  all  by  themselves, 
and  Daddy  was  going  to  teach  him 
how  to  hunt  with  a  rifle,  and  fish  for 
trout — Daddy  could  do  just  every- 
thing.   But,  gee,  he  was  mad  today. 

A  little  white  cloud  sponged  up  all 
the  sunlight  for  a  moment,  and  Jerry 
shivered  and  sat  up,  frowning  over 
the  last  few  days  at  home. 

AVednesday  he  hacl  asked  why 
Mother  was  sick,  but  Daddy  had  in- 
sisted that  Mother  wasn't  sick  at  all. 
and  that  Jerry  was  just  going  to 
have  a  baby  brother  or  sister  soon. 
But  this  morning  Jerry  knew  that 
Mother  was  sick,  because  she  had 
been  in  bed  in  her  room  ever  since 
yesterday  morning,  and  the  doctor 
was  there.  So  at  breakfast  he  said. 
"Daddy,  was  Mother  sick  like  this 
when  T  was  born  ?'' 

But  Daddy  had  just  looked  at 
Jerry  hard,  started  to  say  something 
but  hesitated,  and  then  he  spoke  very 
deliberately,  "Jeremy,  I  thought  I 
told  you  yesterday  that  Mother  is  not 
sick.  But  she  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  keep  quiet  and  stay  out 
of  the  house.    So  would  1." 

"But  the  doctor?—'" 

"Bringing  a  baby  into  the  world  is 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


Older  Giel  : 

And  you?    "Were  you  sure  that  he  was  something  special? 
First  Girl: 

Special?    Kemendjer  a   few  weeks  ago 

The  one  who  was  sought  ilui'iiig  all  the  Paul  Joneses? 
Older  Girl: 

The  Lieutenant  he  was.  with  a  smile  like  the  ads! 
First  Girl: 

He  taxied  me  home.    We  danced  on  my  porch 

We  made  our  own  music,  we  sung  it  together 

That  night  and  the  ne.xt  night  and  all  through  the  week 

On  roller  skates  and  on  ferris  wheels 

And  outdoor  dance  floors,  then  as  suddenly 

As  began  the  song  on  this  floor — it  ended. 
Older  Girl  :  .■ 

Without  any  word  ? 
First  (jirl: 

I  wrote  him  a  note, 

Using  as  e.xcuse  the  announced  engagement 

Of  two  of  our  play-mates,  thinking  that  surely 

He  would  reply . 

Since  then  my  hands  have  itched  for  the  phone 

To  see  if  he  got  it,  to  see  what  is  wrong. 

Oh,  if  he  only  would  walk  in  this  minute  ! 

If  only  I  had  a  chanc  >  to  And  out  the  reason. 
Older  Girl : 

Perhaps  he's  not  called  you  because — well,  because — 
First  Girl  : 

Perhaps  he's  been  shipped  ?   That  may  well  lie  true. 

He  expected  it  soon,  but  you  see,  not  so  soon 

That  lie  could  not  have  called  me  and  said,  "Intermission," 

Instead  of  this  silence,  which  says  it's  the  end. 
Silly  Girl  {entering ;  she  overdoes  her  irall,-  ns  she  does  erenjlhing)  . 

Who  said  it's  the  end;  the  night  is  beginning ! 

Just  think  of  the  Eonieos  soon  to  apjiear ! 
Ugly  Girl  (entering  behind  tier  and  sitting  left)  : 

Aren't  you  optimistic :  like  Jack-in-the-box. 

You  start  oft'  each  week  with  a  bound  of  delight, 

Then  in  comes  the  horde  and  crushes  your  hope. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening,  you  go  home  alone. 
Older  Girl  : 

\Yha.t  you  need  is  a  drink — then  you  won't  think. 

Then  life  can't  hurt ;  your  feelings  aren't  yours  I 
Silly  Girl  {giggles)  : 

My  goodness  me,  you  all  are  so  gloomy! 

I  just  won't  listen — I'll  set  my  smile, 

And  catch  these  men  the  chaperone's  bringing! 
Ugly  Girl: 

Be  they  men  or  mice  ?   That  one  on  the  left 

Might  well  be  my  uncle;  the  rest  look  insipid. 
Older  Girl  : 

Oh  they  could  lie  worse ;  they're  none  of  them  bald. 

What  do  you  expect — the  Country  Club  set 

Of  the  old  days?   They're  out  of  the  picture,  remember. 
Chaperone  {eniering  irilh  men)  : 

Young  ladies,  allow  me  to  inti'oduce 

The  Ne\\'  Yorker ;  and  this  young  man  comes  from  Texas ; 

And  this  is  the  Captain. 
Girls  {in  chorus)  : 

How  do  you  do  ? 

(Chaperone  nods  and  exit.) 
Captain  (crossing  in  front  of  talile  to  sit  by  Older  Girl)  : 

Dee-lighted,  I'm  sure — er  may  I  sit  down  ? 
New  Yorker  : 

The  company's  charming,  this  calls  for  a  toast. 

{The  girls  are  not  quite  sure  he  is  sincere. ) 
Silly  Girl: 

Look  at  the  shy  one — could  you  be  induced 

To  come  and  sit  down  ?    We  really  won't  bite. 

t Continued  en  ne.xt  page) 
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Death 

ANN  FAKR,  'IG 

When  llic  liiiiiils  nf  liiiir  point 

Ti)   1)1  ij  Iniiir  .   .   . 
Mm/  I  not  linger. 

As  the  last  lonely  star 
But  null/  1  rather  like  the  di/hii/ 
en  II  die 

Flicker  .   .  . 

Then  disapjienr. 
When  death  ehaUeni/es  iiic 
May  1  lake  the  stairs 

Two  at  a  time ! — 
II  (7/(  the  happy  steps  of  i/nulh. 


"Comfort  Ye  -  ^^ 

LEILA  SEMPLE  FELLNKI,'.  '46 

//  used  to  make  me 

Tighten  up  inside 

And  Jiare  to  walk  down  i/uiekly 

Through  the  lelirat  field 

To  tlie  cool  stony  creek 

Where  the  high  banks  are  covered 

Witli  silki/  tiniien  needles 

And  the  tall  dri/  lieinloeks 

Stand  so  i/iiietly, 

Wlien  llie  Comforters 

Wonid  say,  in.  deep  rich,  tones 

That  filtered  up  through  the  sJiadows 

Of  the  raiilted  grey  stones 

Willi  the  red-and-lil ne  stained  glass 

Light, 

That    lie   iroilld   lead   as   like  a 

shepheni 
I  loved  the  red-and-hlue  light 
From  the  old  narrow  windows 
But  Lhated  sheep — 
Silly,  dirty,  greasy,  hlaling  sheep 
With  glassy  eyes 
And  empty  smiles — 
So  I  shrank  away  from  the 
Words  of  the  Comforters 
Because  I  wanted 
To  keep  the  peare  of 
The  stream  in  the  henilork  iroods. 

But  now,  it's  funny. 
Eve  found  out  something 
That  even  the  Comforters — 
Especially  the  Comforters — 
Don't  think  of. 
Silly  sheep. 


Kaleidoscope 

(C'untitiueii   frniii   pLif^c  3) 

{She  giggles.) 
Texas  (beaming)  : 

Y-Yes  tliank  you  Ma'am,  ilou't  iiiiiiil  if  J  do  I 

{Short  silence  in  which   the  Captain  tries  repeatedly  to  think  of  some- 
thing to  say  and  thinks  better  of  it;  New  Yorker  remains  aloof :  Texas 

blushes;  Girls  try  to  think  of  something  to  say  while  sizing  up  the  men, 

who  in  turn  are  trying  subtly  to  size  up  the  Girls.) 
SllJ.Y  (iiEi,  {trying  to  draw  Texas'  attention  from  First  Girl)  : 

Do  you  liave  hig-h  heels  on  your  cowboy  boots? 

{All  start  at  this  sudden  remark.) 
Texas  {looking  blank)  : 

Hub? — I  mean — Ma'am?    Do  I  wear  bigb  beels? 

Oil — wait,  I  rememlier;  I've  seen  them  in  movies 

But  I'm  from  a  town,  you  see — five  liundred  people ! 
Captain  {beaming  at  Silly  Girl)  : 

He's  serious,  by  gum,  you  took  him  for  a  ride  ! 

{Girls  smile  at  over-estimation  of  Silly  Girl.) 
New  York  he  : 

I'm  not  sure,  myself,  just  who  was  the  driver 

On  this  ride   ... 

{A  silence  again.) 
Ugly  Girl  : 

What's  new  in  the  City?   Have  you  seen  the  latest? 
New  Yorker: 

Yes,  I  saw  it  not  three  weeks  ago. 
Ugly  Girl: 

How  was  it?   I  think  tiiat  man  is  divine. 
New  Yorker: 

Frankly,  he  stinks ;  the  jijay  is  a  l)ore. 

Just  as  you'd  guess  from  the  critics'  high  praise. 
Texas  {haring  watched  First  Girl  look  over  her  shoulder  off  left)  : 

Excuse  me  Ma'am,  could  1  get  you  something? 
First  Girl: 

Ye.s — I  mean  no;  no,  you  can't  lielp. 
Silly  Girl  (looking  off  left  as  "Eonely  Heart"  is  heard  off  stage): 

Oh  goody,  look ;  a  Paul  Jones  is  starting. 

(All  look  reliered.) 
New  Yorker: 

Oh  Goil — to  the  bar  :  come,  Captain,  our  toast  ? 
Captain : 

Why  sure,  our  toast:  (to  Older  Girl)  comi>  on  and  get  toasted  I 
Older  Girl: 

Do  you  mean  pickled?    Guess  I  might  as  well. 
Captain  (roaring  in  Older  Girl's  face)  : 

Ho,  ho,  what  a  card  !   And  don't  they  say 

That  if  a  girl's  beautiful  she's  likely  dumb? 
Ugly  Girl: 

Sometliing  like  that:  it's  usually  true. 

Mind  if  I  join  you? 
New  Yorker  (nryly)  : 

Oh  yes,  please  do. 

(They  go  off'  right  as  the  Chorus,  made  up  with  stylized,  expressions, 

enters  left  in,  time  to  their  song.    The  lights  rotate;  they  swirl  ctround 

the  table  to  their  mu,sic,  and  engulf  Silly  Girl,  Texas,  and  First  Girl;  all 

look  as  if  tliey  are  groping  towards  something  to  cling  to  as  they  release 

one  liand  and  rem h  for  anoflier;  First  Girl  is  searching  more  wildly  than 

the  others,  .is  their  song  ends.  Silly  Girl  grabs  Te.ras  and  they  start  back 

to  ,sit  down  in  former  places  as  First  Girt  and  an,  officer  .start  back  from 

the  other  side.    A  few  couples  wander  toward  the  bar,  others  off'  left,  and 

■some  single  girls  and,  men  off  left.   The  lights  .stop  rotating.) 
Officer  (walking  toward  tables  with  glass  in  hand)  : 

Diana  is  gorgeous  beyond  belief 

Wish  you  could  see  her,  she's  really  inhuman. 

In  a  word,  Diana  perspires  ice  water. 

(Texas  and  Silly  Girl  stare.) 
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First  Girl: 

You  two  weliiiiiic  llar\ar(l  into  tliu  crowd. 
Silly  Giel: 

Oh,  do  you  say  "liaxad'"  i'    Say  it  for  me  I 
Oldkr  Giel  (overhenring  ax  she,  C'liilnlii,  mid  Uglij  Girl  ciilcr  r'njlit)  : 

Ave  you  from  Harvard?    Oh,  did  you  know  tlicre 

A  l)oy  from  here,  name  of  Rohin  Adair? 
TTakvard: 

What  tda.ss  was  he?    I  linishcd  hist  June. 
(Imii:r  Girl  (huck  inlo  her  shell)  : 

Oh — well  I  guess  you  wouhhi't  have  known  him. 
Cai'T.vtx   (good-iialuredh)  : 

Ask  me  'bout  some  one;  we  twoM  know  the  old  folks. 
Older  Giel  {turning  her  back  on  him)  : 

Shall  we  comb  our  hair?   We  all  could  use  it. 
Silly  Giel: 

Okay,  wait  for  nu' :  (/';  First  dirt)  an'n't  ynu  <-omino  too? 
First  Giel: 

I  think  I'll  just  wait  hen — {slie  lool,-s  off  left). 
Oldj:e  Giel  : 

— There  is  no  use. 

So  come  alonu' :  you  have  a  stray  wisp. 
t'Ar'i'Aix  : 

Well,  well  have  a  stag  party.    (He  liolils  up  Itie  tjottle  lie  brouylil  buck: 

from  the  bar.)  Don't  be  too  long. 

(Girls  exeunt.) 
N^Kw  YoRKEE  {holding  up  his  glass)  : 

Fill  it  up  quickly  and  let  me  forget 

I'm  far  from  the  Gay  White  Way  of  New  York. 

Where  women  are  women  that  start  vour  blood  lacing. 

{Strains  of  "None  But  the  Lanelij  Heart"  off  stage.) 
TiiXAs: 

These  girls  are  ditferent;  now  out  in  Texas — 
Harvard : 

You  don't  know  beauty  "til  you've  seen  Hiana. 
C.VPTAIX  : 

Now  I  love  'em  all,  cute  and  sweet,  short  and  tall. 

A  skirt  is  a  skirt — 
New  Yorker  : 

They  dill'er  in  shape. 

In  New  York  they'i'e  smooth — they  satisfy. 

{Drains  his  glass.) 
Hakvakd: 

Oh  for  the  40's  and  .iO"s  with  Diana 

She  made  the  Broadway  lights  look  dim 

I  can  see  her  now — dark,  slim  and  cool — 

Boarding  a  taxi  .  .  .  with  somebody  else. 

( Drains  h  is  glass. ) 
Texas : 

Y'ou  ought  to  see  a  '"Tex  A.  &  M."  dance 

I  applied  for  leave  to  get  home  for  the  next  one — 

My  sister's  Prom  Queen.    I  guess  I  won't  nuike  it. 
New  Y'oekee  {looking  left)  : 

Another  mad  scraml)le  approaching,  I  see. 

Me  for  the  liar  again;  Captain,  shall  we? 

{The  Chorus  dashes  in  as  the  infrodurtori/   music  of  "None  But  the 

Lonely  Heart"  goes  into  their  song;  as  they  swirl  around  the  table,  the 

girls  enter  left.) 
Silly  Giel: 

Oh  come  quick,  you  all,  we'll  lose  all  our  men. 
Oldee  Girl : 

So  what  ?   I'll  lose  mine  sooner  or  later. 

{They  work  into  the  Paul  Jones;  First  Girl  stands  and  searches  the 

crowd;  looks  once  off  left,  then  walks  into  the  Paul  Jones  searching  the 

men's  faces. 

Two  officers  walk  in  left  and  survey  the  Paul  Jones;  First  Girl,  who  is 

approaching  downstage  in  the  circle  as  they  enter,  stops  abruptly  as  site 

sees  one  of  the  officers;  the  circle  continues  moving  and  draws  tier  into 

the  onward  surge  as  she  frantically  tries  to  catch  this  officer's  attention. 

(Continued  on  pp^-'t  pagi?) 


Human  Ego 

BETTY  ANN  BASS,  '16 

Men  hare  minds 
Animals  don't. 
Some  of  us  III  ink. 
Others  iron' I . 
But  just  ihf  same 
^Ye  are 
Superior — 
Far 

A  burr  the  rest. 
Sun  and  rain 
Make  things  qrow. 
That's  iiuilr  plain. 
A  II 1/ III inq  else? 
Oh — irreleriiiit. 
Possibly  II  number 
Possibly  a  sum , 
Bill  irliii  realli/  cures 
Where  we  come  from  '? 


The  Hard'Bit  People 

BETTY  ANN  BASS,  '-l(i 

/  (■((//  '('//(  ///('  hard-bit  people 

I  see  'em  in  the  edges 

Of  the  II pliiir II 

W'liere  the  shops  arr  rlieup 

Dirty  red  store  fronts 

Soiled  cotton  dresses  hangiii'  out 

Slioes  sittin'  out  on  racks 

Seventy-five  cents  a  pair. 

The  people  walkin' ,  walkin' 

Jus'  lookin' 

God!  their  faces  walk  tracks 

Into  my  memory.    Leathered  faces 

Saddle  flap  faces 

Putted,  deep  gullied 

Like  a  hillside  bearing  traces 

Of  a  plow. 

Raw  colored,  made  out  o'  red  clay. 

Thin,  lean  cheeks 

Drawn  over  a  set  jaw. 

They've  got  that  hungry  look 

That  stays  with 

Hard-bit  people. 
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Masquerade 

IvATllElUXK  MUNTER,  •■i7 


SISTER  Aim  -  Frances  dropped 
her  hand  quickly  to  the  rosary 
hangins'  heavily  from  the  waist  of 
her  habit  and  fingered  her  beads 
with  the  absent  touch  of  one  who  has 
prayed  for  many  years  almost  with- 
out^ realizing  how  many  or  what 
prayers.  The  Mother  Superior  of 
the"  convent  hastened  through  the 
tiny  hall,  glancing  anxiously  from 
side  to  side  at  the  long  rows  of  heads 
bowed  singly  or  by  pairs  in  the  dusk, 
and  was  gone.  Ann-Frances  hstened 
sharply  a  moment  for  the  heavy  steps 
of  Mother  Agnes  to  fade  softly  away 
into  the  seco'nd  half  of  the  cloister 
and  bevond  liefore  covering  her  ros- 
arv  again  in  the  thick,  black  folds  of 
her  robes.  Impatiently  she  tugged 
the  creamy  veiling  closer  about  the 
top  of  her  headdress.  In  the  shadows 
her  selfish  strength  gathered  dark- 
ness and  strange  lights  into  her  eyes, 
drew  color  across  her  pale,  fine  lips 
up  to  the  hollows  of  her  cheeks,  and 
descended  swiftly  to  bar  that  small 
visible  portion  of  her  throat  from  the 
moonliaht.  Ann-Frances  leaned  her 
head  and  her  body  softly  back  against 
the  stone  windowframe  i  the  quiet 
loveliness  of  her  transcended  to  her 
mind,  and  she  was  i)eaceful. 

"Ah,  David  !"'  she  thought.  "It  has 
been  many  years.  The  moon  came 
up  like  this  that  night,  and  you  said 
I  was  shallow.  Do  you  think  I  could 
do  this,  David,  if  I  were  shallow? 
Do  you  know 'how  many  years  I've 
been  here  among  these  people— kind 
and  thoughtless  and  blind,  all  of 
them — how  many  prayers  I've  said, 
how  many  times  I've  cursed  my  mind 
for  wanting  you  ?  Oh,  David,  David ! 
1  ha\e  only  to  watch  the  moon  like 
this,  and  I  remember  you ;  you  were 
so  young  and  so  eager  and  you  loved 
the  moon.  I  know  why,  now ;  it's 
free,  and  you  must  be  free ;  it's  shin- 
ing and  pure  and  clean,  and  you 
must  be  these,  too.. 

"I  wonder  how  you  felt  when  you 
learned  where  I  had  gone.  It  didn't 
matter  to  me;  why  should  it  have 
mattered  to  you?  I  hope  it  did, 
though;  I  hope  you've  thought. 
David  Brewster.  I  hope  you  know  I 
became  a  nun  only  to  challenge  and 
to  taunt  you.  You  were  the  only  man 
of  them  all — Tommy  and  George  and 


Kaleidoscope 

(Contiiiueii  from  page  -'i ) 

Ilr  IS  fiiiiillij  ih-iiirii   iiilo  the  circle    ilnd  the  tiro  meet  itiiiriixtnge.    Tlieij 

dop;  neither  spenlin.    The  Paul  Jones  thus  stops,  the  crowd  niumbting 

objections  at  first,  then  strolling  off  as  before.   Sitly  Girl  leads  Texas  off 

left  to  dinire.) 
Lieutenant   {smiling)  : 

Don't  faint. 
First  Giel  (straining  a  smile)  : 
Hello,  Lieutenant. 

{Older  Girl  mid  I'gtij  Girl  approach  together.) 
Older  Girl : 

Of  all  the  foul  dancers ! 
Ugly  Girl  : 

They  just  have  no  rhythm. 
Older  Girl : 

Those  jitterbugs  1 
Ugly  Giel: 

My  feet  nearly  kill  me. 

(loudty)  Well,  where's  the  grouji? 

{recognizes  tlie  Lieutenant)  Oh,  you're  here  again! 
Lieuten.^nt  : 

Hello,  how've  you  been  ? 
Ugly  Girl  : 

Just  fine,  let's  sit  down. 
Older  Girl : 

We'd  better  be  rescuing  our  straying  bar-flys. 
Ugly  Girl  {sitting)  : 

Oh,  let  them  stray;  I'd  rather  relax. 
Older  Girl  {giving  her  a  push)  : 

Come  on,  my  fine  friend,  our  business  is  elsewhere. 

{Exeunt,  Ugly  Girl  protesting  irritably.) 
First  Girl: 

Let's  sit  down,  shall  we  ?   I  can't  fight  that  dance  fioor. 
LiEUTEN.iST  {as  tiiey  sit)  : 

Even  the  dance  floor  looks  good  to  me  now. 

When  one  looks  on  things  for  the  last  time,  they're  different. 
Fir.st  Girl  : 

The  last  time,  you  said? 
Lieutenant : 

Yes,  my  orders  came  through. 

I'm  leaving  tomorrow  for  parts  unknown. 
Captain  {entering  right  with  Older  Girl)  : 

Hel-lo,  hel-lo ;  back  to  our  table. 

{Seeing  Lieutenant . ) 

Greetings,  my  friend.    {Lieutenant  rises.)    No,  no,  keep  your  seat. 

(First  Girl  tries  to  suppress  tier  despair  at  tlie  crucial  disturbance.) 
Oldkr  Girl: 

We  meet  again. 
Captain : 

Such  jolly  company  ! 

Sit  down,  my  chick,  and  let's  drink  a  toast. 
Older  Girl  : 

I'd  much  rather  dance,  you've  toasted  enough. 
Captain  : 

Just  one  sender-offer  now,  here  I'll  pour  it. 

(to  First  Girl) 

And  you  need  one  too — look,  at  that  pale  face ! 

This  will  bring  you  color — just  look  at  my  nose ! 
First  Girl: 

No  thanks — I  don't  believe  a  drink  would  help. 
Captain  : 

Amazing!   How  about  then,  a  rollicking  dance 

To  give  us  both  color?    If  you  two  don't  mind — (to  Older  Girl  and 

Lieutenant). 
FiR.ST  Girl  : 

I  really — 
Older  Girl  : 

How  'bout  me  ?  I  still  want  to  dance. 
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Captain  : 

Oh — wliv  of  course,  Chick. 

{To  First  Girl)    We'll  make  ours  later. 

(Exeunt.) 
Lieutenant : 

Just  can't  fight  tliem  off,  huh  ? 
FiKST  Girl  : 

No,  I  find  it  hard 

To  sjiake  oft'  people,  they  don't  understand  ; 

To  ignore  people,  they  don't  understand  ; 

To  retire  from  their  lives.    They  don't  nndei'stand. 

LlKl'TEXAXT  : 

Thanks  very  iniidi  Tor  youi'  tlever  note. 
First  Girl: 

You  got  it  then  y   I  thought  |ierha]is — 

I  guess  I  Just — don't  unilerstand. 
Lii:utenant   {ijiiich-li/)  : 

Was  glad  yon  w mte  of  their  engagement. 
First  Girl: 

What  did  you  think:-' 
Lieutenant: 

I  hope  it's  succt'ssful. 
First  Girl  : 

You're  doubtful  then  ? 
Lieutenant  (frowning)  : 

They  knew  each  other  for 

So  little  time:  th.y'll  have  eai-li  otliei'  for 

So  little  time. 
First  Girl  : 

So  little  time 

Can  he  eternity  in  this  our  time; 

AVhen  all  is  ftux.  and  that  we  grasp  lor. 

Vanishes  suddenly — as  in  a  dream. 

lilEUTENANT: 

(.)ur  mi.stake  now  is  in  trving  to  grasp. 

We  control  our  lives  now  no  more  than  our  dreams. 

Pathetically  seeking,  so  may  grasp  blindly 

Are  then  pryed  away,  with  desire  increased, 

Leaving  the  one  gras])ed,  bruised,  hungrier,  weak; 

Like  a  tree  grafted  and  growing  anew 

Sudilenly  shaken  and  split  asunder. 
First  (jIkl  (smiling)  : 

You  think  'twas  hap])ier  as  a  dead  stump? 

I'd  choose  the  grafting — 'twould  be  worth  the  |iain 

The  fullness  of  two  lives  as  one  as  oppdseil  to 

The  drab  existence  of  a  lonely  heart. 
Lieutenant: 

You'i'e  wrong — I'm  not  lonely. 

A  soldier's  hai-d. 

First  Girl  : 

I  didn't  mean  you   .    .    . 
— Dear  Lord  !    You  are  !    I  see  in  your  eyes 
That  you  feel  hungry  for  some  one's  i-esponse ; 
That  our  parting  perhaps  was  hard  for  you  too? 
It  could  be  you  did  it  for  Reason  alone? 
Oh  say  it's  so !   Tel  1  me  if  you  can  ! 

Second  Lieutenant  (friend  witli  whom  Lieutennnl  en/erecl)    (entering) 

Oh  here  you  are;  what  time  do  we — 

Oh  .  .  .  did  I  break  in  on  sometbing? 
Lieutenant  (turning  slowly  and  rising)  : 

Hello.    Come  o\-er.   I  want  you  to  meet  her. 

Here  is  the  right-hand  man  I've  told  you  of. 
First  Girl  (straining  n  smile)  : 

So  here  is  the  Second  Lieutenant  at  last ; 

I've  heard  all  about  you. 
Second  Lieutenant  : 

Well  now  that's  nice. 

(ContinlKTl  nn  next  page) 


Duke  and  Bob  —  that  I  came  near 
loving.  I  couldn't  lo\-e  you,  really ! 
I'm  not  made  that  way ;  but  I  liked 
you,  David,  awfully.  And  you  said 
I  was  shallow.'' 

The  quiet  had  gone  from  her  now. 
from  even  the  stillness  of  her  body. 
The  moon  had  risen  higher  in  tlie 
sky,  and  where  once  the  night  drew 
echoes  from  her  eyes  was  only  bleak- 
ness. Across  her  mouth  and  nostrils 
the  moon  laid  flaming  white. 

5H  si:  ^ 

"You're  shallow,  Nancy  Cunliffe ! 
Yet  tonight  you  are  almost  humaiL" 
The  soft  weight  of  her  moved  he- 
side  him  questioningly  ;  the  auburn 
of  her  hair  brushed  lights  against 
his  cheek  as  they  moved  out  onto  the 
spacious  pavilion,  sweeping,  snionth. 
They  danced  well  together,  she  and 
David  ;  you  could  tell  by  the  twist  of 
her  head  toward  him,  the  bend  of  his 
to  her  that  they  both  knew.  David 
tightened  his  arm  about  lier  waist 
and  guided  her  gently  through  the 
crowds  of  brilliant,  perfumed  danc- 
ers, the  warm  sway  of  his  body 
matched  to  hers.  Near  the  edge  of 
the  pavilion  the  lights  were  less  gar- 
ish, the  heavy,  flowery,  odors  less 
strong.  Nancy  moved  her  head  away 
from  David's  shoulder  and  turned 
out  toward  the  night. 

"David,  let's  walk,"'  she  said  im- 
pulsively. "It's  warm  and  the  music's 
too  loud.  Besides,  I  would  like  to 
talk  to  you ;  1  see  you  so  seldom 
when  we  really  ha\'e  a  chance.  Do 
you  mind  ?" 

Beyond  was  a  long,  flat,  central 
liill;  on  the  slope  a  carved  bench 
overlooked  the  sweeping  lawns  of  the 
lovely  mansion.  It  was  there  they 
sat  to  rest,  .shaded  from  the  moon- 
light by  the  drooping  branches  of  an 
old  willow.  David  watched  the  dying 
lights  sparkle  out  one  by  one  in  his 
pipe;  he  covered  the  bowl  with  his 
hand  and  stood  up.  "I'm  sorry  I 
called  you  shallow,  Nancy — Init  you 
are  !"  He  turned  to  her  again,  search- 
ing her  face  for  some  emotion. 

Xancy  was  looking  out  beyond  the 
willow,  as  if  she  saw  another  world. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  she  spoke. 
"Why,  David?"  They  were  calm 
words. 

"You're  selfish.  Xancy.  Li  all  the 
years  I've  known  ynu,  nothing  has 
moved  you  but  Nancy  (.'uiilitt'e. 
You're  sweet  and  you're  pretty  and 
you  have  ])lenty  of  money,  and  that's 
all  thai  matters.    You  can't  work  for 

( (^iiittimett  on  page  1.5) 
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^sw'f    \Miv  didn't   I   know- 


low  II  1)V  so. 


Kaleidoscope 

(Cuiitiiiufd  from   lage  7) 

I  ain't  nothing  special — it's  him  gives  the  orders; 

But  as  a  team  we  are  doing  some  job  1 

(To  Heuienani.) 

Does  she  know  about  it? 

First  Girl: 

Wliy  no.  I  don  t. 

Lieuten.vnt:  t      ■  i 

AVe  haven't  talked  much  of  my  work.    -Now  1  wisli 
Slie  did  know  more  of  it^l'eel  its  significance. 

Second  Lieuten.vnt  : 

Well  Miss,  vou'd  liiid  it  was  some  knid  ol  job 
The  Lieutenant  here  is  \vhi|)i>ing  in  sliape. 
The  rest  of  our  unit — well,  we  ain't  so  smart. 
But  lie  is  showing  us  how  to  work  out 
Some  plans  that  are  wows— military  secrets  \ 

Lieutenant: 

I  wish  I  had  time  to — 

Second  Lieutenant: 

The  time!    Ihdl.  it's  late. 
I  came  to  find  out  what  time  we  should  leave. 

Lieutenant  {louh-ing  id  irnicli)  : 

We'll  have  to  push  off  inside  fifteen  minutes 
To  make  it  out  there  to  tln'  lield  bv  midnight. 

First  Giri-  : 

By  midnight !    Tonight  V 
Lieutenant  {iurning  u-llh  coiiijiDsuri')  : 

We're  leaving  at  dawn. 

First  Girl: 

Why  didn't 
Lieutenant : 

The  time's 

First  Girl: 

There's  so  much  to  say. 

Lieutenant : 

Yes;  I  do  wisli  I  coulil  tell  you  more 
Of  what  I  am  doing,  of  what  we've  accomplished; 
Of  how  our  unit  will  use  it  in  action 
In  the  climax  of  our  work— over  there. 
First  Girl  {direiird  for  llii'  inotunil )  : 

Your  eyes — you're  inspired  with  youi-  work.  1  believe. 
Lieutenant : 

If  only  you  understood 
Knew  all' the  labor 

And  sweat  we've  put  into  it 
And  now  it  works ! 
We've  brought  to  life 
A  formula  on  ]5a])er 
And  now  we'll  take  it 
To  work  over  there  I 

First  Girl:  .     ,       ■, 

And  vou  speak  of  "we"  us  you  would  your  fraternity. 
Men  like  that  one  {iinliniti's  Seciiiiil  Lieutenmil ). 
What  have  you  in  common  V 
He's  very  nict — but  not  what  we're  used  to — 

Lieutenant: 

What  we  have  in  common  is  bigger,  my  dear, 

Than  you  or  me  or  my  social  fraternity. 

You  don't  see,  do  vou?   How  can  I  e-\])lain 

Without  flowery  phrases?   Look— we  can't  ask  now 

For  life  to  look  after  us.  answer  our  needs, 

Our  courses  are  mechanized ;  all  we  can  do 

Is  respect  the  present  for  what  it  is  worth, 

And  build  with  new  places  and  new  personalities, 

Sonuthing  that  carries  us  through  to  the  end. 

First  Girl  (impatient)  : 

Respect  the  present  you  say?   If  is  with  us. 


Daddy 

(Coiitiiiueil  from  page  3) 

a  lot  of  trouble,  so  the  doctor  is  go- 
ing to  help  her.  But  she  is  not  sick." 
Daddy  had  felt  the  perspiration 
trickle  down  his  temples,  and  was 
irritated  that  Jerry  should  make  it 
all  so  much  more  confusing. 

Jerry  had  balanced  on  the  sides  of 
his  ankles  a  minute,  trying  to  accept 
this  latest  paradox.    He  decided  to 
try  once  more. 
'"Daddy  ?'" 
"What?" 

"Daddy,  was  I  any  trouble  to 
Mother  when  I  came  too?" 

Daddy  just  shoved  his  chair  back 
then  and'  sprang  up  menacingly. 
"Damn  it,  NO,  but  you  are  now. 
Xow  will  vou  please  leave  me  to  my 
l)reakfast  "in  peace?"  And,  as  Jerry 
subsided,  i)uzzled,  from  the  dining- 
room,  be  heard  Daddy  repeat  slowly 
to  the  cup  of  coffee,  ^"No,  Jerry 
wasn't  any  trouble  at  all." 

There,  on  the  sun-s]ilashed,  ch)ud- 
shadowed,  Aprilly  hill,  Jerry  wond- 
ered why  Daddy  thought  he  hadn't 
been  any  trouble  at  all  before,  and 
was  now. 

The  sun  was  .staining  everything 
red  -  orange  when  Jerry,  dragging 
muddy  boots  across  the  clean  kitchen 
linoleum,  spotted  the  coconut  cake  in 
the  china  closet.  With  a  surreptitious 
noise  of  delight,  he  dropped  his 
hurry  jacket  to  the  floor  and  idinibi'd 
toward  the  prize. 

"Jeremy,  is  that  you?'"  Jerry  re- 
membered that  today  cake  might  not 
he  the  most  imiiovfaiit  thing  in  the 
house. 

"Here  1  am!"  he  yelled,  with  a 
glance  at  the  mud  tracks  on  the  floor. 
"Come  in  here  a  minute,  Jerry."' 
Jerry  couldn't  analyze  the  stern,  re- 
lieved, joking,  ponderous  tone  in 
Daddy's  voice.  It  was  new  to  Jerry. 
He  decided  he  wasn't  going  to  be 
scolded  though,  for  having  been  gone 
all  day.  Jerry  was  hungry.  Jerry 
was  dirty.  Jerry  had  been  exploring 
aliout  einht  square  miles  of  Aprilly 
woods  aiid  flelds  all  day,  sharing  a 
lunch-box  with  Dominick,  the  rail- 
road-crossing man.  Jerry  went  in  to 
face  Daddy. 

Daddy  had  combed  his  hair. 
"Where "ve    vou    been    all    day. 
Jerry  ?" 

"Oh,  everywhere.'"  Jerry  wanted 
to  tell  Daddy  about  the  fish  he  saw 
in  Featherbed  creek,  and  the  new 
landslide  over  by  Pleasantville.  and 
the  wreck  Dominick  told  him  of. 
"Jerry  ?" 
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"Jerry,  you  have  a — there's  some- 
one— Jerry,  you  liave  a — little  broth- 
er HOW."   Daddy  hated  to  lie. 

"Daddy!    A  brother!" 

"A  brother !"  Daddy  looked  into 
Jerry's  astonished  dear  gray  eyes. 
"Well,  not  exactly.  Yes.  of  eourse, 
Jerry,  your  brotiier."' 

"Can"  I  see  him?" 

"N"ot  now — Mother's  resting.'' 

■'Oh."  Jerry  looked  down  at  his 
muddy  boots  and  then  up  at  Daddy. 
"Daddy,  udiy  isn't  he  e.nicily  my 
brother!-'"' 

Daddy  gazed  for  a  long  minute  at 
Jei'ry,  and  then,  running  his  fingers 
through  the  tousled  hair,  began: 
"Jerry,  j'ou  rememlier  tliis  morning 
at  breakfast?" 

"Yessir.'"    Jerry  remembered. 

"I  told  you  then  that  you  didir't 
give  any  trouble  to  ]\Iother  at  all  like 
that  she  had  today,  didn't  1? 

"Jei'ry,  do  you  rememlier  tliat  lit- 
tle wooden  box  you  made  Mother  last 
Christmas  ?  Of  course.  .\nd  you 
know  how  jiroud  we  were,  and  how 
much  we  loved  it — because  you  made 
it.  And  see  this  little  silver  box  on 
file  table  with  all  the  carving  on  it? 
Well,  Jlother  and  I  were  looking  for 
a  liox  like  that  for  a  long  time  and 
we  found  this  in  a  little  sho]).  We're 
both  very  fond  of  it,  because  it's 
valuable  to  us  for  all  sorts  of  reasons. 
You  know,  for  memories,  and  lie- 
cause  it's  so  beautiful,  and — well,  it 
was  just  what  we  wanted." 

Jerry  nodded,  and  waited. 

"Well,  Jerry,  this  little  fellow  up- 
stairs. Mother  and  I  sort  of  made 
him.  Xot  like  you  made  the  little 
box,  but  we're  proud  that  we  diil  it.'' 
He  paused. 

"Did  you?" 

"Yes.''  Jerry  didn't  niifice  the  awe 
in  Daddy's  answer  l>ecause  he  was 
busy  with  a  new  thought. 

"Daddy,  didn't  you  make  me  too?'' 

"Xot  e.xactly,  Jerry.  Y"ou  see.  we 
wanted  3'ou,  so  we  found  you,  just 
like  the  silver  box  —  someone  else 
made  you,  Jerrs'." 

"God  ?•' 

"Xo — yes.  Well,  jierhaps.  I  mean, 
anotlier  Daddy  and  Mother,  who 
died  almost  immediately  after." 

"Another!  But,  Da—."  Jerry 
stopped,  struck  by  the  incredible 
thought.  He  looked  up  at  Daddy, 
and  suddeidy  Daddy  became  blurred. 

"What,  Jerry?  What  did  they  die 
of  ?  Your  father  died  before  you  were 
born,  and  your  mother  .soon  after 
your  birth  because  she  was  sick."' 

"X"o,  I  mean — "  He  couldn't  say 
anything.  He  wasn't  thinking  really 
about  those  dead  people  who  made 

(Contiiuiei!  on   page   12) 


Amos  at  Pleasantville,  1938 

LEILA  SEMPLE  FELLNER.  '4(5 


Amos  appeared  nl  the  church  hazaar 
And  strode  Uirough  the  booths,  his  hlocl'  ei/rs  hhiiing. 
Silent  he  strode,  hut  his  silence  was  fierce, 
And  the  croirdx  drew  had',  and  whispered  and  pjinled. 
Amos  paused  at  a  gaudi/  counter, 
Picl'ed  up  a  pinwlieel  and  tore  off  its  irnii/s, 
"Thus,"  he  cried,  "tints  will  your  vanity  perish!" 
A  young  girl  whimpered,  tlie  young  men  frowned. 

Amos  strode  on,  liis  blade  beard  blazing. 
He  mounted  tlie  stand  where  the  deacon  had  stood. 
Some  were  stilt  laughing  and  pitching  their  pennies. 
Some  were  singing  and  toasting  tlie  girls, 
Drinl-ing  and  ftirting  and  dancing  and  lying ; 
Some  were  watclring  the  Curio-Man. 

"Tlius  spealis  God,"  cried  Amos  the  propJiet, 
"Here  is  your  folly  and  here  is  your  doom. 
"For  you  liave  turned  and  forgotten  your  fathers, 
"Yrm  liave  forgotten  the  truth  of  your  fathers, 
"You  have  forgotten,  but  He  slifdl  remember. 

"You  merchants  a/id  basin es.<:-men 

"Steeped  in  your  copper, 

"Twisting  your  ribbons  of  lies  and  of  graft, 

"Loading  i/our  balances,  breading  your  marlicis — 

"117/^/7'  is  the  justice  your  fiire-falhers  died  for? 

"You  girls  of  the  rillage 

"I m modes!  and  wanton, 

"Twisting  your  ribbons  of  shallow  deceit, 

"Following  pas.<:ion  u-liile  painting  your  mirrors.- 

"Where  is  the  honor  your  mothers  kept  pure? 

")'oii  sdfis  of  the  rillage 

"Lustful  and  reckless, 

"Twisting  the  truths  that  you  promised  your  parents, 

"DrinMng,  caroimng,  forgetting  tomorrow, 

"Pleasing  your  fancies  and  rotting  your  souls : 

"Whei-e  are  the  itleals  that  lortnred  the  martyrs? 

"You  wives  and  i/mt  n-idmrs 

"Clothed  in  hypocrisy. 

"Twi.'iting  the  key  in  your  n-edlocls,  from  boredom, 

"Bargaining,  bichering,  bearing  your  grudges, 

"Longing  for  other  men  :  locking  your  chamber  doors ; 

"Where  is  the  truth  and  the  love  of  your  mothers? 

"Hear  then,  you  fools,"  criiul  the  prophet  of  terror, 

"Know  that  the  Lord  will  remember  your  sins. 

"Know  that  His  anger  is  righteous. 

"His  punishment  coming  will  scrape  out  the  rottenness, 

"You  are  the  rottenness, 

"Scrape  out  the  rotted,  and  bum  out  the  dead. 

"Your  cities  are  putrid 
"Your  homes  are  prjlluted 
"Your  courts  are  defiled 
"And  your  hearts  are  incest. 

"Wli//  do  you  enter  the  house  of  your  Father? 
Admire  the  stone-work 

(Continued  on   page   17) 
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This  Evening 

ELIZABETH  (IRAdE  SCHOENHEIT,  "40 

Thf  sl-ij  is  II  blue  i/hiss  hoirl 
]\'illi  II  rliipjieil  eilge. 

EiirVier.  pink-  sifrup  slri'iimi'i]  from  tlif  sun 
Iiilii  /III'  irliilf  iiieriiii/iii'  o]  rloiiils 
Mil  hi  II II  ii  siiiice 
Fur  our  ihiili)  hri'inl. 

Till'  iriiiii,  siii'iilniiji  ill  iifh'r  llir  pui'/y,  is 
ruiiiiiiiij  II is  liiiijfi-  iiriiuni'l  inside 

The  siiuce  howl. 


Are  You  a  Literary  Critic? 


TTEHE  arc  four  literiiry  selections, 
*-  each  ilescrihiiif;'  an  evening.  To 
test  your  literary  ei'iticisni,  list  tin- 
followinu'  ill  oriler  of  tlieir  worth. 
Tlien  turn  to  patre  twenty  to  find  tlic 
sources  Troiii  wliii-li  they  were  taken, 
anil   thus  c-omparc  your  cvaluatinns. 

A.  "It  was  now  the  sweetest  hour 
of  the  twenty-four.  'Day  its  ferviil 
fires  had  wasted.'  and  dew  fell  cool 
on  jianting  ])lain  and  scorched  suvn- 
init.  \\'here  the  sun  liad  liiiiic  ilowii 
in  siiiijjle  state^ — pure  of  the  pomp 
of  clouds — spread  a  solemn  purjile, 
hui-ning  with  the  light  of  red  jewel 
and  furnace  flame  at  one  jioint.  on 
one  hill-peak,  and  extending  higli  and 
wide,  soft  and  still  softer,  over  half 
liea\en.  The  east  had  its  own  charm 
of  fine,  ileep  hlue,  and  its  own  modest 
tfem.  a  rising  and  solitary  star;  soon 


it    would    lioast   the   moon  :   hut    she 
was  yet   iicneatli   the  horizon." 

P).  "The  pale  evening  rrept  steal- 
thily down  from  the  misty  hills. 
wra|)]iing  its  purple  lingers  around 
the  still  trees.  The  sky  faded  so  im- 
])prceptibly  that  the  first  star  pricked 
through  the  flimsy  curtains  of  the 
east  before  the  last  pink  cloud  in  the 
west  had  faded  to  grey.  The  sere 
hrown  grass  settled  down  nearer  the 
thirsty  earth,  the  dew  springing  like 
sweat  on  the  tireil  blades,  as  the 
crickets  started  tuning  \ip  for  the 
night's  concert.  A  dog  howled,  and 
then  howded  again  in  defiance  of  the 
echoing  Imwl  the  purple  hills  tossed 
back." 

C.  "Ft  was  II  typical  summer  eve- 
ning ill  . I  line,  llie  atmosphere  being 


ill  such  delicate  equilibrium  and  so 
transmissive  that  inanimate  objects 
seemed"  endowed  with  two  or  three 
senses,  if  not  five.  There  was  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  near  and  the 
far.  and  an  auditor  felt  close  to 
everything  within  the  horizon." 

D.  "It  was  a  warm  night.  The 
cool  breeze  which  usually  sprang  U]i 
with  the  going  down  of  the  sun  be- 
hind the  cha])arral-crested  mountain 
was  tliat  exeiiing  withheld.  The 
t'everishiiess  of  the  day  and  its  fierce 
passions  still  filled  the  cam]).  Lights 
moved  restlessly  along  the  lianks  of 
the  river,  striking  no  answering  re- 
flection from  its  tawny  current  .  .  . 
.\nd  aliove  all  this,  etched  on  the 
dark  lirmanient.  rose  the  (moun- 
tain), remote  and  passionless, 
criiwiicd  with  the  remoter  stars." 
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Concerning ; 


ATMUl. 


'April  is  the  cruelest  niuntli,  breed- 
ing 

Lilacs  out  of  dead  land,  iiiixins' 

\reiii(iry  with  desire,  stirring 

I  hill  mots  with  spiiiio-  rain."' 

— T.  S.  Eliot, 

"The  Waste  Land." 


■'()!   how  this   spring  of  love  re- 
semhleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April 
day!" 

— ^\'illiam  Shakespeare, 

"The  Two  (ientlemen  of 
\'erona." 


■'Now  grim)'  April  conies  again, 
Maketh   hlooni   the   lire-escapes, 
Maketh  silvers  in  the  rain. 
Maketh  winter  coats  and  capes 
Suddenly  all  worn  and  shaVibv 
Like  the  fur  of  winter  hears, 
Maketh  kittens.  iiiaKeth  hahy, 
^[aketh   kissing  on   the   stairs. 
Maketh  hug  crawl  oul  of  crack, 
Maketh  tickling  down  the  back 
As  if  sunlight  stroked  the  spine 
To   a   hurdy-gurdy's  whine 
.\nd  the  shower  ran  white  wine.'" 

— Stejiheii  \'inceiit  Beiiet 
"For  City  Spring."' 

'April's  ivorv  niodnlight.'" 

— Thomas  Babington   Macaulcy. 
"The  Prophecy  of  Capys."' 


■Oil.  to  be  in  England. 

Now    that   April's   there." 

— Kohert   Hi'owning, 

"Home  Thoughts  from 
Abroad." 

'April  prepares  her  green  traffic  light 
\\u\  the  world  thinks  (io."" 

— Christopher  IMorley. 
"John  Mistletoe." 

'.Vpiil's  anger  is  swift  to  fall, 
Apiibs  wonder  is  worth  it  all."' 
— Sir  Henry  Xewholt. 
"The  Adventurers." 
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Kaleidoscope 

(Continued   from   page  S) 

We  are  the  Present  now.  we  and  all  we've  clone. 
Can  you  be  human,  to  give  me  r-old  theorv 
A^'lien  I  r-an  see  hi  your  eyes  and  your  smile 
All  that  one  week  with  all  that  we  shared  ? 
When  over  coffee  at  tables  for  two. 
When  skating  around  tlie  rink  to  a  waltz. 
When  talking  a  half  hour  each  ihiv  on  the  phone. 
I  besan  to  sense  vour  thoughts  and  your  feelings. 
.\nd  then  tbe'-e  was  void. 

Lievtkn'axt: 

There  would  b"  voiil  now: 
Now  I  am  leaving  for  (Jod  knows  bow  long. 

FiKST  Girl  : 

T  told  you  that  I'd  rather  have  hive  and  b^e  it. 

Is  your  heart  not  big  enough  to  divide? 
Lieutenant : 

Xo.  not  divide:  when  I  uive.  'twill  be  all. 

And  then  I'll  not  fear,  but  now  T  feel — 
First  (hw. : 

Still  vou  say  "Itut" — oli  foroiv  '  nie. 

Forgive  me  for  letting  the  flesh  and  the  devil 

Corrupt  sound  ])rinciple  with  hunum  feeling. 
LiFUTENANT  (paiifte:  .iloirli/)  : 

Do  vou  think  I  have  forgotten  so  .soon 

The  oneness  that  grew  between  us  as  two? 

Do  vou  tliink  I  can  look  at  you  and  not  remember 

All  that  vou  si)oke  of?   All  that  and  nioiv? 

(Siuldrnh/  lurnfi  his  bad'  fo  lii'r.) 

But  can't  you  understand  how  it  would  be 

To  strengthen  the  oneness  to  be  tcirn  in  two? 
FiR-sT  Girl: 

And  so  you  want  life  to  stand  still  while  there's  war? 

People  must  hear  the  mind:  ignore  the  heart? 
Lieutenant : 

No!    Not  ignore:  but  direct  its  course. 

You're  making  it  banl  to  be  tirni,  but  T  must. 
First  Girl  : 

I'm  being  unwomanly  in  what  I  say   .   .   . 

LlEUTKNANT   {slid  lie  II 1 1/)  : 

You  are  too  womanly  in  what  you  say. 

In  how  you  say  it,  in  how  you  look. 

If  it  weren't  too  late — 
First  Girl: 

Is  it  too  late  ':• 
Lieutenant  (lool-unj  nl  his  inilch)  : 

I  .should  be  gone;  (look's  ii/i)  will  you  come  witb  me? 

And  in  the  taxi  I'll  try  to  say  better 

Why  T  felt  it  wrong  to  go  on  as  we  were 

W'Ik  11  the  brief  present's  so  soon  decomposed. 

And  when  the  future  is  only  a  question  mark. 
First  Girl  {joyfully )  : 

But  now  it's  presnt,  to  say  and  to  feel 

In  one  shoii  ride  to  the  cam]i — shall  we  go? 

{They  siart  Q-ff  left  hurriedly  as  the  Second  Lieiileiiniif  eiilers  lefl. 
Second  Lieutenant  {Irenthlessly)  : 

You  lietter  hurry,  we  can  just  nuike  it ; 

I  have  a  taxi-cal)  waiting  outside. 
Lieutenant  {loolis  at  First  Girl;  back  to  Second  Lien/en  nil)  : 

You  run  along  then,  and  we'll  grab  another : 

She  has  got  to  get  her  coat. 
Secoxo  Lieutenant : 

To  get  her  coat  ? 
Lieutenant : 

Yes,  she  is  going  witb  me  to  tlic  field. 
Second  Lieutenant: 

I'm  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  the  cab's  full. 


Daddy 

(  Coiitiiuieil  frnm  page   9) 

him.  whom  be  didn't  know  or  under- 
stand. He  was  thinking  about  Dad- 
dy, his  Daddy.  But  Daddy  wasn't 
his,  was  he  ?  He  was  only  Daddy  to 
the  little  boy  upstairs,  luit  not  to 
Jerrv.  Jerrv  couldn't  call  him  /(is' 
Daddy. 

"What  is  it,  Jeri-y  boy  ?  Won't  vou 
tell  Daddy?" 

Jerry  looked  up  at  Daddy,  and 
then  down  at  his  muddy  boots.  Then 
he  started  slowdy  for  the  door,  and  as 
he  turned,  a  crumpled  raisin  slijijied 
from  his  poclcet.  He  stared  at  it.  and 
then  the  woi'ds  came  out  painfully. 

"Xo,  —  sir.  Xo,  I  —  can't  tell  — 
Daddv.'' 


Despair 


LKILA  SFMPLF  FELLNEK,  '^(3 

Diisl i/.lile  II  iiiolh  irilh  hriil-eii  iriiigs 
Willi  liri'iiL's  them   more  ni/niiisl 
Till'  insolent  irliite  stiire 
Of  crystal. 
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Go  Away 

BETTY  ANN  BASS,  '4G 

Go  iiinii/ 

(id  iiiriii/ 

I'm    tud   ti It'll 

Til  jihiii  lit  heillij  friiilils 

Toiliii/. 

Soiiii'Oiic  ill  lipiirij  xhopx 

Is  sliiiiiliiii/  nil   nil/  hriiiii. 

l^onieuiie  has  let  n  psli  liixik 

Ciilrli  III  1/  lii'iirt. 

Ml/  jilllsi-  is  hi'illiilf/ 

Lik-i'  II  lirt'd  clocl\ 

I  mil  II  sliinluir 

Til  II I   III!'  11101)11   ciisfs. 
do  iiiriii/. 


Come  to 


"The  Home  of 
Better  Values" 


LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 


He's  already  got  five  men  piled  u])  out  tlieve. 

And  look.  T  am  afraid  we  will  he  late. 
LiiiUTKNAXT  (lo  First  Oirl)  : 

Run  get  your  coat,  we'll  get  another. 

Don't  wait  for  us — you  go  on  and  get  there. 
SiccoM)  LiKUTENAXT  (fiijitidedl  1/ )  : 

But.  you  know  you  can't  get  anothei-  cali. 

I've  run  down  tlie  street  for  the  last  liall'-an-lioui-. 

They're  carting  the  Saturday  niglit  lomls  nrdiiiid. 

AVe  had  a  lielluva  time  to  persuade  him 

To  hurn  u])  his  gas  going  out  to  the  licld. 
LiKUTEN.VNT  (First  Girl  lool-s  lit  him  )  : 

T  said  we'd  liml  one. 
First  Girl: 

What  if  you're  late? 
Secoxd  Lieuten.vnt  : 

LATE?   Oil,  no,  you  can't  he:  if  you  got  penalty. 

If  we  jnilled  out  with  some  otli  r  lieutenant — 
FiitsT  Girl: 

Why  then  your  work  and  your  men  would  he  gone 

Without  you.    Then  what  would  you  do? 

SlOCOXn   LlEI'TEXANT  : 

Tjady.  for  (iod's  sake,  make  him  get  out  of  here. 
(Looliiiig  from  one  to  otticr.) 

Excuse  my  dis'es|iect.  hut  1  don't  get  this. 
Lieute.vaxt: 

No — nor  do  I  :  militarv  rules 

Seem  the  ruiinition  of  our  human  lives. 
Secoxd  Lieuti'xaxt  (coiisuttiiii/  initi  h  )  : 

In  eight  minutes  more,  'twill  he  too  late  to  niaki^  it. 

This  isn't  like  you — and  at  such  a  time! 
First  (iiRi.: 

Would  you  mind  going  on?    He  will  he  there. 
Secoxd  Lieutenant: 

Of  course:  I'm  soriv — but  orders  are  orders. 

{Exit. ) 
FiiisT  (iiRi. : 

What  have  I  done!    I — I've  been  a  thief 

In  trying  to  rekindle  a  light  in  your  ev<'. 

A  light  that  did  shine  for  me,  some,  in  our  week; — 
Lieutexaxt: 

ilore  than  some — 
Fiiis'i-  (iiKi.: 

— but  to  be  no  more. 

In  trying  to  get  thi^  response  T  was  stealing 

Th"  focused  attention  you  had  on  your  wdrk. 

On  the  job  that  you're  forced  to  do  now. 
Lieutenant: 

You  do  agree  then — vou  do  see  whv 

I  left? 
First  Girl  {iioilitiiig)  : 

.And  now  you  leave  again. 
Lieutenant: 

If  only  we'd  met  another  time   .   .    . 
First  Girl: 

Iiememl)er.  Lieutjuant.  you  said — "The  I'n'si'iit?" 

Now  I'll  face  it  witli  you;  but  ]ilease.  go — quickly. 

( Turns  fi-oni  liim.) 

(Till'  lights  begin  to  revolre  over  the  scene,   -lust  us  the  Lieutenant,  still 

looking  at  First  Girl,  approaches  the  e.rit,  the  croud  pours  past  him  to 

fortissimo  chorus  of  "Lonely  Heart" :  they  engulf  First   Oirl  as  they 

sirirl  around  the  table,  and  she,  finally  looking  back  for  Lieutenant  as  he 

approaches  the  exit,  is  forced  to  go  from  one  partner  to  another  in  the 

Paul  Jones,  passing  doirnstage  center  as  Lieuteniint  e.rit,  and  looking 

always  back  over  her  .shoulder  i.t  him.   .[s  the  Paul  Jones  breaks  up  irifli 

jii'iijile  strolling  out  as  before,  the  original  croird  gathers  at  the  tnlile.) 

(Cuiitimii':!  on  iioxt  pa^cj 
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Kaleidoscope 

(Contiinii'd  from  page  18) 

Xkw  Yorker  : 

God.  what  a  rat  race ;  what  strange  goons 

One  is  forcjd  to  dance  with  these  days. 
Ugly  Girt,  (approaching  from  oilier  side)  : 

Did  you  say  dance?   Don't  yon  mean  stom])? 

If  you  think  the  girls  are  had.  try  the  men. 

Texas  (approaching)  : 

I'm  not  so  liot  at  this  (hincing  myself. 

But  hack  liome  the  girls  seemed  to  follow  me  hetter. 

Sii.LY  Girl  : 

It's  so  hard  to  follow  a  foreigner's  dancing: 

You're  sort  of  jei-kv.  oi'  snnr  tliino-    1  guess. 
Captain  (aifliag)  : 

It's  a  shame  the  girls  don't  enjoy  the  dancing. 

They  all  seem  hored,  or  else  disgusted. 
New  Yorker  (sarra.^licalli/)  : 

Can't  see  why.  old  man.  if  they  can  daiic:^  with  yon. 
Older  Girl  (looking  ahead)  : 

Perha]js  it's  thems  dves  that  thev'ie  hored  with — they  (hin't  !:now. 
Harvard  (wallcing  unsteadily  hi  EirsI  ilirl  a/  lahle)  : 

So  we  meet  again?   Where's  that  Lieutenant? 

You  two  were  plainly  intensely  engrossed! 
Ugly  (iiKL  (i/airlrlif)  : 

Today  you  can  call  nolhing  your  own  ; 

Tomorrow  comes,  and  it's  swept  away. 

And  what  do  you  have? 
FiR-ST  Girl  : 

You  have  the  Present ! 

(All  slarl  al  her  sadden  enlh  usiasm .) 

{lAqhIs  \liiir  diiien  anil  gi'udaalh/  slop  rerolring.) 

Harvard  : 

What  is  the  ]n-cseiit  hut  mingling  mohs 
Of  all  classes,  all  uncongenial  people? 
The  madding  ci'owd  —  I'm  Coriolanian. 

FiE-ST  Girl: 

Oh,  are  vnu  really?    l)o  vou  think  he 
Had  as  nnuli  fun  as  Touchstone? 

H.-IRVARD  : 

We-ell.  no.  1  guess  not  :  nor  as  Orlando 

Or  Benedick,  an"  were  i/mi  I'osalynde  or  Beatrice. 
Silly  Girl  (lo  Te-.ras)  : 

()h-h-h.  can  //»(/  talk  alioul   Sliaki'spearc  and   Romeo?!! 
Te.vas   (al  a  loss)  : 

Gosh.  no.  I  can't:  you  sec.  down   in  "^I'cxas — 
Ugly  Girl  (lo  Silhj  Girl  as  she  pouts)  : 

— I  told  you  you'd  go  down  like  Jack-in-the-hox 

And  still  you  ha\e  your  heart  set  on  a  '"Romeo." 
First  Girl  : 

Come  on  now,  Texas,  sjieak  up  for  your  state 

If  the  girls  are  so  pretty  there,  the  hoys  mu.st  keep  up. 

(to  men. ) 

You  can't  be  in  Texas  now.  New  York,  or  Boston, 

So  why  not  bring  those  places  here  ?   Tell  us  all ! 

Oldlr  Girl: 

I  don't  think  1  could  cpiitc  sit  thi-ougli  all  that. 

Ugly  Girl  : 

They're  too  far  away  to  lie  interesting  now. 

First  Girl  : 

Boys?   Arc  you  going  to  let  that  slip  by? 
Captain  : 

The  lady's  right :  let's  show  'em  our  street ! 
New  Yorker: 

They  can't  a])preciatc  New  York  'til  they've  seen  it. 


Cow  Cow  Dirge 

HULDAH  HOLLADAY  EDEN,'-±.5 

Why  do  cows  eat  onion  grass 
So  early  in  the  spring? 

117///  do  coirs  eat  onion  grass 
A  nd  111  in  ereryth  ing? 

Nadir 

BETTY  ANN  BASS.  '4(1 

/  hare  felt  iiiitliiag 
Hut  the  city  street 
I  'old  and  hard 
Beneath  my  feet. 
I  hare  icalked  doirii 
Many  iiarroir  halls^ 
Beticeen  the  hroirn  and  tan 
Of  cheerless  walls 
And  at  the  end  have  sat 
Ml/  m iiiil  apiiii  a  seal, 
( 'old  and  liard 
IJnttending  gray  concrele. 


IN 

MEMORY 

OF 


MARY  JANE  PIERSON 
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XV 

(lustiivo  AdoU'o  Becquer 

Traiislatril  l'i-(iin  tlii'  Spanish  liy 

FRANCES  KAV  KRINKLEY.  "46 

Fhviling  gauze  of  Jighf  iiiisi 

Curled  ribbon  of  irhite  spnn/ 

Sonorous   iniise 

Of  harp  of  gold 

A'('.«  of  file  breeze,  irare  rjf  light 

)'(ni  irere  ihiit. 

)"()»,   shadoir    of   iiir   lliiif,   a\    iiianji 

I  inn's 
I  like  lo  loudi ,  i/ou  ranish 
Like  the  flame,  like  Ike  sound. 
Like  Ihe  niisi,  like  the  moaning 
Of  Ihe  blue  lake. 

The  siinnding  n-are  in  ihe  boundless 

srii 
The  irandering  coniel  in  apace 
Long  lament 
Of  Ihe  raucous  wind 
Perpetual  desire  of  something  better 
I  am  that. 

I ,  irho  in  nnj  agonij  to  your  eyes 
Turn  my  eyes  night  and  day; 
I .  who  run  tireless  and  wild 
Behind  a  shadow,  behind 
The  glowing  daughter  of  a  vision! 

Masquerade 

(C'f)ntiiuipil   frniii  page   7) 

a  decent  living  or  even  enjoy  God's 
dawn  because  your  gay  life  keeps  you 
u])  too  late.  .You're  afraid  to  love  the 
simple  things  of  living;  they  don't 
cost  anything.  They  might  soil 
Xancy  Cunliffe's  pretty  hands. 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,  Xancy.  I  talk  too 
much  ;  I  said  you  were  human,  too — 
remeniljer?  You've  seemed  real  to- 
night, Xancy,  warm,  as  though  you 
cai-ed.  It's  not  the  music;  I've  seen 
you  flushed  with  dancing  before,  and 
it's  different.  I'm  leaving  tonight, 
Xancy.  Will  you  be  here  when  I  come 
l)ack?  Can  vou  wait  that  long  for 
me  ?" 

Xancy  shrugged  her  shoulder. 
"Perhaps."'  she  said,  smiling.  "Shall 
we  go  l.iack?   It's  rather  cool  here." 

"Sistei- !"  Mother  Agnes  laid  her 
hand  firmly  on  Xancy's  shoulder. 
"The  sisters  are  going  to  the  chapel. 
Will  you  follow?''  Ann-Frances  rose 
silently  from  her  place  by  the  win- 
dow and  followed  the  meek  group  of 
nuns  from  the  room.  Cynically  she 
thought,  "How  many  of  these  fools 
are  called  Ann-Frances  ! !"  Arrogant- 
ly she  raised  her  head  and,  straight- 
ly  graceful,  passed  into  the  next 
chamber. 


First  Girl  : 

Why  not  take  us  there?    Texas  almost  transports  us 

Oiit  111  till'  \\'i'st.  just  by  his  ai-ccnt. 

Think  ^\liat  some  grjiphic  d  sci  iptiuii  could  ilo! 
SiLj.Y  Girl  (lo  Te.rns)  : 

Is  it  true  you  can  see  out  there  for  miles  and  mile.;? 

Do  you  think  it  would  help  my  near-sightedness? 
Texas  : 

The  West  can  cure  anything  I    Yc|i.  vou  can  see 

Away  'cross  the  plains ;  you  see  so  much  sky. 

That  at  sunset,  you'd  think  the  world  was  on  fire  I 

First  Girl: 

Let's  hop  a  '[ilane  off  to  Texas  together! 

Xicw  Y^orkkr  : 

Going  by  way  of  New  Yoik.  and   I'll  taki'  xou 
To  hear  th;'  best  bands  of  all  those  in  the  laud. 

CiPTAiN  {jolly)  :  ' 

Could  we  stoji  off  a  bit  at  Coney  Island  ? 
I've  always  wanted  to  ride  on  those  dips! 

Harvard : 

I  say.  if  we're  flying,  the  sky's  the  limit. 
Why  not  to  Boston  to  the  symphony  ? 

First  Girl: 

It  will  be  br  athless  I   Grab  your  hat  and  scarf  ! 
Imagine  the  people  and  places  there  are! 

Silly  Giel: 

You  needn't  imagine — you  see  all   kinds  here. 
But  I've  always  thought  of  the  "furriners''  as  queer. 

Old;  r  Girl: 

We're  all  a  bit  queer  to  each  other  these  days. 

Mixtures  of  strange  people  and  their  strange  ways. 

But  the  change  of  climate  on  the  "trip"  Is  lo\ely, 

( To  Captain.) 

I'm  almost  as  gav  as  vou — and  I'm  not  tirunki 

(To  First  Girl.)  ' 

And  you;  you've  certainly  changed  ! 

(Looks  off  left  smiling  knowingly.) 

When's  the  Lieutenant  coming  hack  to  join  us? 

P'iRST  Girl  (slowly)  : 

The  Lieutenant  won't  be  back  for  the  present 

That  Present's  past— but  it  died  with  its  boots  on! 

(Strains  of  "Lonely  Heart"  off-stage;  they  gradually  become  louder.) 

Oldkr  Girl : 

What  are  you  saying?    You  can't  mean  he's — 

First  Girl: 

I'm  saying  let's  drink  to  Auld  Lang  Syne 
To  all  our  pa,sts,  and  then  again 
To  New  Lang  Syne,  the  here  and  now — 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :   the  Present ! 
(They  rise. ) 

C'aptain  : 

A  likely  toast !  Hey — let's  do  the  song 
Change  it  and  jazz  it  to  tit  the  times   .   .   . 
(Starts  singing  off-key  to  tune  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.) 
"Should  NEW  acquaintance  be  left  out    .    .    . 
{stumbles. ) 

Harvard  (sings)  : 

— Because  the  old  are  still  in  mind? 

Captain  (heartily,  others,  joining  in,  drowning  the  approaching  strains  of 
"Lonely  Heart''   .   .   .    ) 
"Should  new  acquaintance  be  forgot 
OK  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syaie" — 
(As  they  are  .singing)  : 

curtain 
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Treasure  for  Tomorro\v 

LEILA  SEMPLE  FELLNEE,  '46 


/  look  (I  walk 

Oil  a  warm  grey  April  afternoon. 

It  was  Good  Friday — too  early  in  the  year  for  green 

And  too  late  for  grey,  when,  remembering. 

You  thinl-  the  trees  were  thick  with  leaves. 

And  there  were  just  some  scattered  yellow  huds. 

Some  daffodils,  half-wilted  from  a  Ihree-day  freeze 

And  sudden  snow  the  week  before. 

And  myrtle,  specks  of  August  blue,  blown  along  the  banks 

Of  the  red  clay  road. 

J  hardly  noticed  the  waiia  grey  clouds 

Or  the  daffodils,  or  myrlle. 

Even  as  I  saw  them ,  they  too  shriveled  into  salty  dust 

Before  the  acid  of  my  thoughts 

Which  cried 

What  are  these  clouds,  yeslcrday. 

Today, 

Tomorrow? 

What  are  these  leaves,  yesterday 

Today, 

Tomorrow? 

What  is  this  road,  tli.ese  flowers,  this  spring. 

These  thoughts, 

Y  ester  daij. 

Today, 

Tomorrow? 

The  red  clay  road  skirted  a  wooded  hill 

And  a  winter  wheat  field. 

The  woods  were  mostly  broira,  with 

Just  an  underskirt  of  green. 

Bui  as  I  follon'ed  the  dusty  (juiet  <  urves  of  the  road 

1  saw  in  the  woods 

On  the  other  side  of  a  small  rnvinn 

But  not  far  off. 

Twisted  and  sharp  and  lonely 

And  pure 

A  strange  pink-blossomed  Iree. 

1  do  not  know  what  fruit  it  bears  in  autumn. 

If  any. 

The  blossoms  were  pink,  thick 

On  the  free,  twisted  branches. 

I  wanted  a  branch. 

I  wanted  to  put  one  in  a  slim  silver  vase 

And  place  it  in  my  window 

Where  I  could  gaze  at  it. 

I  knew  it  wouldn't  last  long  there, 

A  d'-iy,  perhaps,  at  most , 

But  the  memory  of  haring  it  iniuld. 

There  was  a  break  in  the  road  near  by,  into  the  woods, 

A  dumping  ground 

Where  refuse  from  the  farm  ivas  throirn  to  rot. 

I  turned  in  there,  to  seek  some  footing 

Through  the  small  ravine  beyond. 

The  tree  seemed  near,  just  on  the  other  side. 

But  suddenly 

Three  lialf-wild  dogs. 
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Stiirflpd  from  some  soi'iUd  jirize,  Irupl  fnnii  llir  iJiiiii ji-hi'itp 
And  snarling,  madly  turned  on  me. 

When  tlie  red  claij  road 

Dipped  again  he-side  (lie  field  of  winter  ivlicat 

And  tlie  wooded  liill, 

I  paused  and  looli'ed  around. 

I  could  no  longer  .see  the  fragile  blossoms 

Whicli  smotliered  tJie  twisted  tree 

Standing  on  the  brink  of  the  ravine 

By  the  dump-heap. 

Guarded  by  three  wild  dogs. 

I  could  not  find  that  tree  now. 


Amos  at  Pleasantville,  1938 

(C'nritiiniril   from    paf^e    !l  ) 

(raze  al  llie  irindoir-li  aes 

Think  of  Itie  eaailles 

Thrill  al  Ihe  bisiiop's  roii  e 

Mumble  your  paters,  e.rulting  you  learned  llieni 

Better  than  your  neighbor. 

"I  bale  your  liymns  and.  your  sliff  invocations. 

"I  loathe  your  confessions  tliat  cleanse  you  for  guitl. 

"I  will  not  forgive  you  your  prize-winning  choirs. 

"I  laugh  at  your  silrer-stilclied  vestments  and  robes. 

"Wtiere  are  tlie  blood  and  the  tears  of  Ihe  silent? 

"Where  is  the  cpiiet  and  .self-loathing  one? 

"Wtiere  are  tlie  cJiildren  wJio  brought  me  iheir  bullercups? 

"Tliese  are  no  more,  for  you  scourged  tliem  and  moctied  them. 

"Thus  will  I  scourge  you, 

"You  flesh -sodden  fools. 

"You  shall  liiiow  blood  and  tlie  tears  of  Ihe  lonely, 

"Then  stiatl  you  cry  to  me. 

"I  shall  not  liear  you — 

"You  are  not  my  people. 

"Worsliip  yourselves. 

"And  be  damned!" 

Amos  was  silent,  his  hlactr  heard  Ircinhliug. 

He  left  tlie  dartt'  stand  and  Ihe  glittering  bazaar. 

(Some  were  still  laugliing  cmd  pilcliing  Iheir  pennies, 

Some  were  singing  and  toasting  the  girls, 

Drinlcing  and  flirting  and  dancing  and  lying. 

Some  were  tliinlcing  of  tlie  Curio-Man.) 
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ou 


ihink. 


U>c-      ua 


Iked     in     ixickuiorc/s  ? 


But  of  Yesterday 

LEILA  SEilPLP]  FELLNER,  '46 

Whlfc  peiids 

Scatlerrd  hy  flip  tlniinh-rslnnu 

Burij  i/niir  prrltij  fiirc.^  in  Ijic  mud. 

Do  not  bidii'i'i'  flir  sini , 

Hr  fiidi/  srorclii's  )/oii. 

Xiir  iiiiiiini  i/i)iir  iriiidhliuni  x/.'/V.v  of  rliitui- 
hhir 

Tlirij  soon  nil-  s/itiiii'd  inlli  smoke. 

Do  not  ri'cidl  llie  golden  hiiiglis  i/ou  lieiird 

Beneath  Ilic  sninvij  bnniclies  i/oii  earcssed. 

Forget  tliosc  smites. 

Sireel  tattered  fragite  petals. 

Burg  goar  spoiled  fa(  es  in  ttie  mud. 


The  Third  Finger 
Is  Unfamiliar 

(l)jts  of  (),nclenintie  Nasliisiii ) 
FKANCE.S  KAY  BKlMvLKY,  "  K.i 


Let's  ttiiiiti-  of  irires 

Tlieii  liarr  no  tin's 

At  teasi  not  in  ciillrgr 

But  li'ire  tliei/  gained  ti'miirledge? 

Tlud's  wind  the  re.<tt  are  leond-rum  — 

77/  leave  that  a  i  onundrum  ! 

Tlie  wife,  irlien  slie's  crpasnl  to  si uilg 
Will  get  a  tii'uiu  lliat's  rallirr  inuditr) 
Her  husJiiiiid  sai/s  site's  lost   llie  lial- 

ance 
.\iiit    iriiulil   site   Irindlg   use   tin-   lal- 

I'llts. 
The  most   raranl  in  her  elasses 
Slie  atuiost   altrags  passes 
But  when  site's  pa.ssed,  il  itppears 
The  liushiitid  elaiins  tliey're  his 

ill  ears. 

Faeilll  1/  atil eroottis 
aire  us  lauterooitts. 

I  would  fritter  litis  liitte 

In  joyftd  insoueiattee 

Ij  lite  husband  weren't  bright 

Which  is  rather  a  nouciance. 

Husbattd's  aren't  Itappij 
Willi  iiolhittg  to  ignore 
And  Ih'tt's  wliat  wives 
Were  t  realed  for. 
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Gustavo  Adolfo  Eec-quer 

Translated  from  the  Spanish  by 

FRANCES  KAY  BRIXKLEY.  ^(i 

Willi f  IS  poetnj'  i/oii  sill/  irliiJe 
Your  blue  ei/ps  hold  mine ; 
Wlinl   is  poetnj?    And  i/ou  ask  me? 
Poetry    .    .    .    It   is  i/oii. 


XL 

(4ustavo  Adolfo  Becquer 

Translated  from  the  S])anisli  liy 

FRANCES  KAY  BEINKLEY.  ■4(i 

Your  liiind  hetireen   my  hands 

Your  eyes  on  my  ei/es 

Your  loving  Iieud 

Lenning  on   my  shoulder 

God  knows  hoir  ninny  times 

With  lazy  step 

We  have  wandered  together 

Below  the  high   elms 

That  lend  mystery  and  stiade 

To  the  door  of  your  house! 

And  yesterday  .  .  .  a  year  passed 

Lightly  as  a  hreath , 

With  what  exquisite  grace 

Willi  irliat  admirable  assurance 

'i'ou  said  to  me. 

When  an  officious  friend 

Presented  us: 

I  believe  that  somewhere 

I  have  seen  you. — 0  fools  who  are 

Fashionable  com rades 

Of  the  salons 

And  who  wall-  through  there 

In  pursuit  of  gallant  intrigues : 

What  a  story  you  have  lost! 

What  dish  is  as  tasty  as  that 

Devoured  among  whispers  in  a  group 

Behind  the  fan  of  plumes  and  gold! 

Discreet  and  chaste  moon 

Crested  and  high  elms 

Walls  of  your  house 

Thresholds  of  your  door 

Be  quiet,  and  do  not  tell 

Our  secret! 

Be  quiet,  since  for  my  part 

I  have  forgotten  all 

And  she  .  .  .  she  .  .  .  there  is  no  mask 

Like  her  face! 
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In  every  city  in  America 
there  is  one  department  store 

whose  name  is  synonymous 
with  the  city  it  serves. 
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AXSWEES  TO  A1!E  YOU  A 
LITEKAl-JY  CRITIC? 

If  your  judgments  coincide  with 
what  is  considered  the  literary  merit 
of  the  selections,  your  score  would  be 
perfect.  According  to  tlie  value  of 
the  sources  C.  a  selection  from 
Thomas  Hardy's  "Tess  of  the  DTr- 
bervilles,"  should  come  first,  and  A, 
taken  from  Charlotte  Bronte's  "Jane 
Eyre"  should  follow  in  second  place. 
In  the  selection  D,  "mountain"'  was 
used  to  supplant  the  oljvious  "Sier- 
ra" in  Bret  Harte's  "Tennessee's 
Partner,"  which  should  have  third 
place.  Selection  B,  manufactured 
for  the  occasion,  has  no  merit  in  this 
criticism. 
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Old  Seaman 

Elizabeth  Grace  Schoenheit,  '46 

All  the  old  coals  and  slag  of  hurting, 
love  and  resentment  are  gone 
from  him. 
The  sea  sought  his  charred  soul. 
It  seeped  in  through  his  eyes 

and  nose  and  ears 
And  dissolved  the  painful  lumps 

of  hurt; 
And  made  him  Hke  a  sea  shell — 

hollowed, 

and  echoing  the  ocean's  monologue. 


Invasion 

Betty  Ann  Bass,  '46 

I  sit  inside  the  dark; 

I  am  so  small. 

The  wind  and  moonlight 

Play  shadows  on  my  wall. 

I  want  to  kiss  the  night, 

I  want  to  feel  its  silence  fall, 

to  touch  its  softness  with  my  hand. 

Tonight  my  brothers  die. 

Is  that  a  cricket  call? 

What  is  that  cry? 

The  grass  Hes  cool 

not  stickey  red; 

I  breathe  the  tangled  honey 'vine. 

All  the  people  are  in  bed. 

Who  sits  with  the  moon 

To  watch  the  dead? 
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Views  From  The  Ivory  Tower 

Katherine  Munter,  '47 


IT'S  raining  today;  it's  not  a  pretty  day  at 
all.  Somehow,  though,  it's  clean  and 
simple  and  sweet-smelling.  It's  the  kind  of 
day  that  makes  you  think  about  Life  and  how 
good  it  is  to  be  alive. 

Everyone  says,  "Life  can  be  beautiful"; 
how  many  really  believe  it?  Life  is  beautiful 
only  if  we  can  draw  happiness  from  it,  simply, 
and  give  that  happiness  to  someone  else.  It 
isn't  always  easy  to  smile,  to  look  with  hope 
beyond  our  present  difficulties  to  something 
better  in  the  future.  But  when,  in  the 
"future,"  we  do  look  back,  how  much  smaller 
our  troubles  seem — how  much  hghter  they 
might  have  been  had  we  smiled  and  been 
encouraged. 

A"  smile  of  happiness  can  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful thing  on  earth,  if  it  is  sincere.  And  sin- 
cerity is  something  you  can't  fake,  no  matter 
who  you  are  or  what  you  do.  A  little  black- 
haired  girl  from  one  of  Washington's  slum 
districts,  a  girl  who  had  known  poverty  and 
death  and  filth,  once  confided  in  us,  "I  had  a 
funny  dream  one  night.  I  was  standing  all 
alone  on  top  of  a  high  hill,  and  I  was  the  only 
person  in  the  whole  world  who  was  happy. 
It  was  dark  and  scary  and  not  very  nice.  Then 
all  of  a  sudden  I  thought  of  something  funny, 
and  I  smiled,  and  when  I  did,  a  big  star  crum- 
bled up  into  a  hundred  pieces,  and  all  the  star- 
dust  fell  down  into  the  world  and  made  it 
light  and  happy  again.  I  believe  in  smiling; 
it  is  something  good;  it  helps  you  help  others." 

That  may  be  a  child's  philosophy;  it  may 
be  unreasonable  and  idealistic  and  young;  it 
may  be  hard  to  beheve  in — but  that's  the 
point:  people  do  believe  in  it.  They  have  to; 
they  want  to  give  others  the  comfort  and  the 
joy  they  find  in  being  happy.  They  want  to 
make  Life  beautiful. 

This  issue  of  The  Brambler,  and  the  ones 
that  follow,  will  be  smiling  ones,  light  and 
cheerful,  full  of  young  hope.  We  are  not 
futuristic;  we  have  courage,  and  a  very  firm 
belief  in  the  good  things  of  the  present.  We 
have  a  handful  of  crooked  smiles,  to  share. 
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Whom  The  Gods  Love 


Majoan.Keddy,  '45 

Characters 

Echo,  an  oread 

Zeus 
Hera 
Narcissus 
Adraste 

MiONE 

Prometheus 
Other  Nymphs 


Setting;  An  open  place  in  the  wood  is  stw 
rounded  hy  trees.  To  the  right  is  a  large 
tree  with  a  door  opening  into  it.  This  is 
Echo's  home.  Upstage  left  is  a  small  pond. 
As  the  curtain  rises,  Echo  is  reading  a 
hoo}{.  Adraste  enters  center. 

Adraste:     Echo,  oh  Echo. 

Echo  (still  reading) :     Uh  huh. 

Adraste:     Guess  what  great  glory  befalls 

us  today! 
Echo:     Uh  huh. 
Adraste:     You're  not  Hstening. 
Echo  {loo\ing  up  from  her  hoo\) :     They've 

almost  proved  that  the  nymph  murdered 

the   satyr   after   all.     (looting   Adraste's 

pained  expression)  Fm  sorry.  What  is  it? 
Adraste:     -It's  just  that  Zeus  is  coming  to 

call  on  the  nymphs  today. 
Echo:    Oh,  my — goodness. 
Adraste:     What's  the  matter? 
Echo:     I  want  to  finish  my  detective  story, 

and  you  know  I  can't  bear  that  old  man. 

Promise  me  you'U  get  rid  of  him. 

Adraste:  I'll  do  my  best.  Here  he  comes 
now. 

(Enter  Zeus  center  escorted  b}i  several 
nymphs.) 

Adraste:     Hail,  thou  whose  glory  fills  the 

eternal  heavens. 
Echo:     Hello,  Zeus. 
Zeus:     Hail,  fair  creatures  of  a  day.    Echo, 

my  dear,  you  look  wonderful. 
Echo:    Thank  you. 


Mione:     Isn't  it  a  lovely  day? 

Adraste:     It  certainly  is.   Let's  all  go  for  a 

walk. 
Zeus:     Sweet  spring  spreads  flowery  carpets 

through  the  woods  for  mortals  and  for  gods 

to    walk   upon.     Besides,    I    haven't   had 

enough  exercise  this  week.  Come  on,  Echo. 
Adraste  :    Some  one  will  have  to  stay  in  case 

Hera  appears,  or  Zeus  might  get  too  much 

exercise. 
Eciro:    Thanks.   I  mean,  I'll  stay.   I  want  to 

finish  my  detective  story. 
Mione:     Why,  Echo,  I  thought  your  taste 

ran  more  to  romances  with  Narcissus  as 

the  hero. 
Echo  (blushing) :    Of  course  not.   He's  too 

conceited  to  care  for  any  face  but  his  own. 
Zeus:     Quite  right,  my  dear.    I  hope  you'll 

be  sensible  about  that  young  man. 
Adraste:     It  does  no  good  to  talk  to  her, 

Zeus,  we've  been  doing  it  for  weeks. 
Mione:     Oh,  leave  Echo's  love  life  alone. 

Let's  get  out  of  here  before  Hera  descends. 

Remember,  Echo,  if  she  appears,  head  her 

off. 
Echo:     Sure,  goodbye. 
(Exeunt  nymphs  and  Zeus  center.    Echo 

watches  them  go,  then  pic\s  up  her  hoo\ 

and  starts  reading.  Enter  Hera  down'Stage 


right. 


) 


Hera:  Zeus,  oh  Zeus —  (She  sees  Echo.) 
Hello,  Echo,  I  was  looking  for  my  husband. 
Have  you  seen  him  around? 

Echo:  I  saw  him  last  week  at  the  banquet. 
He  was  looking  very  well. 
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Hera:  Fve  hardly  seen  him  since  myself. 
Always  off  playing  around  with  the  muses 
or  the  nymphs,  but  Fll  teach  him  a  thing  or 
two  this  time. 

Echo  (hastily) :  Oh,  Mother  of  gods  and 
men,  wouldn't  you  like  a  cup  of  tea? 

Hera:  Thank  you.  I'd  love  it.  (She  sm\s 
down  on  the  groiuid,  ta\es  off  her  sandals, 
and  luxuriously  it'iggles  her  toes.)  I  don't 
believe  the  sandals  Hephaestus  makes  now 
are  as  good  as  they  used  to  be. 

Echo:    Well,  lately  he's  had  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Hera:  If  you  mean  that  terrible  scandal 
about  Aphrodite  and  Ares,  I  think  he  de- 
served it.  Anyone  who  can't  keep  his 
domestic  difficulties  to  himself  ought  to  be 
laughed  right  out  of  Olympus. 

Echo:  He  certainly  looked  foolish  pointing 
at  them  caught  up  in  that  net,  when 
Aphrodite  laughed.  And  you  know  darn 
well  that  any  god  there  would  have 
changed  places  with  Ares  gladly. 

Hera  (dreamily):  Or  any  goddess  with 
Aphrodite.  .  .  .  Not  that  I  approve  of  such 
goings  on,  of  course. 

Echo:  Some  of  the  Olympians  do  seem 
rather  fast.  Just  look  at  Phoebus. 

Hera:  Don't  do  that,  my  dear,  or  you'll 
turn  into  a  laurel  tree. 

Echo:  Don't  you  think  Daphne  was  a  bit 
hasty  about  that? 

Hera:  Yes,  I  do;  but  young  people  seem  so 
impulsive  these  days.  It  wasn't  like  that 
when  I  was  young. 

Echo:  Oh,  queen  of  heaven,  no  one  would 
call  you  old. 

Hera:  You're  sweet,  my  dear,  but  the  last 
thousand  years  haven't  made  me  any 
younger.  Since  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your 
mother,  wouldn't  you  like  to  confide  in  me 
a  little? 

Echo  (appreherisively) :    About  what? 

Hera:    About  Narcissus. 

Echo:    Thank  you,  I  wouldn't. 

Hera:  Well,  I  suppose  it's  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. (Aw\ward  pause.)  I  really  must  be 
off  to  find  my  wandering  husband.  (She 
starts  out  center.) 

Echo  (glancing  nervously  over  her  shoul- 
der) :  Please  sit  down  again,  Hera,  and 
I'll  tell  you  aU  about  him. 


Hera   (sitting  down) :     You  mustn't  think 
I'm  prying,  but  I'd  love  to  know. 


Echo 

He's  as  handsome  as  Phoebus. 

Hera 

Yes. 

Echo 

I  love  him. 

Hera 

Yes. 

Echo 

That's  all. 

(Continued   on   page    11) 

Psychology 

Barbara  Warner,  '46 

THE  International  Institute  of  Intellectual 
Idolatry  (commonly  known  as  the  I.  I. 
I.  I.)  has  released  data  on  one  of  the  most 
momentous  experiments  of  recent  months, 
conducted  by  Professor  Wilhelm  Wolfgang, 
famed  for  his  keen  and  thorough  inquiries 
into  the  behavior  of  bats. 

Personal  hardship  could  never  prevent  this 
intrepid  scientist  from  pursuing  his  experi- 
ments to  the  2;enith  of  possibility.  In  his  latest 
experiment  he  had  himself  sealed  from  Satur- 
day, September  2nd  to  Saturday,  September 
23rd,  in  a  completely  dark  room  with  v^^ires 
stretched  in  an  irregular  criss-cross  arrange- 
ment from  wall  to  wall.  Twelve  bats,  one  of 
each  sex  of  the  common  North  American 
varieties,  were  his  only  company.  This  daring 
experiment  was  chosen  as  the  only  practical 
way  in  which  Professor  Wolfgang  could 
prove  his  hypothesis:  (to  quote)  "The  species 
Homo  Sapiens  can  develop,  through  adapta- 
tion alone,  his  hearing  to  the  stage  of  the 
species  Chiroptera,  which  has  been  observed 
to  be  able  to  avoid  wires  in  a  dark  room." 

When  removed,  after  three  weeks  of  ex- 
perimentation. Professor  Wolfgang  was  com- 
pletely normal,  wanting  to  know  what  day 
it  was,  and  whether  the  war  was  yet  over. 
His  hearing  capacities  were  in  no  way  in- 
creased, which  conclusively  disproved  his 
hypothesis,  and  he  was  badly  bruised  from 
wire  cuts.  An  interesting  but  unexplained 
phenomenon,  which  had  developed  during  his 
imprisonment,  was  a  nervous  upward  and 
downward  movement  of  the  arms.  In  spite  of 
this  condition,  which  prevented  Dr.  Wolf- 
gang from  writing,  he  has  dictated  numerous 
volumes  containing  heretofore  unobserved 
facts  which  promise  to  revolutionize  the  field 
of  psychology. 
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The  Geranium  Plant 

Frances  Matton,  '45 


FELICIDAD  sullenly  removed  the  plates 
from  the  table.  But  her  anger  was  wasted 
on  the  Senora  Cervantes  who  was  busily 
engaged,  before  leaving  for  the  office,  in 
reading  her  mail  and  enjoying  a  last  cup 
of  coffee.  The  office  had  originated  as 
an  idea  with  the  Seiiora  when,  left  without 
a  penny  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
had  decided  to  go  into  the  export  business. 
Now  she  was  well  on  her  way  to  amassing  a 
small  fortune  by  shipping  to  American  stores 
the  mats,  blouses,  hats  and  novelties  of  her 
beloved  Mexico.  Unfortunately  the  constant 
rush  of  the  daily  work  combined  with  the 
high  altitude  of  Mexico  City  was  slowly  eat' 
ing  away  her  strength  and  there  had  been 
little  rest  for  her  and  her  staff  since  the  idea 
of  Mexican  novelties  had  caught  the  fancy  of 
American  stores.  It  seemed  to  her  at  times 
that  the  good  things  of  Ufe  were  sHpping 
away  from  her  or  rather  that  they  had  been 
caught  up  in  the  web  of  daily  living  and  that 
she  could  no  longer  reach  them.  There  was 
no  time  anymore  for  the  cup  of  hot  tea  in  the 
afternoon  or  the  weekend  drive  to  Cuerna' 
vaca. 

The  Seiiora  Cervantes  was  an  American 
woman  who  had,  late  in  her  life,  married  a 

Being  Is 

Taylor  Reese,  '45 
Being  is. 

At  least  I  thought  it  was 
But  one  day  to  my  dismay 

I  found  that  being  wasn't, 
Not  exactly  anyway. 
The  thing  that  appeals  the  most 
Is  the  fact 

that  essence  is  abstract, 
Can't  be  pinned  down. 
Held  constant, 

stabilizied. 
Nor  grinned  down. 
A  tough  nut  to  crack! 

Like  trying  to  see  your  back. 
It  can't  be  done. 


Mexican  of  prominant  family  but  Httle  money. 
Since  his  death  her  world  had  been  empty 
except  for  the  long  days  at  the  office.  Busi' 
ness  had  made  her  shrewd,  weariness  a  little 
more  harsh,  but  her  eyes  were  not  unkind 
when  she  looked  up  from  her  work  and 
smiled.  Putting  down  her  mail  for  a  moment 
she  looked  out  through  the  balcony  window. 
It  was  already  nine  and  she  could  not  sit  as 
in  the  old  days  and  enjoy  the  noise  and  ex' 
citement  which  drifted  up  from  the  street. 
She  loved  the  clatter  of  the  street  cars,  the 
calls  of  the  shoe  shine  boys  running  at  the 
heels  of  preoccupied  business  men.  She  knew, 
although  she  had  not  stopped  there  in  many 
months,  that  on  the  corner  an  old  woman 
would  be  seUing  oranges  and,  perhaps,  later  in 
the  day  hot  roasted  ears  of  corn. 

Felicidad  had  been  hoping  that  the  Senora 
would  be  late  for  work  that  day.  It  would 
serve  her  right,  sitting  there  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Had  she  not  told  Fehcidad  just 
one  week  ago  today  to  throw  away  the  potted 
geranium  which  sat  in  the  hall  window  by  the 
kitchen?  The  Seiiora  had  thought  it  was  dying 
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but  Felicidad  had  watered  it  carefully  every 
morning.  There  it  had  sat  until  a  few  days 
ago,  under  the  love  birds  whose  cage  swung 
drowsily  in  the  morning  sun.  Of  course,  An' 
tonio  had  told  her  that  the  old  lady  was  tired 
to  the  point  of  sickness  and  that  she  would 
never  know  if  she  did  not  throw  it  out,  but 
Felicidad  had  given  it  herself  to  the  servant 
girl  in  the  next  apartment,  the  one  with  the 
sweet  eyes.  She,  FeHcidad,  was  not  one  to 
incite  the  irritable  disposition  of  the  Seriora. 
Felicidad  had  told  the  girl  to  keep  the  plant 
and  see  if  she  could  make  it  grow,  and  now 
(as  she  had  told  Antonio  this  morning  when 
he  brought  in  the  tortillas),  the  plant  was 
growing  and  beautifully  as  anyone  could 
plainly  see  just  by  looking  across  the  court 
into  the  kitchen  window  of  the  next  apart' 
ment.  Once  back  in  the  kitchen,  she  glanced 
now  and  then  at  the  plant  which  nodded  to 
her  from  the  dark  window,  that  plant  which 
symboli2,ed  in  her  mind  the  serviHty  of  her 
position.  It  represented  the  endless  idiocyn' 
cracies  which  she  as  a  servant  girl  must  bear 
in  this  hard  American  woman.  Nothing 
seemed  right  anymore,  nothing  pleased  the 
Seiiora. 

The  Seiiora  did  not  have  time  to  think 
about  the  plant  even  as  Antonio  had  prophc 
sied.  When  she  came  in  for  supper,  she 
noted  for  the  first  time  that  it  was  gone. 
Ah,  but  there  were  the  love  birds!  Someone 
had  left  them  with  her  years  ago  and  had 
never  called  for  them  again.  She  had  come 
to  love  the  flashes  of  green  that  brightened  up 
the  hall  whenever  the  sun  shone  on  their 
feathers.  Just  now  she  felt  tired  and  did  not 
want  to  think,  but  her  mind  would  not  keep 
still.  She  did  not  look  up  when  FeHcidad 
served  her  during  the  evening  meal.  She  was 
thinking  abstractly  of  the  dust  and  color  of 
the  markets  and  how  they  contrasted  with 
the  cool  clean  grocery  stores  of  the  United 
States  which  she  had  almost  forgotten.  She 
thought  of  the  flies  buzzing  about  the  huge 
carcasses  as  they  hung  in  the  butchers  shops 
and  the  clinging  fingers  of  a  beggar  woman 
who  had  clutched  at  her  skirt  as  she  passed 
on  the  street.  It  struck  Mrs.  Cervantes  that 
she  was  very  lonely,  she  wanted  someone  with 
wisdom  and  understanding  to  reach  out  to 
her;  someone,  yes,  her  husband  whom  she  had 


known  too  little  and  too  late.  Here  in  this 
high  strung,  beautiful  city,  sadness  and  gayety 
seemed  to  be  at  the  same  pitch.  She  was  lone 
ly  because  she  was  not  one  of  these  people, 
not  Latin,  not  mystical,  not  poetic,  not  phil' 
osophical,  but  hard,  quick,  AnglcSaxon.  She 
was  not  among  her  people  here,  yet  she  could 
not  go  back  to  her  own  because  she  had  been 
too  long  away. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Cervantes  was  ill  and 
her  doctor,  who  had  been  warning  her  of  a 
possible  break'down,  advised  her  to  stay  at 
home.  True  to  their  sense  of  business,  how 
ever,  the  ofiice  staff  came  in  at  intervals  dur' 
ing  the  day  to  notify  her  of  telegrams  or 
letters.  By  evening  her  room  was  httered 
with  samples  of  materials,  blouses,  baskets, 
and  ropc'soled  shoes  which  they  brought  in 
for  her  inspection.  When  the  day's  work  was 
done,  Felicidad  brought  in  some  hot  soup  for 
the  Seiiora  and  on  the  tray  sat  a  potted  gera' 
nium  plant.  Laconically,  Fehcidad  informed 
her  that  the  servant  girl  next  door  had  sent  it 
when  she  had  heard  of  her  iUness.  Mrs.  Cer' 
vantes  smfled  as  she  sipped  the  hot,  satisfying 
liquid  and  she  leaned  back  against  the  pillows 
relaxing  thoroughly  for  the  first  time  in  many 
days.  She  was  touched,  as  she  always  was, 
by  the  unexpected  kindness  and  gentleness  in 
people.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  lying  very 
still  Hstened  to  the  honking,  clanging,  ring' 
ing  noises  of  the  street  now  muffled  by  the 
heavy  curtained  window  which  Felicidad  had 
shut.  How  she  loved  those  noises,  and  the 
love  birds  in  the  dark  hall,  the  heavy  carved 
furniture  from  her  husband's  old  home,  even 
the  Victorian  tapestries  in  the  parlor  .  .  .  she 
knew  that  she  was  falling  asleep.  She  did  not 
know  that  just  at  that  moment  Felicidad  had 
shut  the  kitchen  door,  leaving  a  note  on  the 
table  and,  pulling  her  green'black  shawl  over 
her  head,  had  tiptoed  down  the  stairs. 

Fervid  Nocturne 

Leila  Fellner,  '46 

Slow  and  deep, 

The  red  dusk  moon 

Is  lured  above  the  black  woods'hills 

By  the  broken  rhythm 

Of  the  swamp  crickets. 

And  a  lonely  dog. 
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Uncle  Moses'  Funeral 

Elizabeth  Joseph,  '4? 


SAM  Ryland  came  down  the  courthouse 
steps  and  started  walking  the  two  blocks 
to  his  car.  The  deserted  streets  and  sidewalks 
gave  off  a  shimmer  of  steam,  and  as  Sam 
crossed  the  street  his  heel  sank  into  the  soft 
melting  tar.  He  was  mentally  cursing  the 
business  that  had  brought  him  to  town  from 
his  cool  country  home  on  such  a  day.  He 
thought  of  the  shade  of  the  old  oak  tree  which 
leaned  over  his  wife's  room,  and  wished  he 
were  home  at  her  bedside,  talking  and  listen' 
ing  to  the  rustle  of  the  leaves.  He  smiled  as 
he  thought  how  much  better  Sarah  had  got' 
ten  since  he  had  had  the  house  insulated.  The 
doctor  had  said  that  soon  she  would  be  able 
to  get  up.  Before,  the  heat  had  been  too  much 
for  her.  Then  he  thought  of  Henry.  He  had 
certainly  meant  to  let  him  stay  in  jail  this 
time — that  damn  fool  nigger.  Henry  ought 
to  have  learned  his  lesson  by  now;  nobody  in 
their  right  mind  would  have  pulled  his  last 
trick.  A  stay  in  jail  would  be  good  for  him, 
maybe  calm  him  down.  But  Sarah  had  in' 
sisted  that  he  should  come;  she  had  said, 
'Tou  know,  Sam,  how  important  the  negroes 
think  funerals  are;  and  after  all,  Henry  was 
Moses'  only  son."  At  the  thought  of  Moses, 
Sam's  already  squinting  face  frowned  even 
more.  He  had  respected  old  Moses,  even  if 
he  did  have  a  family  of  no'good  rascals.  As 
he  hurried  past,  he  saw  that  even  Jerry,  the 
half'wit  who  sold  pencils  and  razor  blades  on 
the  corner,  had  pulled  his  chair  back  into  a 
sheltered  crack  between  two  stores.  He  got 
in  his  car  and  quickly  roUed  down  the 
windows. 

He  had  just  reached  the  outskirts  of  town 
when  he  noticed  that  the  landscape  was  dyed 
with  a  false  yellow,  and  that  everything  was 
roaring  with  an  ominous  stillness.  Instinctive- 
ly he  pressed  the  pedal.  The  funeral.  Uncle 
Moses'  funeral,  all  the  negroes  had  gone  to 
the  funeral.  Sarah,  sick  and  alone,  the  storm 
would  frighten  her,  and  that  tree.  ...  He 
forced  his  thoughts  to  stop  here  as  he  leaned 
forward  over  the  wheel.  Suddenly  the  yellow 
cast  over  the  earth  was  gone;  all  was  blinding' 


ly  white — only  for  a  moment.  Then  a  loud 
crack  of  thunder  shivered  the  countryside  as 
the  yeUow  reappeared.  Everything  seemed 
suddenly  animated;  Sam  could  feel  the  wind 
fighting  his  car. 

He  had  to  slow  the  car  as  he  turned  off  the 
highway  into  the  road  that  led  to  "Big  Oak." 
The  road  was  rough,  and  there  were  deep 
guUies  on  the  left  side.  Sam  thought  to  him' 
self,  "I  must  have  this  road  fixed.  Why  do  I 
keep  putting  it  off?"  He  drove  slowly  only  a 
few  minutes,  then  impatiently  he  gripped  the 
wheel,  braced  himself,  and  went  at  a  jolting 
speed  down  the  road  between  the  waving 
trees.   It  was  raining  now. 

As  he  neared  the  fork,  he  instinctively 
touched  the  brake,  ready  for  the  turn.  A 
slight  noise  nearby  made  him  look  toward  the 
ditch.  There  he  saw  a  brown  little  body 
pinned  under  a  fence  rail;  he  got  a  ghmpse  of 
a  patch  of  wool  and  two  eyes,  wide  and 
white.  The  child  was  not  crying,  but  was 
staring  up,  terrified.  The  lightning  and  thun' 
der  were  dangerously  near.  Sam  thought  of 
the  precious  time  he  would  waste  if  he 
stopped.  He  thought  of  Sarah.  The  storm 
was  getting  worse.  He  stopped.  By  now  it 
was  necessary  to  back  up  to  where  the  child 
was.  He  opened  the  car  door  and  jumped 
out.  The  wind  and  rain  stopped  him  and 
almost  beat  him  back  against  the  car.  He 
jumped  across  the  ditch,  sHpped  and  fell  back 
as  he  foot  touched  the  far  side.  He  clambered 
up,  and  leaned  over  the  child.  Her  large  lips 
in  an  effort  to  speak  only  trembled,  or  else  the 
words  were  stolen  by  the  wind. 

It  took  Sam  about  fifteen  minutes  to  pry 
the  rail  off  the  girl.  By  the  time  he  was 
through,  she  was  obviously  blubbering, 
though  the  sound  was  lost.  He  looked  and 
saw  that  she  was  not  badly  hurt,  then  he 
picked  her  up  and  carried  her  to  the  car.  He 
could  have  been  home  by  now.  .  .  .  The  car 
was  an  unsteady  haven  as  it  rocked  in  the 
wind.  Before  starting,  Sam  turned  to  the 
terrified    child,    "Stop   crying;"    he   had   to 
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scream  to  be  heard  above  the  storm,  "Where 
do  you  live?" 

She  only  stared  at  him,  gasping  for  breath 
between  sobs.  Finally  after  he  had  yelled  the 
question  three  times,  she  said  something.  All 
Sam  could  catch  of  it  was  something  about 
"Mama.  ..." 

"What's  Mama's  name?"  he  bellowed. 
Sobs.   "Who  do  you  belong  to?" 

She  gradually  stopped  crying,  and  finally 
said,  "Fse  Daisy's." 

Sam  knew  Daisy;  she  did  the  washing  for 
the  Rylands.  He  started  the  car.  He  wished 
he  could  roll  down  a  window;  he  was  insuf' 
ferably  hot. 

In  spite  of  Sam's  urgent  desire  to  get  home, 
it  was  necessary  to  go  slowly;  he  glimpsed  the 
road  only  now  and  then  between  the  driving 
sheets  of  rain,  and  the  wind  made  steering 
almost  impossible.  When  he  reached  Daisy's 
house,  it  took  him  some  time  to  persuade  the 
child  that  she  must  get  out  of  the  rocking  car. 
He  got  impatient  and  angry,  then  pulling 
himself  together  with  an  effort,  he  had  to 
admit  that  he  could  not  blame  her  for  not 
wanting  to  go  out  into  the  storm  again;  he 
didn't  either.  He  took  her  under  one  arm 
and  started  through  the  yard,  picking  his  way 
over  mutilated  chicken  coops  and  fences,  and 
dead  chickens.  Sam,  bent  double  against  the 
wind,  felt  Daisy  Jr.  squirming  with  terror. 
He  reached  the  shaking  house  just  as  a  fresh 
vigor  of  the  storm  was  evident.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  water  and  it  was  getting  deeper. 

He  realized  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  go  on  for  a  while.  Impatiently  he  waited. 
Among  other  things  he  wondered  about  the 
funeral;  had  the  church  been  hurt?  And  all 
those  negroes?  But  then  the  church,  he  re' 
membered,  was  in  a  sheltered  place.  Through 
the  window  he  saw  a  crooked  old  chinaberry 
tree  twist  and  break  about  midway  up  its 
trunk.  It  did  a  wild  cartwheel  about  the  yard 
and  finally  lodged  itself  against  the  outhouse. 
In  a  moment  the  outhouse  too  was  whirling 
away.  Daisy  Jr.  was  pulling  at  his  coat  and 
looking  up  at  him.  She  spoke  to  him  and  he 
wondered  what  she  had  said.  He  turned  back 
and  stared  at  the  splintered  stump  of  the  old 
tree. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Sam  was  again  on  his 
way  home.  He  was  walking;  the  road  would 


have  to  be  cleared  before  a  car  could  be 
driven  over  it.  Whenever  possible  he  ran, 
often  shpping  and  falling  in  the  red  mud 
which  dyed  his  clothes  in  great  splotches.  His 
mind  seemed  almost  void;  nothing  was  clear 
to  him  except  that  he  must  get  to  "Big  Oak" 
at  once.  He  ran  on.  He  did  not  pause  to 
notice  the  damage  done  to  his  property;  he 
was  not  even  aware  of  it.  He  ran  on. 

As  he  neared  the  last  curve  that  hid  the 
house  from  view,  he  started  to  run  faster. 
Then  something  seemed  to  stop  him.  Sudden- 
ly he  wished  that  he  could  forever  avoid  go- 
ing  around  that  curve.  He  was  tired;  his 
breath  came  in  short  loud  gasps  that  seemed 
to  stumble  hurriedly  over  each  other.  The 
after 'the-storm  sunlight  had  a  quiet  sharpness 
and  brilhance  that  was  strangely  disturbing,  so 
Sam  concentrated  his  ga2;e  on  the  fence  post 
at  the  turn,  and  ran  toward  it.  When  he 
reached  it,  he  stopped.  He  was  still  staring  at 
the  post;  now  he  noticed  that  it  was  leaning, 
almost  touching  the  ground.  For  a  minute  he 
stood  there  staring  at  the  old  fence  post  as  if 
it  held  some  strange  fascination,  then  with  a 
jerk,  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  up  the 
road  toward  the  house. 

Everything  was  all  right.  For  just  a  minute 
it  all  looked  right  to  him,  then  he  saw  it — the 
oak  tree.  He  stood  there;  he  did  not  move. 
He  tried  to  tell  himself  that  Sarah  might  have 
gotten  out  before  the  tree  fell.  But  he  knew 
it  was  not  true — only  the  old  oak  tree  had 
been  there  to  keep  her  company. 

With  his  head  bent  slightly,  Sam  walked 
slowly  toward  the  house.  All  was  quiet,  then 
he  heard  in  the  distance  the  haunting  strains 
of  the  Negroes'  songs. 

Time 

Beatrice  Dingwell,  '46 

We  plan  our  lives, — 

the  years,  the  months. 
We  scheme  our  weeks, — 

the  days,  the  hours. 
Our  every  minute  has  its  duty  to  fulfill: 
There  is  no  second  to  lose. 

But  what  fools!   We  forget  eternity. 
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Hitler  Caused  It  All,  Or  Did  He? 

Elizabeth  Joseph,  '45 
Elizabeth  Pender,  '45 

Hitler  growls;  the  cannons  roar. 

God,  Sinatra  is  a  bore. 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines  are  fighting  over  the  globe. 

While  Senators  and  Congressmen  calmly  read  The  Robe. 

Hitler  growls:   the  cannons  roar, 

The  ivy  climbs  around  the  door. 

Prince  Albert  makes  swim  the  heads; 

Franklin  and  Eleanor  sleep  in  twin  beds. 

Juvenile  deHnquency  is  blamed  on  working  mothers; 

Sociahtes,  from  cocktail  bars,  fight  for  bread  and  buthers. 

Sweet  Briar  girls  eat  margarine; 

Their  love  life  now  is  on  the  screen. 

Hitler  screams,  the  cannons  roar. 

Leap  year's  here;  'tis  fortyfour. 

Strikes  are  rampant,  labor  stinks; 

Ernie  Pyle  says  what  he  thinks. 

The  fourth  term  campaign  is  officially  launched, 

Winston  Churchill  is  great  but  paunched. 

Hitler  snarls,  the  cannons  roar, 

Tojo  knocks  on  Kai-Shek's  door. 

"The  Voice  of  the  Turtle"  Broadway  entrances, 

Hildegarde  at  the  Persian  Room  dances. 

The  tanks  roU  on  'mid  blistering  sand; 

Poland  loses  after  taking  a  stand. 

Joe  Stahn  is  running  the  war; 

He'll  get  just  what  he's  asking  for. 

Air  power  they  say  will  bring  victory  .  .  . 

Seems  feet  will  be  useless  to  posterity. 

A  Tree  Grows  in  Broo\lyn  to  the  reader's  delight; 

The  public  still  goes  to  see  Louis  fight. 

Maybelline  gives  you  that  starryeyed  gaze. 

Here  we  are  feeling  like  a  rat  in  a  ma2;e. 


YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  ON 

50  Single  Sheets 
50  Envelopes 

Smooth  White  and  Wycoff  Stationery 
in  tan  or  grey 
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WHOM  THE  GODS  LOVE 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

Hera:     Well — well,  by  Zeus! 

{Enter  Zeus  with  a  nymph  on  each  arm  arxd 

the  others  folloiving.  There  is  a  moment  of 

horrified  silence  as  the  two  groups  meet.) 
Zeus:    Hello,  my  dear.  Oh  Hades,  what  are 

you  doing  here? 
Hera:    I  might  ask  the  same  of  you,  though 

I  ought  to  have  known  that  where  the 

nymphs  are,  there  would  you  be  also. 
MiONE  (to  Adraste)  :     Oh  dear,  we  forgot 

about  Hera. 
Zeus:    Let's  not  quarrel  in  public.   I  was  just 

paying  a  friendly  call  on  the  nymphs.    I 

think  the  Olympians  should  fraterni2,e  with 

the  lesser  divinities. 
Hera  (pointedly):     I  suppose  you  call  this 

brotherly  love? 
(Zeus    hastily    hac\s    off    from    the    two 

nymphs.) 
Adraste    (to    Echo)  :      What    happened? 

Why  didn't  you  get  rid  of  her? 
Echo:    You  said  "Head  her  off,"  and  I  did. 

Why  on  earth  did  you  come  back? 
Hera  (overhearing  this,  she  turns  to  Echo)  : 

So  you  played  watchdog  for  their  sport. 

WeU,  ril  fix  you. 
Zeus:     Now,  Hera,  don't  be  too  hard  on 

Echo. 
Hera:    You  keep  out  of  this.    (Threatening' 

ly  she  approaches  Echo.)    Since  you  like 

to  talk  so  much,  henceforth  you  shall  speak 

nothing  but  the  last  words  spoken  by  an' 

other.   Do  you  hear  that,  you  gossipmon' 

ger? 
Echo:    You  gossipmonger! 
Hera  (turning  to  go,  she  stops) :    What  did 

you  say?  I'll  teach  you  to  insult  Hera,  you 

fool. 
Echo:    Hera,  you  fool! 
Hera:     This  is  too  much.    One  more  word 

out  of  you  and  I'll  box  your  ears. 
Echo:    I'U  box  your  ears! 
(The   nymphs   titter  and  even  Zeus   loo\s 

happier.  Hera  sees  that  she  is  beaten,  casts 

a  withering  glance  at  Echo  and  departs 

with  Zeus  right.) 
Hera  (going) :    From  now  on  I'll  thank  you 

to  leave  my  husband  alone.    (To  Zeus.) 

Let's  get  out  of  here. 
Echo:    Get  out  of  here. 
(Zeus    and    Hera    exeunt    hastily    as    the 

nymphs  hrea\  into  laughter.) 


Adraste:  Well,  it's  about  time  someone 
told  her  off.  She  needed  it. 

Mione:    Echo,  you  really  can't  talk? 

Echo:    Really  can't  talk. 

Mione:  Try  to  use  some  will  power.  I 
wouldn't  let  Hera  teU  me  what  to  do. 

Echo:    Tell  me  what  to  do. 

Adraste:  All  right,  dear,  I  will.  You  go  sit 
right  over  there  for  a  while.  (She  points  to 
a  \noll  toward  the  left.)  You  interfere 
with  our  inteUigent  conversation. 

Echo  (leaving):     Intelligent  conversation! 

Adraste:  This  is  awful.  We  can't  have 
that  all  the  time.  What  shall  we  do! 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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WHOM  THE  GODS  LOVE 

(Continued   from  page   11) 

Mione:     What  can  we  do?  No  one  can  set 

aside  Hera's  decrees. 
Third  Nymph:     Zeus  can,  but  he'd  never 

do  it  now. 
Adraste:     Anyhow,  Echo  can't  bear  Zeus. 

She  wouldn't  like  it. 
Mione:     Of  course,  the  person  we  need  is 
Prometheus.   He  just  loves  to  help  people. 
Fourth  Nymph:     Oh,  be  practical.    How 

could  we  ever  get  him  off  that  rock? 
Adraste:    That's  right.  Men  have  been  try- 
ing for  years  to  break  his  bonds. 
Mione:      Men  aren't  very  ingenious.    Has 

anyone  tried  to  untie  the  knots? 
Adraste:    No  .  .  . 

Mione:     Well,  what  are  we  waiting  for? 

Which  of  you  girls  have  long  fingernails? 

Adraste:     I'll  stay  here  and  take  care  of 

Echo.    Good  luck! 
Mione:     Keep  your  fingers  crossed! 
{Exeunt  nymphs  right.) 
Adraste:     Don't  be  so  downhearted,  Echo, 
everything  may  be  all  right.    Besides,  you 
can  still  say  something. 
Echo  (mournfully)  :     Say  something. 
Adraste:      Why   sure,   what   shall   I    talk 

about?   Haven't  you  had  enough  gossip? 
Echo:    Enough  gossip. 
Adraste:     Well,   I've  been  looking  for  a 
chance  to  tell  you  just  what  I  think  of 
Narcissus,  that  beardless  sissy. 
Echo  (unhappily) :    That  beardless  sissy. 
Adraste:    Exactly.  I'm  glad  you  agree  with 
me.   I  never  understood  why  you  were  so 
much  in  love  with  him. 
Echo:    So  much  in  love  with  him. 
(Enter  Narcissus  right.) 
Narcissus  (condescendingly):     Greetings, 
fair  dwellers  of  the  woods.    Lovely  day, 
isn't  it? 
Echo  AND  Adraste:    Isn't  it? 
Narcissus:     Any  news  around  here?  I  sup- 
pose  not.   You  poor  things,  rooted  in  one 
spot  all  your  Hves.  What  a  dreadful  bore. 
Echo:    What  a  dreadful  bore. 
Narcissus  (after  thinking  this  over  a  min' 
lite):     I,  on  the  other  hand,  lead  a  most 
exciting  life.    As  I  was  strolling  through 
the  woods  of  Thrace,  musing  on  the  beauty 
of  the  night — 
Adraste  (to  Echo)  :     On  his  own  beauty, 

no  doubt. 
Echo:    No  doubt. 


Narcissus  (looJ^ing  pained  at  the  interrupt 
tion) :     I  ran  into  Diana,  chaste  and  fair. 
She'd  stopped  in  to  see  how  Endymion  was 
getting  along — but  she  said  that  if  she'd 
met  me  first,  she  would  never  have  given 
him  a  second  glance.  I  told  her  gently  that 
no  woman,  divine  or  mortal,  could  capture 
my  heart. 
Echo  (entreatingly) :     Capture  my  heart. 
Narcissus:    I  haven't  time  today.  Sorry.  As 
I  was  saying,  I  let  her  down  easily.    One 
can't  be  too  careful  with  these  immortals, 
but  it  is  getting  monotonous. 
Echo:    It  is  getting  monotonous. 
Narcissus:     Well,  if  that's  the  way  you  feel 

about  it,  I'll  run  along. 
Echo:    Run  along. 

(Narcissus  departs  angrily  toward  left.) 
Adraste:      Well,  you  certainly  got  rid  of 
him  in  short  order.  What's  the  fool  doing? 
(Narcissus  stops  at  the  edge  of  the  pool,  see- 
ing his  own  reflection  and  \neels  down.) 
Narcissus:     Oh,  maid  whose  face  is  fairer 
than  the  Dawn's,  leave  this  damp  dwelling, 
come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 
Echo:    Be  my  love. 
Narcissus:    Will  you  not  answer?  Can  love 

not  lure  you  out? 
Adraste:     I  can't  stand  this.    One  fool  is 
enough,  but  two  is  too  many.  Echo,  try  to 
pull  yourself  together.    Goodbye.     (Exit 
center.) 
Echo:     Goodbye. 
(She   moves   hesitantly   toward   Narcissus, 

stops  indecisively,  then  turns  hac\.) 
Narcissus:    Oh,  beautiful  naiad,  do  not  dis' 

dain  me.  My  heart  is  breaking. 
Echo:    My  heart  is  breaking. 
(Enter  Zeus  right.) 

Zeus:     Hail,  fair  nymph.    Thy  wondrous 
beauty  drove  me  to  escape  Hera's  vigilant 
eye.  For  thee,  love  fills  my  heart. 
Echo:     Love  fills  my  heart. 
Zeus:     Then  why  waste  time?  Come  to  my 
arms.    (He  advances  as  Echo  turns  and 
runs.) 
Echo:    Come  to  my  arms. 
Zeus:     Well,  then,  don't  run  away  so  fast. 

You  should  be  honored.   I  love  you. 
Echo   (running  around  the  pool) :     I  love 

you. 
Zeus  (following  her) :     What  is  Narcissus 
doing  here?  Do  you  still  love  him? 
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Echo:     Still  love  him. 

Zeus:     Til  change  that  if  I  ever  catch  you. 

Ye  gods!  (Prometheus  enters  followed  b}! 

MiONE,  Adraste  and  the  other  nymphs. 

Echo  dodges  behind  Prometheus.) 
Adraste  :    Well,  look  who's  here,  the  Cloud' 

gatherer  himself. 
Prometheus:     Surprised,  Zeus? 
Zeus  (recovering) :     Not  at  all.    How  did 

you  get  here? 
Prometheus:    Feminine  ingenuity. 
Zeus:    WeU,  leave.  I,  the  father  of  gods  and 

men,  command  it. 
Mione:     You  stay  right  here,  and  see  what 

you  can  do  for  poor  Echo. 
Zeus:     There's  nothing  wrong  with  Echo. 

Just  leave  her  to  me,  and  she'll  have  nothing 

to  worry  about. 
Echo:     Nothing  to  worry  about! 
Prometheus:    Zeus,  I'm  not  convinced  that 

you're  the  best  guardian  for  a  young  girl 

like  Echo. 
Zeus  (advayicing  threateningly) :    Just  what 

do  you  mean  by  that? 
Prometheus    (holding    up    a    restraining 

hand) :    You're  old  enough  to  know.    (He 

turns  to  EcEio.)    Come  here,  child,  and 

let  me  see  what  I  can  do  for  you.    (He 

ta\es  out  a  laryngyscope  and  adjusts  it 

carefully  over  one  eye.)    Say  ah. 
Echo:    Ah. 

(Prometheus  regards  her  tonsils  intently.) 
Prometheus:    A  clear  case  of  hypersugges- 

tibility. 
Echo:     Hypersuggestibility? 
Adraste  :    Speak  the  common  language,  Pro' 

metheus. 
Mione:    Let  us  in  on  the  secret  too.   What 

does  it  mean? 
(Prometheus  sits  down  on  a  \noll  and  loo\s 

learnedly  about  him.) 
Prometheus:    As  you  know,  I  gave  to  mor' 

tals  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and  crafts, 

until  I  was  so  rudely  interrupted  by  our 

lord  and  master  here. 
Zeus:    I  object — 
Nymphs:     Objection  overruled.    Continue, 

Prometheus. 
Prometheus:     Thank  you.    I  gave  to  mor' 

tals  the  science  of  medicine,  but  Zeus  pre' 

vented  me  from  bestowing  upon  them  the 

science  of  psychology. 


Zeus:    That's  enough.  I  forbid  you  to  go  on. 
Prometheus  (mi per turbably)  :     Psychology 

is  the  only  thing  that  will  cure  Echo,  so 

pay  attention,  my  child.    The  power  of 

suggestion  depends  on  the  fact  that  any 

idea  tends  to  result  in  appropriate  action  if 

no  conflicting  idea  prevents  it. 
Echo:    Conflicting  idea  prevents  it. 
Prometheus:     That's  right.    Now,  you  de- 
cide, on  the  idea  that  you  won't  be  influ' 

enced  by  Hera's  suggestion. 
Echo:    Influenced  by  Hera's  suggestion. 
Adraste:     Come  on.  Echo,  use  some  will 

power. 
Zeus:     She  obviously  hasn't  got  any.    She's 

coming  away  with  me. 
Echo:    I  am  not. 
Mione:    You  can  talk! 
Adraste:     That  did  it. 
Echo:     How  wonderful!    I  can't  believe  it! 

Prometheus,  how  can  I  thank  you? 
Zeus:     Well,  thanks  a  lot,  old  man,  for  fix' 

ing  her  up.   We'll  be  seeing  you  sometime. 

(He  starts  to  lead  Echo  out.    She  jer\s 

away.) 
Echo:    Let  go  of  me,  you  old  roue. 
Prometheus:    Echo,  don't  you  like  Zeus? 
Echo:    No. 
Zeus:    Why? 
Adraste:     Because  she's  in  love  with  Nar' 

cissus. 
Prometheus:     Who's  he? 
Adraste  :    That  handsome  brute  over  by  the 

pond. 
Prometheus    (inspecting   him   through   his 

laryngyscope) :     What  on  earth  is  he  do' 

ing? 

Echo:    He  thinks  his  reflection  in  the  pool  is 

a  naiad  and  he's  fallen  in  love  with  it. 
Prometheus:     Mmmmm.   A  fellow  named 

Freud  is  going  to  have  a  lot  to  say  about 

people  like  that  in  the  twentieth  century. 

He's   definitely   not  the  person   for  you, 

Echo. 
Echo:     But  what  can  I  do  about  it?   I  love 

him. 
Zeus:    Come  with  me.  I'll  make  you  forget 

him. 
Echo:    No,  thanks. 
Prometheus    (putting    on    his    glasses): 

Silence,  everyone,  please. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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WHOM  THE  GODS  LOVE 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

(Short  pause.) 

Mione:    What's  he  doing. 

Adraste:  He  remembers  both  ways,  for- 
ward and  backward. 

Prometheus:  Ah!  William  James,  Mind, 
volume  nine,  page  one  eightynine,  eighteen 
eighty-four.  "Bodily  changes  directly  fol- 
low the  perceptions  of  the  exciting  idea, 
and  our  feeling  of  the  same  changes  as  they 
occur  is  the  emotion." 

Mione:  Ah,  yes — clear  as  the  stream  of 
Arethusa. 

Prometheus:  That  means  that  if  you  act 
as  if  you  were  in  love,  you  fall  in  love.  If 
you  act  as  if  you  weren't  in  love,  you  fall 
out  of  love. 

Echo  (loo\ing  thoughtfully  at  Narcissus)  : 
I  think  I  have  the  idea. 

Zeus:  Listen,  oh  Firegiver,  I  don't  like  the 
idea  of  you  interfering  in  here  and  giving 
away  the  secrets  of  the  gods. 

Prometheus:  Well,  oh  Thunderer,  what 
do  you  propose  to  do  about  it?  (He  ta\es 
off  his  glasses,  pushes  up  the  sleeves  of  his 
tunic,  and  advances.) 

Zeus  {hac\ing  away) :  I  have  to  go  see  Pluto 
about  Cerebus. 

Echo  (firmly):  Hail,  oh  great  Cloudgath- 
erer, — and  farewell. 

Adraste:  Poor  Zeus.  Let's  go  cheer  him 
up,  girls. 


(Exeunt  nymphs  and  Zeus.) 

Echo  and  Prometheus:  Thank  heavens. 
(They  sha\e  hands.) 

Prometheus  (jer/^irig  his  head  at  Narcis- 
sus:   What  about  him? 

Echo:    Oh,  yes,  unfinished  business. 

(She  wal\s  toward  Narcissus.  Halfway 
there,  she  loo\s  hac\  questioningly  at  Pro- 
metheus. He  nods  encouragingly,  and 
Echo  continues.  As  she  reaches  Narcis- 
sus, she  pauses  for  a  moment  and  then 
thoughtfully  pushes  him  into  the  pool. 
There  is  a  big  splash,  at  which  Echo  dusts 
her  hands  together  coy^tentedly  and  hurries 
hac\  to  Prometheus.  Hand  in  hand  they 
go  off  stage  right.) 
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Ding'Dong 

Leila  S.  Fellner,  '46 

There  are  tear'drops  hanging  on  the  Christmas  tree. 
The  boughs  droop  low,  and  soft,  and  fragrant. 
The  round  distorted  balls  of  colored  vision 
Are  scattered  on  its  prickly  fingers. 

Please  somebody  laugh. 

It's  so  quiet  here. 


Memory 

Betty  Ann  Bass,  '46 

In  the  mirror 

there  are  faces 

seen  within  the  gilded  frame. 

They  are  traces 

of  a  moment 

of  a  lady  with  a  fan, 

and  a  hundred  other  ladies. 

See  the  whiteness  of  her  hand! 

How  still  the  stillness 

in  the  room, 

and  the  colors 

in  the  gloom. 

Here  I  stand  before 

the  mirror  twice  my  height, 

and  my  face 

is  out  of  place 

in  the  twilight 

sitting  room. 
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Views  From  The  Ivory  Tower 

Joyce  Sentner,  '48 

THERE  was  a  cloud  over  Tina's  azure 
eyes  as  she  looked  up  at  us  from  her 
height  of  three  feet  four.  Tina  couldn't  quite 
remember  her  last  Christmas,  she's  just  seen 
two  of  them,  and  so,  in  her  candid  three^year' 
old  way,  Tina  asked  us,  what  is  Christmas? 

Oh,  that's  easy,  Tina,  we  answered  with 
the  suavity  of  our  antiquity.  Christmas  is  the 
nostalgic,  haunting  perfume  of  pine  needles, 
the  flaming  petals  of  poinsettas,  a  crystal  ex' 
cuse  of  mistletoe,  the  tinkle  of  broken  silver 
ornaments,  a  tangled  ma2£  of  colored  Lights. 
Christmas  is  glowing  tinsel,  and  snow  like 
sugar  frosting,  white  -  washing  the  whole 
world.  It's  the  hustle  of  crowded  stores  and 
the  jingling  of  bells.  It's  white  beards  and 
pink  cheeks.  It's  secrets  wrapped  in  red  and 
green  under  spreading  branches  and  it's  that 
empty,  excited  feeling  that  keeps  you  from 
sleeping  Christmas  Eve.   Understand? 

Tina  said  she  did,  but  we  knew  she  didn't, 
so  we  tried  again.  Tina,  Christmas  is  stars 
like  freckles  over  the  blue  velvet  sky.  It's 
"Silent  Night"  and  "Joy  to  the  World"  and 
Bing  Crosby's  "White  Christmas."  It's  the 
prayers  of  battlcworn  soldiers  and  the  gay 
laughter  of  little  children.  It's  the  warm  glow 
of  a  flickering  fireside  and  stockings  hung  ex- 
pectantly, trustingly  on  a  mantle.  It's  the 
friendly  cheer  of  Christmas  cards.  It's  a 
manger  in  a  little  town  on  a  biting  winter 
night  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  it's  the 
hope  that  was  bom  on  that  night.  Now  do 
you  see,  Tina? 

Tina  nodded  her  copper-bright  curls,  but 
still  her  frown  was  dubious.  Well,  Tina, 
Christmas  is  peace  and  kindness  and  happi- 
ness. It's  the  birthday  of  all  the  good  things 
in  the  world,  and  all  the  things  we're  fighting 
to  have  and  hold.  Christmas  is  love.  Tina 
understood  and  she  flashed  us  a  smile  —  a 
smile  of  faith  in  all  things. 

Your  smile,  Tina,  that  is  Christmas. 
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Return  Address 

Anne  Owens,  Candy  Greene,  '46 
A  Story  Based  on  an  Incident  Too  Strange  To  Be  True — But  It  V/as! 


a 


DAMN,  the  landing  gear's  shot  to  hell. 
Guess  this  is  going  to  be  a  foul  as  well 
as  a  forced  landing,"  Jeff  remarked  to  himself 
as  he  brought  his  P'38  down  out  of  the  clouds 
towards  the  arid  desert  of  Africa.  The  gas 
meter  registered  almost  empty  and  with  no 
chance  of  getting  back  to  his  own  division  he 
thought  he  had  better  land  where  there  was 
some  civili2;ation  in  sight.  He  made  one  last 
circle  and  began  dropping  towards  the  earth. 
He  was  coming  in  fast  and  a  huge  cloud  of 
sand  exploded  as  the  plane  hit  a  smooth 
stretch  on  the  outskirts  of  the  second  army 
encampment. 

"Sorry  to  disappoint  you  fellows,"  Jeff 
said,  climbing  out  of  the  plane  just  as  the 
rescue  squad  came  toward  him.  "  Traid  I'm 
not  a  case  for  the  hospital — just  dropped  in 
for  chow." 

Nothing  could  dull  Jeff  Marston's  unac- 
countable good  humor,  but  a  good  night's 
sleep  did  a  lot  to  put  him  back  on  his  feet. 
Next  morning  when  he  awoke  to  find  himself 
huddled  in  some  damp  blankets  on  the  clean, 
but  deserted  floor  of  an  old  Arab  house,  he 
didn't  bother  with  deliberating  on  his  luck  at 
being  in  one  piece.  The  thing  uppermost  in 
his  mind  was  to  locate  the  C.  O.  and  find  out 
how  he  was  going  to  get  back  to  his  squadron. 

The  Colonel  was  busy  and  glanced  up  only 
long  enough  to  see  a  tall,  blonde  lieutenant 
looking  at  him  with  straightforward  blue  eyes. 
"Well?"  said  the  Colonel  in  a  tone  implying 
that  he  didn't  have  much  time  to  waste  either 
with  formahties  or  junior  officers. 

"Sorry  to  bother  you,  sir,"  Jeff  said  with  a 
wry  smile.  "But  I'm  the  one  who  landed  in 
your  cabbage  patch  last  night,  and  I  was 
wondering  what  the  chances  were  of  getting 
back  to  my  outfit  today." 

The  Colonel  passed  a  hand  over  his  wor- 
ried  forehead.  "Sorry,  but  I  guess  you'U  have 
to  stick  with  us  for  awhile.  You  see,  we're 
moving  out  of  here  in  a  few  hours." 

Twentyfour  hours  later,  although  the 
Allies  had  gained  the  offensive.  Lieutenant 


Marston  was  no  longer  the  cocksure  young 
flier  he  had  been  earher  that  morning.  Perched 
on  the  top  of  a  half'track,  he  had  only  time 
enough  to  think,  with  the  heart  of  a  flier, 
how  he  longed  to  be  above  it  all,  when  he 
heard  the  roar  of  motors  overhead  and  looked 
up  to  see  a  Stuka  diving  straight  for  him.  The 
swift  falling  bomb  had  the  appearance  of  a 
rain  drop  hanging  breathlessly  for  a  second 
before  splashing.  It  missed  the  half'track  by 
a  hundred  feet,  but  Jeff's  nerves  were  set  on 
edge  by  the  terrible  repercussion.  Right  in 
front  of  him  he  saw  a  man  blown  to  pieces  by 
the  flying  debris  of  an  exploding  jeep.  The 
strong,  the  brave  Jeff  Marston,  whose  picture 
had  appeared  in  all  the  leading  newspapers 
back  home  the  time  he  had  shot  down  six 
Jerries  over  Bizerte,  was  shaken  with  a  fear 
he  had  never  felt  during  his  eighteen  months 
in  the  Army.  "I've  got  to  get  ahold  of  my 
self,"  he  thought,  and  braced  his  feet  hard 
against  the  bottom  of  the  half'track  in  order 
to  stop  his  legs  from  shaking.  "It  may  be  bad 
up  there  in  the  clouds,  but  at  least  it's  a  hell 
of  a  lot  cleaner  than  this  ground  army,"  he 
said  to  the  lieutenant  at  his  side  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  half'track.  "The  Jerries  may 
give  us  a  rest  for  a  minute,"  Jeff  said,  looking 
up  into  the  cleared  sky.  Think  I'll  stretch  my 
legs  a  bit." 

Climbing  down  from  the  half'track,  Jeff 
headed  towards  a  deserted  Italian  tent  in 
hopes  of  catching  a  catnap  before  the  next 
wave  of  Stukas.  Lifting  up  the  flap  he  saw 
evidence  of  the  hasty  exit  the  Italians  had 
made  when  the  Allies  sprang  their  surprise 
attack.  The  straw  floor  of  the  big  tent  was 
littered  with  pieces  of  torn  clothing,  and 
books  bearing  the  Fascist  insignia.  Just  then 
he  noticed  a  cigarette  lying  near  the  edge  of 
the  scattered  belongings.  He  looked  at  it  with 
curiosity.  "Well,  I'U  be  damned.  It  isn't  one 
of  those  lousy  Wop  cigarettes,  after  all.  The 
engineers  certainly  are  getting  careless  when 
they  start  throwing  these  around."  Leaning 
down  to  pick  it  up,  a  half  burned  envelope 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Peace 

Diane  King,  '48 


PIERRE,  the  tiny  wrinkled  little  French- 
man, was  dead.  In  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing his  body  was  buried  on  La  Colline  des 
Fleurs,  The  HiU  of  Flowers.  Only  his  wife, 
old  and  wrinkled  as  he  had  been,  climbed  the 
steep  path  and  with  tears  watched  as  he  was 
lowered  into  the  grave.  Pierre  would  be  lone- 
ly there — there  where  it  was  dark  and  cold. 
She  wondered  if  he  would  be  frightened,  if, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  he  would  awake 
and  cry  out  for  her.  Would  he  reach  out  for 
her  and  find  only  the  hard  wood  of  his  coffin? 

Marie  turned.  There  were  things  that  must 
be  done.  The  garden  was  overgrown  with 
weeds,  the  fence  needed  mending,  and  tomor- 
row early  she  must  go  to  clean  up  the  inn  for 
it  was  her  day.  The  path  was  narrow  and  she 
walked  slowly. 

Night  came  quietly,  but  Marie,  sitting  in 
the  darkness  of  her  room,  did  not  notice  it. 
Her  unseeing  eyes  stared  at  the  whispering 
shadows  outside  her  window.  Were  they  con- 
spiring against  Pierre,  those  shadows?  Did 
they  tell  among  themselves  how  the  war  left  a 
wound  in  his  mind?  Were  they  laughing? 
She  leaned  forward  tensely,  straining  to  hear. 

"Ah!  Listen  to  me.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
this  queer  little  man.  He  was  a  great  soldier 
in  the  last  war,  you  see.  Oh,  but  indeed  he 
was!  When  he  saw  the  enemy  he  turned  his 
back  and  hid.  They  could  not  make  him  fight. 
He  swore  that  he  would  not  kill,  but  he  was 
scared.  He  was  scared,  I  tell  you,  and  he  did 
not  fight." 


Yes,  the  shadows  were  laughing  and  the 
echo  was  bitter.  Marie  felt  strangely  dead  in 
her  heart. 

"Marie,"  the  room  had  grown  suddenly 
warm,  "they  are  always  laughing  at  me, 
aren't  they?" 

He  stood  there  before  her,  the  young  dis- 
illusioned soldier  she  had  first  met.  But  his 
voice  was  firm  and  sincere  and  there  was  a 
light  in  his  eyes. 

"I  was  right,  Marie.  I  was  right.  I  who 
come  to  you  from  the  grave  know.  For  some 
the  grave  is  cold,  but  for  me  it  is  warm.  It  is 
warm  because  I  know  that  I  did  right  in  refus- 
ing to  kill.  When  others  said  it  was  out  of 
fear,  I  began  to  believe  them.  I  thought  of 
myself  as  a  coward  and  found  comfort  in  the 
night  only  when  I  could  reach  out  and  touch 
you.  But  now  I  know.  Now  there  is  peace 
in  my  soul  and  my  grave  is  warm." 

"I  am  glad  you  have  found  out,  Pierre.  I 
knew  all  along.  All  along  I  had  faith  in  you." 

She  saw  him  smile  and  then  he  was  gone. 
The  little  room  was  quiet.  Slowly  she  got  up 
and  lit  the  lamp.  There  was  a  rosy  glow  and 
the  shadows  in  the  corner  were  still  and  un- 
derstanding. Only  those  outside  went  on  with 
their  laughter  and  whispering.  Marie  pulled 
down  the  shade. 


Meg,  when  you  see  her, 
tell  her  I've  gone  on  up 
to  get  Psych  Lab 
started. 
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The  Wolfs  Tactics 


Peggy  Jones,  '45 


"TT EY,  get  out  o'  them  prunes."  This 
JnL  was  yelled  by  an  apoplectic  store 
keeper.  "Thank  God  when  the  stage  comes. 
And  keep  out  of  the  apricots!  Think  I  can 
afford  to  feed  you  all  the  time?" 

The  addressee  grinned,  and  lazily  slouched 
away  from  the  apricot  barrel.  He  was  of 
medium  height,  slender,  and  good  looking. 
Wavy  brown  hair  was  flattened  moistly  on 
his  forehead,  and  green'gray  eyes  laughed  at 
his  tormenter.  He  was  dressed  all  in  black, 
from  the  top  of  his  twenty  dollar  Stetson  to 
the  tip  of  his  hand'made  boots.  Two  guns 
swung  low  in  a  quiet  warning  to  all  beholders. 
He  went  under  the  title  of  the  Black  Wolf, 
having,  in  the  parlance  of  the  times,  left  his 
name  to  home. 

"Now,  now,  Jim,  don't  get  excited.  I  only 
ate  about  a  pound." 

"A  pound!"  Jim  yelped.  "Those  apricots 
are  worth  sixty  cents  a  pound." 

"Cheap,"  grunted  the  Wolf.  "In  that  case 
you  won't  care  if  I  have  some  more." 

"You  keep  away  from  that  barrel  or  I'll 
bust  yore  skull  open,"  Jim  threatened,  hefting 
an  axe  in  his  right  hand. 

"Okay,  if  you  feel  that  way  about  it,"  said 
the  Wolf,  and  moved  over  to  the  window, 
where  he  idly  played  with  some  tacks.  The 
storekeeper  came  to  his  side,  peered  out  and 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Here  comes  the  stage,  and  now  I'll  get  rid 
of  you.  You  can  have  some  o'  the  tacks  to 
play  with,  if  you  want,"  he  generously  of' 
fered. 

"Gee,  thanks,  pal,"  laughed  the  Wolf,  "I'll 
keep  them  to  remember  you  by,"  and  stuck  a 
handful  in  his  pocket. 

The  stage  pulled  up  in  a  flurry  of  dust  at 
the  door  of  the  store,  which  was  also  the  stage 
station.  The  Wolf  and  Jim  stepped  outside 
and  lounged  against  the  wall.  Three  passeu' 
gers,  two  men  and  a  woman  got  out  yawning 
and  stretching.  The  driver  jumped  down  and 
was  greeted  by  the  Wolf  and  Jim. 

"Mike,  can  I  ride  with  you?"  inquired  the 
Wolf. 


"Sure,  be  glad  to  have  you,"  answered 
Mike. 

The  fresh  horses  lunged  out,  and  before 
Mike  could  bring  them  down  to  a  sane  pace, 
the  town  was  small  on  the  horizon.  Jim,  left 
leaning  lonesomely  against  the  wall  was 
startled  to  see  a  head  poked  inquiringly 
around  the  corner.  He  was  distinctly  startled, 
as  the  head  belonged  to  a  very  large  and  very 
black  stalhon.  The  horse  snorted  and  then 
whisked  down  the  road  in  pursuit  of  the 
stage. 

The  next  few  hours  passed  monotonously. 
The  sun  was  glaringly  hot  and  the  dust  rose  in 
white  clouds,  coating  everything.  The  horses 
had  settled  into  a  steady  trot,  and  the  stunted 
mesquite  slid  by.  Occasionally  a  coyote  ap' 
peared  in  the  distance  or  a  sidewinger  slipped 
from  under  the  wheels.  Mike  and  the  Wolf 
carried  on  a  desultory  conversation  which 
eventually  died  out. 

Far  ahead  a  green  line  appeared  which 
marked  a  slender  trickle  of  water  that  passed 
for  a  roaring  torrent  in  that  desert  country. 
Again  the  passengers  descended  while  the 
horses  were  watered.  The  Wolf  jumped  light' 
ly  down  and  walked  aimlessly  around,  hands 
jammed  in  his  pockets.  Suddenly  he  swore 
and  jerked  out  his  right  hand,  sticking  his 
thumb  in  his  mouth.  Taking  it  out  he  re' 
garded  it  anxiously,  then  cautiously  explored 
his  pocket.  Pulling  out  a  tack,  he  looked  at  it 
thoughtfully.  Suddenly  a  guileless  grin  stole 
over  his  face.  Dropping  the  tack  back,  he 
peered  around  to  see  if  he  had  been  observed, 
but  everyone  was  watching  the  horses.  He 
straightened  up  and  strolled  over  to  join 
them. 

The  passengers  wearily  clambered  into  the 
stage,  and  the  Wolf  pulled  himself  up  to  his 
place  beside  the  driver.  Mike  had  not  yet 
mounted,  and  the  Wolf  made  some  mysteri' 
ous  passes  over  Mike's  side  of  the  seat.  A 
moment  later  Mike  climbed  up,  picked  up  the 
reins,  settled  his  feet  comfortably,  and  sat 
down. 

With  a  howl  of  anguish  that  scared  the 
horses,    he   arose   with   haste.     The   horses 
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plunged  forward,  standing  Mike  on  his  head, 
then  throwing  him  to  the  ground.  The  Wolf, 
horribly  startled  by  it  all,  grabbed  for  the 
reins  and  dragged  the  horses  to  a  halt.  Turn' 
ing  to  look  back,  he  was  convulsed  to  see 
Mike  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  the  air 
around  him  fairly  crackling.  Lunging  to  his 
feet,  Mike  scrambled  up  the  side  of  the  coach. 
As  his  head  rose  above  the  edge  of  the  seat  he 
was  frozen  by  the  appearance  of  the  Wolf's 
gun  a  foot  from  his  nose.  The  longer  he 
looked  at  it,  the  larger  it  grew,  until  he 
clutched  violently  to  keep  from  falling  into 
the  yawning  cavern. 

"Just  relax,  Mike,"  cooed  the  Wolf.  "I 
wouldn't  harm  a  hair  of  your  head."  (This 
was  a  nasty  crack,  as  Mike  was  very  bald.) 
"All  I  want  is  the  express  money."  So  saying 
he  reached  down  into  the  boot,  tossed  the  box 
containing  it  to  the  ground,  and  then  leapt 


after  it.  By  some  magic,  the  gaping  gun  muz;' 
2;le  never  left  an  ahgnment  with  Mike's  nose. 
A  shrill  whistle  was  answered  by  the  thunder 
of  hooves  and  the  magnificent  black  stallion 
swept  into  view. 

A  few  deft  movements  and  the  Wolf  was 
astride,  the  money  box  tucked  under  one  arm. 
Before  Mike  could  collect  his  scattered  wits 
the  Wolf  was  sky  hned  on  a  distant  hiU,  and 
as  the  stud  reared  he  swung  his  hat  in  a  final 
insult. 

Poor  Mike,  for  once  in  his  life,  was  speech' 
less.  To  be  robbed  was  bad  enough,  but  to  be 
robbed,  insulted,  and,  so  to  speak,  stabbed  in 
the  back,  was  too  much.  With  a  deep  sigh  he 
released  his  pent'Up  breath,  picked  up  the 
reins,  settled  his  feet  comfortably,  and  sat 
down.  Again  his  howls  rent  the  air  and  reach' 
ing  cautiously  around  he  extracted  a  long  and 
vicious  tack  from  the  seat  of  his  pants. 


Sparkling 

Barbara  Warner,  '47 

It  was  so  little. 

Delicate 

As  the  tinkle  of  a  tiny  bell — 

Silvery — 

On  the  water. 

Moonlight 

Sparkling. 

You  can  not  speak  of  it  in  long  sentences  that  roll, 
Powerful,  in  heavy  waves. 

Thundering  the  heights  and  widths  and  depths  of  all  man  sees. 
Shrieking  to  the  distant  boundaries  of  all  man  knows. 
Echoing  the  surge  and  thunder  that  is  life. 


It  was  too  little. 
Trivial, 

Just  one  breathless  instant  out  of  space- 
Silvery — 
On  the  water. 
Moonlight 
Sparkling. 
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The  Ballad  Of  The  Gypsy  Girl 

Dorothy  Corcoran 


"Fll  read  your  palm,  Fll  read  your  palm, 
For  a  very  paltry  sum." 
Gold  earrings  showed,  and  black  eyes  flashed, 
As  she  beckoned  all  to  come. 

Many  answered  the  gypsy  girl. 
They  Hked  to  hear  what  lay 
On  future  paths,  and  one  and  all 
Liked  much  her  charming  way. 

On  every  one  she  cast  a  spell 
With  potent  gypsy  charm. 
But  in  the  crowd,  one  Edmund  Paine 
She  did  utterly  disarm. 

Each  night  the  youth  came  to  the  camp. 

Just  without  the  town, 

To  watch  the  gypsy  from  afar. 

To  cherish  a  smile  or  frown. 

"YouVe  foohsh,  Edmund,"  he  often  heard, 
"But  wait  awhile — you'll  see." 

Yet  still  he  kept  his  watch  and  loved 

This  maid  of  Romany. 


He  thrilled  to  every  dancing  step. 
Every  beat  of  her  tambourine. 
Each  night  she  seemed  to  him  lovelier 
Than  ever  before  she'd  been. 

One  night  he  told  her  of  his  love. 
She  answered  him  with  a  smile. 
Then  danced  away — said  she'd  return 
Perhaps — in  a  Httle  while. 

She  danced  away,  and  as  she  went 
Threw  him  a  kiss,  then  twirled 
With  a  swish  of  her  crimson  skirt. 
As  into  the  crowd  she  whirled. 

Night  after  night  young  Edmund  came 
To  the  camp  where  the  gypsies  stayed. 
But  to  this  day  he's  ne'er  seen  again 
His  dancing  Romany  maid. 

ENVOY 

Reader,  you  see,  the  joys  of  life 

Are  but  passing,  dancing  things; 

And  oft'  when  they  seem  the  nearest,  they 

Pass  softly  on  sudden  wings. 
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Hotel  Lobby 

Frances  Matton,  '45 


THE  girl  in  the  red  hat  followed  the  waiter 
to  the  table,  sat  down  and  pulled  out  a 
cigarette.  She  could  relax  a  Httle  now,  she 
might  have  known  that  Marcia  would  be  late. 
Time  couldn't  have  changed  her  that  much. 
The  pleasant  sounds  of  clattering  dishes  and 
silverware,  that  low  murmur  from  a  table  of 
business  men  and  the  laughter  of  women 
mingled  with  the  wailing  of  a  badly  played 
violin.  Suddenly  the  girl  caught  sight  of 
Marcia  peering  around  the  palm  at  the  front 
entrance  and  sat  up  tensely  to  signal  to  her. 
Marcia,  who  had  been  glancing  fretfully 
around  the  room,  brightened  when  she  saw 
her  and  eagerly  wound  her  way  through  the 
tables  to  her.  Both  cooed  enthusiastically  over 
seeing  each  other  again  while  the  waiter  stood 
by  annoyed,  foreseeing  that  these  two  would 
be  a  long  time  eating  .  .  .  and  this  the  crowded 
noon  hour,  too!  The  girl  took  Marcia's  hand. 
"It's  been  so  long  and  we  have  so  much  to 
say  to  each  other." 

"It's  really  marvelous  having  you  here," 
Marcia  said.  "You  must  tell  me  about  this 
nice  young  man  of  yours  that  I've  been  hear' 
ing  about." 

The  girl  sidetracked  the  remark.  "You've 
changed  your  hair'Style,  Marcia.  It  looks 
quite  sophisticated.  What's  the  news  from 
home?" 

By  the  time  dessert  had  been  finished  it  had 
become  quite  obvious  that  there  was  not  so 
much  to  talk  about.  To  Marcia  it  seemed 
that  the  whole  thing  had  not  turned  out  as  it 
should;  she  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  back 
into  the  swing  of  things  with  this,  her  old 
school'girl  friend.  Something  had  been  lost. 
If  I  could  stay  longer  perhaps  we  could  put 
this  friendship  back  together  again,  she 
thought.  "I  have  an  appointment  at  two," 
she  said  excusing  herself,  "but  we  must  have 
lunch  together  again  soon."  But  both  knew 
in  their  hearts  that  they  would  never  have 
lunch  together  again. 

Marcia  gone,  the  girl  in  the  red  hat  thought 
over  the  situation  staring  into  her  coffee  cup 
as  if  to  find  some  answer  there.   It  was  just 


that  Marcia  was  so  eternally  interested  in 
other  people's  affairs.  What  a  nosey  little 
thing  she  was!  Why  Marcia  could  scent  out 
a  romance  like  a  bird-dog  could  scent  quail. 
"We  used  to  tell  each  other  everything"  .  .  . 
what  rot!  The  older  you  get  the  more  you 
have  to  keep  quiet  about,  that's  all.  To  think 
that  the  day  had  existed  when  they  couldn't 
stand  not  to  be  at  least  a  telephone  calls'  dis' 
tance  from  each  other!  After  exchanging  the 
home-town  news  there  just  hadn't  been  any- 
thing more  to  say.  Well,  she  thought,  it's 
because  that's  all  we  had  in  common  in  the 
first  place,  the  old  home-town.  Smashing  out 
her  cigarette  in  the  ashtray,  she  got  up  and 
left. 


A  tall  soldier,  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  stood  looking  over  the  theatre  advertis- 
ments  which  were  posted  in  the  lobby.  A 
young  man  in  civilian  clothes  wandered  up, 
looked  at  the  advertisements.  The  soldier 
peered  at  him  curiously.  "Jim?"  he  said  ques- 
tioningly.  The  young  man  swung  around. 
"Well,  I'll  be  damned,"  he  laughed.  "I  never 
thought  I'd  see  you  here."  They  shook  hands 
vigorously. 

"Say,"  the  tall  soldier  said,  "I  can  hardly 
believe  this  is  true.  We'll  have  to  have  a 
drink  on  this  one." 

Over  a  scotch  and  soda  in  the  bar,  Jim  and 
the  soldier  found  much  to  say  to  each  other. 
They  had  many  experiences  to  share,  there 
were  many  questions  to  be  asked. 

"Say,  what  happened  to  the  little  gal  with 
the  fat  ankles  you  used  to  see  so  much  of?" 
the  soldier  asked. 

"Jessie?  Oh,  I  married  her,"  Jim  replied. 

"Well,"  the  soldier  drawled,  unabashed,  "I 
always  knew  you  would.  You  know,  you 
haven't  changed  a  bit." 

"Come  on  over  for  dinner  tonight.  Jessie 
won't  mind.  Then  we'll  all  do  the  town, 
we've  got  to  celebrate  your  first  night  in  the 
big  city,  you  know." 

The  tail  soldier  grinned  a  pleased  accep- 
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tance  and  suggested  that  they  top  off  that 
splendid  idea  with  another  drink.  The  cheer' 
ful  clinking  of  ice  in  glasses  gave  an  air  of 
good  fellowship  in  spite  of  the  gray  cast  the 
had  taken  from  the  cigarette  smoke. 


room 


Suddenly  the  soldier  nudged  Jim  to  get  his 
attention  and  muttered,  "I  wonder  who  that 


little  gal  is."  A  girl  in  a  red  hat  walked  past 
the  entrance  of  the  bar  on  her  way  to  the 
street  door.  She  had  just  left  the  dining  room 
and  was  putting  on  a  glove  with  great  vehc 
mence.  Her  step  was  firm  and  assured. 

"You  know,  boy,"  Jim  said,  ''you  haven't 
changed  a  bit." 
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RETURN  ADDRESS 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

caught  his  eye.  He  had  only  time  enough  to 
glance  at  it,  for  the  roar  of  planes  overhead 
meant  that  the  Jerries  were  paying  another 
call,  and  he  wanted  to  be  there  to  greet  them. 
Heading  for  the  door,  a  sudden  impulse  made 
him  turn,  go  back,  pick  up  the  envelope,  and 
then  head  for  the  half 'track  once  more.  He  ran 
out  just  in  time  to  see  it  go  up  in  flames.  "My 
God,"  he  thought,  "This  little  scrap  of  paper 
certainly  saved  the  War  Department  the 
trouble  of  sending  one  more  wire.  One  min' 
ute  sooner  and — "  The  sudden  realization 
that  a  return  address  only  100  miles  from  his 
home  had  made  him  turn  back  as  he  was 
about  to  walk  into  certain  death,  brought  a 
wave  of  gratitude  to  his  heart  for  that  far 
away  correspondent. 

After  the  battle  of  El  Guettar  was  over  and 
Jeff  was  able  to  rejoin  his  squadron,  he  found 
that  they  were  already  on  their  way  to  Eng- 
land. Therefore  he  was  given  a  thirtyday 
leave  to  go  home  before  reporting  back  to 
duty. 

"Virginia  Beach  in  the  middle  of  July  is 
twice  as  hot  as  Africa  ever  thought  of  being," 
Jeff  said  to  himself  as  he  swung  his  roadster 
into  Cavalier  drive  and  drew  up  in  front  of 
the  Carson's  expansive  beach  cottage. 

Funny  to  think  how  a  burned  envelope 
discarded  in  an  Italian  tent  at  El  Guettar  had 
led  to  his  looking  up  Christopher  Carson  at 
Tillingham  College  and  finding  out  that  she 
was  the  reason  he  wanted  to  be  sure  and  get 
home  after  all  this  hell  with  Hitler  and  Tojo 
was  over. 

This  reverie  was  broken  off  by  the  appear- 
ance  of  Chris  herself.  She  ran  down  the  path 
to  meet  him  and  in  her  eagerness  stubbed  one 
of  her  bare  toes  against  a  flagstone. 

"Ouch,"  she  wailed  while  holding  her  toe 
tenderly  as  she  jumped  around  on  her  other 
foot  trying  to  keep  her  balance.  "Mother 
always  cautioned  me  about  running  after 
boys,  and  now  see  what  Fve  gone  and  done." 

"Want  me  to  kiss  it?"  Jeff  said,  grinning 
down  on  her  tanned  face  and  golden  hair  with 
a  look  which  showed  he  didn't  have  the  toe  in 
mind  at  all. 

Somehow  the  toe  didn't  seem  to  hurt  any- 
more and  Chris  looked  up  at  him  with  a  win- 
ning smile  which  was  too  much  for  even  a 


six-foot-two  male  of  great  self  control  to  re- 
sist. But  Chris,  though  small,  was  quick  and 
agile  and  had  ducked  under  his  arm,  coming 
around  the  back  and  giving  him  a  big  hug. 

"Boo,"  she  said,  and  gave  him  an  affection- 
ate kiss  behind  the  ear. 

"Come  on  and  scare  me  some  more,"  Jeff 
said,  "only  this  time  try  a  front  approach." 

"You  probably  think  Fm  in  love  with  you, 
and  don't  realize  Fm  just  trying  to  be  nice  to 
a  lonely  boy  on  his  last  day  before  going 
over."  Chris  winked  and  this  time  she  was  off 
guard,  for  Jeff  didn't  give  her  a  chance  to  do 
any  more  ducking.  But  from  the  way  she 
stood  on  tiptoe  and  hung  on  tight,  it  didn't 
look  as  if  she  had  had  any  idea  of  ducking  a 
second  time. 

The  morning  had  gotten  off  to  a  glorious 
beginning,  and  now,  returning  home  late  that 
evening,  Jeff  and  Chris  knew  it  would  be  a 
day  they  would  look  back  to  with  happiness 
and  longing  when  they  were  far  apart.  On 
Chris's  suggestion,  they  had  driven  back  to 
Linkhorn  Bay  and  taken  out  her  battered  up 
snipe.  The  wind  was  brisk  and  the  sailing 
exciting,  but  after  a  couple  of  narrow  escapes 
from  being  turned  over  into  the  jelly  fish-fiUed 
water,  Chris  had  said  that  if  Jeff  didn't  pay 
more  attention  to  the  tiller  they'd  end  up 
swimming.  Jeff  said  that  he'd  rather  go  swim- 
ming anyway,  so  they  tied  up  the  boat  and 
went  down  to  the  beach. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Come  to  the  glen. 

To  the  shade. 

The  cool. 

And  rest  in  the  quiet  there. 

Tell  me  the  tunes 

Which  your  heart 

Has  held. 

That  mine  may  have  a  share 

We  went  to  the  glen. 

To  the  shade, 

The  cool, 

I  waited  and  fretted  there. 

I  heard  the  worcds 

With  a  smile 

But  still, 

I  knew  that  I  didn't  care! 
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The  sun  was  blazing  and  Chris  and  Jeff 
lay  down  on  the  sand  before  tearing  into  the 
surf  to  battle  the  breakers.  Jeif  had  been 
watching  Chris's  profile  as  she  lay  with  her 
eyes  closed,  and  face  towards  the  sun.  "Hey," 
he  said  suddenly  breaking  the  silence.  "You 
going  to  miss  me?"  Chris  didn't  move,  even 
to  answer  his  question,  so  he  tried  again,  de- 
termined to  rouse  her.  "Listen,  Goon,  do  you 
love  me?"  Still  no  reply  from  the  sHm  figure 
playing  possum  on  his  left. 

Jeff  sat  up  giving  Chris  a  sulky  look,  and 
then  as  if  by  sudden  inspiration  his  eyes  began 
to  twinkle  and  still  staring  at  her  unmoving 
profile  he  said,  "Chris,  did  you  ever  break 
your  nose?" 

Suddenly  the  lethargic  figure  beside  him 
sprang  to  life  and  Chris  began  throwing  sand 
on  her  tormenter.  Her  nose  was  a  sore  point 
and  she  thrashed  out  at  him. 

"Jeff  Marston,  you  just  don't  know  a  dis- 
tinguished looking  Roman  nose  when  you  see 
it,  and  just  because  your  nose  is  straight,  that 
doesn't  mean  it's  beautiful.  In  fact  it's  very 
dull  and  you  can  just  stop  picking  on  other 
people." 

She  started  laughing  then  because  she 
couldn't  help  it.  Jeff  was  making  faces  at  her 
and  telling  her  what  pretty  eyes  she  had  and 
asking  if  they'd  always  been  green  or  had  that 
just  happened  last  night  when  he  was  trying 
to  be  smooth  with  that  Atkins  girl. 

The  beach  had  cooled  off  and  they'd  gone 
back  to  the  Carson's  where  Chris  changed 
into  a  cool  white  linen,  so  that  they  could  go 
down  to  the  Surf  Club  and  dance.  Jeff  had 
made  some  more  comments  on  her  pretty  eyes 
and  hair,  but  she  just  grinned  and  said  he  was 
trying  to  make  up  for  asking  if  her  nose  had 
ever  been  broken. 

Coming  in  that  night  Jeff  had  taken  Chris 
in  his  arms  as  if  he  could  never  let  her  go. 
Finally  Chris  said  that  they'd  better  go  in, 
though  her  voice  impUed  that  that  was  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  she  wanted  to  do. 

Jeff  kissed  her  again  just  before  they  came 
under  the  light  over  the  door  that  Mr.  Car- 
son always  kept  on  until  Chris  came  in.  Jeff 
smiled,  "Honestly,  honey,  when  I'm  close  to 
you  my  stomach  just  starts  jumping." 

Chris  laughed,  "Honestly,  Jeff,  anybody 


would  know  you'd  been  a  med  student  before 
you  went  into  the  war,  but  anyway  I  know 
what  you  mean  and  I  feel  the  same  way." 

"Did  you  ever  think  that  a  letter  you  wrote 
to  Africa  would  lead  to  all  this?" 

"Jeff,  I  think  I'd  better  tell  you  about  that 
letter  to  Africa.  Not  that  it  matters  much, 
and  I  don't  want  to  have  your  lovely  idea 
about  it  spoiled,  but  you  ought  to  know  the 
real  dope." 

"If  it  doesn't  matter  then  let's  skip  it,  be- 
cause there  is  something  that  matters  very 
much  and  that's  you  and  me.  I've  got  to  run 
if  I'm  going  to  get  any  sleep  before  I  take  off 
tomorrow,  but  first  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
this  time  it's  for  keeps." 

Now  that  Jeff  was  back  with  his  squadron 
he  reali2,ed  more  than  ever  that  v»/hen  he'd 
told  Chris  that,  "This  time  it's  for  keeps," 
he'd  meant  it.  Somehow  his  excitement  at 
getting  to  England  and  being  able  to  throw 
havoc  into  the  German  installations  on  the 
continent  wasn't  the  fun  that  he  had  antici- 
pated. The  foremost  thought  in  his  mind  now 
was  to  get  the  war  over  with  and  get  back  to 
Chris. 

From  a  bum  letter  writer  Jeff  had  changed 
into  a  veritable  correspondent,  hanging  over 
his  typewriter  every  spare  minute  and  trying 
to  regain  for  Chris,  and  for  himself,  those 
wonderful  days  together  at  Virginia  Beach. 
He  was  doing  just  that  one  afternoon  when 
his  roommate,  Turk  Warren,  came  in  and 
started  rawing  him. 

"Jeff,  old  man,  you're  getting  really  sad 
when  you  let  a  little  college  girl  do  more  to 
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you  than  the  Jerries  ever  could.  She's  got  you 
in  a  tailspin  and  it's  lucky  for  you  she's  in  the 
U.  S.,  or  you  might  find  yourself  coming  out 
married." 

"O.  K.  Turk,  lay  off.  And  as  for  coming 
out  married,  that's  exactly  what  I'm  planning 
to  do." 

"All  right,  all  right.  It's  your  own  funeral, 
but  before  I  lose  my  best  pal  to  one  of  these 
educated  females,  how  about  coming  out  to 
town  with  me  tonight  and  really  making 
merry?  After  all,  if  you're  going  to  get  your' 
self  shackled,  you'd  better  make  hay  while 
you're  single." 

"Now  listen,  I'm  always  game  for  a  party. 
Sounds  good;  details  please." 

"Well,  first  of  all,  a  gang  of  boys  I  used  to 
know  in  the  good  old  days,  when  my  old  man 
was  the  only  member  of  the  family  in  the 
service,  are  throwing  a  dinner  at  the  Ritz,  in 
London,  and  then  we  thought  we'd  go  out 
and  show  them  the  town.  They're  a  swell 
bunch  of  engineers  from  the  1st  Division." 

"Hey,  they're  the  gang  that  I  landed  in 
Africa  with  just  before  I  got  that  thirtyday 
leave.  Didn't  they  go  on  to  Sicily?" 

"Yeah,  they  just  got  into  England.  Speed 
it  up  and  let's  get  going  so  we  can  make  it  in 
before  the  blackout." 

The  evening  had  been  very  gay  with  the 
talk  flowing  freely  as  a  result  of  some  good 
liquor  that  Turk  had  managed  to  round  up. 
Jeff  was  feehng  in  the  best  of  spirits  and  more 
like  his  usual  gay  self.  It  was  fun  to  hash  over 
the  days  back  in  Africa,  and  although  he 
hadn't  known  these  boys  personally  over 
there  they'd  all  been  in  the  same  division  at 
El  Guettar.  One  boy  especially  stood  out,  for 
he  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  people  who  can 
go  through  anything  and  still  come  out  with  a 
smile.  His  name  was  Russ  McGrath,  the  one 
whom  Turk  had  told  him  about  earlier  that 
day. 

They'd  gotten  to  that  point  in  the  evening 
where  everyone  had  forgotten  his  troubles 
and  felt  like  confiding  in  his  newest  friends. 
Jeff  was  just  in  that  mood  as  he  started  telling 
Russ  about  the  experience  of  finding  a  letter 
out  on  the  battlefield  and  striking  up  a  cor' 
respondence  with,  and  eventually  meeting, 
the  girl. 

Jeff  was  all  for  expounding  on  his  story, 
but  Russ  cut  him  short  in  the  eagerness  to  tell 


about  a  similar  adventure  that  had  happened. 
"You  know  what,  Jeff,"  Russ  said  bending 
nearer  his  listener  with  eagerness,  "I  got  a 
letter  from  this  gal  that  I  run  around  pretty 
steadily  with,  well  in  fact  we'll  probably  end 
up  to  the  tune  of  Lohengrin,  but  that's  beside 
the  point.  Anyway  the  story  is  that  some  lad 
got  ahold  of  Chris's  address  and  started  carry 
ing  on  this  terrific  correspondence,  and  the 
funny  part  about  it  is  that  it  seems  as  if  he 
discovered  her  address  off  an  old  letter  of 
mine  that  I'd  burned." 

At  first  this  was  hard  for  Jeff  to  grasp. 
Then  he  became  cold  sober.  All  the  strength 
seemed  to  flow  out  of  him  and  the  happy 
mood  of  a  minute  before  passed  Hke  a  sudden 
breeze.  He  tried  to  cross  question  Russ,  but 
now  that  he  had  told  the  amazing  part  of  his 
story  Russ  was  ready  to  drop  it,  and  the  only 
additional  information  that  Jeff  could  get  was 
that  Chris's  last  name  was  Carson. 

It  was  four  months  before  Jeff  saw  Russ 
McGrath  again  and  he  wasn't  very  anxious  to 
this  time,  but  he  knew  Turk  would  think  it 
was  pretty  funny  if  he  tried  to  back  out  on 
one  of  his  parties  for  the  crowd  of  engineers. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  been  overly  gay, 
running  around  with  the  loudest  and  roudiest 
crowd  of  fliers,  and  going  out  on  any  extra 
missions  when  they  needed  volunteers.  But 
Turk,  coming  in  unexpectedly,  would  see  Jeff 
gazing  into  thin  air  with  a  down  in  the  dumps 
look,  or  now  and  again  Jeff  would  suddenly 
stop  in  the  middle  of  a  lot  of  gay  prattle  as  if 
his  mind  wasn't  there  at  all,  but  a  miUion 
miles  away. 

Turk  knew  somehow  it  was  all  connected 
with  Christopher  Carson,  but  although  Jeff 
confided  in  him  a  lot,  the  only  answer  he 
could  get  to  his  inquiries  about  this  young 
lady  was,  "Ah,  go  to  hell,"  or,  "You  said 
she'd  gotten  me  into  a  tailspin.  Well,  now 
I've  come  out.  That's  all."  But  Turk  knew 
that  wasn't  all  when  his  pal  tore  all  of  Chris's 
letters  in  half  and  then  just  sat  and  stared  at 
them  for  hours.  The  ones  that  came  pouring 
in  weekly,  he  never  read,  and  when  he  pulled 
out  his  typewriter  now  it  was  just  to  write 
his  mother  and  dad. 

That  night  as  Jeff  was  dressing  to  go  out 
with  Turk  and  his  engineer  friends,  some' 
thing  that  Chris  had  said  his  last  night  home 
came  back  to  him  as  it  so  often  had  these  last 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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few  months,  "]eS,  I  think  I'd  better  tell  you 
about  that  letter  to  Africa.  Not  that  it  mat' 
ters  much,  and  I  don't  want  to  have  your 
lovely  idea  about  it  spoiled,  but  you  ought  to 
know  the  real  dope."  And  then  his  naive 
answer,  "If  it  doesn't  matter  then  let's  skip  it, 
because  there  is  something  that  matters  very 
much  and  that's  you  and  me." 

This  night  reminded  Jeff  of  that  other 
night  in  London  when  they'd  met  Russ  Mc 
Grath  and  his  friends,  only  now  life  was  so 
different  with  no  Chris  Carson  to  look  for' 
ward  to  going  home  to.  What  a  sucker  he'd 
been  to  fall  for  all  that  trash  about  her  think' 
ing  this  was  really  it,  when  all  along  she'd  just 
considered  it  as  a  summer  romance. 

Everyone  around  was  very  gay,  and  Jeff, 
coming  out  of  his  daydreaming,  reaHzed  that 
Russ  was  standing  up  making  some  sort  of 
jolly  speech. 

"Well,  boys,"  Russ  was  saying.  "We're 
all  going  on  an  exciting  trip  before  long.  The 
only  difference  is  that  you're  going  to  France 
and  I'm  going  back  to  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. 
It  seems  the  Army  thinks  it  needs  me  for  an 
instructor  at  Belvoir  and  who  am  I  to  argue." 

All  the  boys  were  coming  up  and  slapping 
Russ  on  the  back.  Turk  was  up  there  now 
and  Jeff  could  hear  him  say,  "When  you  get 
home,  Russ,  the  first  thing  you're  going  to  do 


is  go  to  the  Astor  Bar  and  have  a  drink  for 
me. 

Jeff  jumped  up  in  amaziement,  looking  at 
Russ  questioningly,  for  what  Russ  had  said 
was,  "Nothing  doing,  boy.  The  first  thing 
I'm  going  to  do  when  I  get  back  is  marry  Toni 
Gordon." 

Recovering  from  the  shock,  Jeff  said,  in  his 
most  sarcastic  tone,  "And  Chris?" 

"Chris  who?"  Russ  said  in  bewilderment. 
"What  are  you  talking  about,  Man?" 

"You  know  damn  well  what  I'm  talking 
about.  Frankly  I  felt  pretty  low  when  I 
reali2;ed  that  you  were  engaged  to  the  only 
girl  I've  ever  really  loved.  What  happened? 
Did  she  puU  the  same  dirty  deal  on  you  she 
did  on  me?" 

"Chris  who,  for  Lord's  sake?"  Russ,  who 
had  maintained  his  quiet  but  pu2,2;led  calm  till 
now,  bellowed. 

"Why  Chris  Carson,  of  course." 

It  was  Jeff's  turn  to  be  puwled  now,  be' 
cause  Russ  broke  out  into  uncontrolled  laugh' 
ter.  Finally  when  he  managed  to  stop,  he 
slapped  Jeff  on  the  back  and  went  into  a  very 
enlightening  tale. 

"Can't  get  over  it,  simply  can't,"  Russ  said, 
still  chuckhng.  "You  must  be  the  guy  who 
found  the  envelope  and  started  writing  to 
Chris  Carson,  Toni's  roommate.  You  see 
when  you  started  writing  Chris,  Toni  wrote 
me  aU  about  it,  and  we  figured  that  the  lad 
had  gotten  hold  of  an  envelope  of  Chris's 
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which  Toni  had  used  in  writing  tx)  me,  and 
so  had  gotten  ahold  of  Chris's  address.  This 
is  a  howl  and  all  along  you  were  the  guy." 

Jeff  could  really  laugh  now  and  no  longer 
was  it  laughter  to  cover  up  the  rotten  way  he 
felt.  His  spirits  were  flying  higher  than  his 
plane  ever  had,  leaving  him  obhvious  to  the 
mundane  world  around  him.  He  came  down 
out  of  the  clouds  long  enough  to  sit  down  at 
his  typewriter  and  write  Chris  after  an  inter' 
vale  of  two  months.  He  smiled  as  he  typed 
out  the  last  line,  before  signing  off  with  all 
of  his  love,  '"The  first  thing  Fm  going  to  do 
when  I  get  back  is  marry  you." 
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THE    BRAMBLER 


Attitudes 

Grace  Schoenheit,  '46 

I  came  to  a  man  bent  over  his  work,  and  I 
asked  him,  "What  are  you  doing?" 

He  looked  up  long  enough  to  see  who  could 
have  asked  such  an  inane  question,  then  re 
plied,  "I  am  laying  stones." 

I  walked  along  the  new  wall  until  I  came 
to  another  mason,  and  I  asked,  ''What  are 
you  doing?" 

He  looked  up  sharply,  and  answered,  "We 
have  to  eat  you  know  .  .  .  the  whole  family 
has  to  eat  .  .  .  and  keep  warm  .  .  .  and  go  to 
school  .  .  ." 

I  came  to  a  third  mason  and  asked  him, 
"What  are  you  doing?" 

He  looked  up  kindly  and  said,  "I  am  build' 
ing  a  cathedral." 


Episode 

Leila  S.  Fellner,  '46 

Time  ran  around  a  corner 

One  night 

And  bumped  headlong  into 

A  light. 

Time  was  the  stronger. 

The  light  went  out. 

But  time  stood  stiU — 

Stunned,  no  doubt. 

Wait  for  me,  please,  Fm  coming, 

Wait! 

I  know  that  you're  tired 

And  I  might  be  late, 

But  we're  going  someplace  together 

Someday — 

Or  wasn't  that  once  what  you  used  to  say? 

Time  is  still  going  strong. 

I  wonder 

It  doesn't  mind  risking  another  such 

Blunder. 


Thoughts 

Virginia  Holmes,  '48 

CONFUSION 

Which  was  the  darkness,  and  which  the  light? 

Which  the  death  and  which  the  hope? 

An  ugly  mill  village,  the  owners'  gracious  homes. 

Hunger  and  surfeit  sitting  side  by  side. 

Churches  filled  with  well-dressed  rich 

Worshipping  a  carpenter  they  would  have  called  a  tramp. 

The  autumn  leaves,  the  quiet  blue  sky. 

And  strife  and  hate  and  loneliness. 

Which  was  the  darkness  and  which  the  light? 

Which  the  death  and  which  the  hope? 

WE,  THE  ANCIENTS 

I  wonder  what  they'll  say  about  our  age 

When  all  we  know  and  do  is  merely  ancient  history. 

How  they  will  smile  at  the  ignorance 

Of  us  who  thought  we  knew  so  much. 

Seeing  how  httle  of  our  darkness  we  comprehend! 

The  still  unknown  is  met  on  every  path. 

They  will  smile  and  some  will  fall  to  musing 

If  their  civili2;ation  must  fall  as  ours  once  did. 

Some  will  fall  to  musing  and  wonder  about 

Time  and  man  and  all  their  world  holds  true. 

They  will  think  and  pray  and  never  quite  be  satisfied. 

We  were  not  so  different,  brother  of  the  future. 


THE    BRAMBLER 


Views  From  The  Ivory  Tower 


I  chanced  upon  the  following  while  rum' 
maging  through  the  files  of  the  Brambler 
looking  for  suitable  material  .... 

"I  lay  idly  on  my  bed  picking  my  back 
molars  with  an  old  tennis  racket  when  sud- 
denly my  revery  was  broken  by  the  thought 
that  what  the  Browsing  Room  needed  was  a 
good  shot  in  its  Encyclopedia  Britannica  to 
arouse  it  from  the  slump  into  which  it  had 
fallen.  In  fact  the  only  solution  to  the  prob' 
lem  would  be  to  set  up  a  stand  where  the 
pangs  of  Reserve  Room  Hunger  might  be 
assuaged  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  sat  upright 
at  the  thought  of  the  tantalising  odor  of  .  .  ." 


Evidently,  the  author,  Taylor  Beale  Reese, 
not  satisfied  with  the  vein  in  which  the 
thought  was  running,  tried  her  hand  again, 
displaying  the  usual  coherent  and  concise 
style  that  she  had  already  established  .  .  . 

"I  lay  idly  on  my  bed  picking  my  back 
molars  with  an  old  tennis  racket  one  Sunday 
morning  about  three  when  suddenly  my  rev' 
ery  was  broken  into  by  the  thought  that  in 
three  days  from  now  it  would  be  meatless 
Tuesday  and  the  day  after  that  it  would  be 
meatless  Wednesday.  You  can  imagine  my 
alarm  while  envisaging  mentally  the  sorrows 
of  the  coming  week.  Quickly  I  rose,  put  on 
warm  bandaid  and  strode  out  into  the  dark 
in  search  of  a  meat  mart  which  might  chance 
to  be  open  at  this  time  of  morning.  The  fog 
closed  about  me  as  I  shut  the  front  door  so 
that  I  did  not  see  my  old  grandmother  sitting 
drinking  a  glass  of  Worcestershire  Sauce  in 


her  wheel  chair.  However,  after  clipping  my 
shin  sharply  on  her  bony  leg,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  would  be  better  off  dead 
than  confined  to  the  wheel  chair.  I  performed 
my  duty  like  the  little  stinker  that  I  am  and 
pushed  her  gently  but  firmly  down  three 
flights  of  stairs.  She  rode  down  bravely  chant' 
ing  "How  doth  the  Little  Crocodile"  which 
she  ceased  abruptly  as  she  was  killed  upon 
reaching  the  bottom.  Threading  my  way  care- 
fuUy  through  the  wreckage  of  chair  and 
grandmother  I  reached  the  street.  I  walked 
hastily  off  down  the  street  but  before  I  had 
gone  a  block  I  noticed  that  one  of  my  legs 
was  dragging  several  yards  behind  me.  My 
apprehension  was  only  increased  to  find  that 
a  large  pelican,  his  mouth  filled  to  the  over- 
flowing with  artichokes,  had  attached  himself 
firmly  to  the  limb,  and  no  matter  how  briskly 
I  shook,  refused  to  relinquish  his  hold.  I 
continued  this  procedure  for  several  minutes 
and  then  decided  that  perhaps  if  ignored  com- 
pletely the  beast  would  find  this  childish  prank 
very  dull.  On  I  strode  looking  to  left  and 
right  in  hopes  of  chancing  upon  the  meat 
mart.  The  peHcan,  not  in  the  least  nonplussed 
by  this,  bumped  along  behind  taking  great  de- 
light in  the  unevenness  of  my  gait.  Finally  I 
was  determined  to  rid  myself  of  the  creature 
at  all  cost  because  he  had  now  hit  upon  the 
embarrassing  plan  of  screaming  foul  epitaphs 
at  me  while  beating  on  the  pavement  with  his 
artichoke  laden  bill  to  attract  the  attention 
of  all  passerbys.  But  to  my  ears  .  .  ." 

This  fragment  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  "L'idee  indeterminee"  and 
is  one  of  the  few  types  of  its  kind  still  avail- 
able. Ed.  Note. 


THE    BRAMBLER 


Adventure 

Diane  King,  '48 

We  have  awarded  Diane  King  the  Freshman  Prose  Prize  for  this  story. 
The  Poetrv  Prize  will  he  continued  into  the  next  issue. 


PETER  loved  the  rain.  When  it  came 
down  hard  and  swift  against  the  roof,  he 
felt  that  the  wild  beauty  of  its  music  was 
meant  for  him  alone.  Up  in  the  attic  he 
would  sit  in  silence  listening,  his  face  dreamy 
with  wonderment.  Only  with  Kathy,  the 
china  doll  which  had  belonged  to  his  grand- 
mother, did  he  share  his  silence  and  his  inner- 
most  feehngs.  She  was  wise  and  wonderful 
and  understanding.  After  all,  Kathy  was  an 
enchanted  doll.  At  night  she  lived  in  a  castle 
built  of  moonbeams  and  she  had  all  the  fairies 
for  friends.  They  had  told  her  what  the  rain 
was  singing  and  she  in  turn  had  told  Peter. 
That  was  how  he  came  to  know  that  the  rain 
was  telling  him  about  the  ocean  far  away — 
the  ocean  big  and  fierce,  pounding  against  the 
jagged  cliffs.  The  rain  was  telling  him  about 
quiet  lakes  waiting  in  the  dense  undergrowth 
of  strange  woods:  about  streams  running  wild 
in  the  meadows;  about  waterfalls  swift  and 
graceful  in  their  freedom  of  motion.  There 
were  pictures  of  such  places  in  his  "Fourth 
Tear  Reader."  They  were  beautiful  and 
mysterious. 

While  hstening  to  the  song  of  the  rain 
Peter  would  hear  the  roaring  of  water  grow- 
ing and  growing  until  the  ocean  was  upon 
him.  He  soon  found  himself  enveloped  in  its 
cold  steady  force  and  in  its  foamy  depths. 
Fighting  against  it,  a  strange  excitement 
surged  through  his  blood.  Kathy  was  there 
by  his  side  laughing  with  joy,  keeping  his  head 
above  water.  The  smeU  of  salt  was  strong  in 
his  nostrils,  the  taste  of  the  water  bitter.  Be- 
fore Peter  could  ever  fight  his  way  out  of  the 
turbulent  waves,  his  dreams  would  be  inter- 


rupted by  the  impatient  voice  of  his  mother 
calling  him. 

It  was  always,  "Dinner  is  ready,  Peter. 
Come  on  down  right  now." 

Leaving  Kathy  behind,  he  would  go  down 
reluctantly — back  down  where  life  was  dry, 
normal  and  unexciting — back  down  to  his 
mother's  questions. 

"Peter,  what  in  heaven's  name  do  you  find 
to  do  up  there?  Are  you  up  to  any  kind  of 
mischief?  You're  so  quiet  for  a  boy  of  your 
age." 

He  never  had  very  much  to  say.  Somehow 
he  was  sure  she  wouldn't  understand.  She 
would  only  laugh. 

But  the  time  came  when  he  told  her.  The 
rain  and  the  wind  were  unusually  strong  on 
that  day.  Even  the  trees  themselves  seemed  to 
be  fighting  against  the  water.  The  tiny  attic 
became  cold  and  waves  of  the  sea  rolled  in. 
This  time  they  were  above  his  head  and  he 
struggled  overcome  with  fear.  He  turned  to- 
ward Kathy  for  help  but  she  was  only  smiling 
at  him,  her  eyes  filled  with  wisdom.  Suddenly 
he  hated  her.  Impulsively,  angrily  Peter 
grabbed  her.  He  must  make  her  feel  what  it 
was  like  to  drown.  He  must  make  her  feel — . 
With  all  his  strength  he  threw  her  into  the 
waves — down — down — and  down. 

"Peter!"  His  mother's  angry  voice  brought 
him  back  to  dry  land  again.  "What  on  earth! 
Look  what  you  have  done  to  mother's  doll. 
Why  did  you  do  it?" 

And  so  he  told  her  about  the  sea,  the  rain 
and  Kathy,  waiting  for  her  laughter.  But  she 
did  not  laugh.  She  only  said,  "I'll  have  to  talk 
to  your  father.  You're  too  old  to  be  telling 
such  lies." 
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"Who's  Who?" 

Anne  Warren,  '4? 


Characters 


George  Agricola  Farmer,  III. 

Mrs.  Farmer,  his  wife. 

Georgia  Farmer,  their  daughter,  aged  20. 

George  A.  Farmer,  IV,  their  son,  aged  14. 

John  Smith,  a  nice  young  man. 

Abou  ben  Adhem,  in  Arabian  dress. 

John  Smith,  a  timid  middk'aged  man. 

Takahashi,  an  inexpert  butler. 

Jones,  an  expert  butler. 

Scene 

The  living'TOom  of  a  hrownstone  house  in 
the  East  Eighties  in  T^ew  Torh,  City.  To  the 
right  is  a  large  window,  and  across  the  room 
from  it,  the  fireplace.  A  portrait  of  Mr. 
Farmer,  I,  hangs  over  it.  Center  rear  is  an 
archway,  and  a  step,  leading  to  the  hall.  The 
front  door  is  at  the  right  end  of  the  hall,  the 
pantry  door  to  the  left.  'H.either  one  is  visible. 
The  stairs  are  also  just  outside  the  door,  to 
the  left.  The  furnishings  are  Victorian. 

It  is  late  afternoon  of  an  early  Spring  day 
in  the  present. 

Mrs.  Farmer  is  fussing  over  the  tea  table 
hy  the  fire.  George  is  just  fidgeting,  and 
Georgia  is  sitting  at  the  piano  playing  "Li'eb' 
estraum''  dreamily.  She  fiyiishes  it. 

George.  Gee,  sis,  can't  you  play  some 
thing  with  life  in  it?  That's  awfully  duU. 

Georgia.  You're  just  too  young  to  under' 
stand. 

Mrs.  Farmer.  I  do  hope  Takahashi  has 
made  the  cucumber  sandwiches  correctly.  You 
never  can  trust  new  servants. 

Georgia.  Especially  when  they  suddenly 
appear  off  the  streets  and  volunteer. 

George.  Gosh!  I'm  excited — imagine  hav' 
ing  a  real  live  explorer  to  tea.  Mother,  do  you 
think  he'll  look  different? 

Mrs.  Farmer.  Of  course  not.  After  all,  he 
was  a  classmate  of  your  father's  at  prepara' 
tory  school. 

Georgia.  I  hear  a  car  coming.  {Goes  to 
window.)  Why,  that  can't  be  Mr.  Smith! 
{Ta\ahashi  crosses  hac\  to  open  the  front 
door.  Enter  John  Smith,  the  nice  young  man.) 

John  Smith.  Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Farm- 
er.  I'm  George's  geography  teacher.  My  name 


is  Smith,  John  Smith,  just  hke  Pocahontas's 
man!  Oh,  by  the  way,  here's  something  I 
brought  for  you,  George.  (He  hands  George 
a  shiny  red  apple.) 

George.     Thanks,  pal. 

Mrs.  F.     George! 

George.     Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Johnny.  It  was  such  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
receive  your  kind  invitation. 

Mrs.  F.     I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand. 

Johnny.  Why,  George  told  me  that  you 
had  asked  me  over  to  meet  Mr.  Smith,  the  ex- 
plorer— as  a  result  of  my  interest  in  geogra- 
phy,  of  course. 

Georgia.     Of  course. 

Mrs.  F.     George  .  .  .? 

George.  Gee — Buck  Rogers  is  on  the  air 
now!    {Precipitous  exit.) 

Mrs.  F.  There  must  have  been  some  mis- 
take,  but  since  you're  here,  I'm  sure  you're 
welcome  to  stay.  Just  please  remember  Mr. 
Smith  wishes  to  maintain  a  degree  of  anony- 
mity  unusual  in  a  celebrity. 

Johnny.     Of  course. 

Georgia.  I  thought  George's  geography 
teacher  was  a  woman. 

Johnny.  She  is — that  is,  she  was.  She  was 
drafted. 

Georgia.  Since  when  are  they  drafting 
women? 

Johnny.  Well — ^what  I  mean  is,  she  en- 
listed — in  the  Marines,  it  was. 

Mrs.  F.  I  think  I'll  go  tell  Takahashi  to 
bring  another  cup.  We'd  planned  to  hire  an- 
other butler  from  the  caterer,  but  he  hasn't 
shown  up.    {Exit.) 

Johnny.  People  nowadays  simply  have  no 
sense  of  oWigation.  I  don't  believe  I've  had  the 
pleasure  .  .  . 

Georgia.     My  name  is  Georgia. 

Johnny.     A  very  nice  name.  Married? 

Georgia.  Obviously  not.  All  decent  men 
are  in  the  Army  by  now. 

Johyiny.     Are  you  sure? 

Georgia.     Positive! 

Johny^y.     Well,  I  guess  that  lets  me  out. 

Georgia.     Yes,  it  does,  doesn't  it. 

Johnny.  You're  being  a  bit  hasty — mark 
my  words. 

Georgia.     I — I  think  I'll  go  help  Mother. 


(Continued   on    page    10) 
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Maturity 

Jenne  Belle  Bechtel,  '47 


VICTORIA  and  Susy  cuddled  together 
in  the  red  wing  chair.  So  warm,  so  cosy, 
so  soft,  such  a  contented  and  comfortable  pic 
ture  they  made  all  curled  up  like  that.  Vic 
toria's  hair  was  almost  the  color  of  Susy's 
yellow  fur,  and  only  a  little  bit  longer,  and 
equally  lovely  to  touch.  They  were  both  pink 
and  gold.  Victoria's  mouth  was  precisely  the 
pink  of  Susy's  nose  and  her  cheeks  were  like 
the  silky  Hning  of  the  kitten's  ears.  They 
played  together,  just  sitting  still,  bhnking  at 
the  fire  and  purring  and  cooing  to  each  other. 
O,  nothing  could  be  cosier  than  the  warm 
round  bundle  of  Ufe  that  was  Susy  and  Vic 
toria  in  the  red  wing  chair! 

Suddenly,  from  a  region  outside  this  hap' 
piness  a  hollow  voice  called. 

"Victoria,  it's  time  for  lunch." 

The  little  girl  huddled  down  deep  into  the 
cushioned  seat  with  the  kitten  and  stuck  her 
fingers  in  her  ears  so  she  would  not  hear.  She 
did  not  hke  the  voice,  which  was  flat  with 
unhappiness.  She  did  not  like  the  world  be- 
yond  the  wing  chair,  the  pecuharly  dreary 
house  whose  gloom  was  merely  mocked  by 
the  chintz;  at  the  windows  and  the  colorful 
pictures  on  the  walls.  It  was  too  full  of  the 
feeling  of  the  larger  world  where  she  was 
conscious  that  men  live  to  die  and  to  kill. 

"Victoria,  it's  time  for  lunch."  She  crinkled 
closed  her  eyes  as  if  that  would  shut  out  the 
noise,  and  buried  her  face  in  Susy's  fur. 

Footsteps  pounded  through  the  hall. 

"Victoria,  where  are  you?" 

The  httle  girl  pressed  harder  against  her 
ear'drums  with  her  fingers.  But  she  could  not 
stop  the  sound  of  the  voices,  millions  of  hoi' 
low  voices  all  shouting  through  her  brain, 
"Victoria,  it's  time  for  lunch!  Come,  dear, 
it's  time  for  bath!  Victoria,  it's  time  for  nap! 
It's  time  to  put  away  your  toys,  it's  time  to 
play  with  the  boy  next  door  (such  an  ugly 
boy,  with  freckles),  it's  time  for  lessons,  it's 
time  to  do  this,  this,  this,  and  that!" 

The  footsteps  thumped  nearer  until  they 
brought  a  lady  in  a  violet  dress  where  she 
could  see  the  ruse. 

"O,  Victoria,  you  deliberately  didn't  hear 


Mama.    Poor,  lonely  Mama.    Why  are  you 
such  a  naughty  girl?" 

No  movement,  no  sound  from  the  wing 
chair  except  Susy's  gentle  purr.  A  firm  hand 
pulled  Victoria  from  her  place,  leaving  the 
kitten  ruffled,  alone  and  confused  on  the 
cushion.  A  burst  of  sobs,  a  shriek  of  fury,  a 
pounding  of  legs  and  arms  on  the  carpet.  In' 
side  her  was  the  horrible,  burning  heat  of 
anger,  exacting  tears  and  tears  and  more  tears 
to  cool  it.  And  again  Victoria  could  not  eat 
her  lunch. 

Uncle  Harvey's  pink  bear  sat  against  the 
pillow  on  the  bed,  its  glass  eyes  focused 
searchingly  into  space.  Victoria  thought  the 
bear  was  hopelessly  dumb  and  didn't  even 
look  like  a  bear — at  least  not  like  Toto,  the 
brown  one  in  the  zoo.  She  and  Susy  were 
playing  Finding'the '  End '  of '  the  -  Green '  Yarn 
and  enjoying  that  warm  squashy  feeling  in' 
side  of  them  that  comes  when  one  is  happy. 
The  yarn  was  distributed  over  everything — 
bureau,  chairs,  floor,  anywhere  at  all,  with  the 
end  tied  to  a  leg  of  the  bed.  The  object  was 
for  Susy  to  foUow  it  from  the  beginning,  with 
Victoria  helping  by  winding  a  Httle  each  time 
Susy  progressed  and  became  more  and  more 
entangled  and  confused.  It  was  really  a  game 
of  great  possibilities,  because  Susy  could  be  so 
amusing  when  she  felt  like  it.  Susy  was  just 
wound  up  in  a  very  entertaining  condition 
when  all  at  once  the  hollow  voice  called. 

"Victoria,  it's  time  to  go  to  Grandmoth' 
er's." 

"No." 

"Come  dear,  put  on  your  coat." 

"No,  no,  no."  The  words  became  increas' 
ingly  violent  and  emphatic. 

"O,  Victoria,  why  are  you  so  naughty  to 
Mama?  Come,  you  must  come."  An  arm 
was  yanked  into  a  coat  sleeve.  In  no  time  the 
familiar  frenzy  took  possession  of  her.  The 
hot  flame  of  anger  raced  through  every  nerve 
and  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  herself.  At 
last  her  mother  left,  and  Victoria  knew  she 
had  won — she  and  Susy  were  alone,  free  to 
play  again.  But  the  game  was  spoiled  and  the 
contented  warmth  would  not  come  back. 

The  boy  next  door  had  a  tommy  gun.   It 
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produced  a  series  of  delightful  sharp  sounds 
when  you  made  it  go  off.  Victoria  was  in' 
trigued  by  the  steady  put'put  of  the  noisy 
toy.  She  would  not  have  minded  always  be- 
ing the  cop  when  they  played  cops  and  rob' 
bers  if  she  had  only  been  allowed  to  use  the 
tommy  gun.  But  for  the  cop  it  was  the  tin 
pistol  that  didn't  make  any  noise  at  all,  be- 
cause the  trigger  was  broken.  So,  one  day 
when  she  was  playing  with  the  boy  next  door 
she  found  an  opportunity  to  slip  quietly  down 
the  stairs  with  the  tommy  gun,  and  out  the 
front  door.  In  no  time  she  was  back  at  her 
own  house  where  she  could  play  as  she  pleased 
to  her  heart's  content  and  Susy  would  love 
always  being  cop. 

Victoria  chased  Susy  around  the  room  once 
and  the  tommy  gun  banged  beautifully.  On 
the  second  time  around,  the  hollow,  hollow 
voice  came  again  and  the  violet  gowned  lady. 

"Victoria,  Victoria,  what  are  you  doing? 
O,  Victoria,  you're  playing  war.  You  must 
never,  never  play  war.  Give  me  the  gun  at 
once.  Guns  make  killers,  so  you  must  learn 
to  hate  them."  She  seized  the  gun  by  the 
barrel,  but  Victoria  hung  valiantly  to  the  trig- 
ger end.   It  was  necessary  for  her  mother  to 


slap  her  before  she  let  go.  Then  another  tor- 
rent of  tears  and  again  the  consuming  flame 
of  fury  filled  her,  forcing  her  to  kick  and  rant 
and  wrack  herself  with  sobs. 

"Victoria,  please  try  to  Hsten  to  me,  please 
try  to  understand  one  minute.  My  poor  little 
girl,  your  Daddy  is  dead  and  they  killed  him 
with  a  gun.  Darhng,  don't  you  remember 
your  Daddy?" 

Her  mother  looked  helplessly,  hopelessly  at 
the  raving  figure  on  the  rug.  Then  she  laid 
down  the  toy  and  walked  away,  quietly  cry- 
ing. At  the  door  she  turned  a  moment,  say 
ing,  "Victoria,  Victoria,  it's  time  to  grow 
up." 

She  stopped  pounding  the  carpet  with  her 
fists  and  beating  with  her  toes.  She  rose  with 
a  final  sobbing  shriek.  Seeing  the  kitten  mew 
ing  on  the  hearth-rug,  she  seized  the  toy  gun 
and  cracked  it  hard  over  the  head. 

Susy,  the  thing  she  loved,  lay  dead  upon 
the  floor.  Victoria  ceased  raging  and  did  not 
weep.  There  was  neither  room  for  warmth, 
nor  the  terrible,  terrible  heat  of  anger.  Inside 
her  there  was  nothing  except  hoUowness,  and 
around  her  only  a  vast  emptiness;  but  in  her 
soul  there  was  an  understanding. 


A  Ride  On  A  Bus 

Jane  Arthur  Etheridge,  '47 


THE  other  day  as  I  was  on  the  city  bus 
coming  home  from  town,  I  was  sitting 
in  the  front  seat  where  I  could  get  a  view  of 
all  the  passengers.  I  looked  at  them  and 
noticed  that  several  of  them  were  chewing 
gum.  I  was  quite  amused  at  the  different 
ways  people  chewed.  There  was  one  young 
lady  that  seemed  to  enjoy  her  gum  very  much 
by  snapping  very  loudly,  thus  drawing  atten- 
tion to  herself.  As  you  would  have  guessed 
she  was  overdressed,  had  on  entirely  too  much 
make-up,  many  jingHng  bracelets,  long  dang- 
ling earrings,  and  talked  noisily  to  her  com- 
panion. 

Next,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  another 
young  woman  who  seemed  to  be  athletic.  She 
was  dressed  in  slacks,  a  sweater,  a  bandana 
tied  around  her  head,  and  carried  a  tennis 
racket.  She  was  chewing  her  gum  between 
her  front  teeth,  and  looked  like  a  rabbit. 
Every  once  in  awhile  she  would  flatten  the 
gum  against  her  teeth,  with  her  finger  and 
then  I  would  hear  a  loud  pop. 


Across  the  aisle  was  a  boy  about  fourteen, 
who  seemed  to  make  a  business  out  of  chew- 
ing gum.  I  was  fascinated  when  I  realized 
that  he  was  systematically  chewing  his  gum 
four  times  on  one  side  of  his  mouth,  then 
seemed  to  carefully  turn  it  over  with  his 
tongue,  and  chew  it  four  times  on  the  other 
side.  This  he  repeated  many  times  without 
making  a  miscount  or  changing  the  expres- 
sion on  his  face. 

Then  there  was  a  high-school  girl  staring 
blankly  out  the  window.  She  held  her  gum 
between  her  front  teeth,  took  it  between  her 
two  fingers,  stretched  it  out  as  far  as  it  would 
go,  and  then  doubled  it  back,  just  as  if  she 
were  puUing  taffy. 

All  this  amused  me  thoroughly  and  I  real- 
ized how  even  chewing  gum  expresses  per- 
sonality. But  as  I  got  off  the  bus,  crossed  the 
street  and  stepped  up  to  the  sidewalk  my 
amusement  was  changed  to  disgust  when  I 
tried  to  lift  my  foot  unsuccessfully — for  I  had 
stepped  on  someone's  chewing  gum! 
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Fifty-two  Pick  Up 


Peggy  Jones,  '45 


•TF  I  had  the  wings  oj  an  angel 


O'er  these  prison  walls  I  would  fly." 

"And  that's  no  kidding  either."  These  mourn' 
ful  words  were  muttered  by  a  gentleman  we 
have  met  before,  namely,  the  Black  Wolf. 
There  was  a  difference  however.  Instead  of 
being  astride  Thunder,  reins  in  hand,  and  an 
illimitable  vista  before  him,  he  was  seated 
astride  a  narrow  bench,  bars  in  hand,  and  his 
view  was  restricted  to  the  back  of  the  Sher' 
ifF's  neck.  In  other  words,  he  was  incarce' 
rated  in  the  calaboose. 

It  was  really  his  own  fault,  which  made  it 
all  the  more  maddening.  After  making  off 
with  the  state  money,  and  grossly  insulting 
Mike,  he  had  devoted  his  brains  and  Thuu' 
der's  legs  to  putting  a  great  deal  of  prairie 
between  himself  and  that  desert  spring.  For 
good  measure  he  threw  in  a  mountain  range. 
But  the  Black  Wolf  was  known  from  Canada 
to  Mexico,  and  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Rockies,  and  when  word  went  out  that  he 
had  been  indulging  in  his  favorite  pastime,  all 
sheriffs  within  two  hundred  miles  kept  their 
eyes  open.  It  was  this  little  item  he  had  for' 
gotten. 

After  several  nights  of  fast  riding  the  Wolf 
had  considered  himself  safe  and  shifted  to  day 
light  travelling;  one  can  make  better  time  that 
way.  One  morning  as  he  was  swinging  along 
at  a  milceating  lope  that  Thunder  could  hold 
from  dawn  to  dark,  his  sixth  sense  which  was 
well  developed,  warned  him  that  all  was  not 
well  and  he  turned  in  his  saddle.  Just  break' 
ing  from  a  line  of  trees  two  miles  back,  was  a 
very  earnest  posse  which  obviously  was  after 
his  blood. 

Then  the  green  eyes  which  had  been  glint' 
ing  so  mirthfully  a  moment  ago  hardened  until 
one  was  reminded  of  the  steely  reflection  of  a 
gray  winter  sky  on  the  frozen  waters  of  a 
Northern  lake.  One  hand  dropped  to  the  gun 
butt  which  lay  so  conveniently  near  and  he 
savagely  Hfted  Thunder  in  to  a  sweeping  run 
which  no  horse  in  the  west  could  match.  He 
swung  down  the  long  green  valley  which  had 
been  so  pleasant  to  behold,  and  which  now 
was  fraught  with  menace,  but  suddenly  he 
jerked  Thunder  into  a  rearing,  plunging  halt. 


Spread  out  in  fan  shaped  formation  before 
him  was  a  second  party. 

The  Wolf's  eyes  searched  the  meadow  for 
some  means  of  escape,  or  some  place  to  make 
a  stand.  Directly  ahead,  about  midway  be' 
tween  him  and  the  second  posse  was  an  arroyo 
with  high,  steep  sides.  Toward  this  he  spur' 
red  Thunder  and  just  as  the  two  posses  closed 
in  he  dropped  into  cover.  A  quick  shot  warned 
the  attackers  that  they  had  approached  close 
enough,  and  there  was  a  mad  scramble  to  get 
out  of  range. 

As  suddenly  as  the  anger  had  come  upon 
him  it  left,  and  he  was  once  more  the  happy 
go'lucky  kid  who  was  wont  to  joke  in  the  face 
of  death.  A  grin  of  pure  happiness  spread 
over  his  face  as  he  watched  the  frantic  efforts 
to  unsnarl  the  tangle  of  men  and  horses.  A 
rifle  shot  rang  out  behind  him  serving  notice 
that  the  posse  behind  had  gathered  themselves 
together. 

"Well,  hell,  there  ain't  a  chance  in  a  hun' 
dred  of  getting  out  of  this  in  one  piece,  so 
why  fool  around  and  wait  for  it."  So  saying, 
the  Wolf  checked  both  revolvers  and  his  rifle 
and  started  to  crawl  down  the  arroyo,  taking 
advantage  of  every  bit  of  cover,  in  an  obvious 
attempt  to  execute  a  flanking  movement. 
After  an  hour  of  cautious  maneuvering  he 
poked  his  head  around  a  rock,  and  then  jerked 
it  back  in  ludicrous  haste.  Not  two  feet  in 
front  of  his  rock  there  was  another  rock,  and 
around  it  a  head  was  poked  inquiringly.  It 
was  time  to  do  something  and  to  do  some 
thing  fast.  Gathering  his  feet  under  him,  he 
made  a  dive  for  the  offending  rock,  and  land' 
ed  on  top  of  the  owner  of  the  inquiring  head. 
Said  owner  had  been  as  surprised  as  the  Wolf, 
but  he  had  not  reacted  as  fast,  consequently 
he  was  on  the  receiving  end  of  Wolf's  first 
move.  Letting  out  a  yelp  of  surprise,  the  man 
turned  all  his  attentions  to  keep  the  boy  from 
clubbing  him  over  the  head.  Whenever  the 
attacked  found  a  Httle  extra  breath,  he  used 
it  in  shouts  for  help. 

It  was  soon  obvious  that  the  Wolf  had  bit' 
ten  off  more  than  he  could  successfully  chew, 
and  was  on  the  losing  side  in  the  little  fray. 
With  a  sudden  wrench  he  managed  to  jerk 
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one  hand  free  and  brought  the  gun  which  it 
contained  down  with  vicious  force  on  his 
opponents  head.  Rolling  free,  he  lunged  to 
his  feet  and  was  about  to  remove  his  presence 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  in  a  hurry,  when 
a  sharp  command  rang  out  from  behind  him. 

"Hold  it.  Kid.   WeVe  got  you." 

"Like  hell,"  the  kid  said,  and  as  he  spoke, 
he  threw  himself  forward,  twisting  as  he 
fell.  Both  guns  were  roaring  before  he  hit  the 
ground,  and  there  was  a  grunt  of  pain  as  his 
lead  found  its  target.  Before  the  first  man 
could  fall  his  place  was  taken  by  another,  and 
the  second  was  luckier  than  his  fellow  had 
been.  His  first  shot  grazed  the  Wolf's  fore- 
head and  he  slowly  sank  to  the  ground. 

The  author  of  the  Wolf's  misfortunes  was 
a  lawman,  as  evinced  by  the  five  pointed 
star  which  was  pinned  to  his  sagging  vest. 
Tall,  gaunt,  and  gri2,2;led  Buck  Yardlaw  epi' 
tomized  the  self-reHant  "hombre"  who  made 
the  West. 

When  the  Wolf  regained  consciousness  he 
found  himself  slung  across  Thunder's  back  in 
a  most  degrading  and  humiliating  position; 
head  on  one  side,  feet  on  the  other.  By  a  series 
of  kicks  and  jerks  he  announced  that  he  had 
returned  to  this  life  and  would  they  please 
set  him  in  a  more  comfortable  position;  and 
they  did.  Upright  in  the  saddle  again  he  sur- 
veyed  the  situation  and  found  it  not  to  his 
liking.  His  hands  were  handcuffed  behind 
him  and  he  was  surrounded  by  a  vigilant 
group  of  riders.  Within  an  hour  he  was 
parked  in  a  comfy  cell  and  left  to  meditate 
upon  the  wrongs  of  the  world;  his  especially. 
It  was  then  he  began  to  croon  the  above  quot- 
ed song  thoughtfully. 

As  he  sat  thus  one  plan  after  another  for 
escape  chased  across  his  mind  and  all  were 
discarded.  At  last  a  phantom  thought  flitted 
by,  and  he  reached  out  and  grabbed  it,  ex- 
amined it  more  closely,  and  smiled  contented- 
ly, despite  his  aching  head. 

Now  the  Black  Wolf  was  an  artist;  not  the 
usual  kind  of  artist  that  daubs  here  and  there 
with  pretty  colors,  but  the  type  that  takes 
events  and  men  and  molds  them  to  a  pattern 
to  fit  his  needs.  The  plan  that  the  Wolf  had 
conceived  was  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind  and 
satisfied  his  artistic  soul. 

"Hey,  Buck,  come  here  a  minute,  will  you?" 
he  called,  with  a  devihsh  glint  in  his  eye  that 
he  was  trying  vainly  to  suppress.  Buck  arose 


from  the  desk  where  he  had  been  sitting  and 
sauntered  over. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  grunted. 

"Just  a  pack  of  cards.  Buck,  darlin'." 
grinned  the  Wolf.  "It  gets  a  Httle  boring,  sit- 
ting here  staring  at  yore  back.  Don't  you 
know  it's  rude  to  turn  yore  back  on  a  guest?" 

"Sorry  you  don't  like  our  entertainment," 
Buck  said,  sarcastically.  Going  back  to  the 
desk  he  extracted  an  old  and  greasy  deck  of 
cards  and  tossed  it  to  the  Wolf. 

For  an  hour  or  more  the  Wolf  set,  industri- 
ously playing  sohtaire.  As  dusk  was  falling, 
he  got  up,  stretched,  and  called  to  Buck,  who 
was  asleep  with  his  feet  on  the  desk. 

"Here's  yore  cards.  Hey,  wake  up!  I'm 
hungry."  At  this  last  yelp  Buck's  feet  crashed 
to  the  floor  and  he  looked  wearily  around. 
Locating  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  he  came 
over  and  reached  out  his  hand  for  the  deck. 
Clumsily  the  Wolf  gave  it  to  him,  half  of 
cards  going  on  the  floor.  As  Buck  reached 
down  to  pick  them  up,  the  Wolf  gently  lifted 
his  gun  out  of  his  holster.  When  Buck  straight- 
ened up  he  looked  into  the  gun  muzzle  which 
was  backed  up  by  the  Wolf's  grinning  face. 
No  words  were  necessary;  Buck  opened  the 
cell  door  and  stepped  back. 

"I  hate  to  do  this  to  you.  Buck,"  tenderly 
murmured  the  Wolf,  "but  after  aU,  you  gave 
me  a  swell  headache."  With  this  the  gun  rose 
and  fell  scientifically  on  Buck's  head,  and  he 
slid  to  the  floor.  Quickly  the  Wolf  scribbled 
a  short  and  insulting  note  and  pinned  it  on 
Buck's  shirt  front,  then  dragged  Buck  into  the 
cell  and  locked  the  door. 

With  a  smooth  swiftness  that  was  decep- 
tive the  Wolf  slipped  out  of  the  back  door, 
into  the  stable  and  saddled  Thunder.  Then  to 
cap  his  artistry  he  jogged  slowly  down  the 
main  street  and  out  onto  the  prairie  where  he 
was  soon  swallowed  up  by  the  night. 


Summer  Noon 

Margaret  Ellen  White,  '47 

Golden  over-ripe  wheat. 
Tawny -tassled  corn. 
And  a  yellow  butterfly  motionless  in  the 
Mid-air  under  the  infinite,  unreachable 
Arch  of  blue. 
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I  don't  trust  this  new  butler  even  if  he  says 
he's  had  experience. 

Johnny.  Don"t  be  long,  or  FU  make  off 
with  the  family  silver  I 

Georgia.  If  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  bother, 
it's  only  plated.   (Exit.) 


Gzorgc. 
Johnny! 

Johnnv. 


(,P:c'v>ig  dTOund  the  door.)  Pssc, 

Come  in!  Pai  it's  working! 
See,  rU  make  a  good  reporter  like 


vou! 


Johnny.  You  have  a  job  promised  on  the 
■'Bronx  Cheer"  as  of  now! 

George.     Honest? 

Johnny.     Honest. 

George.  WlU  vou  mention  me  in  the  art- 
icle? 

Johnny.  No.  I  dent  ■^"anr  re  get  you  in- 
voived.  Smith  wiU  be  even  madder  if  he 
doesn't  know  how  his  blessed  pri\-acy  was 
e^"aded!  Say..  a'wfuUy  nice  sister  you've  got! 

George.  She'll  do — she's  sort  of  dumb, 
though. 

Jc^nn\.  Sort  of  dumb — ^what's  the  mat- 
ter with  her? 

George.  Oh,  she's  always  playing  soupy 
stuff  on  the  piano. 

Johnny.     Xo  boogie-woogie? 

'G^:-^Zc.  Xaw — "Liebestraum"  and  junk 
like  that. 

Johnny.  "Liebestratim"'  isn't  such  a  bad 
=ong,  to  my  way  or  thinking!  {Hums  ""Moon 
Loi-e."  forruri^elv  the  doorbell  ri-nzs.) 

GzoTge.  Gee,  the  bell.  Fd  better  beat  it 
again.  So  long,  paL 

Johnny.     So  long,  kid.  {B^entcr  Georgia.) 

Georgia.  This  should  be  Mr.  Smith. 
{Goes  to  open  the  door  and  returns,  Ioo?(ing 
iaffted,  with  an  Arab  in  robes.) 

Ahou  hen  Adhem.  Salaam  aleikum!  Peace 
be  with  you. 

Georgia.  Don't  tell  me  you're  coming  to 
tea  too? 

A^hem.  Yes,  graces  key.  It  is  the  wish 
of  those  above  me.   (Ree:":"-  'Sir;.  Earrr.er.) 

Mrs.  F.  Whv.  how  do  you  do.  Mr. 
Smith? 

Adhem.  Good  afternoon,  }\iladame.  I  am 
Abou  ben  Adhem,  at  your  command.  I  am 
sorry  if  I  am  late. 

Mrs.  F.  Gracious  no,  ^Ir.  Smith,  how 
could  you  be  late  to  your  own  tea?  Who  did 
you  say  you  were? 


Adhem.     Akou  ben  Adhem,  I  can  explain 
my  tardiness,  however. 

Georgia.     Do  so,  by  all  means. 
Adhem.     It  -^-as  all  Ro=emar%-'s  fault — she 
insisted  on  stopping  at  the  Zoo. 
Geori^ia.     Rosemary"? 

^ly  dromedan.-. 

Oh.  Don't  vou  beheve  in  motor- 


Adhem. 
Gecrzia 
cars? 

AJ?2e7ri. 


They  are   an  invention  of  the 
Besides,  there  is  a 


De\-il.  xMlah  be  praised! 
gasohne  shortage. 

Sirs.  F.     Is  Rcseman.-  er — parked  outside? 

Adhe-!K.  Yes,  I  moored  her  to  a  conveni- 
ent hydrant.  She  is  easily  \-isible  from  this 
■window.  (TTiey  ail  ho\.)  1  trust  you  are  not 
disturbed. 

Johnny.     Isn't  she  a  beautiful  creature? 

Georgia.     You  have  an  odd  taste! 

Sirs.  F.  She  looks  so  young  and  innocent. 
Do  you  think  she  will  be  safe  alone  out  there 
on  the  street.  It's  getting  late,  you  know. 

Adhern.  She  isn't  afraid  or  the  dark,  mad' 
am — I  trust  you  are  not  disturbed. 

Georgia.  Ot  course  not — ^^"e  tie  elephants 
outside  ever\-  Thursday. 

Adhe7n.     Such  a  quaint  custom! 

Georgia.  Yes — ^it  make  us  feel  a  spiritual 
kinship  with  Hannibal. 

Johnny.     Or  the  RingHng  Brothers. 

Adhein.  \izy  I  tell  you  that  I  am  from 
the  Embassy?  As  Mr.  Smith  has  travelled  so 
much  in  my  cotmtry,  I  thought  it  permissable 
for  me  to  meet  him.  Do  you  know  him  per- 
sonally? 

Sirs.  F.  He  v."as  a  school  friend  of  G. 
Agricola  Farmer,  III,  my  husband.  WTien  we 
read  aU.  his  books,  of  course  we  couldn't  resist 
writing  bim  to  remind  him  of  old  times.  Un- 
fortunately Fve  never  met  him. 
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Johnny.  He  certainly  has  had  an  eventful 
life,  hasn't  he?  Travelling  and  writing — what 
could  be  more  perfect? 

Adhem.  Are  you  also  a  member  of  the 
family? 

Mrs.  F.  Oh,  this  is  my  daughter,  Georgia, 
and  that  is  Mr.  Smith,  my  son's  geography 
teacher.  Incidentally,  where  is  George?  We 
had  so  hoped  they  would  be  twins,  we  named 
them  alike. 

Georgia.  Buck  Rogers  has  a  stronger  at- 
traction for  him  than  John  Smith. 

Mrs.  F.  Mr.  Smith  is  terribly  late,  isn't 
he? 

Johnny.     Ma>'be  Rosemary  scared  him  off. 

Georgia.  Nonsense,  he's  used  to  them.  I 
dare  say  he's  travelled  all  over  by  camel. 

Adhem.  Pardon  me,  but  Rosemar)-  is  a 
dromedar>\ 

Georgia.  I'm  so  sorry,  such  a  stupid  mis- 
take,  wasn't  it? 

Johnny.  Shows  your  lack  of  geographical 
information.  I'd  be  glad  to  teach  you  .  .  . 

Georgia.  Thank  vou.  but  ignorance  is 
bhss! 

Mrs.  F.  Let  us  have  tea.  (She  rings  bell.) 
I  do  hope  you  like  cucumber  sandwiches.  We 
made  these  ourselv^.  (Enter  TaXahashi  uAth 
a  loaded  tray.)  Put  it  over  here  on  the  tea 
table,  Takahashi. 

TaXahashi.  Yes,  madam.  (Sees  Adhem, 
and  starts.  Hie  plate  of  sanduiches  slides  off 
the  tray,  and  a  sanduAch  falls  ori  lArs.  Farm' 
er's  dress,  causing  a  large  spot.) 

Mrs.  F.  Oh,  dear  me!  How  careless  of 
you! 

Takahashi.     So  sorry,  madam. 

Georgia.  (Resigned.)  I'U  go  make  some 
more.    (Exit.) 

Mrs.  F.  Dear  me,  but  this  going  to  be 
hard  on  my  cucumber  patch.  Excuse  me, 
gentlemen,  but  I  have  to  go  and  change  my 
dress.  The  cleaners  will  ne\-er  get  thii;  spot 
off,  never.    (Exit.) 

George.  (Loo\s  in.)  Hey,  Pal — Oh,  Xlr. 
Smith? 

Johnny.  This  is  Abou  ben  Adhem  — 
George  A.  Farmer,  I\'. 

Adhe7n.  ^lay  Allah  bless  you,  my  young 
child. 

George.     Child! 

Johnny.  FU  come  help  you  with  your 
geography — ^v.-hat  say? 

George.     WTiy? 


Johnny.  Newspaper  men  should  know 
their  geography! 

George.  Oh,  sv.-ell!  Let's  go!  (Exit.) 
Johnny .  Escuse  us,  }vlr.  er — ^Adhem. 
Adhem.  Certainly.  Education  is  the  pri- 
mary prerequisite  of  a  gentleman.  (Exit 
Johnny.)  (Enter  Ta\ahashi  to  clean  up.) 
Donner  und  BHtzen!  What  are  you  doing 
here^  ^ 

Ta\ahashi.     So  sorry,  the  same  as  you,  sir. 

Adhem.  Vv^en  did  your  country  develop 
such  an  interest  in  this  particular  region? 

Ta\ahashi.  Please  remember  our  coun- 
tries are  partners,  and  have  similar  inter^ts. 
I  have  as  much  right  to  spy  here  as  you! 

Adhem.  Shh — you  idiot!  Somebody  may 
hear  us. 

Takahashi.     I  wish  they  would.  Cucumber 

sandwiches  are  an  unworthy  occupation  for 
a  samurai! 

Ad  he?n.  Hiring  on  as  the  butler — such  an 
elementar>-  way  of  handling  matter.  Now, 
Icok  at  me, — ^nobody  would  suspect  me  of 
being  a  Gestapo  agent! 

Ta\ahashi.  Shh — ^^^ou  idiot!  Somebody 
might  hear  us. 

Adhem.  Have  you  found  anything? 
(Footsteps.) 

Ta\ohashi.  I  -will  give  your  dromedar%-  a 
bucket  of  water — I  think  she  looks  thirst}-. 

Adhem.  Would  you  please  to  drop  in  a 
bottle  Oi  whisk^• — Rosemary-  does  love  her 
little  drop  in  the  evenings.   (E^rit  Ta\aliashi.) 

Johnny.  (Entering.)  Could  have  sworn  I 
heard  voices  in  here. 

Adhem.     Really?  How  interesting. 

Johnny.  I  don't  belie%-e  I  saw  you  at  the 
Embassy  reception  last  week. 

Adliem.     I  was  on  a  mf1itar>-  mission. 

Johnny.  Oh — I  vmderstand.  One  ne%-er 
knows  v.hat  to  say  in  these  days.  I  iisually  say 
the  UTong  thing. 

Adhem.  How  unfortunate.  Will  ytni 
have  a  cigarette? 

Johnn\.  Thanks.  Opium  or  mariniana  in 
thL=?       ' 

Adliem.     Pure  latakia. 

Johnny.  Oh,  scmething  new  has  been 
added!    (Enter  Georgia.) 

Georgia,  "^'ell,  I  made  some  more  sand- 
wiches. I  do  wish  !Mr.  Smith  would  get  here. 

Johnny.     Fm  here. 

Georgia.  I  v,-asn't  referring  to  you.  !Mr. 
Adhem,  you  seem  a  man  of  the  world. 
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"WHO'S  WHO?" 

(Continued  from  pa^e  ]1) 

Adhem.  I  was  educated  abroad,  I  pride 
myself  on  my  international  spirit.  I  like  to 
learn  something  from  every  country  I  visit. 

Johnny.  Somehow,  your  face  looks  fa' 
miliar. 

Adhem.  I  doubt  that  we  have  met  before. 
Have  you  ever  travelled? 

Johnny.  No,  Tve  stayed  pretty  much  at 
home,-  studying  geography,  of  course. 

Georgia.  Obviously.  {Doorbell  rings. 
Mrs.  Farmer  rushes  dowyi  stairs.) 

Mrs.  F.  Do  I  look  aU  right  dear?  I  put  on 
some  of  that  new  perfume — "Boa  Constric 
tor."  Do  you  Hke  the  fragrance? 

Georgia.     Yes,  Mother. 

Adhem.     Charming. 

Johnny.     Too,  too  divine. 

Mrs.  F.  Thank  you.  You  are  all  so  sweet. 
{Enter  George  in  a  rush.) 

George.     Is  he  here,  is  he  here? 

Mrs.  F.  Shh,  George,  the  doorbell  just 
rang.  I'm  so  excited  I  don't  know  what  I'm 
doing! 

{Tal{ahashi  ushers  in  Mr.  Farmer  and  Mr. 
Smith.) 

Mr.  F.     Hello,  dear, — look  what  I  found. 

Mrs.  F.  Agricola!  What  are  you  doing 
home  from  the  office,  and  who  is  that? 

Mr.  F.  This  is  Johnny  Smith — you  asked 
him  for  tea,  remember?  My,  but  it's  been  a 
long  time  since  we've  seen  each  other,  isn't  it, 
Smithy,  old  boy? 

Smith.     Yes,  years  and  years. 

Mr.  F.  You  haven't  changed  a  bit!  Guess 
where  I  found  him? 

Mrs.  F.     Really,  I  can't  imagine. 

Mr.  F.     In  Tim's  bar,  on  the  corner! 

Mrs.  F.  What  were  you  doing  there, 
Agricola? 

Mr.  F.  Thought  I'd  get  some  medicinal 
whiskey,  for  an  emergency,  in  case  they  had 
any;  I  mean  in  case  we  had  any.  Anyway, 
there  was  Smithy,  crouched  over  the  bar 
quaking  with  fear. 

George.  Gee — I  didn't  think  explorers 
were  ever  afraid.   Buck  Rogers  isn't. 

Smith.  He  never  saw  a  camel  tied  to  a 
firc'hydrant.   But  I  did. 

Mr.  F.  Nonsense,  Smithy.  You  must  have 
imagined  it. 

Smith.  But  I  don't  drink,  and  I  know  it 
was  a  camel  because  I  was  afraid,  and  I'm 


afraid  of  camels,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  a  camel, 
I  wouldn't  have  been  afraid! 

Mr.  F.  But  Smithy,  when  we  came  in  just 
now,  you  saw.  There  wasn't  any  camel  there. 

Adhem.  Where's  Rosemary???  {Ta\a' 
hashi  materializes  at  the  door.) 

faXahashi.  So  sorry,  sir.  I  saw  the  ap' 
proach  of  the  garbage  removal  truck,  and  I 
thought  it  best  to  remove  the  dromedary  to 
the  garden. 

Mrs.  F.  Don't  let  it  eat  my  petunias — 
they're  just  sprouting. 

Ta\ahashi.  So  sorry,  warning  comes  too 
late.    (Vanishes.) 

Mrs.  F.  Oh,  my  pri2;e'winning  petunias!!! 
(Weeps.) 

Georgia.     Cheer  up.  Mother. 

George.  What's  a  few  petunias?  Any 
way,  they're  sissy  flowers. 

Smithy.     I  knew  I  saw  a  camel. 

Adhem.     Rosemary  is  a  dromedary. 

Smith.     What's  the  difference? 

Johnny.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you've  been 
over  there  for  years,  and  you  don't  know  the 
difference  between  a  camel  and  a  dromedary? 

Georgia.  Don't  be  so  superior,  Mr.  Smith. 
Mr.  Smith,  this  is  Mr.  Smith.  He's  George's 
geography  teacher. 

Smith.  How  do  you  do?  So  silly  of  me, 
of  course,  I  must  know  the  difference! 

Georgia.  And  this  is  Mr.  Abou  ben  Ad' 
hem,  from  the  Embassy. 

Mr.  F.  From  the  Embassy?  I  don't  believe 
I  know  your  name. 

Adhem.  I'm  only  a  minor  official,  and  I 
have  just  arrived. 

Mr.  F.  Still,  all  names  must  go  through 
my  office. 

Adhem.  What  is  your  occupation  that 
you  should  know  my  name? 

Mr.  F.  I'm  in  the  New  York  office  of  the 
F.B.I. 

Adhem.     Well,  well,  fancy  that! 

Johnny.  Being  George's  geography  teach' 
er,  I  took  the  hberty  of  dropping  in  to  hear 
some  first 'hand  stories  about  your  travels. 
You  certainly  picked  a  country  that  is  in  the 
world's  eye! 

Smith.     Yes,  I  did,  didn't  I? 

Johnny.  Had  you  thought  of  the  chance 
of  finding  oil  before  you  went  there? 

Smith.     No,  I  can't  say  I  had. 

Adhem.  You  do  not  mention  it  in  your 
books — it  is  well  to  be  careful  these  days. 
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George.  Gee,  do  you  mean  spies,  Mr.  Ad' 
hem? 

Adhem.     There  is  always  the  possibiHty. 

George.  Gee,  this  is  better  than  Buck 
Rogers. 

Georgia.  It  is  also  a  little  nearer  the  pres' 
ent. 

Johnny.     You  are  always  so  practical. 

Georgia.     There's  one  in  every  family. 

Adhem.  Did  you  find  the  people  pro' 
Axis,  Mr.  Smith? 

Smith.  Well  .  .  .  Oh,  hang  it  aU,  Grikky, 
this  is  awfully  awkward! 

Mr.  F.  I  can  imagine  it  is.  However,  since 
your  imagination  got  you  into  this,  it  will 
probably  get  you  out  again.  {Eyiter  Ta\ahashi 
with  sandwiches.) 

Mrs.  F.  Good,  we  can  all  have  tea.  How 
will  you  have  it,  Mr.  Smith? 

Smith  and  Johnny.  Cream  and  sugar, 
please!    (Laugh.) 

Johyiny.  We  seem  to  have  more  in  com- 
mon  than  our  names. 

Adhem.  Mr.  Smith,  if  I  may  ask,  why 
are  you  so  anxious  to  remain  unknown? 

Smith.  Nobody  is  interested  in  the  author 
of  a  few  travel  books. 

Johnny.  But  you're  a  famous  explorer, 
too. 

Smith.     So  I  am — I  keep  forgetting. 

Adhem.  If  you  disappeared  on  one  of 
your  expeditions,  I  imagine  it  would  cause 
quite  a  stir. 

Smith.  Oh,  no.  Fve  no  family  to  make  a 
fuss,  and  Fve  done  nothing  special.  However, 
there's  Httle  chance  of  that  happening. 

Adhem.  One  never  knows  these  days. 
Japanese  spies,  you  know.  Even  Takahashi 
might  be  one! 

Ta\ahashi.     So  sorry,  am  not  Japanese. 

Adhem.     You  can  prove  it? 

Takahashi.  Have  papers  from  F.  B.  I. 
(Exit.) 

Mr.  F.  Yes,  they  seem  to  be  in  order — 
Fve  checked  them  myself. 

Mrs.  F.  Mr.  Adhem,  you  have  no  right  to 
accuse  servants  in  my  house  of  being  spies! 

George.  Gee — are  there  spies  in  Arabia, 
Mr.  Adhem? 

Georgia.  George,  be  quiet!  Of  course 
there  aren't. 

Adhem.  I'm  afraid  Fve  run  across  several 
recently. 

Johnny.  Tell  us  about  yourself,  Adhem, 
what  do  you  do? 


Mr.  F.  Yes,  I  know  you  can't  be  from  the 
Embassy  staff,  and  yet  you  seem  to  be  in' 
terested  in  diplomatic  secrets.  I  think  you'd 
better  explain  a  few  things. 

Adhem.  Well  .  .  .  after  all,  I  haven't 
done  anything  criminal,  so  I  might  as  well  tell 
you.  Of  course  I'm  not  on  the  Embassy  staff. 
I  just  said  so  to  get  a  chance  to  come  for  tea. 

Mrs.  F.     Why,  you  rude  man. 

Adhem.  I  rented  these  stupid  clothes 
from  a  costumer.  You  see,  I'm  a  reporter — 
the  young  and  struggling  kind,  and  I  figured 
that  an  interview  with  the  elusive  Mr.  Smith 
might  impress  the  chief  and  get  me  a  raise. 

Smith.     Oh,  dear  me,  this  is  awful! 

Mr.  F.     What's  your  name? 

Adhem.  Smith — John  Smith.  Not  very 
exotic,  I'm  afraid. 

Johnny.     What  paper  are  you  on? 

Adhem.     The  "Bronx  Cheer." 

Johnny.     Well,  well,  well. 

Georgia.  What's  the  matter;  aren't  you 
feeling  well? 

Johnny.     I'm  just  amused. 

Georgia.     I  don't  see  anything  funny. 

Johnny.     You  will,  wait  and  see. 

Mrs.  F.  Young  man,  what  are  you  talking 
about? 

Johnny.     It's  this  way:  I'm  John  Smith. 

Georgia.  So  you  said,  but  there  might  pos' 
sibly  be  more  than  one. 

Johnny.  Not  on  the  "Bronx  Cheer";  Fm 
the  only  one! 

Mrs.  F.  Nonsense,  you're  George's  geog' 
raphy  teacher. 

Johnny.  Oh  no  I'm  not!  I  just  used  that 
as  a  line  to  get  in,  for  an  interview.     I'm  a 

(Continued   on    \>Age   1-1) 
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young  and  struggling  reporter,  too! 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  isn't  that  nice — I  guess  you 
two  have  lots  in  common.  Fll  ring  for  some 
more  hot  water. 

Mr.  F.  Just  a  minute!  Can  either  of  you 
prove  your  identity? 

Johnny.     Sure.  Fve  got  my  press  card. 

Adhem.     So  have  I. 

Mr.  F.     Well  .  .  .  they  look  the  same  .  .  . 

George.     Daddy  .  .  . 

Georgia.     Shh,  George,  keep  out  of  this! 

George.  But  Daddy,  Johnny's  my  pal, 
and  he  took  me  down  to  the  newspaper  office 
and  showed  me  around — he's  really  a  report' 
er! 

Mr.  F.  Well,  Adhem  '  Smith,  what  have 
you  to  say? 

Adhem.  Very  well — you  asked  for  it. 
(He  pulls  a  gun.)  Put  up  your  hands,  all  of 
you.  Mrs.  Farmer,  drop  that  bell! 

George.  Gee,  he's  got  a  gun.  This  is  a  real 
stick'Up.  Is  that  a  six-shooter  or  an  automatic? 

Georgia.     Shh,  or  we'll  all  be  shot. 

Adhem.     No,  I'm  only  after  Mr.  Smith. 

Smith.     Who- — me? 

Adhem.  Yes,  you.  Gestapo  headquarters 
wants  to  talk  to  you — about  oil. 

Smith.  But  I  don't  know  anything  about 
oil. 

Johnny.  Now  I  recognize  him!  I  know 
I'd  seen  his  picture.  He's  Johann  Schmidt,  the 
escaped  Nazi  spy! 

Adhem.  Yes,  I  am.  I  escaped  once,  and 
I'll  escape  again.  It  was  nice  of  you,  Mrs. 
Farmer,  to  live  so  conveniently  near  to  York' 
ville. 

Mrs.  F.  We  thought  it  was  such  a  nice 
neighborhood! 

Adhem.  All  right,  it  is,  isn't  it?  Smith, 
you're  coming  with  me. 

Smith.     But  this  is  all  a  horrible  mistake. 

Mr.  F.  It  is  my  duty  to  place  you  under 
arrest,  Schmidt. 

Mrs.  F.  Agricola,  don't  you  dare  do  any- 
thing so  rash! 

Adhem.  Thank  you,  I  should  hate  to  have 
to  use  this  gun. 

George.  Why?  I  thought  spies  always 
shot  people. 

Georgia.     Shh,  or  we'll  all  be  shot. 

Johnny.  I  wouldn't  put  ideas  into  his 
head,  George. 

George.     O.K....  What  are  you  going  to 
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do  with  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Spy? 

Adhem.  I'm  going  to  take  him  far  away 
on  a  long  black  boat,  and  find  out  all  about  oil. 
{Ta\ahashi  appears  with  gun  in  hand.) 

Ta\ahashi.  So  sorry,  Herr  Schmidt,  but 
please  to  drop  the  gun. 

Adhem.     Donnerwetter!    {Drops  gun.) 

TaXahashi.  Tsk,  tsk,  no  nasty  language, 
please.  My  duty  says — come  for  teapot  and 
more  hot  water,  so  here  I  am. 

Mr.  F.  Even  if  you  were  eavesdropping, 
Fm  glad  to  see  you,  Takahashi. 

Smith.     So  am  I! 

Mr.  F.     m  call  the  police. 

Takahashi.     No. 

Mr.  F.     For  heaven's  sake  why  not? 

Ta\ahashi.  I  plan  to  take  Mr.  Smith  far 
away  on  a  long  black  boat  and  find  out  all 
about  oil. 

Johnny.  The  Jap  aptitude  at  imitation 
takes  over! 

Smith.  Oh,  dear  me,  are  we  going  to  go 
into  this  all  over  again? 

George.  Gee,  can  I  tie  Mr.  Schmidt  up? 
Buck  Rogers  always  ties  his  prisoners  up. 

Takfihashi.     Yes.  Be  swift. 

Johnny.  Here's  some  twine.  Amuse  your' 
self. 

Georgia.  You  certainly  are  prepared  for 
everything,  Mr.  Smith. 

Takahashi.     Come,  Mr.  Smith. 

Smith.     But  I  don't  want  to  go  with  you! 

Adhem.  How  unfortunate!  Fm  sure  Ta' 
kahashi  won't  make  you  go  with  him  if  you 
don't  want  to! 

Smith.  Do  you  mind  if  I  just  stay  here, 
sir? 

Mr.  F.  Fm  afraid  he  does,  Smithy,  unless 
you  explain  why.  Takahashi  didn't  have  a 
chance  to  hear  your  tall  stories  in  prep  school. 

'Ta\ahashi.  Explanations  at  headquarters, 
please.  Come. 

Smith.  But  Mr.  Takahashi,  sir,  I  don't 
know  anything  about  oil.  And  Fve  never 
travelled  further  than  Poughkeepsie  in  my  life! 

Takahashi.     What! 

Adhem.  I  think  this  will  amuse  the  gen- 
eral staff  of  your  country,  Takahashi! 

Mr.  F.  Too  bad  you  won't  see  the  amuse- 
ment of  yours,  Schmidt. 

Smith.  Grikky  Farmer  will  tell  you — I 
love  to  read  books,  and  one  day  I  just  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  travel  book  and  they  pub- 
lished it. 

George.     Aw  gee,  a  phony. 


Georgia.     Shh,  George! 

Ta\ahashi.     It  cannot  be  true! 

Mr.  F.  It's  true  enough.  I  suspected  it  all 
along. 

Ta\ahashi.  I  must  commit  hara-kiri! 
{Drops  gun.) 

Mrs.  F.  Not  on  my  oriental  rug,  Mr.  Ta- 
kahashi! It's  just  come  back  from  the  cleaners. 

Takahashi.     Give  me  a  knife! 

Mrs.  F.  1  don't  seem  to  have  one,  but 
here's  a  butter-spreader. 

Johnny  {Ta\ing  it  over  to  him).  It  doesn't 
have  any  other  use  these  days.  Here  you  are. 
{Grabs  him.)  Quick,  grab  his  gun.  {George 
dives  for  it.)   AU  right,  Takahashi. 

George.     Let  me  tie  him  up! 

Johnny.  Good  idea.  Fve  got  another  piece 
of  twine. 

Georgia.     You're  wonderful,  Mr.  Smith! 

Johnny.     Do  you  mean  that? 

Georgia.     Yes! 

Mr.  F.     I  place  you  two  under  arrest. 

Mrs.  F.     Agricola,  you're  a  hero! 

Mr.  F.  Nonsense,  my  dear,  it's  just  my 
duty.    {Enter  Jones.) 

Jones.  Inadvertantly  being  in  a  position  to 
overhear  a  portion  of  the  foregoing  difference 
of  opinion,  I  took  the  hberty  of  obtaining  an 
additional  length  of  twine. 

Mrs.  F.     Who  are  you? 

Jones.     1  am  the  butler  from  the  caterer's. 

Mrs.  F.     Aren't  you  rather  late? 

Jones.     Rather. 

Mr.  F.  But  just  in  time  to  remove  the 
bodies  and  call  the  police. 

Jones.  Very  good  sir!  (Drags  them  both 
out.) 

Georgia.  Will  it  always  be  as  exciting  as 
this? 

Johnny.  In  my  Hfe,  this  sort  of  thing  hap- 
pens every  day! 

Georgia.     It's  a  date! 

Mrs.  F.  What  a  nice  young  man,  Agri- 
cola? 

Mr.  F.     Mmm. 

Johnny.  Meanwhile,  how  about  some 
music? 

Georgia.  Anything  you  say!  {Plays  "Li' 
ebestraum.") 

George.  Gee,  Sis,  can't  you  play  some- 
thing with  life  in  it.  That's  awfully  dull. 

The  End 
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THE    BRAMBLER 


Editorial 


The  Brambler  wants  to  live!  It  wants  to 
be  a  living  channel  of  ideas  from  four  hundred 
and  fifty  of  us  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  us. 
The  Brambler  will  live  when  it  brings  some' 
thing  vital  and  helpful  to  the  whole  school. 
This  is  entirely  possible. 

How  shall  we  realize  the  tremendous  op' 
portunity  of  developing  The  Brambler's 
vitality  and  utility?  We  must  know  your 
ideas.  Of  all  places  on  earth,  where  is  the  im' 
portance  of  ideas  more  paramount  than  in  col' 
lege?  Every  day  we  each  have  new  ideas,  if 
we  are  alive.  Why  not  put  them  to  work? 
This  whole  college  can  be  a  much  richer  com' 
munity  if  we  express  our  thoughts  and  our 
feehngs.  The  Brambler  wants  to  help  this 
enriching  process  by  collecting  ideas  for  us  all 
to  enjoy. 

As  a  literary  magazine.  The  Brambler 
welcomes  short  stories,  poems,  descriptions. 


and  character  sketches.  But  this  is  not  all. 
What  do  you  say  we  enlarge  the  field?  We 
would  like  to  pubHsh  your  essays,  discussing 
in  a  thoughtful  way  problems  of  interest  here 
at  Sweet  Briar.  We  are  anxious  to  know  your 
ideas  on  music,  art,  politics  and  social  life.  All 
these  affect  us  every  day.  Let  us  gather  up  our 
views  on  these  important  topics! 

The  Brambler  also  wants  to  help  by 
spreading  the  comic  spirit.  One  way  we  plan 
to  include  humor  next  year,  besides  in  car' 
toons,  is  by  developing  a  department  for  anec 
dotes  bearing  upon  life  at  Sweet  Briar.  What 
was  that  you  were  laughing  about  the  other 
day?  Write  it  down  for  us,  will  you? 

Endless  possibilities  are  open.  If  you  come 
from  a  foreign  land,  if  you  have  an  unusual 
job,  if  you  just  smiled,  or  if  you  just  saw  a 
star  drop  two  or  three  million  miles,  you  have 
something  to  tell  us! 


The  Woman 

Frances  Matton,  '45 

I  watched  her  \nitting 

'With  quiet,  even  movements 

Symbolic  of  the  strength  that  lay  hidden  in  her  hands; 

For  in  a  thousand  ways, 

In  that  quiet,  even  manner 

She  has  \nit  our  lives  together  with  gentle,  unthan\ed  hands. 


Inspiration 

Margaret  Ellen  White,  '47 


Honor 

Jenne  Belle  Bechtel,  '47 


A  shadow  in  the  dar\ness  of  the  night, 
The  whisper  of  a  small  bird's  upward  flight, 
The  echo  of  a  music  far  away. 
The  gray  beginnings  of  a  golden  day. 


Only  a  life,  out  of  a  world  of  them. 
Only  a  laugh  and  a  thrill. 
Only  a  youth,  one  in  a  million  men. 
But  somewhere — a  place  to  be  filled. 
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"I  Expect  That  Woman  Will  Be  the  Last 
Thing  Civilized  By  Man ' 


Avery  Draughon,  '48 


I  SUPPOSE  that  when  Joe  married  Hetty 
he  groped,  in  his  vague  conceit,  at  the 
idea  that  he  could  change  her.  There  was  no 
premeditated  desire  in  him  to  reform  her,  but 
unconsciously  he  wrestled  to  curb  her  tongue. 

If  I  were  a  man  I  would  never  have  mar' 
ried  Hetty,  though  it  was  obvious  that  she  had 
her  charms.  As  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
the  reason  she  was  plopped  on  the  planet  was 
to  bear  the  news  from  back  fence  to  back 
fence.  We  listened  to  Hetty  for  the  same  rea' 
son  we  read  Walter  Winchell  in  the  morning 
paper,  except  that  Hetty's  news  was  more  in- 
teresting— like  a  maga2;ine  is  more  interesting 
when  it  shows  a  picture  of  your  home  town. 

Joe  Bennett  was  a  good  man,  the  kind  that 
all  the  other  men  elect  to  be  treasurer  of  the 
Kiwanis  or  the  Rotarians.  He  was  a  real  estate 
man,  and  he  knew  more  and  talked  less  about 
everybody  than  anyone  in  town.  But  he  fell 
in  love  with  Hetty,  and  married  her. 

The  Bennetts  came  over  to  play  bridge 
every  Tuesday  night.  The  moment  Hetty 
got  in  the  door  she  started  talking. 

"Did  you  hear  what  Helen  O'Connell  told 
Midge?  Really,  Anna,  I  never  realized  .  .  ." 

"Did  Helen  O'ConneU  tell  you?''  Joe  asked 
pointedly. 

"Well,  no,  of  course  not.  We  don't  speak 
but  I  heard  it  from  Thelma  Strabel.  Really, 
Anna,  she  told  Midge  .  .  ." 

"Two  hearts,"  Joe  said,  "What's  your  bid, 
Hetty?" 

And  then  she  would  have  to  concentrate  on 
the  game. 

At  Ruth  Terry's  buffet  supper  she  had 
something  new  to  tell  us.  She  was  sitting  on 
a  footstool  near  the  fireplace  with  her  back  to 
the  hall. 

"I  saw  that  new  woman,  Mrs.  Vinney, 
down  at  the  hairdresser's  today,  and  she  was 
having  her  hair  hlondined!  I  \new  nobody 
could  have  hair  that  color  and  be  natural.    I 


always  said  there  was  something  fishy  there. 
About  her  hair,  I  mean.  She  has  the  most 
atrocious  taste.  And,  you  know — "  She 
changed  her  tone  to  a  loud,  confidential 
whisper.  "Agnes  Morehead  says  that  her 
cousin  Alida  knew  that  Mrs.  Vinney  before 
she  came  here,  and  Alida  says  that  she  actu' 
ally  went  away  with  her  husband  before  she 
married  him,  and  she  says  they  were  prac 
tically  forced  to  get  married.  I'm  really  not 
surprised  considering  the  way  she's  been 
carrying  on  with  Ross  Deegan.  Honestly,  I 
just  cannot  see  how  Inez  could  be  so  Wind. 
Anyone  with  half  an  eye,  really!" 

She  told  us  more  about  Mrs.  Vinney,  but 
I  saw  Ross  and  Inez  through  the  hall  door, 
and  they  were  buttoning  their  coats.  Joe  saw 
them  too,  and  his  face  drew  up  in  agony. 

That  night  Joe  gave  Hetty  down  the  coun- 
try. I  heard  it  from  Ruth  Terry,  whose 
daughter,  Norda,  was  spending  the  night  with 
Janice  Bennett.  She  said  Hetty  cried  and  said 
she'd  never  say  another  word  as  long  as  she 
lived.  Norda  and  Janet  listened  over  the  ban- 
isters. 

After  that,  whenever  Hetty  gossiped  she 
always  looked  around  first.  Then  she'd  laugh 
and  say,  "See,  Joe,  I'm  careful  now."  Joe 
would  frown,  but  by  that  time  she  would  be 
half  into  her  story. 

In  a  couple  of  years  Joe  died  of  heart  fail- 
ure, and  his  sister,  Millicent,  came  from  out 
of  town  to  the  funeral.  She  was  goodlooking 
and  very  stylish. 

The  morning  after  the  funeral,  I  dropped 
by  Hetty's  to  see  what  I  could  do  for  her.  She 
started  to  whisper  about  Millicent. 

"Did  you  see  that  hat  she  wore  to  the  fun- 
eral, and  the  way  she  flaunted  herself?  And 
poor  Joe  not  in  his  grave  ..." 

Ruth  Terry  nearly  died  when  I  told  her 
about  it. 
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Blind  Boy 

Linda  C.  McKoy,  '47 


Longing 

Barbara  Warner,  '46 


They  jiowed  on 

Through  the  city  street, 

A  deafening  drumming 

Of  rushing  feet. 

A  hoy  in  a  doorway 

Heard  the  mass 

And  cried,  "Is  it  nothing  to 

Ton  that  pass?" 


The  lapping  edge  of  the  water 
Glistem  the  pale  white  sand. 

Sliding  out  from  a  turbulent  sea  of  clouds 
The  white  moon  hallows  the  land. 

A  last  breeze  sighs  in  the  willow 
For  a  world  no  man  has  \nown; 

The  scent  of  rain  is  sharp  in  the  air 
And  man  must  weep  alone. 


String  Section 

Blair  Graves,  '48 

Bright  fish. 

Gliding  gently 

Through  crystal  waters,  are 

Fragile  notes  falling  from  many 

Violins. 

A  star, 

Shining  at  dusl{ 

In  azure  solitude. 

Is  splendid  song  from  violas 

Stately. 

Stillness 

In  the  deep  pool 

That  reflects  each  image 

In  its  dar\ness  is  a  cello 

Rich'toned. 

Millions 
Of  busy  men 
Scurrying  to  and  fro 
About  cities  are  rumbles  of 
Deep  bass. 

Li\e  birds 

In  white  clusters 

Agaiivit  the  blue,  in  full 

Gentle  flight,  come  sweeping  strains  of 

The  harp. 
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Toward  Understanding  Art 


Barbara  Golden,  '47 


IT  is  unfortunate  that  the  general  public 
has  such  a  lack  of  understanding  of  art. 
The  average  person  is  lost  at  an  art  exhibit. 
He  generally  delights  in  some  immaterial, 
trivial  aspect  of  a  picture  or  he  does  not  know 
what  to  look  for  at  all. 

One  of  the  main  hinderances  in  fully  ap' 
preciating  a  work  of  art  is  the  unwiUingness 
of  the  observer  to  disregard  his  natural  pre' 
judices.  He  looks  at  a  painting  with  a  pre' 
conceived  notion  of  what  he  likes  and  dislikes. 
These  likes  and  dislikes,  derived  from  his  past 
experiences,  are  involved  in  his  attitude  tO' 
wards  the  subject  matter,  the  narrative  that  a 
picture  may  include,  the  technique  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  picture  is  painted,  and 
its  realistic  or  literal  quality.  One  of  these 
features  is  what  usually  first  attracts  the  on' 
looker  when  faced  with  a  work  of  art  and 
these  do  not  separately  merit  the  attention 
lavished  on  them.  The  subject  matter  of  a 
painting  may  be  important  but  it  is  not  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  picture.  So  even 
if  the  observer  is  repulsed  by,  say,  a  picture  of 
a  group  of  dinky  Negro  shanties  because  of 
their  ugliness,  if  he  will  only  trouble  himself 
to  look  beyond  the  mere  subject  matter  he  may 
find  satisfaction  in  the  intuitive  realization  of 
what  the  artist  is  trying  to  express,  which  can 
be  quite  a  departure  from  the  subject  matter 
itself.  And  the  narrative  of  a  picture  is 
relatively  unimportant.  A  picture,  to  be  a 
great  work  of  art,  must  do  more  than  depict 
a  scene,  tell  a  story  or  take  the  place  of  an  his' 
torical  doctument.  One  of  the  most  mistaken 
basis  on  which  many  judge  a  work  of  art  is 
its  hteralness  or  close  imitation  of  what  the 
artist  is  depicting.  This  does  not  mean  to  say 
that  a  picture  that  is  realistic  may  not  be  a 
work  of  art,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  merit 
of  a  picture  should  not  be  based  on  its  realism 
alone.  People  should  not  attempt  to  make  the 
artist  take  the  place  of  the  camera.  For  the 
artist  does  what  no  camera  can  do.  He  selects 
certain  things  for  emphasis  and  makes  of  his 
work  a  creation,  not  an  imitation.  Nor  is  the 
technique  in  itself  enough  to  base  a  like  or  a 
dislike  of  a  picture  on.   The  technique  of  a 


picture  may  be  pleasing  and  skillful,  but  a  pic 
ture  must  have  something  else  to  rely  on  for 
greatness. 

So  much  for  the  mistaken  manner  in  which 
many  people  react  to  works  of  art.  Now — in 
what  way  should  a  person  consider  a  picture? 
And  what  makes  a  picture  a  great  picture? 
The  method  of  intellectualizing  is  needed  to 
explain  to  a  person  what  one  should  look  for 
in  a  picture.  This  is  unfortunate  as  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  artist  in  working  does  not 
intellectuahze,  but  rather  through  intuition 
selects  and  puts  together  the  material  which 
makes  up  his  picture.  And  the  observer,  to 
fully  appreciate  a  work  of  art  should  receive 
the  same  sort  of  enjoyment  and  interest  from 
the  observation  of  a  picture  that  led  the  artist 
to  paint  it.  This  intuitive  appreciation  comes 
after  observation  of  many  pictures  and  a 
period  of  inteUectuahzing  about  them. 

Suppose  that  a  person  does  intellectuahze 
about  a  picture.  What  does  he  look  for  in  the 
picture?  What  are  the  qualities  that  make  a 
true  work  of  art?  First  the  person  must  con- 
sider the  picture  as  a  totality,  as  a  combination 
of  the  journalistic  values  and  plastic  values  .  .  . 
for  a  picture  to  be  successful  these  two  must 
be  united.  The  plastic  elements  must  uphold 
the  central  theme  or  idea  of  the  work.  These 
plastic  elements  are  simply  line,  space,  color 
and  hght,  the  raw  material  of  painting,  and 
the  plastic  form  is  the  total  effect  of  them. 
Not  one  of  the  plastic  elements  is  good  or  bad 
in  itself,  but  only  in  its  relation  to  the  others. 
One  can  be  dominate,  however,  and  act  as  a 
unifying  factor  in  the  picture.  The  use  of 
line,  space,  color  and  hght  may  be  naturalistic 
or  it  may  be  decorative  as  the  artist  sees  fit. 
The  artist  has  the  right  to  exploit  these  ele- 
ments, and  in  departing  from  the  naturalistic 
is  less  hmited  in  expressing  what  he  feels. 
Space  is  more  complex  than  the  other  elements 
as  it  involves  both  two  dimensional  space  com- 
position and  three  dimensional  space  composi- 
tion. Two  dimensional  space  organization  in- 
volves the  flat  pattern  shapes  and  designs  in  a 
picture  made  by  the  plastic  elements  and  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  plastic  form.  There 


(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Departure 

Marguerite  de  Lustrac,  '47 


And  50  we  left. 

Paris  .  .  .  the  city  of  light,  of  life, 

where  for  twelve  years  we  watched 

the  rain  or  the  sunbeams 

come  splashing  through  the  trees — 

trees  heavy  with  chestnuts  in  the  fall, 

pink,  <i>id  white  flowers  in  the  spring. 

Twelve  long  years 

or  short — 

And  I  saw  the  horses  prance 

under  the  shade 

of  the  chestnuts. 

The  children  scampering  out  to  the  ivoods 

heard  the  cars  whizz  by 

and  the  newspaper  sellers  cry. 

And  suddenly  a  scenery  change. 

Cannes  .  .  .  T^ow  the  glare  of  the  Mediterranean, 

the  palm  trees 

and  mimosa. 

The  mountains  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  sea 

solidly 

lying  at  the  sea  and  stretching  up 

with  snow'Stained  fingers. 

The  torrents  rush, 

shoot  their  icy  ivaters  from  the  heights 

down 

and  its  forever  spring. 

Then 

Genoa  .  .  . 

a  city  built  on  a  hillside. 

Its  narrow  cobble  streets  cliynh  up 

shining  in  rains 

that  polish  the  monuments  of  age. 

Then 

Spain  .  .  . 

The  train  slowly  rumbles 

a  tortured  beast, 

through  a  desert,  a  ivaste,  a  barren  land. 

Here  and  there 

a  little  town  in  ruins,  a  railtvay  shattered 

by  the  ravages  of  war. 
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Lisbon  .  .  .  the  crumbling  city. 

And  Vigo. 

The  oxen  with  their  even  gait, 

slow,  heavy, 

seem  to  be  the  only  sign  of  strength,  of  permanence. 

And  among  the  decayed  buildings  there  is  a  gaily  painted  wall. 

And  below  the  sea 

gnawing  at  what  is  left. 

J^ow  we  leave 
by  twilight. 


The  ship  glides  between  two  roc\s 

that  close  the  bay, 

fat  bac\s  that  hold  the  old  world  in. 

And  we  have  left. 


Cool  and  Infinitely  Deep  .  . 

Peggy  Pitman,  '47 


THERE  was  something  about  his  music 
that  was  cool  and  infinitely  deep.  Not  a 
coldness,  but  a  profound  and  refreshing  calm 
enveloping  the  senses  to  obliterate  everything 
but  a  feeling  of  peace.  It  had  a  power  that 
was  almost  hypnotic.  After  a  few  bars,  the 
listener  willingly  lapsed  into  a  semi'Stupor  to 
let  its  oil  spread  slowly  over  his  turbulent 
thoughts.  It  was  strange  the  way  they  always 
described  it  in  terms  of  water — its  immensity 
and  profound  stillness.  Some  would  later  con- 
nect the  rest  that  it  brought  with  an  undis' 
turbed  mountain  lake — sunsplashed,  cool,  and 
lovely;  but  this  interpretation  injected  into  the 
music  a  warmth  and  happiness  that  was  never 
intended.  For  no  real  feeHng  was  intended — 
only  a  complete  detachment  from  anything 
worldly,  and  from  thoughts  either  happy  or 
sad.  Those  who  described  their  peace  as  that 
of  the  ocean  floor  were  nearer  the  truth  than 
they  imagined.  He  had  written  it  to  be  that 
way — imperturbably  still  and  eternally  mysti' 
fying.  But  most  of  them,  afraid  to  admit  its 
power,  refused  to  acknowledge  it  even  to 


themselves  —  refused  to  admit  that  it  held 
them  in  its  spell  like  an  opiate.  They  were 
embarrassed  to  be  found  Hstening  to  it,  yet  it 
was  impossible  to  resist.  They  would  attempt 
self-justification  by  praising  its  irresistible 
beauty,  but  it  was  not  beautiful  except  that  it 
was  perfect  in  its  own  way.  Irresistible, 
though,  it  was;  and  those  who  had  once  eaten 
its  lotus  had  no  wish  to  stop.  Was  it  an  evil 
influence  clouding  their  minds,  or  a  harmless 
unknown  which  their  small  intelligence  could 
not  encompass?  Why  couldn't  they  remain 
aloof  from  its  sway — free  themselves  from  the 
oblivion  that  it  always  brought  —  fight  the 
monster  that  swallowed  them?  But  there  was 
no  reason  to  fight,  for  always  when  the  music 
stopped,  for  a  short  second,  perhaps,  they  felt 
rehef ;  then  anger  at  being  snatched  so  abrupt- 
ly from  their  nether  land;  and  last,  remorse, 
and  a  longing  for  something  that  had  ceased 
to  exist.  What  was  its  inscrutable  quality? 
No  one  knew,  but  there  was  something  about 
it  that  was  cool  and  infinitely  deep. 
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]diZZ 


Helen  Elliott,  '48 


THE  birthplace  of  jazz  was  the  Mississippi 
Delta  country  around  New  Orleans. 
"The  Dixieland  Jaw  Band"  was  the  first  great 
ja2,2,  orchestra.  Formed  by  "Nick"  La  Rocca 
in  New  Orleans,  it  had  only  five  pieces,  in- 
eluding  his  own  instrument.  Some  of  their 
records,  "Tiger  Rag,"  "Toddlin'  Blues,"  and 
"Lazy  River,"  carried  jazz  music  all  over  the 
world.  Jazz  began  to  spread  to  little  ex' 
cursion  boats  that  used  to  float  in  the  Miss' 
issippi  river  ports.  However,  it  took  jazz  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  become  the  music 
which  we  know  today  as  "swing." 


Jazz  has  often  been  termed  "American 
psychology,"  for  like  the  typical  American, 
the  jazz  musician  goes  his  own  syncopated 
way  making  instantaneous  and  novel  adjust' 
ments  to  problems  as  they  present  themselves. 
An  art  form  which  demands  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end  is  foreign  to  his  psychol' 
ogy.  Jazz  relies  on  suspense  or  unexpected 
thrill  for  its  vitality.  From  listeners  it  in' 
vites  participation  instead  of  applause.  It  has 
been  called  "a  get  together  art  for  regular  fel' 
lows." 


Rain  at  Night 

Grace  Schoenheit,  '46 


Q.a.\iM,^  >-nthm^nn'^  ;*■  7 


Mist 

snooped 

along  the  grass  and  pavement. 

Lights 

from  behind  curtains 
carved  grooves  in  the  dar\ 
and  fidgeted  in  pixddles. 

Shaming  other  sounds, 
the  splash  of  hissing  drops 
insisted  upon  peace. 


Philosophical  Thought 

Margaret  Ellen  White,  '47 

Cows  all  chec\ered  hlac\  and  white 
Ma\e  the  pasture  my  delight. 
What  if  great  Pythagoras  now 
Were  hut  another  munching  cow? 
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The  Tracks 

Barbara  Warner,  '46 


THE  man  sitting  on  the  crate  wiped  the 
wet  off  the  top  of  the  bottle  with  the  heel 
of  his  hand  and  drank  deeply.  When  he  put  it 
down  he  shivered  and  edged  up  closer  to  the 
fire  as  though  his  bent  shoulders  could  no 
longer  hold  back  the  darkness  and  heaviness 
of  the  night.  He  stared  into  the  blackness  for 
a  minute. 

"Have  you  ever  thought  there  was  some- 
thing  bad  about  them?  They're  so  close  to 
perfection,  they  just  go  on  and  on,  straight, 
right  for  where  they're  going  ..." 

The  other,  across  the  fire,  answered  him 
without  looking  up.  "The  tracks  you  mean, 
the  rails?  I  never  thought." 

The  man  went  on  feverishly.  "They  don't 
belong  here,  they  have  no  place.  So  hard  and 
cold  and  long.  And  never  meeting,  l^ever. 
Not  even  at  the  horizon.  Not  even  at  infinity, 
never!  Just  on  and  on.  God!" 

He  rubbed  his  hands  together,  slowly.  They 
were  long  and  thin,  and  on  one  finger  was  a 
plain  gold  band  ring. 

He  took  another  drink,  and  the  other  said 
nothing.  When  the  man  was  in  a  mood  it  was 
best  to  leave  him  alone.  He  held  his  thick 
hands  out  to  the  heat  of  the  tiny,  lonesome 
fire  and  said  nothing. 

"Maybe  if  I  could  be  more  like  them,  I 
wouldn't  be  a  tramp.  That's  the  trouble,  I 
never  could.  I  never  could  be  a  success  at 
anything." 

He  picked  up  a  stick  and  started  breaking 
it  into  short  regular  pieces. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "I  couldn't  even  talk 
until  I  was  twelve.  'Too  bad  about  George, 
but  you  can  always  put  him  in  an  asylum. 
That's  the  best  place  for  him,'  they  said.  Just 
because  I  couldn't  talk.  They  never  thought 
maybe  I  didn't  ivant  to  talk!" 

He  picked  up  all  the  little  sticks,  all  the 


same  length,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire.  He 
stood  up  very  quickly  and  walked  to  the 
tracks  and  began  to  kick  them.  Hard.  'Very 
hard  and  slowly  and  regularly.  Finally  he 
walked  back  to  the  fire  and  took  another 
drink.  His  face  looked  white  and  wet,  even  in 
the  orange  of  the  firelight. 

For  a  long  time  the  man  said  nothing.  Then 
he  leaned  back  against  the  tree,  looked  at  the 
stars,  and  smiled,  relaxing  his  face.  He  al' 
most  whispered. 

"But  I  could  hear!  Have  you  ever  listened 
to  a  forest  when  the  sun  comes  down  through 
the  branches  in  dusty  shafts?  Have  you  ever 
put  your  ear  down  close  to  the  grass  when  it 
was  still  wet  with  the  dew?  I  could  hear. 
Hear  a  flower.  Hear  the  leaves  when  there 
was  no  wind.  Hear  Him!" 

The  man  gulped  at  the  bottle,  but  it  was 
empty.  He  took  the  neck  of  it  in  his  two  thin 
hands  and  pounded  at  the  ground. 

The  other  followed  the  moving  bottle  with 
his  eyes  and  said  nothing. 

"You  see  I  can  talk  now.  They  taught  me 
about  words  when  I  was  twelve.  But  I  can't 
hear  things  anymore — the  things  that  count. 
I  hsten,  I  am  always  listening,  but  I  will  never 
hear  them  again,  never.  What  good  are  words 
when  they  say  nothing?" 

He  sat  there,  with  his  head  leaned  back 
against  the  tree,  staring  at  the  stars. 

Finally  the  other  got  to  his  feet  and  looked 
down  at  the  man  for  a  long  time.  He  nudged 
him  twice  with  the  toe  of  his  heavy  shoe. 
Carefully  he  slipped  the  gold  band  ring  off  the 
man's  finger.  Then  he  stamped  the  fire  out, 
picked  up  the  two  bundles,  and  walked  down 
the  tracks. 

They  were  hard  and  cold  and  long,  and 
they  never  met  —  never.  Not  even  at  the 
horizon. 
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Paul  at  the  Ballet 


Anonymous 


MY  name  is  Paul.  That  is  how  I  shall  be- 
gin. Before  I  start  my  story,  I  shall 
describe  myself  now,  as  I  look  into  the  mirror 
above  my  chest  of  drawers.  Here  is  a  young 
man  who  looks  old.  But  there  is  no  gray  in 
his  thick,  black  hair.  He  smiles  (at  the  thought 
of  a  ridiculous  procedure)  and  is  almost 
young  again,  the  sadness  gone  from  his  dark 
eyes.  He  is  neither  handsome  nor  frightful, 
only  dark  and  a  little  untidy.  But  that  is  the 
artist's  fault.  The  background  of  the  portrait 
of  this  young  man  is  rather  dull.  Small  rosettes 
on  brown  wallpaper.  And  that  is  all,  except 
the  frame.  Plain,  shiny,  as  it  catches  the  after- 
noon Ught,  and  varnished  brown.  There  is  the 
portrait. 

Last  winter,  many  weeks  ago,  I  was  sitting 
on  my  bed  unrolling  my  sleeves,  when  a  friend 
of  mine  came  in.  George  was  a  fellow  painter. 
We  saw  a  good  bit  of  each  other.  He  was  a 
laughable  fellow,  and  good  company.  He 
usually  came  around  to  the  studio  when  he 
was  in  search  of  food,  which  was  always.  I 
stood,  and  buttoned  my  cuffs. 

"Look  here,"  George  said,  "Fve  got  six  dol- 
lars. Let's  pick  up  a  good  meal  and  go  to  the 
ballet."  I  smiled.  It  seemed  George  was  play- 
ing host  today. 

"All  right."  Rather  indifferently. 


The  ballet  was  consuming.  It  always  is  for 
me.  There's  something  about  it  that  makes 
me  want  to  paint  like  Degas,  but  that's  not 
my  style.  So  I  just  feel  them  instead.  She 
danced  in  "Les  Sylphides" — the  girl.  Lise,  she 
was  called  in  the  program.  I  loved  her  when 
she  danced.  She  was  movement  and  color  and 
beauty.  She  was  more  a  figment  than  a  reality. 
I  loved  her  and  wanted  to  touch  her  and  to 
paint  her. 

"Come  on,"  said  George.  And  we  left  the 
ballet. 

I  went  to  the  ballet  the  next  night  and 
every  night  after  that.  I  waited  for  Lise  and 
watched  her  and  loved  her.  When  I  walked 
home  or  stood  in  the  bus,  I  thought  of  Lise.  I 
thought  of  her  when  I  worked  or  didn't  work. 
And  I  dreamed  of  her.  She  was  more  to  me 
than  my  painting  or  all  the  real  girls  I'd  had. 
And  I  would  wait  patiently  until  the  next 
night.  Now  I  wait  no  longer.  A  flower  can 
not  bloom  forever.  Lise  is  gone. 

This  is  my  story.  I  shall  call  it  "Paul  at  the 
Ballet"  for  no  reason  at  all  except  that  I  have 
nothing  else  to  call  it.  I  have  spent  enough 
time  on  nonessentials,  so  now  I  shall  take  my 
brushes  from  the  turpentine.  After  all,  I'm  a 
painter. 


Approaching  Storm 

Margaret  Ellen  White,  '47 

I'm  sure  I  heard  the  wind 
V/hispering  in  the  wJieat  leaves. 
Gently  \issing  the  hlac\  h.}{e. 

Soon  she  will  gather  up  her  train  of  clouds 
And,  in  her  grey  and  silver  gown. 
Come,  bringing  her  sister  the  rain. 


The  Harlequin 

Betty  Ann  Bass,  '46 

I  have  come  to  the  par}{ 

To  mourn, 

To  cry  my  tears  into  the  dar\. 

In  the  moonlight  pale  and  sweet 
Amidst  the  crumbling  stones 
JAy  sorrows  and  I  shall  meet. 

Beside  me  here  Til  cast 

The  bond — 

The  liarlequins  moc\ing  mas\. 
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Don't  Forget  It 

Patricia  Cansler,  '48 


LITTLE  Fairy  Periwinkle  slipped  out  from 
under  her  warm  pink  rose  petal  blanket 
and  raised  her  golden  head  from  her  dande' 
lion  puif  pillow  and  critically  surveyed  the 
dawn  sky.  Pleased  with  what  she  saw — cool 
blue  and  soft  lavendar  clouds  that  fell  away 
beneath  the  dominant  splendor  of  the  majestic 
sun — she  leaped  lightly  down  from  her  lofty 
bed  in  the  cup  of  a  rose,  slid  down  the  leaf, 
climbed  down  the  thorns  and  gave  her  still 
sleepy  face  a  hurried  bath  in  a  dew  drop.  Re- 
freshed by  a  breakfast  of  acorn  porridge  and 
dandelion  milk,  she  gaily  set  forth  to  find  out 
what  this  new  April  day  had  in  store  for  her. 

Heedless  in  her  eagerness,  she  stumbled 
over  the  inert  sleeping  figure  of  a  small  grey 
dormouse,  who  instantly  raised  a  defiant  head 
and  demanded  of  her  in  a  bellicose  treble  who 
she  was  and  where  she  was  going.  Somewhat 
taken  aback,  Periwinkle  replied,  "Fm  Fairy 
Periwinkle  and  Fm  going — well,  Fm  just  go- 
ing,"  she  finished  lamely. 

"Fairy,  huh!  What  are  fairies  anyway? 
Where  do  they  come  from?  Why  are  they 
here?  I  don't  believe  in  'em."  With  that  rude 
remark,  Mortimer — for  that  was  his  name — 
lay  back  down  and  closed  his  eyes  to  finish 
his  interrupted  nap.  But  Periwinkle  was  not 
so  easily  vanquished.  With  an  imperious  stamp 
of  her  tiny  foot  on  Mortimer's  tail  she  com- 
manded "Wake  up  and  listen  to  me.  Certain- 
ly you  beheve  in  fairies!  You  must!  Of  course, 
there  are  such  things!  Why  don't  you?" 

Mortimer  opened  one  sleepy  eye  and  re- 
garded her  with  distinct  boredom.  "  'Cause  I 
don't  know  where  they  come  from,  that's 
why.   And  neither  do  you,  either!" 

Periwinkle  started  to  speak — then  paused — 
so  she  didn't,  disturbing  thought!  Where  had 
she  come  from?  She'd  never  considered  it  be- 
fore. But  now — "No,  I  don't,  but  Fm  going 
to  find  out,"  she  added  hastily,  "and  when  I 
do,  Fll  come  back  and  tell  you — and  then 
you'll  believe  me,  won't  you?" 

Mortimer  yawned  widely  and  settled  him- 
self more  comfortably  on  his  moss  bank.  "Yes, 
yes — sure,"  he  mumbled  indistinctly.  "If  you 


find  out  where  you  come  from,  I'U  believe 
you.  Now  go  away  and  let  me  sleep." 

But  Periwinkle  had  already  left,  her  hasten- 
ing steps  carrying  her  rapidly  along  through 
the  tall,  green  grass  forest,  under  toadstools, 
over  ant  hills,  around  flower  stems,  her  clear 
blue  eyes  anxiously  searching  for  someone 
who  could  tell  her  from  where  she  and  her 
kind  had  come. 

At  last  she  saw  a  robin  who  was  hopping 
busily  through  the  grass,  his  black  eyes  intent 
on  a  fleeing  beetle  who  had  other  plans  than 
being  Robin's  lunch.  "Oh,  sir,"  Periwinkle 
called  urgently,  "please,  sir, — could  you  tell 
me;  where  do  fairies  come  from?  I  must 
know!" 

The  robin  stopped  only  long  enough  to  say, 
"Why  from  bird  nests,  of  course.  We  bring 
you  down  to  earth  on  our  wings  and  leave 
you  here."  Then  he  hurried  on  about  his  im- 
portant task. 

Periwinkle  considered  his  answer  gravely 
for  a  moment,  then  walked  on.  Perhaps  he 
was  right — and  yet — she  wondered.  There 
was  a  butterfly!  What  would  she  say? 


(Continued  on   Page  14) 
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Masb 


Grace  Schoenheit,  '46 


JOAN  turned  her  ga2;e  past  the  tall  vase  of 
white  roses  that  stood  by  her  cash  register 
and  watched  the  Fifth  Avenue  traffic.  For 
the  moment  she  found  the  roses  irritating. 
They  were  not  hers.  And  the  polish  on  her 
nails  was  not  hers.  And  the  black  frock  she 
wore  was  not  hers.  All  these  belonged  to  the 
restaurant,  just  as  did  the  shell'colored  drap' 
eries  behind  her,  and  the  shell'colored  table' 
cloths  scattered  throughout  the  room.  What 
would  it  be  like  to  have  one's  own  array  of 
lovely  clothes?  What  would  it  be  like  to  walk 
into  a  restaurant  and  order  a  canape? 

She  glared  at  the  plate  glass  entrance.  An 
elderly  lady,  wrapped  in  a  soft  fur  cloak, 
reached  out  for  the  knob,  but  the  doorman 
sprang  forth  and  bowed  her  into  the  room. 
The  lights  in  the  wall  brackets  tickled  her  dia' 
monds.  Joan  stared  at  the  dawled  jewelry, 
forgetting  to  notice  how  the  eyes  of  the  old 
lady  supphed  their  own  light. 

The  fur  wrap  dropped  over  the  back  of  a 
chair  and  the  lady  settled  herself  to  inspect  the 
menu.  The  headwaiter,  unfolding  a  napkin 
for  her,  filling  her  glass  with  icewater,  and 
commenting  on  the  bill-of-fare,  hovered  about 
on  soundless  feet. 

"Madame,  our  shrimp  creole  is  just  to  the 
taste  today  .  .  ." 

"My  boy  should  be  here.  He  is  so  fond  of 
shrimp.  But  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  for  a 
lamb  chop.  When  one  turns  fifty  it  is  time  to 
be  a  bit  more  simple." 

Joan  listened.  Somehow  she  felt  glad  that 
this  lady  was  rich.  She  knew  how  to  be  rich. 
She  wore  a  diamond  as  Cinderella  would — 
just  because  she  liked  to  watch  it  sparkle.  She 
wore  a  fur  just  because  she  liked  to  feel  its 
softness. 

"That's  the  kind  of  rich  I'd  be  if  I  just  had 
a  chance."  Joan  watched  the  lady  delicately 
put  two  lumps  of  sugar  in  her  tea  and  sip  it 
as  though  it  were  from  the  gods'  own  foun' 
tain. 

"Tea  just  doesn't  taste  like  that  when  I 
have  to  pour  it  out  of  an  old  pot."  Joan 
thought  bitterly  how  she  left  the  restaurant 
every  night  and  caught  the  nine^fifteen  sub' 
way  back  to  the  flat.  Joe  always  came  home 


in  those  overalls,  expecting,  with  the  same 
unalterable  relish,  another  meal  of  beans  and 
pork,  or  ground  meat,  or  chipped  beef.  How 
could  he  keep  that  disgusting  good  humor? 
How  could  he  go  on  being  nothing  but  a  fac 
tory  worker?  If  only  he  would  dare  to  pull 
the  right  deals  he  could  make  more  money. 
She  could  throw  out  the  hideous  yellow  dishes 
Joe's  parents  had  given  them  for  a  wedding 
present.  But  Joe  was  happy  with  nothing!  She 
shoved  the  rose' vase  down  the  counter. 

The  lady,  after  lingering  over  her  chop  and 
the  last  fluflfy  grains  of  rice,  paid  her  bill,  and 
laid  her  purse  on  the  edge  of  the  counter  while 
she  put  on  her  wrap.  The  waiter  came  to 
assist  her,  and  said, 

"Do  come  again  soon,  Madame;  and  bring 
your  son  to  have  some  of  our  shrimp  creole." 

"Indeed  I  shall.  He  is  quite  a  young  man 
now.  Next  week  he  starts  his  internship.  A 
doctor  already  .  .  .  but  I  still  think  of  him  as  a 
little  fellow,  I  suppose."  She  was  smiling,  en' 
joying  this  chatter  about  her  son  as  she  left 
the  restaurant.  Her  purse  still  lay  on  the 
counter. 

The  waiter  had  not  noticed  it,  and  he  bur' 
ried  away  to  clear  the  dishes  from  the  table. 
Joan  snatched  the  bag  behind  the  counter  and 
rummaged  through  it.  It  held  an  envelope, 
obviously  addressed  to  the  lady  from  her  hus- 
band. Inside  the  envelope  were  six  hundred 
dollars.  The  change  purse  contained  three 
dollars.  Lying  loose  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag 
were  a  small  locket  and  a  silver-backed  comb. 
Joan  closed  the  purse  quickly  and  hid  it  among 
the  boxes  under  the  counter.  Her  eyes  glit' 
tered.  Tonight  she  would  not  go  home  and 
cook.  She  would  not  go  back  to  the  flat  and 
watch  Joe's  thick  hands  spreading  margerine 
on  his  unbroken  slices  of  bread.  She  felt  in' 
toxicated;  but  the  naughtiness  of  her  plans  did 
not  enhance  her  excitement.  A  dull  sense  of 
wrong  annoyed  her. 

In  an  hour  the  lady  returned  to  the  restaur' 
ant.  Maintaining  calmness  with  an  effort,  she 
said  to  Joan, 

"I  was  here  about  an  hour  ago  for  dinner 
and  I  have  mislaid  my  purse.  Can  you  tell  me 
if  some  kind  soul  has  turned  it  in  here?  It  is 
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a  black  doeskin  bag  with  some  very  valuable 
articles  in  it.  I  am  very  careless." 

Joan  held  her  foot  tightly  against  the  pile 
of  boxes  which  concealed  the  purse.  "I  am 
very  sorry,  Madame;  nothing  has  been  turned 
in  here." 

"Oh  dear — I  do  not  deserve  to  have  it  back. 
I  have  grown  so  absent'minded." 

"If  you  give  me  your  name  I  shall  be  glad 
to  notify  you  if  anything  is  found." 

"Thank  you,  my  dear.  I  am  Mrs.  Thomas 
Perkins,  and  my  address  is  1040  Park  Avenue. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  reward  the  finder." 

At  nine  o'clock  the  restaurant  closed  and 
Joan  went  out  into  the  street  concealing  the 
purse  under  her  coat.  Thousands  of  people 
thronged  over  the  pavement,  but  she  was 
alone.  No  one  had  any  idea  what  she  had 
under  her  coat.  Probably,  she  thought,  many 
of  them  were  hiding  things  under  their  coats 
.  .  .  but  this  thought  stunned  her.  Until  this 
moment  she  had  not  seen  herself  as  one  of  a 
mob  of  thieves.  She  looked  around  herself 
and  saw  the  big  lights  and  the  little  lights  of 
the  city.  She  remembered  how  when  she  was 
younger  she  had  liked  to  think  of  New  York 
at  night  as  one  big  diamond.  She  remembered 
watching  the  crowds  with  younger  eyes, 
wondering  how  any  bad  people  would  dare  to 
walk  around  on  the  diamond. 

When  she  thought  of  Joe  again  she  did  not 
hate  his  thick  hands.  She  hated  all  the  deft 
hands  that  held  things  under  cover. 

1040  Park  Avenue,  that  was  it.  Joan 
walked  up  the  front  steps  and  asked  the  door' 
man  for  Mrs.  Perkins'  apartment. 

"My  name  is  Mrs.  Wilkes.  Mrs.  Perkins 
is  not  expecting  me,  but  I  have  important 
news  for  her." 

Mrs.  Perkins  rose  to  meet  Joan  at  the  apart' 
ment  door. 

"My  dear,  you  are  from  the  restaurant. 
Won't  you  please  sit  down  in  here?" 

Joan  hesitated.  "I  can't  .  .  ."  She  fought 
with  herself.  She  knew  she  could  say  that  the 
purse  had  just  been  turned  in  and  that  she  had 
decided  to  bring  it  over  at  once.  But  that 
would  not  suffice.  She  must  tell  the  lady 
everything.  Then  she  could  walk  home  with 
the  big  lights  and  the  little  lights  of  the  great 
diamond  shining  on  her  bare  face.  She  would 
not  need  her  mask  anymore. 


"Mrs.  Perkins,  I  had  your  purse  all  the 
time.  Even  when  you  came  back  to  ask  for  it 
I  had  it  under  the  counter  .  .  .  and  I  meant 
to  keep  it." 

The  lady  took  the  purse  and  laid  it  on  a 
table  without  opening  it. 

"Sit  down,  dear.  Tell  me  why  you  wanted 
to  keep  my  purse." 

Joan  sat  down  stupefied.  She  had  expected 
the  lady  to  treat  her  as  a  confessed  thief.  But 
she  did  not  even  open  the  bag  to  see  if  the 
money  was  there.  Joan  could  not  let  this  lady 
see  her  real  wickedness. 

"Mrs.  Perkins,  I  am  sorry  ...  It  was  only 
that  my  husband  has  become  an  invalid.  We 
are  so  discouraged.  I  only  wanted  to  make  it 
easier  for  him." 

The  lady  spoke  tenderly.  "I  do  not  think 
badly  of  you.  Since  you  have  returned  my 
purse  I  consider  you  twice  a  heroine." 

Joan  walked  back  into  the  street  and  turned 
toward  home.  But  she  was  not  happy  yet. 
The  big  diamond  was  not  shining  on  her  real 
face  yet.  She  had  lied.  She  had  only  ex- 
changed her  masks. 
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DONT  FORGET  IT 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

"Oh,  Lady  Butterfly.  You  must  know — 
you're  so  beautiful!  Where  do  fairies  come 
from?"  The  butterfly  flirted  her  gaudy  wings 
in  the  sun  and  airily  replied,  "Stupid  child! 
You  come  from  flowers,  naturally!  We  but' 
terflies  find  you  and  bring  you  to  earth."  Then 
she  fluttered  off  to  display  her  beauty  else' 
where. 

Periwinkle  was  still  not  quite  satisfied.  She 
walked  on,  wondering  still.  A  gentle  breeze 
lifted  the  soft  curls  from  her  hot  cheeks  and 
she  raised  her  head  to  it.  "Where  do  fairies 
come  from,  little  Breeze,  do  you  know?" 

The  breeze  laughed  gaily  and  continued  on 
his  journey  calling  back  over  his  shoulder, 
"We  breezes  find  you  in  the  tops  of  trees  and 
carry  you  down  to  land." 

Three  answers  now!  Which  one  was  right? 
Perhaps  none  of  them  were.  She  asked  the 
sunshine,  who  replied  that  fairies  slid  down 
on  golden  sunbeams  to  earth  from  the  upper 
air.  She  asked  a  little  fish  in  a  brook  and  he 
was  sure  that  fairies  came  out  of  shells  way 
under  the  water  and  rode  on  fishes'  backs  to 
shore.  A  little  rabbit  said  that  fairies  had  their 
origin  under  the  roots  of  trees,  but  a  plodding 
earthworm  declared  that  they  came  from 
sunny  gardens. 

Growing  more  and  more  perplexed.  Peri' 
winkle  heard  them  all  and  still  she  wasn't  sure. 
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They  couldn't  all  be  right.   Which  one  was? 
What  was  she  to  tell  Mortimer  Dormouse? 

Greatly  disturbed,  her  lagging  steps  carried 
her  at  last  to  a  quiet  garden  where  she  sat 
down  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  clover  blooms 
and  rested  her  chin  in  her  hands  to  think.  A 
baby  lay  sleeping  nearby  in  a  pen,  but  Peri' 
winkle  knew  that  babies  and  children  are 
friends  of  fairies  so  she  had  no  fear.  In  dis' 
pair  and  discouragement  she  bowed  her  bright 
head  and  two  gleaming  tear  drops  chased  each 
other  down  her  cheeks,  followed  by  two 
more — and  two  more — until  a  regular  fairy 
waterfall  had  been  formed.  In  the  midst  of 
her  grief  and  disappointment.  Periwinkle 
heard  a  deep,  soft  voice  call  her  name  gently 
and  looking  up,  she  found  a  somewhat  worn, 
but  dearly  loved,  brown  Teddy  Bear  smiling 
at  her,  encouraging  her  to  tell  him  all  that 
had  happened. 

In  a  torrent,  the  whole  story  came  out. 
"And  so  I  don't  know  whom  to  believe  or 
what  to  think,"  Periwinkle  ended  desperately. 
"What  do  you  think?" 

"Why,  Periwinkle,  in  a  way,  they  were  all 
right!  Fairies  are  found  in  birds'  nests  and 
tree  tops  and  flowers — yes,  and  in  the  sky  and 
under  the  water  and  beneath  the  roots  of 
trees,  also!  But  originally,  they  all  came  from 
the  hearts  of  children.  Whenever  a  good  child 
is  born  who  believes  in  fairies  and  can  see 
them,  a  new  fairy  is  born  each  time  he  laughs. 
From  the  joy  of  good  children — that's  where 
you're  from,  and  that's  why  you've  stayed  all 
these  years.  Because,  no  matter  what  else  will 
happen  in  the  big,  mad  world  of  men,  little 
trusting  children  will  continue  to  laugh — and 
fairies  will  be  born." 

With  hasty,  fervent  thanks  to  Teddy,  Peri- 
winkle left  the  sunny  garden  and  hurried  back 
through  the  tall  green  grass  forest,  under 
toadstools,  over  ant  hills,  around  flower  stalks 
until  she  came  to  the  place  where  Mortimer 
was  still  asleep. 

"Mortimer,  Mortimer,"  her  bell  voice 
called  importunately.  "Mortimer,  wake  up! 
From  the  heart  of  childhood,  Mortimer,  that's 
where  we  come  from." 

This  time  Mortimer  raised  himself  half  way 
up  and  studied  Periwinkle  more  closely  and 
with  reluctant  approval  he  said,  "That's  right. 
It  took  you  awhile  to  find  out  the  truth.  Now 
that  you  know  it,  don't  forget  it!"  With  this 
warning  he  returned  to  the  matter  at  hand. 
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"Oh,  I  won't.  I  won't,  ever!"  promised 
Periwinkle  firmly.  Then  as  the  drowsy  flowers 
nodded  their  heavy  heads  in  the  evening 
breeze  and  the  tiniest  baby  stars  began  to  ap' 
pear  on  their  deep  blue  playground  and  the 
busy  fireflies  polished  their  lanterns,  she 
climbed  into  her  rose  bed,  a  very  tired  and 
sleepy  little  fairy. 

But  just  before  she  closed  her  eyes,  a 
bumble  bee,  hurrying  home,  heard  her  say, 
"And  no  matter  what  happens  in  the  big,  mad 
world  of  men — little  trusting  children  will 
still  laugh — and  fairies  like  me  will  be  born." 


TOWARD  UNDERSTANDING  ART 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

are  various  ways  of  attaining  the  allusion  of 
three  dimensional  space  as  by  perspective,  the 
opposition  of  planes,  diminution  in  size  of 
objects,  etc.  But  unfortunately  too  much  em' 
phasis  is  put  on  three  dimensional  space  com' 
position  by  the  ordinary  person,  as  it  gives  the 
allusion  of  depth,  and  not  enough  has  been 
placed  on  two  dimensional  space  composition, 
which  is  an  important  factor  in  any  picture. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  a  picture  apart  to  dis' 
cuss  it,  but  one  must  remember  that  foremost 
a  work  of  art  should  have  unity  and  one's  per' 
ception  of  it  should  be  a  fusion.  And  with 
time  and  a  genuine  effort  to  find  and  under' 
stand  of  what  underlies  good  art,  a  person  will 
begin  to  have  an  intuition  of  it,  an  aesthetic 
experience  which  is  the  fullest  appreciation  of 
art. 
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